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English  Literature  in  Secondary  Schools 

Peofessoe  G.  F.  Keynolds,  Ph.  D.,  Depaetment  of  English, 
Univeesity  of  Montana,  Missoula,  Mont. 

f  """"'"'°"""'""'^f  EDAGOGIC  discussion  is  often  like  beating  carpets: 
I  _^  I  if  the  subject  really  excites  active  consideration  one 
I  1^  I  is  likely  in  the  resulting  dust  to  lose  sight  of  the 
I       *         I   original  fabric  and  to  experience  only  intellectual 

|]iiiiHiiiiiia iiiiitl  strangulation.      Especially    stifling    has    been    the 

I  I   agitation  concerning  English  Literature  in  second- 

i  I   ary  schools;  to  attempt  to  add  anything  more  to  it 

*'" ""°""'"""«*  seems  hardly   a  labor  in  the  public  benefit   and  is 

probably  tiring  even  in  the  suggestion.  And  yet  success  does  not 
seem  attained:  there  still  remains  an  unsolved  problem.  ITot 
many  months  ago  a  New  York  newspaper  protested  against 
English  instruction  in  our  schools  and  colleges  as  a  waste  of 
money;  a  representative  of  a  great  technical  school  expressed  in 
a  weekly  paper  his  despair  at  the  lack  of  real  appreciation  for 
poetry  manifested  in  college  entrance  examinations ;  and  a  college 
president  said  that  the  yearly  incoming  crop  of  Freshmen,  instead 
of  improving,  was  less  and  less  able  to  think  and  less  and  less  in- 
clined to  attempt  to  do  so.  Indeed,  the  college  entrance  examina- 
tion boards  of  many  colleges  seem  to  have  given  up  the  whole  j!)rob- 
lem  of  literature :  they  frankly  state  that  knowledge  of  the  books 
examined  upon  is  of  less  consequence  than  ability  to  write  about 
them.  The  problem  of  English  Literature  in  secondary  schools 
seems  therefore  hardly  as  yet  to  have  been  completely  solved. 

But  what  is  that  problem  ?  Why  this  trouble  about  Literature 
more  than  any  other  subject?  Why  is  not  English  Literature  as 
amenable  to  consideration  as  Mathematics  or  History  or  Latin? 
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Plenty  of  people,  of  course,  will  reply  that  it  is  not,  because  of  itsi 
very  nature, — that  anything  really  valuable  concerning  it  cannot 
be  taught,  and  that  if  it  could  there  is  no  satisfactory  test  which 
could  be  applied  to  it.  Plainly  the  only  convincing  answer  to  the 
former  objection  is  to  be  found  in  facing  the  latter.  Without 
some  more  or  less  certain  test  of  our  work  we  are  indeed  open  to 
all  sorts  of  fads  and  foolishness;  for  all  we  know  we  may  be  as 
one  who  beateth  the  air  and  stirreth  up  nought  but  intellectual 
whirligigs.  With  a  practical  test  on  the  contrary  we  can  discover 
whether  we  have  accomplished  something  or  not,  and  be  in  a 
position  to  prove  that  that  something  has  been  indeed  worth  doing. 
What  this  test  should  be  depends  on  what  results  have  been  at- 
tempted, and  our  problem  thus  resolves  itself  into  the  inquiry: 
What  is  really  the  purpose  of  the  study  of  English  Literature  in 
secondary  schools  ? 

How  familiar  the  answers  are:  discipline  of  the  mind,  refine- 
ment of  the  taste,  development  of  the  character — ^but  these  ends, 
separately  or  combined,  are  for  practical  guidance  too  vague  and 
general ;  a  sailor  might  as  well  try  to  steer  by  the  Milky  Way.  To 
make  Literature  subservient  to  the  ends  of  Composition  and 
Rhetoric  as  our  college  entrance  examinations  now  tend  to  do  is 
more  definite,  but  is  practically  to  annihilate  it  and  to  turn  Pega- 
sus into  a  treadmill  ass.  To  make  much  of  derivation  and  allu- 
sions and  grammatical  niceties  and  thus  to  secure  a  basis  for 
examination  is,  we  all  know,  equally  treason  to  Apollo;  rather 
than  treat  classic  so,  teachers  would  better  limit  their  textbooks  to 
the  dictionary;  they  would  do  more  good  and  less  harm.  Merely 
to  exalt  interest  on  the  other  hand,  and  appreciation,  is  quite  as 
disastrous.  If  English  is  to  be  a  regular  study  in  the  curriculum, 
it  must  demand  powerful  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  its 
classes  must  be  something  other  than  sentimental  gurglings  of 
delight  or  ingenious  discussions  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Third 
Murderer.  Finally  frankly  to  cast  overboard  theory  and  ideals, 
and  simply  to  prepare  students  as  thoroughly  as  possible  for  the 
college  entrance  examinations  whether  they  be  going  to  college 
or  not,  has  at  least  the  virtue  of  simplicity  and  makes  possible 
some  real  test  of  our  success,  even  though  it  does  leave  discipline 
and  culture  and  spiritual  enlightenment  quite  to  one  side,  and  in 
the  end  seems  hardly  justified  by  the  results. 
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So  what  are  English  teachers  to  do  amid  this  diversity  of  direc- 
tion? A  few  of  ns  blindly  follow  one  path  year  after  year 
steadfastly  denying  all  advantages  of  the  others ;  some  of  us  chase 
this  semester  down  this  path  and  next  down  that  to  our  own  great 
perplexity;  while  most  of  us  only  confuse  our  docile  pupils  and 
arrive  nowhere  by  attempting  to  travel  all  ways  at  once.  The 
college  entrance  examinations we  prepare  for  them;  the  cor- 
relation of  Literature  and  Rhetoric — oh  yes,  we  correlate;  gram- 
matical annotations  and  erudite  allusions — behold  our  students' 
notebooks,  are  they  not  written  there  in  a  fair  script ;  while  as  for 
discipline,  culture,  spiritual  enlightenment,  we  all  conscientiously 
strive  for  them.  But  try  as  hard  as  we  may  we  do  not  secure 
them.  Just  because  of  this  effort  of  ours  to  do  every  thing,  in- 
struction in  English  Literature  in  secondary  schools  is  more 
chaotic  than  that  of  any  other  subject  in  the  curriculum  and  the 
results  attained  are  often  either  worse  than  useless  or  else  are  ex- 
actly— no  results  at  all.  I^o  wonder  colleges  and  parents  say  that 
the  study  of  literature  is  useless;  no  wonder-  that  we  sometimes 
feel  like  agreeing  with  them.  But  we  do  not  agree  with  them.  We 
know  that  our  subject  is  valuable,  we  know  that  it  is  necessary, 
and  we  pluck  up  heart,  fall  back  on  the  argument  '^only  the  future 
can  show",  and  go  hopefully  on. 

The  future  however  is  susceptible  neither  to  examinations  nor 
grade  and  it  does  not  allow  the  sower,  until  his  life  as  a  sower  is 
past,  to  know  whether  his  seed  itself  was  really  alive  or  not.  Sup- 
pose the  future  shows  no  crop  ?  What  English  instruction  needs  is 
some  definite  ideal,  clear,  attainable,  comprehensive.  It  must 
appeal  to  everybody  as  free  from  faddishness,  as  immediately 
valuable,  and  as  a  real  necessity  in  the  life  of  every  young  man 
and  woman.  It  must  be  such  that  we  can  gauge  the  progress  of 
our  students  toward  it;  it  must  in  other  words,  considering  the 
present  condition  of  education,  be  amenable  to  examination. 

Such  an  ideal  can  I  think  be  formulated  and  achieved  but  it 
sounds  so  simple  in  the  bald  statement  that  it  will  seem  the  merest 
commonplace.  So  to  train  our  students  that  they  can  unassisted 
read  with  intelligent  appreciation  moderately  difficult  English 
prose  and  verse, — is  not  that  our  primary  business  as  secondary 
school  teachers  ?  Merely  to  plow  our  way  through  certain  books 
certainly   is  no   adequate   end;  to  survey   even  superficially   the 
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whole  field  of  English  literature,  that  with  the  time  at  our  dis- 
posal and  students  equipped  like  ours  is  equally  unsatisfactory. 
But  to  build  up  the  ability  to  read  with  understanding,  is  it  not 
both  practical  in  the  attainment  and  adequate  to  call  out  our  best 
eilorts  ? 

Perhaps  all  teachers  have  this  ideal  already  in  mind,  perhaps 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  college  entrance  requirements; 
if  so  it  is  a  fortunate  thing  but  it  is  then  most  woefully  carried 
out.  Do  most  of  our  students  leave  us  sufficiently  equipped  to 
read  with  pleasure  Carlyle  or  Ruskin  or  Stevenson  ?  Do  they  even 
desire  to  read  them  ?  They  should  be  so  equipped  if  they  are  to 
go  out  at  once  into  business  life, — if  this  is  all  the  literary  educa- 
tion they  are  to  receive.  Are  they  ready  perhaps  for  college 
work?  The  answer  from  the  colleges  is  unanimously  depressing. 
Test  the  usual  high  school  graduate  and  see  for  yourself. 
Give  him  a  simple  paragraph  of  prose  for  example,  free  from 
allusions  and  unfamiliar  words.  Let  it  have  some  dominant 
idea  and  two  or  three  others  subordinated  to  it,  use  one  introduced 
by  a  transition  sentence  summarizing  the  proceeding  paragraph. 
Almost  invariably  the  unpracticed  reader  will  select  the  transi- 
tion sentence  as  the  important  one,  and  if  the  dominant  idea  is  not 
precisely  stated  in  so  many  words  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  par- 
agraph, will  flounder  around  desperately  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
discover  it.  If  he  is  tried  with  an  article  of  some  length,  the 
difficulty — and  the  failure — ^become  greater.  The  general  move- 
ment of  the  thought  will  be  lost,  the  subordinate  ideas  will  be 
emphasized,  and  the  important  ones  neglected,  sometimes  the  whole 
thought  will  be  completely  misunderstood — and  all  when  tho 
words  and  sentences  are  perfectly  intelligible.  This  means  simply 
a  lack  of  drill,  a  lack  of  experience,  and  of  drill  and  experience 
which  can  be  given  only  in  the  secondary  schools  where  habits  of 
study  are  being  formed  and  each  student  receives  individual  at- 
tention. 

When  as  is  usually  the  case  in  any  literary  paragraph  there  are 
added  literary,  biblical,  historical,  or  mythological  allusions  the 
condition  of  the  reader  becomes  utterly  hopeless.  The  eastern 
college  entrance  requirements  as  at  present  outlined  make  no  pro- 
vision for  any  training  in  such  subjects  except  as  incidental  and 
fragmentary  annotation,  and  our  students  are  usually  more  igno- 
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rant  than  wise  in  this  whole  language  of  allusion.  Hardly  a  season 
passes  without  some  lamentation  from  college  instructors  upon 
this  subject,  and  yet  there  seems  no  sign  of  improvement.  Indeed 
it  is  mainly  owing  to  this  ignorance,  I  think,  that  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  familiar  above  all  with  their  Bibles  and  brought  up  on 
the  old  ^'readers",  are  thought  to  be,  and  perhaps  are,  superior  to 
our  students  trained  in  the  new  ^'classics".  Perhaps  our  classics 
themselves  might  be  enjoyed  rather  than  studied  had  our  students 
this  knowledge  of  the  language  of  allusion,  and  Milton  might 
possibly  be  read  really  as  poetry,  rather  than  as  a  convenient  re- 
view of  Greek  mythology. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  of  matters  equally  concerning  prose  and 
verse,  but  verse  has  added  difficulties.  One  needs  for  its  enjoy- 
ment, even  for  its  comprehension,  a  knowledge  and  experience  of 
meter,  of  the  poetic  devices,  of  the  kinds  of  poetry.  Give  a  high 
school  boy  a  lyric  by  Burns,  "Bonnie  Doon"  for  example  and  see 
what  he  makes  of  it.  Almost  invariably  he  will  say  it  expresses 
the  feeling  of  Burns  himself.  Unless  he  has  been  taught  he  will 
not  in  all  probability,  appreciate  the  possibility  of  any  dramatic 
quality,  if  I  may  term  it  such,  in  the  poem.  He  will  have  no  idea 
of  how  to  attack  it  or  of  what  to  notice  as  he  reads  it ;  he  will  gain 
only  a  hazy  notion  and  usually  a  wrong  one  at  that. 

Thus  the  problem  is  a  difficult  one  but  its  solution  is  beyond 
measure  valuable.  To  be  able  to  read  with  understanding  is  the 
foundation  of  education  and  of  progress.  It  is  equally  necessary 
to  the  boy  going  into  business  and  to  him  who  is  going  to  college. 
It  is  in  this  day  of  newspapers  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of 
right  citizenship.  Yet  there  are  hardly  any  studies  in  the  high 
school  course  except  English  and  History  (and  history  only  too 
many  students  succeed  in  escaping)  which  really  can  give  this 
training.  It  differs  from  that  of  mathematics,  the  foreign  lan- 
guages, or  the  sciences.  It  is  however  the  very  basis  of  English. 
And  how  it  brings  to  a  focus  all  the  other  purposes  in  teaching 
literature.  There  can  be  no  greater  or  more  valuable  mental  dis- 
cipline than  to  follow  with  care  the  development  of  a  great  thought, 
and  certainly  any  moral  development  or  aesthetic  culture  to  be 
obtained  from  literature  which  is  not  based  on  first  getting  its  real 
thought  can  be  neither  true  nor  lasting.  Equally  well  does  this 
purpose  correlate  Literature  with  Composition ;  in  following  care- 
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fully  another's  thought  one  learns  to  express  one's  own.  Only  one 
purpose  this  ability  to  read  does  not  embrace — a  high  grade  in  the 
college  entrance  examinations. 

The  way  to  secure  that  is  known  to  all  secondary  teachers.  One 
has  only  to  pick  out  certain  salient  points  from  the  books  to  be 
studied,  wrap  up  this  information  into  infantile  pellets  by  cour- 
tesy called  "lectures",  cram  these  down  by  frequent  reviews  and 
tests,  and  trust  to  the  application  of  the  examinations  for  the  re- 
storation of  this  wisdom  to  the  light  of  day.  A  successful  prepar- 
atory teacher  has  boasted  to  me  that  by  this  method  he  successfully 
prepared  a  boy  for  one  of  the  strictest  of  eastern  colleges  who  was 
not  able  unassisted  to  get  the  sense  from  three  consecutive  lines  of 
prose.  Of  course  the  boy  failed  miserably  in  his  Freshman  year, 
but  that  was  of  no  consequence.  One  can  understand  the  complaint 
of  the  college  president  already  referred  to.  Freshmen  so  pre- 
pared naturally  lack  both  the  power  and  the  desire  to  think.  They 
never  have  enjoyed  the  privilege.  Yet  the  examinations  continue 
and  obviously  must,  since  some  sort  of  tests  we  must  have  even 
though  they  were  to  be  abandoned  in  entrance  requirements. 

Here  again  the  practical  nature  of  our  ideal  shows  itself.  Has 
our  work  succeeded,  have  our  students  learned  to  read?  What 
more  easy  than  to  try  them.  Give  them  a  passage  they  have  never 
seen;  ask  them  to  outline  or  summarize  it,  and  explain  it.  I^o 
kind  of  cramming  process  they  have  had  will  avail  them,  this  is  a 
test  of  ability  and  not  of  memory;  it  can  be  made  as  hard  or  as 
easy  as  you  choose ;  it  need  not  be  long  nor  burdensome.  If  they 
prove  their  ability  to  read,  are  they  not  ready  for  college  work  in 
English  Literature  where  extensive  reading  is  the  main  necessity : 
if  they  cannot  read  with  intelligence  what  hope  is  there  that  they 
can  take  any  college  course  with  success  or  that  they  are  really 
prepared  for  ordinary  life  itself? 

Thus  a  simple  fair  test  of  our  work  is  at  hand  if  we  care  to 
adopt  it.  The  ideal  examination  in  English  Literature — I  am 
quite  disregarding  Composition  of  course — would  consist  of  a  short 
poem  and  perhaps  a  page  or  more  of  moderately  difficult  modern 
prose,  both  of  which  presumably  the  student  had  never  seen  before. 
These  he  would  be  expected  to  discuss.  He  would  tell  what  the 
poem  meant  to  him  and  how  it  secured  its  effect, — commenting 
perhaps  on  its  forceful  figures,  its  skillfully  chosen  epithets,  its 
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best  lines ;  he  might  indeed  discuss  superficially  its  metrical  char- 
acteristics. He  would  similarly  indicate  by  outline  or  summary 
or  both  the  thought  of  the  passage  of  prose,  show  the  relation  and 
the  relative  importance  of  its  parts,  and  conceivably,  point  out 
the  qualities  of  its  style.  In  both  prose  and  poem  he  would  ex- 
plain the  obscurities  and  allusions,  though  unless  care  were  exer- 
cised this  might  result  in  unfair  and  excessive  demands.  The  real 
essential  should  never  be  lost  sight  of — the  ability  to  grasp  at  sight 
the  thought  from  the  printed  page. 

If  this  were  to  become  the  test  of  secondary  school  English  what 
difference  would  it  make  in  present  conditions  ?  In  the  first  place 
the  whole  problem  of  the  list  of  required  classics  would  disappear. 
With  a  test  of  ability  and  not  memory  to  prepare  for,  no  binding 
list  of  books  would  be  necessary.  Adequately  to  prepare  his  stu- 
dents, a  teacher  could  not  slight  the  subject  nor  disregard  books 
of  varying  kind  and  difficulty.  A  list  of  recommended  books 
might  well  be  issued  but  no  great  trouble  would  result  if  it  were 
not  followed.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Merely  because  a  boy 
has  not  read  ^^Comus"  is  no  reason  that  he  should  not  enter  college ; 
what  does  matter  is  a  total  ignorance  of  mythology  and  an  inabil- 
ity to  understand  verse  of  the  same  difficulty  as  that  of  ^'Comus". 
A  teacher  could  each  year  adapt  his  course  to  his  students;  tho 
vital  conditions  of  spontaneity  and  variety  would  be  secured 
without  any  confusion.  The  examinations  themselves  would  be 
easier  to  give.  All  the  examiners  would  have  to  do  would  be  to 
select  fair  passages  of  modern  English  and  then  to  consider  the 
actual  ability  manifested.  There  would  be  no  fear  of  cramming 
nor  of  anything  but  the  baldest  kind  of  copying;  a  fair  examina- 
tion easy  to  give  and  easy  to  grade,  would  at  once  result. 

Similarly  this  sort  of  test  would  bring  to  the  secondary  school 
teacher  many  welcome  changes.  In  the  first  place  the  more  prom- 
inently this  test  were  kept  in  the  mind  of  teacher  and  pupil  alike 
the  better.  Unlike  a  test  of  memory  a  trial  of  power  vivifies  and 
stimulates.  The  thought  of  the  coming  examination  would  be  an 
inspiring  and  not  a  deadening  one.  One  could  without  fear  of 
evil  results  hold  it  ever  before  his  pupils.  Then  too  a  teacher  in- 
stead of  feeling  cramped  and  narrowed  in  his  work,  would  be 
forced  into  making  the  course  as  wide  and  varied  as  possible.  On 
the  prose  side  for  example  it  would  have  to  include  narration,  ex- 
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position,  argument — novels,  short  stories,  essays,  and  speeches, — 
for  in  each  the  practised  reader  looks  for  different  values  and 
reads  in  a  different  way.  Not  only  would  the  course  necessarily 
be  varied ;  it  could  not  be  slighted.  Ability  cannot  be  secured  by 
any  short  quick  process  of  cramming;  it  is  a  matter  of  growth. 
The  newcomer  into  the  high  school  would  have  to  begin  at  once  his 
course  of  training  on  some  prose  in  which  the  thought  were  simple, 
and  its  development  clear;  the  graduate  must  be  able  to  read 
Burke  or  Ruskin  or  De  Quincey  by  himself^  and  understand  what 
he  is  reading.  As  with  prose  so  with  poetry:  a  series  of  readings 
of  the  various  forms, —  lyrics,  ballads,  epics,  dramas, — ^would 
necessarily  be  arranged  so  that  the  work  would  be  increasingly  dif- 
ficult. Of  course  the  books  selected  should  be  such  that  they  would 
be,  though  perhaps  only  after  hard  study,  of  really  vital  interest 
to  their  youthful  readers,  and  a  stimulation  to  further  reading  in 
the  same  form  or  author.  The  texts  must  be  selected,  not  because 
they  please  men  and  women  nor  because  they  are  merely  of  his- 
torical importance,  but  because  they  are  important  and  appeal  to 
boys  and  girls  as  well.  They  need  not,  they  should  not,  be  easy ; 
they  might  well  be  selected  so  as  to  form  a  survey  of  English  lit- 
erature in  the  last  three  or  four  centuries ;  but  however  this  may 
be,  they  must  be  so  chosen  as  to  afford  increasingly  difficult  prac- 
tise in  reading,  and  acquaintance  with  the  different  forms  of 
literature — these  are  the  two  principles  which  in  no  case  must  be 
forgotten. 

Somewhere  in  such  a  course  there  would  also  be  introduced  a 
study  of  the  sources  of  the  common  allusions.  All  of  these,  to  be 
sure,  hardly  fall  under  the  province  of  English.  History  for 
example,  so  inadequately  represented  in  the  requirements  of  tho 
colleges,  is  a  necessity,  and  not  so  much  the  tracing  of  constitu- 
tional development  as  the  stories  of  great  men  and  stirring  deeds. 
So  with  the  Bible :  even  if  it  is  neglected  in  the  school  as  a  whole, 
English  teachers  cannot  afford  to  neglect  it  nor  allow  their  students 
to  do  so;  comprehension  of  our  literature,  as  we  know  too  sadly 
from  its  absence,  depends  in  extraordinary  degree  upon  this.  Sim- 
ilarly with  the  Greek  and  Boman  mythology,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
with  the  Northern  tales — they  must  be  known  in  a  systematic  way 
if  we  wish  our  students  to  read  with  ease  and  pleasure.  Thus  we 
must  somewhere  introduce  these  subjects  into  our  course  of  study, 
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if  possible  not  in  bare  manuals  but  rather  by  the  study  of  selec- 
tions with  some  artistic  value  of  their  own — gleanings  from  the 
Bible,  translations  of  the  classics,  modern  retellings  of  ancient 
fables.  By  a  little  careful  planning  this  study  of  allusions  could 
be  done — and  in  a  systematic  way  quite  different  from  our  present 
"hit  (and  often)  miss" — at  the  same  time  as  the  study  of  the 
forms  of  literature,  and  not  after  all  unduly  crowd  our  course. 

But,  one  may  ask,  what  is  to  prevent  this  method's  being  em- 
ployed with  the  present  college  entrance  requirements?  There 
are  several  difficulties.  First  of  all  this  matter  of  allusions  is  now 
entirely  neglected  except  as  it  occurs  in  the  way  of  annotation. 
Then  the  fact  that  the  present  examination  is,  so  far  as  it  tests  lit- 
erature at  all,  a  test  of  memory  and  not  of  ability,  requires  an 
entirely  different  preparation.  One  must  by  repetition  and  re- 
view fix  in  his  pupils'  minds  at  least  some  facts  concerning  the 
books;  he  must  sometimes  in  spite  of  his  better  judgment,  con- 
sider all  of  the  books  required ;  he  must,  no  matter  how  conscien- 
tious or  how  much  opposed  to  it,  cram  a  great  deal.  All  this 
interferes  with  the  orderly  development  which  he  would  otherwise 
strive  for.  Moreover  the  books  now  prescribed  do  not  allow  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  course.  In  each  of  the  greater  forms 
of  literature  there  should  be  several  texts  of  increasing  difficulty — 
a  series  of  dramas,  of  stories,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  of  lyrics,  of 
essays  and  orations.  Even  the  new  requirements,  though  superior 
to  the  old,  are  not  all  that  could  be  desired  in  this  respect.  But 
most  unfortunate  of  all  I  think  is  the  division  of  books  into  those 
for  readings  and  those  for  careful  study.  A  book  should  be 
studied  until  it  is  in  its  important  parts  understood  and  no  longer. 
To  make  of  it  an  exercise  in  grammar  or  allusions  or  even  in 
vocabulary  is  to  maltreat  and  abuse  it.  Similarly  to  invite  unsat- 
isfactory and  hurried  consideration  of  books  which  really  require 
careful  study  is  equally  wrong.  It  is,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
quite  impossible  for  a  boy  to  "read"  Carlyle's  "Heroes  and  Hero 
Worship"  or  Bacon's  "Essays".  The  books  laid  down  for  careful 
study  do  indeed  deserve  careful  study  but  no  more  than  do  others ; 
yet  neither  they  nor  any  other  books  deserve  nor  can  endure  the 
prolonged  and  exhaustive  consideration  they  now  so  often  receive. 
Indeed  if  there  is  to  be  any  "careful"  as  distinguished  from  "rapid" 
reading,  it  should  come  early  rather  than  late  in  the  course,  so  that 
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we  may  be  certain  our  students  are  reading  properly  and  forming 
the  proper  habits.  Then,  with  the  right  habits  established,  we 
could  with  sqme  chance  of  success  turn  our  students  into  wider  and 
more  extensive  lines  of  reading,  and  feel  sure  of  some  degree  of 
success.  Finally,  under  the  present  conditions,  just  when  we  may 
hope  really  to  have  excited  some  real  interest  in  literature,  we 
are  forced  to  destroy  what  we  have  with  so  much  pains  created, 
by  insisting  upon  a  careful  review  of  all  that  has  been  done  in  the 
preparatory  course,  and  our  students  leave  us  after  a  deadly  cram 
of  ^^Ivanhoe"  and  "Silas  Marner"  and  all  the  rest,  hating  all 
classics  and  literature  as  a  whole. 

Of  course  heaven  is  not  to  be  reached  by  a  single  bound  nor  is 
any  kind  of  examination  which  can  ever  be  devised  going  to  make 
the  subject  upon  which  it  is  set  a  perpetual  joy,  nor  even  insure 
that  all  who  pass  with  honors  are  really  deserving  of  the  credit 
they  receive.  But  is  not  my  fundamental  thesis  the  right  one  ?  Is 
it  not  our  primary  business  to  teach  our  students  to  read,  cannot 
we  lay  down  some  suitable  course  of  study  which  will  secure  this 
end,  and  since  in  our  present  educational  system  examinations 
seem  a  necessity,  cannot  an  examination  in  English  be  devised 
which  while  discouraging  cramming  and  merely  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, will  indeed  sift  out  the  incapable  student  and  insure  a  real 
ability  in  those  who  pass  it  ?  As  English  teachers  we  must  prove 
more  completely  than  we  have,  the  right  of  our  subject  to  be  the 
very  keystone  in  secondary  education.  Can  we  not  do  so  by  really 
training  our  students  to  read  ? 


The  Correlation  of  Bible  Studies  in  the 
Sunday  School 

By  Fredeeica  Beard,  Oak  Park,  III. 

|3i.im.iiiiiam.uii.iiir|jjE  correlation  of  studies,  so  significant  in  the  best 
schools  of  general  education,  needs  to  penetrate  tho 
schools  for  religious  instruction  and  training.  Tho 
1*1  value  of  relating  geography  and  history,  of  letting 
$3uiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic$  arithmetic  problems  come  naturally  in  connection 
I  I   with  manual  work,  and  of  making  a  lesson  in  read- 

1  i   ing  a  true  insight  into  some  standard  literature, 

*'""""""°""""""^*  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  last  ten  if  not  twenty 
years.  To-day,  in  the  study  of  geography,  the  children  may,  in 
imagination,  visit  ISTew  York;  it  is  not  only  a  place  on  the  map, 
but  after  a  realistic  journey  to  the  city,  they  note  the  objects  of 
interest  in  it,  they  observe,  for  instance,  the  Brooklyn  bridge  and 
its  wonderful  construction,  ^nd  they  may  learn  something  of  some 
great  men  who  have  lived  in  ITew  York,  or  who  have  helped  to 
make  it  what  it  is.  When  they  turn  to  manual  work,  and  con- 
struct a  box,  a  picture  frame,  or  a  table,  measurement  and  calcu- 
lation are  absolutely  necessary,  and  instead  of  the  teacher's  giving 
directions,  the  pupils  work  out  their  own  little  problems.  In  place 
of  the  mechanical  reading  of  unrelated  and  uninteresting  sentences, 
stories  from  classic  literature  form  the  center  of  the  reading  lesson, 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  story  the  process  of  "learning  how  to 
read"  is  accomplished,  while  in  the  child's  consciousness  it  takes 
a  secondary  place. 

The  good  of  this  method  of  correlation  in  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  is  to  be  appreciated,  and  the  cumulative  value  to  be  derived 
from  it  is  a  fair  question.  Let  us  see,  first,  by  way  of  definite 
illustration  how  it  may  be  developed  in  Sunday  School  instruction, 
and  then  consider  the  good  results  therefrom. 

'No  working  principle  or  general  method  can  be  used  in  the 
same  way  in  all  places.    There  needs  to  be  a  particular  adaptation. 

What  would  naturally  be  related  to  the  teaching  of  Old  Testa- 
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meiit  stories  ?  Many  of  the  songs  of  the  Hebrews — The  Psalms, — 
may  be  used.  The  song  of  victory  sung  after  the  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea  may  be  set  to  music,  and  sung  by  the  boys  and  girls  who 
have  heard  the  story ;  the  vigor  of  the  eight  or  ten-year-old  boy  will 
be  well  suited  by  '^The  horse  and  his  rider  has  he  thrown  into  the 
sea".  With  the  story  of  David,  the  Shepherd  King,  Psalms  23, 
36,  and  51  may  find  a  place  very  naturally  in  different  parts  of 
the  story.  They  would  come  to  the  child  first,  as  the  expression 
of  David's  feelings,  and  then,  for  a  reflex  influence  on  his  life, 
they  might  well  be  memorized  and  made  his  own  expression. 

Besides  the  poetic  story  of  the  creation  given  in  Genesis,  parts 
of  Psalm  147  and  others  might  be  learned.  When  the  children 
are  old  enough  to  hear  the  story  of  Deborah,  her  song  of  victory — 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  literature  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  of  known  songs, — ^would  be  appreciated.  After  the 
stories  of  the  Israelites  have  been  told  for  two  years  or  more,  and 
the  story  of  the  Exile  and  the  Return  have  formed  a  climax,  the 
fine  summary  given  in  Ezra  may  be  committed  to  memory,  and 
serve  as  an  excellent  review. 

At  the  time  when  biography  is  the  chief  interest,  the  Biblical 
characters  should  be  studied  as  we  study  other  lives.  As  we  look 
at  one  individual  life,  everything  written  in  the  Bible  about  that 
person  should  contribute  to  the  picture.  Interpretations  of  his 
character  and  actions  as  given  in  other  writings  should  be  brought 
in  as  far  as  suitable.  The  customs  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived, 
the  character  of  the  place,  and  of  the  people  where  and  with  whom 
he  dwelt,  should  often  be  correlated  with  what  he  did,  and  said, 
and  wrote. 

Much  has  been  said  about  a  knowledge  of  oriental  customs 
throwing  light  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  but  this  still  needs  a  more 
thorough  application  in  our  teaching  of  his  sayings  and  his  deeds. 
In  the  same  way  an  understanding  of  Egyptian  ways  and  customs 
makes  clear  many  details  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs.  If  a 
teacher  is  himself  familiar  with  these,  he  can  correlate  them  with 
the  Biblical  accounts,  and  can  assign  certain  investigations  to  be 
made  by  the  twelve-year-old  student  of  these  old-time  heroes.  For 
instance,  it  is  worth  knowing  what  was  customary  when  any 
strangers  visited  Egypt  at  the  time  that  Abraham  went  there,  and 
what  was  the  fashion  at  Egyptian  meals  when  Joseph  entertained 
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his  brothers  at  dinner.  Again  why  did  Joseph  propose  that  Goshen 
should  be  the  home  of  his  father  and  brethren,  and  why  was  there 
so  much  noise  at  Jacob's  funeral  ? 

The  religious  customs  of  the  early  peoples  show  why  the  Israel- 
ites did  many  things  recorded  in  the  Bible  that  to  us  seem  very 
strange.  From  what  was  done  then,  and  later,  we  can  see  a  cor- 
relation, and  at  the  same  time  a  gradual  evolution  to  something 
better  and  higher.  One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  this 
is  the  belief  in  ^'sacred  places" — certain  trees  and  high  places 
being — as  they  believed — the  abodes  of  the  gods.  So  Mount  Sinai 
was  naturally  ^'the  mount  of  God"  to  Moses.  The  setting  up  of 
stones  in  recognition  of  some  religious  experience  was  observed  by 
the  earliest  peoples  of  whom  we  know,  and  Jacob's  ^'Beth-el"  was 
the  fulfilment  of  a  usual  custom,  with  a  higher  significance  at- 
tached to  it.  Out  of  this  setting  up  of  cairns  grew  the  custom  of 
memorial  stones  and  of  the  dedication  of  buildings. 

In  studying  the  history  of  the  Israelites  the  prophets  should  be 
introduced  as  living  characters,  and  some  reference  made  to  their 
particular  messages.  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Amos,  Jeremiah, — each  has 
his  own  place.  When  the  prophecies  are  studied  more  fully,  a 
familiarity  with  the  men  who  wrote  these  messages  will  give  a 
realism  to  their  words  and  what  they  mean. 

When  the  life  of  John,  or  Paul,  or  any  other  of  the  apostles  is 
studied,  some  extracts  from  their  writings  might  well  be  given, 
not  as  separate  lessons,  but  as  letters  which  these  men  wrote  to 
their  friends.  Small  parts  of  these  letters,  most  suited  to  boy  and 
girl  life,  might  be  memorized. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  in  this  writing  to  consider  at  what 
age,  or  period  of  development  in  a  child's  life,  any  of  these  asso- 
ciated subjects  should  be  taken  up,  but  simply  to  illustrate  how 
the  method  of  correlation  may  be  used  in  Bible  study.  But,  of 
course,  correlation  with  a  child's  own  experience  must  stand  first. 
With  young  children  there  will  be  fewer  natural  correlations  than 
with  the  older  pupils.  For  example,  a  simple  direct  story  is 
sufiicient  for  a  little  child,  without  the  oriental  background,  ex- 
planatory and  interesting  to  his  elder  brother.  But  whatever  is 
given,  the  several  things  should  be  related  and  unified  for  the 
greatest  good.  If  the  song  he  sings  is  connected  with  the  story  he 
hears,  both  will  be  more  effective.     If  what  he  memorizes  belongs 
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to  the  story  so  much  the  better.  Why  should  we  give  him  the 
Twenty- third  Psalm  to  commit  to  memory  (which  in  itself  is  an 
adult  experience)  before  it  grows  out  of  the  story  of  David,  and 
even  then,  the  first  verse  may  be  the  only  one  fitted  or  related  to 
his  tiny  experience.  Have  we  stopped  to  consider  how  much  he 
must  appreciate  to  get  any  good  from  that  single  sentence?  He 
must  know  sheep;  must  know  that  the  shepherd  is  the  one  who 
takes  Care  of  them.  He  must  know  als)  that  he  himself  need-;  to 
be  taken  care  of;  that  God  will  take  care  of  him  as  the  shepherd 
cares  for  the  sheep,  and  that  "I  shall  not  want,"  means  I  shall  not 
be  without  that  which  is  good  for  me. 

When  the  idea  prevails  of  correlating  and  unifying  all  that  is 
taught  in  the  Sunday  School,  the  so-called  "supplemental  lesson" 
will  be  supplanted  by  something  that  is  far  better.  There  will  be 
a  time  when  some  of  the  grand  old  hymns  and  fine  poems  will  be 
associated  with  the  stories  of  which  they  tell.  The  pupil  in  his 
teens,  studying  Jacob's  dream,  may  be  shown  the  origin  of  "Nearer 
my  God  to  Thee;"  after  the  stories  of  the  Israelitish  wanderings, 
"Guide  me,  O  thou  great  Jehovah",  will  be  well  related.  "Sound 
the  loud  timbrel  o'er  Egypt's  dark  sea,"  and  "The  Asyrian  came 
down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold,"  will  be  enjoyed  after  the  stories 
of  which  they  speak  have  been  heard. 

Seeing  the  possibilities  of  correlation,  the  question  rightly  fol- 
lows :  What  are  its  resultant  values  ?  Five  at  once  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind. 

1.  Interest  in  relationships  versus  isolated  facts.  It  is  gener- 
ally conceded  that  interest  in  any  subject  of  study  is  necessary 
for  it  to  be  life-giving.  Interest  is  increased  when  there  is  a  con- 
nection and  a  natural  growth  of  one  thing  out  of  another.  To 
prove  this  it  must  be  tested  in  actual  work  with  pupils. 

2.  Association  aids  memory.  We  need  only  note  how  best  we 
remember  things  ourselves,  to  be  sure  that  this  is  a  psychological 
truth. 

3.  Association  of  poetry  with  a  prose  story  or  with  history 
often  appeals  to  the  feelings  and  awakens  a  response  to  the  spirit- 
ual truth  presented. 

How  often  this  is  true  as  we  ourselves  hear  a  sermon:  a  few 
lines  of  verse  expressing  tiie  thought  form  a  climax  and  deepen  the 
impression. 
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4.  Greater  clearness  is  gained  in  the  understanding  of  Biblical 
story,  biography  and  history. 

Many  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  are  found  to  have  been  spoken  in 
the  terms,  and  with  reference  to  the  social  customs,  of  the  day  and 
country.  Many  of  the  Old  Testament  accounts  and  incidents  are 
seen  to  be  reasonable  in  such  a  light.  Greater  faith  is  thus  estab- 
lished. As  one  young  woman  exclaimed  the  other  day  "With  such 
an  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  stories,  I  can  believe  them : 
they  are  real  to  me  now." 

6.  With  this  method  of  correlation  there  comes  an  understand- 
ing of  the  development  and  relationship  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  Bible.  These  are  unified,  and  the  whole  is  more  thoroughly 
appreciated. 


What  Constitutes  Preparation  for  College: 
A  Layman's  View 

Fbedeeio  Thomas  Bowfbs,  Masteb  in  Blake  School, 
New  York  City. 
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|]iiiMiiiiiiiDiniiiiiiiir[|;^  his  article  on  "What  Constitutes  Preparation  for 
I  College",  Dean  Meiklejohn — ^knowingly  or  not — 
g  fails  to  appreciate  the  real  importance  of  the  "New 
I    York  teachers'  demand  that  preparation  for  active 

^,„ iiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiicj  li^e  should  be  accepted  as  preparation  for  college. 

I  I   Few  of  the  pupils  who  enter  high  school  ever  see 

I  I   college.    Yet   their  whole   time    is  spent   in   work 

*^""""""°""""'"'^*  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  but  poor  prepara- 
tion for  life.  In  these  months  of  wasted  endeavor  is  a  tragedy 
which  needs  wider  recognition,  and  deserves  more  thoughtful  and 
searching  consideration,  than  the  Dean  gives  it. 

Granted  unreservedly  that  "the  determination  of  those  subjects 
which  will  give  proper  preparation  for  college  depends  upon  the 
answer  to  another  question,  What  are  we  trying  to  do  in  the  col- 
lege' ".*  Granted  also,  for  the  moment,  that  "it  is  the  creed  of  the 
college  that  some  men  must  learn  all  that  they  can  about  the  busi- 
ness of  living,  that  human  life  must  be  known  in  its  development, 
in  its  circumstances,  in  its  motives,  in  its  needs,  its  present  prob- 
lems, its  future  dangers  and  possibilities,  its  enjoyments,  its  dis- 
appointments, and  its  achievements.  And  in  so  far  as  this  insight 
can  be  given  by  intellectual  training  and  teaching,  it  is  the  task  of 
the  college  to  give  it".f 

How  can  any  Dean,  if  he  knows  his  college,  believe  that  a  fair 
proportion  of  his  students  begins  even  to  approximate  this  ideal  ? 
In  the  modern  improved  course  now  offered  in  practically  all  large 
Eastern  colleges  (an  example  is  the  Ph.  D.  course  at  Brown), 
what  does  the  ordinary  student  really  acquire?  It  is  notorious, 
first,  that  he  gets  into  college  with  a  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  knowl- 

•May  number  of  •*  Education ;"  p.  579. 
tibld. :  p.  580. 
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edge  of  his  subjects  (if  not  with  a  lower  grade — called  a  "condi- 
tion" in  one  or  more)  ;  second,  that  he  passes  his  college  courses 
with  the  same  average  percentage  of  knowledge;  and  third,  that 
his  chief,  and  often  only,  interest  lies  far  from  the  highly  intel- 
lectual content  of  his  courses — that  content  which  he  would  have 
to  assimilate  thoroughly,  were  he  to  measure  up  to  the  Dean's 
ideal.  Everybody  except  college  authorities  knows  the  result. 
However  appealing  our  college  boys  are  as  healthy  young  savages, 
they  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  the  part  oi  men  who  know  all  that  can  be 
known  about  the  "business  of  living." 

In  short,  as  regards  the  typical  undergraduate.  Dean  Meikle- 
john's  ideal  is  in  no  way  being  realized — and,  what  is  still  more  to 
the  purpose,  it  cannot  be  realized  for  many  years  to  come.  Presi- 
dent Butler  has  been  the  first  to  recognize  officially  in  this  country 
what  all  unprejudiced  observers  of  American  college  life  have 
always  known ;  namely,  that  the  merest  handful  of  students  carry 
out  anything  like  the  true  aim  of  a  college,  and  that  the  great 
majority  are  members  of  it  for  purposes  as  far  removed  from  that 
aim  as  the  East  is  from  the  West. 

Hence,  to  demand  of  the  average  student  entrance  requirements 
designed  to  show  proper  preparation  for  a  course  of  education 
which  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  accomplished  by  him,  is  to  imagine  a 
vain  thing.  Let  such  requirements  be  placed,  if  desired,  for  the 
few  boys  who  are  fitted,  by  unusual  ability  and  inclination,  to  be- 
come masters  of  life's  secrets.  But  as  for  "the  general"  hoi  polloi, 
why  reduce  their  actual  preparation  to  a  minimum;  why  accept 
them  burdened  with  heavy  conditions;  why  admit  them  into 
courses  for  which  they  are  totally  unfitted  ?  Why,  indeed,  when  a 
change  of  entrance  requirements,  and  a  corresponding  change  also 
in  the  work  of  the  college,  might  be  made  to  render  a  real  service 
to  the  great  majority  of  students  who  cannot  or  will  not  breathe  in 
the  rarified  atmosphere  of  Dean  Meiklejohn's  ideal  college  course  ? 
If  we  once  recognize  that  for  them  this  ideal  is  impracticable,  and 
that  for  them  college  work  can  be  no  more  than  a  simple  continua- 
tion of  a  previous  practical  education,  we  shall  find  little  in  the 
way  of  accepting  preparation  for  life  as  also  preparation  for 
college.  And  then  not  only  will  the  boys  who  get  into  college 
benefit,  but  those  boys  who  can  never  hope  to  take  a  college  course 
will  be  enabled  to  spend  what  little  time  they  have  for  education 
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in  doing  things  that  will  really  prepare  them  for  the  life  they 
soon  must  enter. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  this  mistaken  diagnosis  of  the  case  of  the 
typical  college  undergraduate — ^his  powers  and  desires —  that  ac- 
counts for  Dean  Meikle John's  attitude,  as  it  is  a  wrong  conception 
of  the  proper  function  and  goal  of  a  college  education.  To  know 
all  that  there  is  to  know  about  human  life  is  a  very  partial  aim — 
a  paltry  one  compared  with  actually  living  largely  and  broadly. 
To  know  "a  little  of  everything  and  everything  about  something" 
is  trifling  compared  with  being  actually  competent  and  disposed  to 
apply  a  considerable  range  of  knowledge  to  ordinary  affairs — 
being  able  and  willing  to  do  the  things  we  all  have  to  do,  in  the 
light  of  a  broad  understanding.  Moreover,  no  amount  of  "intel- 
lectual discipline"  can  be  compared  with  the  cultivation  of  a  deep, 
serious  outlook  on  life,  and  a  desire  to  do  helpful  work  in  the 
world. 

All  the  more,  then,  might  high  school  preparation  for  active  life 
be  accepted  also  as  preparation  for  college,  if  the  object  of  the  col- 
lege were,  in  turn,  made  preparation  for  active  life. 

But,  if  we  may  place  faith  in  so  many  beautiful  and  touching 
addresses  we  have  heard,  our  colleges  do  accomplish  this  end.  To 
a  slight  extent  and  for  a  few  boys,  yes.  An  occasional  student, 
able  to  find  the  bearing  of  one  or  two  of  his  courses  on  the  practical 
and  all-engrossing  business  of  living,  may  get  from  his  college 
work  something  of  permanent  value.  "What  is  needed,  however, 
— how  sadly  needed  few  realize, —  is  a  direct  application  of  every- 
day things  by  the  professors  themselves  of  college  erudition  and 
culture.  Why  not  teach  a  boy,  for  example,  something  of  such 
plain  kinds  of  writing  as  he  may  really  be  called  upon  to  do? 
something  about  the  relative  merits  of  newspapers  and  periodicals 
and  how  to  read  them  intelligently;  something  of  personal  econo- 
my in  money  matters;  something  of  etiquette;  something  of  the 
proper  use  of  his  time ;  something  about  the  big  problems  that  will 
confront  him  as  a  business  or  professional  man,  as  the  head  of  a 
family,  and  as  a  citizen  of  his  country,  state  and  city ;  something 
of  religion.  Why  send  a  boy  out  into  the  world  with  a  skull  full 
of  ill-assorted,  ill-digested  learning,  seldom  or  never  to  be  used  or 
thought  of  again  ?  Why  waste  in  this  way  the  splendid  equipment 
of  our  colleges,  when  something  definite  could  be  done  to  make 
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him — if  not  a  seer  into  the  mysteries  of  human  existence — at  least 
a  better  father  to  his  children,  a  wiser  employer  or  employee,  and 
a  more  efficient  citizen,  than  the  boy  who  cannot  go  to  college  ? 

Our  college  does  not  do  these  thing  now.  Our  college  graduate 
does  not  make  himself  count  for  uplift  in  proportion  to  his  num- 
bers and  to  the  opportunity  he  is  supposed  to  have  enjoyed.  We 
turn  our  backs  on  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  if  we  think  that  the 
methods  now  in  vogue  do  anything  like  as  much  to  educate  a  boy's 
mind  and  heart  as  would  teaching  that  closely  touched  real  life. 
If  the  preparation  for  life  proposed  by  our  high  school  teachers, 
be  undertaken  with  a  view  to  the  broad  usefulness  of  their  students, 
and  not  with  an  eye  single  to  immediate  profit  in  dollars  and  cents, 
no  sufficient  reason  exists  why  it  should  not  be  an  adequate  prepa- 
ration for  courses  at  college  which  should  have  the  same  general 
object :  the  building  of  men  who  are  intelligent,  capable,  and  use- 
ful members  of  society. 

To  sum  up:  Fiest,  the  impractical  character  of  high  school 
work,  necessitated  by  present  college  requirements,  constitutes  a 
graver  problem  than  Dean  Meiklejohn  appreciates.  Second,  the 
purposes  for  which  these  college  requirements  were  designed  are 
in  fact  not  achieved.  Third,  those  very  purposes  are  fundament- 
ally wrong.  Fourth,  a  purpose  allowing  as  preparation  for  itself 
a  preparation  for  actual  life  would  be  much  more  valuable  to  the 
great  majority  of  college  students  than  the  present  unattainable 
and  improper  purposes.  Therefore^  every  reason  exists  why  the 
preparation  for  life  suggested  by  the  high  school  teachers  should 
be  accepted  as  preparation  for  college,  and  the  college  courses 
altered  to  suit. 
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Industrial  Education 

By  Don  E.  Mowey,  Madison,  Wis. 

|]niiiiiiiiiiaiiiHiiiiiiic|Q  ^jiQge  ^f  ^g  ^j^^  j^ave  given  the  subject  of  indus- 
trial  education   serious  thought   it  is  clear  in  our 
minds  that  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  causing 
s   unemployment  is  the  lack  of  educational  facilities, 
siiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiici^   industrial  as  well  as  academic.    Theodore  Roosevelt 
I  I    in  his  visit  to  Milwaukee  last  September,  expressed 

I  I   himself  as  highly  pleased  with  the  showing  which 

^•MiiiiiiiuaiiiimNiiic^  Milwaukee  is  making  with  her  trade  schools  for 
girls  and  boys.  This  is  just  the  beginning,  he  said,  of  a  movement 
that  is  bound  to  make  for  a  better  citizenship.  Milwaukee  is  one 
of  the  first  cities  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  at  public  ex- 
pense schools  for  industrial  education. 

Modern  industrial  conditions  seem  to  have  little  or  no  tendency 
to  produce  intelligent  workmen.  Workmen  are  no  longer  receiving 
that  thorough  training  formerly  obtained  under  the  now  extinct 
system  of  apprenticeship.  The  all-important  consideration  seems 
to  be :  How  can  the  greatest  amount  of  money  be  earned  from  thu 
very  beginning  of  one's  career.  For  this  reason,  the  young  men 
are  apt  to  consider  the  present,  relying  upon  the  future  for  future 
needs.  Even  among  the  so-called  better  classes  there  is,  generally 
speaking,  no  desire  to  perfect  oneself  in  industrial  pursuits.  Op- 
portunities that  are  offered  for  industrial  training,  are  under 
private  control,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  United  States.  The  state 
has  taken  no  important  steps  to  provide  for  such  education.  The 
sphere  of  the  state  has  been  too  narrow — it  has  confined  itself  to 
the  academic  field  entirely. 

This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  workingmen  have  been 
contemplated  as  producers — placed  upon  the  level  with  the  per- 
fected machine.  A  broader  education  has  not  been  deemed  an 
essential  element  in  our  industrial  prosperity.^  The  traditional 
balance  between  learning  and  labor  has  been  completely  usurped 

*  The    report    of    the    Commission    on    Industrial    and    Technical    Education 
(Mass.)  gives  the  foreign  status  of  industrial  education. 
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by  learning.  Factories,  and  the  rapid  change  which  has  been 
wrought  in  the  industrial  field,  has  changed  our  life.  These  con- 
ditions seem  to  have  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  our  educators. 
Slight  efforts  have  been  made  to  repair  the  gap  between  the  lost 
home  training  and  the  business  world.  True  it  is  that  several 
universities,  through  their  correspondence  departments,  are  now 
making  rapid  strides  in  the  right  direction.  Factories  are  being 
induced  to  allow  the  workmen  to  receive  technical  education  dur- 
ing the  regular  work  day.  Many  private  courses  are  given  in  in- 
dustrial branches  by  correspondence  schools.  ITevertheless  the 
present  system,  if  it  can  be  called  a  system,  is  not  complete  or 
thorough. 

Those  who  really  fear  that  industrial  instruction  will  lead  us  to  • 
a  misconception  of  the  advantages  of  the  division  of  labor,  appear 
to  live  in  the  exercise  of  a  very  artless  and  simple  faith  in  the 
power  of  society  to  set  aside  at  pleasure  the  laws  of  economic  de- 
velopment. While  man  has  made  some  progress  in  the  control  of 
nature's  laws,  he  has  hardly  made  a  beginning  in  the  control  of 
economic  laws  whose  governing  power  is  in  proportion  to  their 
immovability.  So  much  more  unfounded  is  the  fear  of  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  utility  of  the  division  of  labor  as  one  of  the  most 
efiicacious  of  economic  laws.  Division  of  labor  is  not  now  an  hy- 
pothetical expression ;  it  is  a  power  which,  like  a  power  of  nature, 
gains  recognition.  The  division  of  labor  has  swept  away  feudalism 
and  called  civil  society  into  life.  It  is  a  power  which  will  bring 
civil  society  in  its  turn  to  the  grave  and  will  create  a  new  society 
based  upon  organized  manufacturing  principles. 

"Would  it  not  be  a  meritorious  work  to  instruct  our  youth  in 
the  construction  of  whole  articles,  and  thus  overcome  the  stupify- 
ing  influences  of  the  division  of  labor,-  whose  advantages  our  pres- 
ent civilization  cannot  and  will  not  dispense  with?  Does  not 
wisdom,  as  well  as  duty,  command  us  to  give  those  thousands  who 
may  be  condemned  to  spend  their  lives  in  the  tread-mill  course  on 
a  simple,  or,  perhaps,  upon  a  single  spiritless  operation,  an  insight 
into  the  attractive,  satisfying  and  educative  side  of  labor  ?"^ 

The  lack  of  skill  among  the  wage  earners  is  largely  caused  by 
the  fact  that  skill  has,  apparently,  no  permanent  value,  no  dignity, 
no   appreciable   approbation.     The  skill   acquired  after   years  of 

*  R.  Seidel,  Industrial  Instruction,  p.  39. 
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work  may  be  rendered  useless  as  a  means  of  earning  a  living  by 
the  introduction  of  machinery.  The  mind  and  the  muscles  of  the 
workman  have  been  trained  in  one  given  direction,  and  this  train- 
ing renders  him  less  fit  for  the  operation  of  the  jnachine — and  for 
any  other  occupation. 

The  plain  men,  labor  reformers,  who  study  the  industrial  situ- 
ation and  its  evolutionary  processes,  foresaw  that  adaptability  and 
availability  were  worth  more  than  skilled  ability.  They  were 
among  the  very  first  to  advocate  and  demand  schools  of  technology. 
Schools,  then,  were  to  be  placed  in  resistance  to  the  demoralizing 
influence  of  the  rapidly  decaying  industrial  and  social  system. 
Schools  were  to  be  made  an  aid  in  the  direction  of  enlightened 
citizenship. 

The  educational  opposition  to  industrial  education  is  based  upon 
the  purely  technical  character  of  such  education.  Nevertheless, 
industrial  education  is  not  opposed  to  general  education.  It  is  a 
means  of  securing  better  general  education.  If  the  United  States 
were  as  well  supplied  with  industrial  schools  as  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  if  they  were  as  well  attended,  there  would  be  in  the 
United  States  more  young  people  of  high  school  age  under  indus- 
trial instruction  than  there  are  now  under  academic  instruction. 
Boston,  for  example,  would  have  more  than  4,000  instead  of  about 
900  students  in  her  Mechanics  Arts  High  School  and  in  the  Free 
Evening  Industrial  Drawing  schools.-^ 

It  is  partially  true  that  present  experiments  in  industrial  edu- 
cation have  been  essentially  economic  in  their  nature  and  limited 
to  very  narrow  grooves  in  which  education  has  played  but  an  in- 
significent  part.  But  a  second  and  much  higher  form  of  industrial 
education  is  being  advocated  at  the  present  time  by  those  who  seek 
for  the  aim  of  this  education  (1)  perfectability  in  manual  skill, 
(2)  a  wider  range  of  intelligence  for  the  workingman,  and  (3)  a 
better  citizenship.  With  these  ideas  as  a  working  basis,  there  can 
be  little  question  but  that  industrial  education  will  assume  a  higher 
sphere  of  activity.  We  are  lacking,  under  our  present  educational 
system,  that  general  industrial  education  which  should  lead  up  to 
our  present  incomplete  system  of  technical  education.  Upon  such 
a  framework  depends,  in  an  important  measure,  our  advancement. 
The  more  strictly  industrial  schools  of  today  are  managed  by  pri- 

1  J.  Millar,  Technical  Education,  p.  5. 
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vate  institutions.  They  are  not  cosmopolitan  even  in  character, 
although  they  are  run  upon  a  basis  which  is  far  more  practical  than 
the  German  system.  It  is  quite  necessary  for  us  to  get  away  from 
the  strictly  pedagogical  lines  of  endeavor  and  adopt  a  state  policy 
that  will  embrace  academic  and  industrial  training  jointly.  The 
elements  of  industrial  training,  agriculture,  domestic  and  mechan- 
ical sciences  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  In  addition  to 
this  elementary  teaching,  distinctive  industrial  schools  housed  in 
separate  buildings,  should  be  established. 

This  is  all  the  more  necessary  when  we  consider  that  the  ma- 
jority of  children  in  the  United  States  remain  in  our  public  schools 
only  five  years. -^  It  is  evident  that  skill,  requisite  for  competent 
industrial  employment,  cannot  be  acquired  during  these  years  of 
youthful  development.  The  employers,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
provide  no  system  of  technical  education.  The  ^^system  of  appren- 
ticeship" is  a  misnomer.  The  "helper"  must  help  himself.  The 
older  employees  are  jealous  of  the  new  comer  and  consequently 
place  barriers  in  his  way,  or  lend  him  as  little  aid  as  possible.  In 
various  trades  different  lengths  of  time  are  said  to  be  required  to 
"learn  the  trade,"  but  in  nearly  all  cases  the  particular  trade  could 
be  learned  in  half  of  the  time  if  the  proper  means  of  enlighten- 
ment were  provided.  Education  should  overcome  the  barriers  of 
secrecy  and  seclusion.  Without  this  industrial  education  a  greater 
and  greater  number  of  men  will  be  found  without  skill ;  and  a 
larger  number  of  men  will  grow  old  in  a  particular  trade  without 
ambition  and  without  security.  '  Young  men  are  seeking  employ- 
ment in  the  warehouses  and  in  the  offices.  They  do  not  seek  work 
in  productive  industry.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  no  public 
supervision  is  provided  for  even  a  partial  education  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  and  sciences.^  The  sharper  competition  which  we  must 
inevitably  face  demands  that  industrial  knowledge  must  be  pro- 
vided if  we  are  to  maintain  our  industrial  framework. 

The  employer  who  insists  on  employing  children  should  be  com- 
pelled to  provide  part-time  day  classes  for  those  between  the  ages 
of  14  and  18  years.    These  youthful  laborers  should  not  be  allowed 

1  The  report  of  the  Commission  to  investigate  industrial  and  technical  edu- 
cation in  Mass.  shows  that  33  per  cent,  of  all  children  of  that  state  who  begin 
work  between  the  ages,  14-16,  are  employed  in  unskilled  industries,  and 
65  per  cent,   in  low  grade  industries   (p.  31.) 

2W.  Smith,  before  the  House  and  Senate  of  Pennsylvania,  Feb.  15,  1877,  p.  31. 
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to  "work  themselves  up"  without  substantial  advantages.  And  at 
the  same  time  an  effective  check  should  be  placed  upon  those  em- 
ployers whose  only  salvation  seems  to  be  in  keeping  men  and  chil- 
dren from  learning  a  trade.  The  growing  division  of  farm  labor, 
and  the  increasing  complexities  resulting  therefrom,  require  and 
demand  better  educational  facilities.  We  have  no  means,  outside 
of  our  state  and  private  agricultural  colleges  and  our  incomplete 
country  training  schools,  for  instructing  the  farmer  in  scientific 
farming.  Few  attempts  are  made  to  give  agricultural  instruction 
in  the  high  schools  for  that  matter.  The  children  of  the  poor,  and 
this  class  includes  the  immigrants  as  well,  should  be  the  first  to  re- 
ceive attention.  Today  they  are  among  the  last  to  be  given  instruc- 
tion. The  best  help  for  such  as  these  is  self-help — and  this  will 
never  be  possible  under  a  system  of  pauperizing  charity.  The 
workman  has  no  incentive — ^no  ambition  to  seek  other  avenues  of 
employment.  Life  is  a  grind.  Industrial  education  it  would  seem, 
can  provide  this  incentive.  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright  said  a  number 
of  years  ago  that  there  was  a  constant  decrease  in  the  number  of 
laborers  who  seemed  destined  to  remain  at  the  bottom;  but  this 
decrease,  with  the  changing  conditions,  seemed  hardly  perceptible. 

Industrial  education  is,  however,  a  problem  of  and  for  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole.  It  is  in  the  cities,  especially,  that  we  find  the 
illiteracy  and  the  lack  of  skill  in  a  particular  trade.  And,  it  is 
among  the  immigrants  that  the  evil  is  most  apparent.  A  recent 
report  of  the  Western  Passenger  Association  shows  that  fully  fifty 
per  cent,  of  all  immigrants  locate  in  our  larger  cities.  If  the  immi- 
grants are  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  such  numbers  it  is  quite  certain 
that  we  must  provide  means  for  decreasing  the  number  of  un- 
skilled workmen  in  the  next  generation.^  The  immigrant  is  unfit 
physically,  financially  and  in  many  other  ways,  in  most  instances, 
to  take  up  farming. 

In  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Milwaukee,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
said : — "As  soon  as  I  was  asked  by  the  Press  Club  to  come  to  Mil- 
waukee, I  made  up  my  mind  that  there  was  one  thing  I  was  going 
to  see,  and  that  was  your  system  of  trade  schools.    I  feel  that  it  is 

*  p.  F.  Hall,  in  hia  "Immipxation,"  (p.  6),  shows  that  the  averai?e  of  illiteracy 
among  foreigners  is  about  25  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  unskilled  is  a  little 
higher.  He  predicts  (p.  9)  that  if  the  present  average  holds  to  the  end  of  the 
present  decade  the  number  of  immigrants  from  1901  will  be  nearly  eight  millions, 
while  the  former  decade  showed  less  than  four  millions. 
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important  from  the  standpoint  of  our  common  citizenship,  that 
each  man  should  be  able  to  do  a  little  more  than  pull  his  own 
weight  in  the  world.  It  is,  of  course,  of  literally  vital  consequence 
to  have  him  trained  so  that  he  begins  early  to  pull  that  weight 
effectively,  instead  of  leaving  him  to  be  trained  haphazard,  so  that 
he  learns  to  pull  his  weight  three  or  four  years  later,  and  not  so 
well.  That  is  what  this  school  is  doing.  I  feel  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  the  boy  in  his  profession  in  after  life.  I  do 
not  have  to  ask  about  that.  It  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  I  have  met 
man  after  man,  who,  although  he  is  past  the  age  when  he  gets  his 
tuition  free,  comes  back  here  to  pay  to  learn  it;  because  he  has 
found  out  that  he  does  not  learn  by  himself  so  well  as  he  can  be 
taught  here  under  the  circumstances  under  which  this  school  is 
carried  on.  I  feel  that  is  of  enormous  importance.  And  I  believe 
another  thing.  I  believe  that  a  by-product  of  your  work  here  is  good 
citizenship.  I  believe  that  each  graduate,  each  man  who  as  a  boy 
has  worked  here,  is  more  apt  to  turn  out  a  good  citizen ;  able  to  do 
his  part  with  his  fellows  in  the  country,  to  make  it  a  better  place 
for  all  of  us  to  live  in." 

Industrial  education  in  the  United  States  must  be  given  more 
serious  consideration  by  our  educators  if  we  are  to  produce  a  better 
citizenship;  and  this,  together  with  the  economic  considerations, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked,  will  cause  us,  I  am  sure,  to  give 
this  important  educational  subject  more  and  more  studied  atten- 
tion. 


High  School  Biology  and  Sex  Hygiene 

Heebekt  E.  Walter,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology, 
Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

A  paper  read  before  the  Providence  Education  Society  on  May  23,  1911. 

*«""""""°""""""'|HERE  are  many  reasons  why  biological  science 
I       ^  j    should  have  a  place  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

II        I   It  is  obviously  important  for  everyone,  as  a  matter 
*        E    oi  most  immediate  utility,  to  know  something  of 
«>]iriiiiiniiiaiiiHiiiiiiic^  the  fundamental  laws  governing  life  in  general  and 
I  I   in  particular  the  life  he  has  himself  to  live;  but 

i  I    further  than  that  biology  is  a  subject  very  rich  in 

♦"' "'"n"'"""""*  cultural  values,  the  consideration  of  which  is  likely 

to  enlarge  the  horizon  unexpectedly  and  to  make  this  a  decidedly 
more  interesting  world  in  which  we  live.  The  culture  phase  of  the 
subject,  however,  although  it  is  by  no  means  the  least  important, 
is  to  be  passed  by  in  the  present  consideration  and  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  value  of  high  school  biology  as  a  means  for  in- 
structing our  youth  in  the  important  matter  of  sex  hygiene.  For 
this  reason  alone  if  for  no  other  the  study  of  biology  in  the  high 
school  ought  to  be  fostered.  I  wish  to  consider  the  matter  under 
four  heads. 

I. 

The  Role  Which  Sex  Factor  Plays  in  Human  Life  is  Much 
Greater  Than  Ordinarily  Realized. 

There  are  two  fundamental  activities,  to  which  all  others  are 
subsidiary,  common  to  all  forms  of  life.  They  are  the  maintain- 
ence  of  the  individual,  or  nutrition  in  the  broad  sense,  and  the 
maintainence  of  the  species,  or  reproduction.  The  normal  life, 
whether  it  be  that  of  ameba  or  man,  is  the  one  in  which  these  two 
universal  functions  are  successfully  maintained.  The  abnormal, 
or  imperfect  life,  is  the  one  in  which  they  are  not.  Many  phases 
of  human  activity  may  at  first  appear  remote  from  these  two  great 
mainsprings  of  action  but  careful  analysis  will  usually  reveal  at 
least  an  indirect  connection.     For  example,  such  remote  conse- 
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quences  of  our  civilization  as  we  include  under  the  phrase  "the 
dictates  of  fashion",  to  obey  which  we  put  ourselves  to  endless 
trouble,  are  simply  the  relics  of  what,  to  the  biologist,  are  second- 
ary sexual  characters.  As  an  illustration,  the  Easter  bonnet  is  the 
human  equivalent"  of  the  mating  plumage  of  birds  which  is  renewed 
annually,  and,  in  spite  of  its  frequent  failure  to  do  so,  is  put  on 
to  attract  the  opposite  sex.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  sisters  in  a 
nunnery  should  wear  Easter  hats. 

The  establishment  and  maintainence  of  the  home  is  the  great 
nucleus  around  which  the  majority  of  human  activities  center. 
The  labor  of  hand  and  brain,  the  achievements  of  science  and  in- 
vention, the  adventures  of  commerce,  the  perils  of  war,  all  these 
are  made  to  serve  the  home.  N^ow,  the  two  universal  factors  that 
in  the  last  analysis,  are  the  reason  for  the  home  are  daily  bread 
and  the  sexual  life.  Of  the  two  factors  the  altruistic  factor  of  re- 
production is  perhaps  more  essential  as  a  cementing  cause  for 
family  life  than  the  egoistic  factor  of  self  maintenance  or  nutri- 
tion. 

The  reason  why  the  love  story  is  the  one  undying  theme  in  liter- 
ature is  because  the  sexual  relation,  or  the  love  between  man  and 
woman  in  particular  to  which  all  other  forms  of  human  attachment 
are  biologically  secondary,  does  and  always  will  play  a  major  role 
in  life. 

On  the  other  hand  the  whole  problem  of  the  social  evil  or  the 
"great  black  plague"  as  it  has  been  fittingly  called,  with  all  its 
insiduous  underground  ramifications  is  of  course  directly  sexual 
in  nature.  Of  all  the  causes  which  result  in  unhappy,  abnormal, 
incomplete  or  wrecked  lives  that  fill  our  court  rooms,  our  work 
houses  and  prisons,  our  insane  asylums,  our  sanitariums  and  hos- 
pitals, the  sex  cause  looms  surprisingly  large.  Dr.  Hooper,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  reports,  for  instance,  that 
of  4000  cases  of  men  of  which  he  had  medical  or  surgical  histories, 
in  the  one  year  of  1906,  46  per  cent,  either  had  or  had  had  a  sexual 
disease.  Such  illustrations  might  easily  be  multiplied.  So  it  is 
that  upon  both  the  shady  and  sunny  side  of  life  sex  plays  a  major 
Irole  and  owing  to  the  conventionalities  of  our  civilization  which 
tends  to  conceal  or  to  ignore  the  facts  in  the  case,  this  role  is  much 
greater  than  is  ordinarily  supposed. 

My  second  proposition  is : 
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11. 

Ignorance  and  False  Ideas  About  Sex  Have  Far-Reaohing 
Results  Which  Should  be  Avoided. 

It  is  futile  to  hope  to  maintain  the  pristine  innocence  of  the 
child's  mind  through  ignorance.  The  negative,  monkish  method  of 
attaining  virtue  by  escaping  from  the  world  and  its  temptations 
has  never  been  a  victorious  path  of  accomplishment.  To  ignore  the 
existence  of  the  sexual  dangers  that  surround  young  and  mature 
alike  does  not  cause  these  dangers  to  cease  to  exist  any  more  than 
sticking  the  head  in  the  sand  causes  the  foolish  ostrich  to  hide  it- 
self from  its  enemies.  Moreover  the  innocent  suffer  through  ig- 
norance as  well  as  the  guilty  so  that  the  consequences  of  ignorance 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ignorant  but  are  often  handed  on 
to  others.  A  large  part  of  our  deplorable  attitude  toward  sexual 
matters  is  due  to  a  certain  false  modesty  surrounding  the  whole 
subject;  a  flower  of  our  particular  civilization.  This  sense  of 
shame  is  absent  from  animals  and  differs  widely  among  mankind 
without  any  common  criterion,  which  shows  at  once  that  the  sense 
of  shame  is  due  to  conventionality  rather  than  to  any  inherent 
purity  associated  with  sex. 

It  is  shameful,  for  example,  for  the  women  of  many  Mohamme- 
dan countries  to  uncover  the  face  to  strangers  although  there  is 
no  hesitation  in  exposing  every  other  part  of  the  body.  Again,  the 
Tubori  women  of  Central  Africa,  according  to  the  antropologist 
Waitz,  "go  about  quite  naked,  wearing  only  a  narrow  strap,  to 
which  is  attached  a  twig  hanging  down  behind ;  they  feel  greatly 
ashamed  if  by  chance  the  twig  falls  off'',  and  likewise  the  women 
of  the  Orinoco  region  would  be  quite  as  much  scandalized  to  appear 
without  certain  streaks  of  paint  on  their  naked  bodies  as  American 
women  would  to  find  theselves  down  town  on  a  shopping  expedition 
without  a  petticoat.  Our  conventionalities  allow  a  child  to  enquire 
freely  about  his  heart  or  his  muscles,  or  his  bones  or  his  lungs,  or 
his  stomach  without  any  sense  of  shame  but  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  respect  to  the  organs  of  reproduction.  There  is  nothing  im- 
modest about  a  hen's  egg  or  the  pollen  of  a  lily  but  human  sperm 
cells  or  mammary  organs  are  tabooed  subjects.  That  this  attitude 
is  desirable  to  a  certain  extent  is  no  doubt  true  but  when  it  is 
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pushed  to  the  limit  of  prudery  it  is  not  only  unfortunate  but  it  is 
not  good  sense. 

Doubtless  a  large  share  of  the  preventable  misery  which  comes 
under  the  eye  of  the  physician  in  the  course  of  his  practice  in  con- 
nection with  sexual  disorders  in  adults  could  be  relieved  much 
sooner  and  more  successfully  if  this  sense  of  false  modesty,  gained 
in  childhood  did  not  forestall  an  earlier  consultation.  The  result 
of  all  this  unhealthy  mystery  that  enshrouds  sexual  matters  causes 
the  child  to  explore  for  himself  the  forbidden  land  with  a  sense  of 
guilty  joy  and  to  obtain  a  mass  of  misconceptions  from  various 
sources  which  are  far  worse  than  plain  ignorance.  If  the  subject 
of  mathematics  could  by  any  possibility  be  placed  on  the  index 
expurgatorius  and  enveloped  in  a  halo  of  inviting  mystery,  as  the 
subject  of  sex  now  is,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  normal  child  would 
learn,  much  to  his  surreptitious  delight,  from  someone  by  the  free- 
masonry of  the  underground  method  that  two  plus  two  are  five  and 
that  sometimes,  if  you  work  it  right,  three  times  three  will  make 
ten. 

Knowledge  of  sex  in  some  shape  is  bound  to  come.  The  question 
for  us  is,  shall  it  come  as  an  unemphasized  part  of  the  whole, 
naturally  and  correctly,  or  shall  it  come  deviously,  draped  with 
obscene  imaginings  and  freighted  with  vulgar  error  ?  For  example, 
some  of  the  many  physiological  fallacies  that  pass  as  good  coin 
in  the  underground  world  from  which  our  youth  derive  the  most 
of  their  sexual  education,  are  the  following: — 

That  the  purpose  of  sex  is  to  afford  pleasure;  that  one  has  a 
right  to  do  as  he  pleases  in  his  own  sexual  experiences;  that  the 
exercise  of  the  sexual  function  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
virility ;  that  chastity  is  impossible ;  that  patent  medicines  are  an 
effective  safeguard  against  sexual  disorders ;  that  sexual  errors  are 
moral  in  nature  and  that  penitence  will  at  anytime  permit  one  to 
escape  the  consequences  and  begin  with  a  clean  slate;  that  a  boy 
or  a  man  can  come  out  unscathed  where  a  girl  or  a  woman  cannot. 

'None  of  these  ideas  are  true  yet  they  are  in  general  circulation 
as  truth. 
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III. 

To  Teach  the  Truth  About  Sex  is  a  Peopee  Function  of  the 

Secondaey  Schools. 

It  is  easier  to  learn  what  is  true  than  to  unlearn  what  is  untrue. 
If  then  we  agree  that  it  is  essential  to  substitute  knowledge  for 
ignorance  in  the  important  matter  of  the  sexual  relation  who  is  to 
do  it  and  how  is  it  to  be  accomplished?  There  is  no  doubt  that 
ideally  the  best  ones  to  lay  the  foundations  are  the  parents,  partic- 
ularly the  mother.  This  foundation  should  be  laid  early  before 
sex  consciousness,  with  its  exaggerated  emphasis  in  the  wrong 
place,  has  been  aroused  and  should  be  tactfully  given  with  the 
child's  questions  as  the  initiative.  Details  and  scientific  exhaus- 
tiveness  at  this  stage  are,  of  course,  out  of  the  question  but  what  is 
given  let  it  he  the  truth  as  far  as  it  goes.  Unfortunately  most 
parents  either  do  not  know  enough  biology  to  lay  skillfully  this 
ideal  foundation  in  the  home,  or  through  either  neglect  or  death 
fail  to  do  so,  with  the  result  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average 
child  goes  to  school  untaught  or  wrongly  taught.  Thus  the  prob- 
lem becomes  the  teacher's,  and  particularly  the  high  school 
teacher's  problem  because  this  is  the  period  of  all  the  school  life 
when  sex  most  presses  to  the  front  and  demands  attention.  In  any 
case  it  is  the  logical  service  of  the  high  school  teacher,  among  his 
other  missionary  duties,  to  supplement  the  sexual  knowledge  of 
his  pupils  if  not  to  tear  down  and  build  anew. 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle reports,  that  "in  the  Mannheim  Conference  on  sex  pedagogy 
in  1905,  the  proceedings  of  which  have  just  appeared  in  a  stately 
volume,  not  one  voice  dissented  from  the  proposition  that  sex 
should  be  taught  in  the  later  years  of  secondary  boys'  schools  and 
the  only  grave  differences  of  opinion  were  as  to  what  should  be 
taught,  how  and  by  whom,  and  whether  certain  instruction  should 
begin  some  years  earlier,  and  as  to  whether  and  how  girls  should 
be  taught." 

Unfortunately  again  most  teachers,  as  well  as  most  parents,  are 
not  sufficiently  trained  biologically  so  they  lack  the  suitable  op- 
portunity to  supply  this  immanent  need  of  the  pupil.  More  biolog- 
ical instruction  is  the  way  this  deficiency  can  best  be  remedied. 
We  cultivate  the  three  R's,  we  teacli  Latin  and  French  and  danc- 
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ing  and  all  the  rest  but  biology;  the  science  of  life,  still  elbows 
among  the  nebulous  company  of  fads  that  are  striving  to  gain 
entrance  into  the  high  school  curriculum.  This  backward  condi- 
tion is  much  truer  for  conservative  'New  England  than  it  is  for  the 
middle  west.  For  example,  Chicago  for  nearly  twenty  years  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  high  school  biology  in  well  established 
courses.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  instruction  in  sex  hygiene 
is  placed  as  late  as  the  high  school  it  will  reach  only  a  limited  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  since  so  many  never  attain  to  the  high  school  at 
all.  It  is  quite  true  that  this  may  be  the  immediately  apparent 
result,  but,  once  biology  is  well  established  in  the  higher  education, 
its  influence  upon  the  nature  study  of  the  lower  schools  will  be 
so  felt  that  a  corresponding  sane  and  correct  foundation  of  ideas 
about  life  will  be  laid  in  the  grades.  This  is  particularly  a  subject 
in  which  to  teach  the  child  we  should  begin  with  the  grandparents 
and  the  best  results  in  the  long  run  are  those  which  look  beyond  the 
present  generation.  It  still  remains  true  that  the  high  school  is 
the  time  of  the  greatest  sexual  interest  and  consequently  is  the 
psychological  moment  for  teaching  the  subject. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  point  to  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection is  as  follows : 

IV. 

The  Study  of  General  Biology  Affords  the  only  !N'atukal 

Backgeotjnd    foe    Presenting    the    Subject    of    Sex 

Hygiene  Since  the  Abrupt  Method  of  Approach 

IS  Likely  to  Defeat  the  End  Desired. 

The  great  danger  of  the  direct  attack  in  the  problem  of  teaching 
sex  hygiene  except  in  such  cases  as  demand  drastic  treatment,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  likely  to  be  too  abrupt  and  so,  through  its  un- 
pleasant newness  or  its  dangerous  suggestiveness  when  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  what  the  pupil  thinks  he  has  already  found  out,  it  is 
likely  to  defeat  the  very  end  in  view.  This  is  why  so  many  parents 
very  wisely  object  to  any  attempt  to  meddle  with  their  children  in 
the  matter  of  sex  instruction  because  they  fear  that  when  it  is 
presented  as  it  usually  is,  if  at  all,  without  proper  background,  it 
is  quite  likely  to  excite  needless  curiosity,  to  induce  morbidity  and 
to  destroy  delicacy  of  sentiment.     There  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
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"psychic  rape",  to  use  the  expressive  phraseology  of  G.  Stanley 
Hall. 

To  my  mind  it  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  to  give  isolated 
sex  talks  before  high  school  pupils  even  though  they  may  be  given 
by  persons  with  adequate  knowledge  and  sufficient  tact.  The  reason 
for  this  opinion  is  because  such  talks  partake  largely  of  the  nature 
of  warnings  or  of  tales  in  which  the  moral  is  too  conspicuous.  The 
attitude  of  the  preacher  in  this  matter  is  not  the  most  effective  one. 
You  remember  the  case  of  the  small  boy  who  was  solemnly  led 
aside  and  impressively  told  by  his  father  not  to  do  certain  things 
"Because  I  know  from  bitter  experience,  my  son,  the  consequences 
of  doing  these  things  and  I  am  old  enough  to  see  the  error  of  my 
ways."  "But,  pa,"  answered  the  small  boy,  plaintively,  "I  want 
to  see  the  error  of  my  ways,  too !" 

Moreover,  the  abrupt  presentation  of  sexual  hygiene  in  the  form 
of  an  occasionally  injected  talk  has  no  pigeon  hole  in  the  pupil's 
mind  where  it  may  be  stored  away  with  other  similar  things,  con- 
sequently the  new  information  suffers  the  fate  of  all  homeless 
things.  It  gravitates  to  the  scrapheap  an^  does  not  become  a  real 
part  of  the  child's  mental  resources.  It  would  be  the  worst  of 
pedagogical  errors  for  the  powers-that-be  in  the  educational  system 
to  introduce  compulsory  sex  talks  into  the  school  system  no  matter 
how  they  were  sugar  coated  because  in  many  instances  it  would 
come  about  that  these  talks  would  necessarily  be  given  by  teachers 
who  knew  not  what  to  say  and  to  pupils  who  knew  not  how  to  take 
what  was  said. 

It  may  be  affirmed  that  no  such  piece  of  wholesale  foolishness  is 
contemplated  even  by  those  who  are  most  impressed  with  the 
urgent  necessity  for  instruction  in  sexual  hygiene,  but  such  action 
would  be  no  more  strange  nor  any  more  disastrous  to  good  teach- 
ing than  what  is  already  largely  in  force  through  the  misdirected 
energy  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  with  respect 
to  so-called  "temperance  physiology".  This  case  is  a  great  peda- 
gogical blunder,  as  every  teacher  knows,  because  the  emphasis  is 
put  in  the  wrong  place  and  a  distorted  view  of  the  truth  results. 
It  is  morally  wrong  to  intemperately  teach  temperance  as  the  final 
end  in  view  in  all  physiology  and  thus  it  is  equally  true  that  even 
when  biology  is  taught  as  a  background  for  sex  hygiene  the  subject 
of  sex  ought  to  be  treated  not  as  the  culmination  and  end  in  the 
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whole  matter  but  simply  as  an  integral  part  of  the  whole.  It  goes 
without  saying  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  course  in  biology  should 
include  sex  and  not  be  the  emasculated  variety,  demanded  in  some 
quarters,  wherein  the  play  of  Hamlet  is  presented  but  Hamlet 
himself  is  not  allowed  to  appear. 

Furthermore,  the  use  of  medical  tracts  or  booklets  although  they 
may  be  very  tactfully  worded  and  technically  correct,  should  be 
made  only  as  a  desperate  last  resort  because  the  printed  pamphlet 
is  the  very  method  of  the  medical  quacks  who  thus  awaken  many 
groundless  fears  in  their  ignorant  victims.  How  are  some  pupils 
to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  partially  true  when  it  is  all  pre- 
sented in  the  same  form  ?  IsTow  the  truth  to  have  the  proper  force 
must  have  a  proper  background,  not  a  shaky,  temporary  staging 
hastily  thrown  together  from  whatever  odds  and  ends  may  be  at 
hand  but  a  substantial  foundation  carefully  and  faithfully  built 
with  the  element  of  time  in  it. 

The  best  interpreter  of  modern  events  is  one  who  has  a  historical 
sense  of  what  has  happened  in  the  past.  To  be  a  discriminating 
judge  of  reading  one  must  have  read  some  good  literature.  For 
a  child  to  successfully  interpret  sexual  matters  he  needs  first  to 
have  evolved  a  certain  degree  of  biological  insight,  a  thing  which 
requires  time  and  a  ripening  acquaintance  with  the  world  of  life 
of  which  he  is  a  part.  Thus  the  sex  problem  is  strictly  a  biological 
problem,  not  a  moral  one,  and  when  approached  in  its  natural 
setting  of  cognate  biological  facts  it  loses  its  abnormal  aspect  and 
the  truth  gained  becomes  substantially  incorporated  in  the  mental 
fiber  of  the  mind. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  point  out  in  detail  just  how  a  course 
in  high  school  biology  may  be  made  to  lay  a  perfectly  sane  founda- 
tion for  the  important  knowledge  of  sexual  hygiene.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  which  includes  ten  years  of 
teaching  high  school  biology  goes,  it  does  accomplish  this  result 
and  that  the  subject  of  sex  ceases  to  be  a  problem  just  as  truly  as 
the  use  and  abuse  of  the  stomach  or  the  eyes  ceases  to  be  a  problem 
which  baffles  the  teacher.  Individual  elaboration  of  the  theme 
may  sometimes  be  necessary  upon  occasion  but  any  pupil  who  has 
faithfully  gone  through  a  decent  course  in  biology  will  not  be  con- 
fused and  ashamed  when  he  confronts  the  problems  of  his  own 
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sexual  life.     The  inevitable  result  will  be  less  error  and  better 
citizenship. 

To  summarize,  then,  the  attempt  has  been  to  establish  four 
points : — 

1.  The  role  which  the  sex  factor  plays  in  human  life  is  much 
greater  than  ordinarily  realized; 

2.  Ignorance  and  false  ideas  about  sex  have  far-reaching  re- 
sults, direct  and  indirect,  that  should  be  avoided; 

3.  Teaching  the  truth  about  sex  is  a  proper  function  of  the 
secondary  schools; 

4.  The  study  of  general  biology  affords  the  only  natural  back- 
ground for  presenting  sex  hygiene  since  an  abrupt  method  of  ap- 
proach is  likely  to  defeat  the  end  desired.  Therefore,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  a  general  course  in  biology  should  be  universally  in- 
troduced and  maintained  in  our  secondary  schools. 


The  World  as  Thought 

Peofessok  F.  Tkeudly,  Athens,  O. 
|j«HmtiiiDiiiiiiiimit|i^I^  will  recall  the  words  of  Kepler,  who  after  dis- 
I  A  i  covering  the  three  laws  of  planetary  motion, 
I  Z\  I  exclaimed,  ''O  God!  I  think  Thy  thoughts  after 
I  ^  ^  i  Thee."  All  will  recall  the  emotions  almost  uncon- 
SiiNiiuiiiiic3Hiutiiiiiic$  trollable,  which  attended  upon  the  near  completion 
I  I   of  that  long  and  difficult  inquiry  by  which  Sir 

§  I   Isaac  I^ewton,   "sole  voyager  on  strange  seas  of 

^mmmmmmzi,  thought  alone",  demonstrated  the  law  of  gravity, 
whose  binding  power  affects  not  only  worlds  in  space,  and  atoms 
in  worlds,  but  systems  of  philosophic  thought.  All  will  recall  the 
glorious  nineteenth  psalm,  the  supreme  commentary  upon  which 
is  modem  science.  All  who  have  ever  read  Huxley  or  Tyndal 
will  agree  that  the  world  is  thought,  clear  and  luminous,  else  how 
could  the  mind  of  man  express  its  secrets  in  words  so  adequate  and 
full  of  feeling. 

Everything  depends  for  interest  upon  the  preconception  with 
which  the  mind  approaches  its  duty.  It  is  necessary  to  realize 
that  reality  is  not  chaos  but  cosmos.  It  is  necessary  to  grasp  the 
thought  that  nature  as  exhibited  before  us  is  not  a  part  of  her,  but 
the  whole,  that  all  is  in  each,  and  each  is  in  all.  It  was  Thoreau's 
favorite  conception,  often  expressed,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  venture  beyond  the  confines  of  Concord,  to  know  the  world. 
He  made  it  the  business  of  his  life,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  his 
writings,  to  interpret  the  universe  in  the  light  of  what  he  was  able 
to  observe  about  him.  Mature  to  him  was  a  clock  of  cosmic  propor- 
tions, on  whose  face  man  can  read  the  procession  of  the  thoughts 
of  God.  He  was  the  counterpart  of  Emerson,  his  mind  directed 
to  the  world  of  nature,  Emerson's  toward  the  spiritual  world,  both 
coming  out  at  the  same  end,  and  both  philosophers  alike. 

In  a  charming  little  volume  bearing  the  modest  title,  "The 
Brook  Book",  one  finds  carefully  and  most  sympathetically  the 
truth  I  would  bring  out.  The  writer  simply  records  what  she  ob- 
served in  successive  wanderings  along  a  little  stream,  things  ani- 
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mate  and  inanimate,  water  as  a  tool  of  exquisite  delicacy  cutting 
its  way  through  the  earth,  here  creating  shingly  shores,  there  deep 
pools,  now  rapids  where  it  ran  laughing  in  glee,  again  still  in  its 
movement  as  the  growth  of  the  grass,  now  running  beneath  sharp 
cliffs  where : 

"High  rocks  throw, 

Throiigh  deeps  below, 

A  duplicated  golden  glow", 

again  spreading  out  into  tranquil,  shallow  reaches,  now  shadowed 
by  ferns  and  grass  through  which  the  light  falls  in  mottled  forms, 
again  like  a  mirror,  reflecting  every  object  looking  upon  it.  She 
found  it  as  we  all  have  found  it,  typical  of  all  streams.  In  the 
summer  days,  worn  by  the  long  and  absorbing  heats,  it  languidly 
journeys  along  if  at  all,  or  reposes  in  pools,  or  sinks  wholly  out  of 
sight.  In  spring  days  it  speeds  like  a  deer  in  joyous  laughter  to 
its  destination.  Tennyson  in  his  "The  Brook",  and  Lanier  in  that 
beautiful  poem,  one  of  his  most  delightful  productions,  "The  Song 
of  the  Chattahoochee",  tell  the  same  story,  only  in  different  lan- 
guage. It  is  not  a  tale  of  death,  but  of  life,  not  of  life  in  weakness, 
but  of  life  in  fulness,  not  of  discords,  but  of  harmonies.  It  is  a 
tale  of  empires  of  people,  little  people,  almost  fairy  people,  but  all 
organized,  all  engaged  in  appropriate  occupations,  group  faithful 
to  those  within  the  group,  but  hostile  to  those  without,  no  uncer- 
tainty here,  no  revolution,  all  contributing  of  their  gifts  willingly 
or  unwillingly  to  friend  or  foe,  all  ingenious  in  offense  and  de- 
fence, none  left  without  means  of  protection  and  none  without 
food  found  to  their  hand,  or  subject  to  their  cultivation. 

l^ow  how  typical  all  this  is  of  flowing  water  everywhere.  Those 
who  have  read  Shaler's  "First  Book  of  Geology,"  or  Fry's  "The 
Brook  Basin",  charming  presentations  as  they  both  are  of  natural 
forms  in  simple  language,  but  truly  conceived,  will  appreciate  the 
reference,  and  how  by  him  prepared  to  receive  the  teaching  is 
found  the  forms  of  nature  vitalized,  shot  through  and  through  with 
light,  and  if  one  has  truly  grasped  this  conception,  and  has  ever 
travelled  afar,  by  the  Ganges,  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  the  Rhine, 
the  Tiber,  how  constantly  his  mind  is  filled  with  the  thought  that 
all  rivers  are  the  same  in  function,  in  form,  in  variation,  in  capac- 
ity for  social  welfare,  in  music,  in  order,  in  complete  obedience  to 
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law,  "without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning".  To  grasp  the 
fact  that  water  in  streams,  which  must  always  be  the  form  of  run- 
ning water,  is  a  tool  of  infinitely  more  delicacy  than  the  Damascus 
blade  of  the  Saladin,  that  it  excavates,  yet  rounds  its  excavations 
into  forms  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  yet  more  than  this,  covers 
these  rounded  forms  with  textures  far  richer  than  the  hand  of 
man  can  weave,  to  appreciate  also  the  fact  that  it  is  a  life-bearer 
in  the  world,  is  to  see  the  world  under  forms  of  thought,  and 
thought  of  eternal  duration.  If  the  child  is  father  of  the  man,  the 
little  streamlet  is  the  river  in  epitome. 

This  same  line  of  thought  may  be  applied  to  every  other  form 
of  nature,  to  mountains,  to  plains,  to  rocks,  to  man  and  animals 
and  plants,  to  the  insect  life,  to  star  dust,  or  systems  of  worlds. 
Thought  is  formulated  or  if  one  may  use  a  more  striking  term, 
imbedded  in  matter,  in  time  and  space,  and  as  such  is  subject  to 
the  operations  of  that  strange  solvent  the  human  mind. 

The  conditions  imposed  in  order  to  obtain  living  spiritual  re- 
sults is  undivided  and  unbiassed  attention,  attention  without 
scepticism,  attention  with  faith.  In  a  singular  sense  it  is  true  that 
"Credo  ut  intelligam".  It  is  almost  as  true  that  "Credo  quia 
absurdum" ;  for  to  the  profound  student  of  nature,  strange  things, 
almost  apparently  incredible  beings  leap  up6n  the  stage  of  life. 
It  is  true  also  that  "Intelligi  est  percipi".  Augustine,  TertuUian, 
Berkley  were  not  students  of  the  natural  world.  They  were 
students  of  God's  will  and  way  in  men's  minds  and  hearts.  But 
God  moves  not  alone  here.  He  moves  as  well  in  the  world  of 
nature.  But  everywhere  nature  as  well  as  mind,  exacts  the  price 
for  its  comprehension. 

There  is  no  phenomenon  in  the  world  more  interesting  or  won- 
derful than  the  fruitfulness  of  men  who  have  compelled  the  world 
to  yield  up  her  secrets,  some  of  them  on  the  spot  from  which  their 
feet  have  never  strayed,  others  wanderers  in  every  clime,  yet  hold- 
ing on  to  the  one  thing  which  animated  them.  Gibbon  concentrat- 
ing his  thoughts  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Koman  empire,  Aristotle 
upon  the  nature  of  being,  Socrates  upon  conduct,  Paul  upon  the 
work  of  causing  the  face  of  his  Lord  to  shine  in  the  face  of  men, 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  upon  the  child,  Shakespeare  upon  the  pan- 
orama of  human  life,  Kelvin  upon  force,  Peary  upon  the  arctic 
night,  Horace  Mann  upon  the  education  of  the  American  people. 
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Shaler  upon  geologic  forms  and  activities,  Burroughs  upon  ani- 
mate life,  Muir  upon  the  Sierras,  Jordan  upon  fishes,  Webster 
upon  constitutional  law, — what  an  assemblage  of  names  to  conjure 
with,  and  yet  all  exemplify  the  same  truth  that  nothing  is  or  can 
be  witheld  from  him  who  will  not  be  denied.  ^'Seek  and  ye  shall 
find.    Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 

It  must  be  added  tliat  in  all  this  process  of  learning  the  imagi- 
nation while  a  powerful  factor  in  making  truth  clear,  must  yet  be 
regarded  as  the  handmaid  of  reason.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
if  God  geometrizes,  the  mind  following  Him  must  syllogize.  All 
investigation  is  thinking;  all  thinking  is  comparing  objects  with 
objects  held  before  the  mind  in  the  act  of  attention  by  the  will. 
All  comparison  is  based  upon  abstraction.  The  results  of  abstrac- 
tion are  and  must  be,  universal  conceptions,  out  of  which  alone 
the  mind  forms  its  judgments.  It  is  a  long  and  difficult,  and  for 
the  most  part,  so  far  as  regards  mental  processes,  an  unconscious 
way  from  unorganized  nature,  unorganized  so  far  as  human 
thought  is  concerned,  to  the  monumental  creations  of  modern  sci- 
ence. It  is  a  long  and  difficult  way  from  the  babe  in  the  cradle  to 
the  splendid  old  age  of  a  John  Bigelow.  The  instrument  of  devel- 
opment is  thought,  the  occasion  is  experience,  the  matter  is  one's 
immediate  environment.  Man's  life  or  soul  may  be  defined  as 
what  he  is  doing  or  has  done,  what  he  is  thinking  or  has  thought, 
what  he  is  feeling  or  has  felt  and  what  of  it,  if  after  all  this  one 
says: 

"Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be : 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
But  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 

The  significance  is  this,  that  by  such  efforts  men  share  if  slightly, 
in  the  thoughts  of  God,  and  if  in  His  thoughts,  then  in  His  life, 
which  is  life  eternal. 

And  this  life  is  not  the  life  of  an  abstract  being  without  defini- 
tion, without  possibility  of  being  known.  !N'o,  it  is  the  life  of 
nature,  of  sky  and  earth,  of  sunshine  and  song,  of  life  and  death, 
of  love  and  joy,  of  hope  and  achievement.  To  know  the  earth  in 
its  fulness  is  to  know  God,  for  it  is  to  "think  His  thoughts  after 
Him",  for  the  world  is  Thought. 


Great  Educators'^ 

I 

Michel  De  Montaigne 

A.  A.  Wetter,  Wendeli.  Phillips  High  School,  CnioAao,  III. 

the  world  in  general  Montaigne  is  an  unknown 
quantity ;  to  the  litterateur  in  special  he  is  a  writer, 
author  and  essayist,  and  only  to  the  initiated  few  is 
he  an  educator. 

He  himself  tells   us  that   he  was   born  between 
j  I   eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  the  28th  of  February, 

I  i    1533,  at  the  castle  of  Saint  Michel  de  Montaigne. 

«»iiiiiiiiiiia>iiHifiimc^  His  father  was  a  man  who  took  great  pains  with  the 
education  of  his  children,  especially  from  the  practical  standpoint. 
He  was  anxious  that  Michel,  for  instance,  should  learn  to  know 
the  dark  side  of  life,  so  he  accustomed  him  from  his  earliest  youth 
to  a  simple  mode  of  living,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  ^^to  teach 
him  gentleness  and  liberty  without  harshness  or  constraint." 

Michel,  in  his  quaint,  charming  way,  tells  us  of  how  his  father 
caused  him  to  be  awakened  to  the  sounds  of  a  flute,  so  that  the  first 
impressions  should  be  pleasurable  and  harmonious;  how  he 
learned  Latin  almost  before  he  learned  French,  by  being  addressed 
in  that  language  exclusively  by  the  professor  who  taught  him  the 
tongue  of  Yirgil  and  Cicero. 

When  he  entered  school  at  six  years  of  age  the  greatest  savants 
of  that  time  were  his  masters;  men  such  as  Grouchy,  Muret, 
Guerente.  When  he  left  college  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  his 
parents  wishing  him  to  take  up  jurisprudence,  he  began  to  study 
law.  But  his  biographers  are  singularly  silent  on  this  phase  of  his 
life ;  not  a  word  do  we  know  of  his  doings  during  these  years :  all 
we  know  is  that  in  1559  he  was  in  Bar-le-duc  at  the  court  of 
Francois  II,  and  the  year  after  that  in  Rouen  where  he  assisted 

*A   series  of  brief  biographies  of  noted   educators,  to  be  continued  in  Edu- 
cation  throughout   the   current   school  year. — Editor. 
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at  the  coming  of  age  of  Charles  the  !N'inth.  However,  he  must 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  time,  for 
in  one  of  his  prefaces  he  speaks  of  himself  as:  gentilhomme 
ordinaire  du  roi,  a  title  which  Henry  the  third  also  uses  in  a  letter 
he  addressed  to  him.  Aside  from  that  we  have  his  "Instruction", 
which  he  wrote  from  dictation,  given  him  by  Katherine  de  Medicis, 
and  his  correspondence  with  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Evidently  he  must  have  tired  of  court  life,  for  in  1571  at  the 
age  of  38,  he  returned  to  his  estates,  where  he  placed  the  following 
inscription  to  be  seen  today :  "Anno  Christie .  .  Ae.  XXXVIII, 
pridie  calend.  mart,  die  suo  natali  Mich.  Mont.  .  .servitii  aulici 
et  munerum  publicorum  jamdudum  sinu  pertaesus  se  intaeg.  . 
in  doctarum  originum  sinu  recessit,  ubi  quietus  et  omnium  securus 
quantillum  id  tandem  superabit  decurse  multa  jam  plus  parte 
spatti,  si  modo  jam  fataducant,  exiguas  istas  sedes  et  dulces 
latebras  avitasque  liberati  suae  tranquillitatique  et  otio  oonsecra- 
vit." 

So  far  Montaigne  had  only  been  known  as  translator  and  editor. 
But  as  soon  as  he  was  fully  settled  in  his  retreat  he  began  to  jot 
down  his  thoughts,  without  order  or  system,  just  as  they  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind.  These  thoughts  became  a  book,  and  the  first 
part  of  this  work,  which  was  to  immortalize  its  author,  appeared 
in  Bordeaux  in  1580. 

In  the  course  of  time  Montaigne  was  elected  mayor  of  Bordeaux, 
but  in  the  midst,  or  rather  in  spite  of  his  administrative  cares,  he 
found  time  to  add  chapters  to  his  book. 

The  first  editions  were,  however,  coldly  received,  for  they  con- 
tained such  original,  unheard-of,  profound  ideas,  that  the  public 
remained  stupefied  before  so  much  originality.  Furthermore,  he 
spoke  in  the  name  of  common-sense,  of  tolerance,  of  moderation, 
and  in  order  to  be  listened  to  by  the  crowd  one  must  flatter  its 
prejudices  and  passions.  Only  a  very  few  elect  spirits  understood 
from  the  very  first  the  profound  thoughts  of  this  book  and  Juste — 
Lipse  placed  the  author  above  the  seven  Greek  sages.  This  famous 
polygraph  was  then  the  supreme  judge  of  European  criticism,  and 
his  verdict  was  the  keynote  of  success  for  "les  Essais".  They  be- 
came popular  immediately,  and  when  the  cardinal  du  Perron 
called  them  the  "breviaire  des  honnetes  gens"  everybody  felt 
obliged  to  read  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  exer- 
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cised  a  good  influence  on  the  political  and  religious  opinions  of 
that  century. 

In  these  essays,  the  author  says  he  leaves  for  his  friends  and 
relations  a  faithful  portrait  of  himself,  with  his  vices  and  virtues. 
The  titles  are  unique  and  of  a  diverse  character.  "De  I'affection  des 
peres  aux  enfants;"  "A  demain  les  affaires,'^  "De  la  vanite  des 
paroles;"  "Comme  nous  plurons  et  rions  d'une  mesme  chose," 
and  so  forth,  and  very  often  it  happens  that  the  contents  of  the 
chapters  do  not  correspond  to  the  titles. 

If  we  want  to  get  at  the  views  he  holds  on  education  we  must 
wade  through  the  whole  number  of  his  essays,  for,  as  was  said 
above,  he  made  no  pretense  at  classification,  but  wrote  down  at  odd 
moments  what  happened  to  be  uppermost  in  his  mind.  He  was 
one  of  those  fortunate  men  who  find  appropriate  expressions  for 
what  they  want  to  say. 

If  we  compare  Montaigne's  ideal  with  that  of  the  Eenaissance 
we  shall  find  that  the  latter  attached  the  greatest  importance  to 
learning,  while  Montaigne  maintained  that  virtue  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties  should  come  first. 

The  chapter  on  "Du  Pedantisme"  alone  contains  some  pearls 
worth  setting:  "We  only  work  to  fill  the  memory  and  leave  the 
understanding  and  conscience  to  shift  for  themselves."  Or:  "The 
care  and  the  expense  of  our  parents  serve  only  to  furnish  our  head 
with  knowledge;  of  judgment  and  virtue  we  hear  absolutely 
nothing.  One  person  cries:  There  goes  a  wise  man,  and  another 
one  cries:  There  goes  a  good  man;  everybody  will  run  after  the 
smart  man  without  even  looking  at  the  good  man.  We  ask,  does 
he  know  Greek  and  Latin  ?  Does  he  write  in  prose  or  verse  ?  But 
whether  he  has  become  better  is  the  last  question  we  put ;  although 
it  should  have  been  the  first.  We  ought  to  inquire  who  knows  best, 
not  who  knows  most." 

The  opening  words  in  the  chapter:  Apologie  de  Eaimond  Se- 
bond  are: 

"Knowledge,  in  truth,  is  a  very  great  and  useful  thing;  those 
who  despise  it  expose  their  ignorance;  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
hold  it  in  such  high  esteem  as  some  do,  Herillus  the  philosopher, 
for  instance,  who  held  that  it  was  knowledge  that  would  make  us 
wise  and  happy;  or  even  as  those  do  who  say  that  knowledge  is 
the  mother  of  virtue." 
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Montaigne  recommends  that  knowledge  which  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  a  life  full  of  activity  and  experience.  "Train  the  judg- 
ment," is  his  battle-cry.  His  pupil  is  to  draw  his  chief  experiences 
from  men  such  as  Plutarch  describes.  For  him  the  aim  of  educa- 
tion was  the  practical  conduct  of  life  and  to  a  great  extent  his 
theory  of  education  shows  that  practical  sense.  But  it  has  also 
its  drawbacks  and  shortcomings.  First  of  all,  as  was  the  case  later 
on  with  Locke  and  Rousseau,  Montaigne's  system  could  be  applied 
to  the  wealthy  only,  to  those  who  could  afford  a  tutor  or  who  had 
money  enough  to  spend  on  travel  and  sight-seeing;  the  poorer 
classes  were  not  provided  for  in  his  curriculum;  it  was  left  for 
a  Pestalozzi  and  a  Froebel  to  administer  to  their  wants. 

Secondly,  his  views  on  woman  and  her  education  are  extremely 
narrow.  He  feared  that  education  would  mar  the  charms  of  the 
fair  sex  and  therefore  he  would  keep  woman  in  ignorance  of  all 
that  tends  to  widen  her  mental  horizon. 

And  thirdly,  Montaigne  has  very  little  genuine  love  for  children, 
showing  a  fondness  for  them  only  as  long  as  they  are  amiable; 
forming  thus  a  striking  contrast  to  that  other  mind  two  hundred 
years  later,  whose  key-note  was  love,  sympathy  and  self-sacrifice. 

His  pedagogy  is  one  of  moderation  and  discretion,  and,  while 
some  critics,  Pascal  for  instance,  find  it  wanting  in  many  respects, 
the  healthy  and  broad  views  he  held  on  education  in  an  age  when 
the  narrow  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  with  its  one-sidedness  held 
sway,  certainly  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  the  list  of  great  educators. 


EjEamination  Questions  for  "King  Lear". 

Maud  E.  Kingsley,  East  Machias,  Me. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  "mythic"  history  of  Britain?  What  was 
its  probable  origin  ?  How  was  it  regarded  in  Shakespeare's  time  and 
from  what  source  may  Shakespeare  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  it? 

2.  In  what  age  of  the  world  are  the  events  related  in  "KING- 
LEAR"  supposed  to  have  taken  place?  What  is  the  point,  in  this 
connection,  of  the  frequent  reference  to  pagan  and  religious  ideas  ? 

3.  What  sections  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  do  you  associate 
with  the  names  of  Albany,  Cornwall,  Gloucester,  Kent?  What  differ- 
ence of  rank  is  implied  in  the  titles  of  "Duke"  and  "Earl"  ? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  "Knights"  in  attendance  on  a  king?  What 
was  the  office  of  the  "King's  fool"  ?  Why  are  these  pertinent  questions 
for  one  studying  "King  Lear"  ? 

5.  What  is  thfe  plot  of  this  drama  ?  Name  the  characters  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  the  plot  at  the  outset. 

6.  If  you  had  no  idea  of  the  story  of  the  drama,  what  conclusions 
would  you  draw  from  reading  Act  I,  scene  1?  How  much  of  the 
plot  would  be  revealed  to  you?  How  many  of  the  characters  would 
be  introduced  to  you  ? 

7.  What  word  will  best  describe  that  mental  characteristic  of  Lear 
which  brings  about  all  his  trouble  ?  Show  the  manner  in  which  Lear 
is  opposed  in  his  plan  and  the  manner  in  which  he  meets  such  re- 
sistance. 

8.  Tell  the  story  of  the  play  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  To 
which  class  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  does  it  belong?  What  position 
does  it  hold  in  that  class  ? 

9.  Justify  Cordelia's  conduct  in  Act  I,  scene  1.  Does  any  better 
line  of  conduct,  under  the  circumstances,  suggest  itself  to  you  ? 

10.  Describe  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  opening  of  Act  I, 
scene  2. 

11.  A  critic  has  said:  "The  consequences  flowing  from  what  Lear 
has  done,  make  up  three  distinct  tragedies  which  go  on  working  side 
by  side".    Show  that  this  statement  is  true. 

12.  What  is  the  underplot  of  this  drama?  How  does  it  compare 
with  the  main  plot  in  the  problem  it  presents  ? 
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13.  Enumerate  the  events  which  lead  up  to  the  madness  of  Lear. 
Mention  the  personages  who  are  the  cause  of  the  madness  and  those 
who  are  affected  by  it. 

14.  Describe  in  full  the  Mad  Scene.  Mention  all  the  devices  by 
which  Shakespeare  increases  the  effect  of  the  scene. 

15.  When  does  the  idea  first  occur  to  King  Lear  that  he  has  been 
unwise  in  his  distribution  of  his  kingdom  ?  What  part  does  the  Court 
Fool  play  in  this  connection  ? 

16.  What  scene  is  the  "emotional  climax"  of  the  plot?  Of  the 
underplot?    Describe  these  scenes  in  their  relation  to  each  other. 

17.  Describe  the  Hovel  Scene.  What  effect  has  it  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plot?  Why  does  Edgar  pretend  to  be  mad?  What 
use  does  Edgar  make  of  the  madness  which  he  has  assumed  ? 

18.  What  ideas  in  regard  to  insanity  and  the  insane,  anciently 
prevalent,  made  the  disguise  of  a  wandering  madman  a  practicable 
one?    What  are  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  bedlam? 

19.  What  has  the  French  War  to  do  with  the  action  of  "King 
Lear''  ?  Trace  the  allusions  to  this  war  throughout  the  play  and  show 
the  importance  of  the  event  on  each  of  the  leading  episodes  of  the 
story. 

20.  Describe  in  full  the  closing  scene  of  the  drama.  Comment  on 
the  effect  produced  by  this  scene. 

21.  What  qualities  of  the  human  mind  does  Shakespeare  portray 
in  his  great  tragedy  of  "KING  LEAR"?  Does  the  interest  of  the 
story  depend  upon  the  manifestations  of  these  mental  qualities  or 
upon  external  objects? 

22.  Under  what  circumstances  is  this  sentence  spoken  by  Lear? 
''The  little  dogs  and  all.  Tray,  Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,  see  they  bark 
at  me".  Why  is  this  simple  exclamation  so  very  effective  and  affect- 
ing? 

23.  "KING  LEAR",  although  one  of  the  most  highly  valued  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  is  seldom  or  never  presented  on  the  modem  stage. 
Can  you  suggest  any  reason  for  this  ? 

24.  Give  five  quotations  from  "KING  LEAR"  which  are  proverb- 
ial expressions  in  common  use  at  the  present  day. 

25.  Quote  at  least  three  criticisms  of  "KING  LEAR"  taken  from 
various  sources  and  discuss  each,  illustrating  your  discussion  by 
citations  from  the  text  of  the  drama. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

A  prominent  quality  in  the  character  of  all  highly  successful  men 
and  a  chief  element  in  the  attainment  of  success,  is  will  power.  It 
seems  to  us  a  not  unfair  criticism  of  the  present  generation  of  young 
people,  especially  in  the  cities  and  among  the  well-to-do  classes,  to 
say  that  they  are  notably  lacking  in  this  important  quality.  Too  much 
is  done  for  them.  They  buy  life's  pleasures  too  cheaply.  They 
make  amusement,  entertainment,  the  doing  of  that  which  is  agreeable 
at  the  time  being,  too  much  their  aim  and  end  in  life.  They  do  not 
look  at  themselves  and  the  world  in  a  serious,  earnest  way,  with  a  de- 
sire to  find  a  work  and  mission  that  shall  be  of  real  service,  and  that 
being  hard  to  do  greatly,  will  call  for  great  qualities  and  sustained 
labor,  and  so  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  them.  Probably  every 
thoughtful  parent  wishes  his  child  to  be  first  of  all  good  and  virtuous. 
But  next,  if  not  first,  he  wishes  him  to  be  forceful.  Indeed,  goodness 
itself  is  hardly  good  unless  it  has  energy  behind  it.  Without  this 
element  it  is  "goody-goody"  rather  than  good.  Worse  still  is  badness 
without  force.  There  is  hope  of  reform  and  ultimate  usefulness  and 
success  in  a  character  that  is  energetically  bad.  But  a  weak,  namby- 
pamby  badness,  easily  influenced  and  led  hither  and  yon  by  every 
shifting  current,  is  the  most  hopeless  of  all  material  that  the  educa- 
tor or  reformer  encounters.  The  best  intentions,  the  noblest  efforts, 
the  greatest  self-sacrifices  count  for  but  little  when  expended  on 
such  material  as  this.  But  outside  of  the  question  of  goodness  or 
badness  we  have  the  difficulty  of  getting  our  average  young  people 
to  take  hold  of  life  in  earnest  instead  of  just  allowing  themselves  to 
drift.  ISTeither  the  school  nor  the  home  can  solve  the  difficulty  alone. 
There  must  be  intelligent  co-operation.  Parents  must  realize  that  it 
is  not  good  for  their  children  to  have  too  much  money,  too  much  done 
for  them,  too  much  sjnnpathy  given  them  about  the  hardness  of  their 
lessons,  the  pressure  of  the  school  discipline,  the  requirements  of  the 
scholarship  standard  and  all  the  rest  of  the  school's  call  to  punctuality 
and  faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  duty.  These  are  the  things 
that  create  the  warp  and  woof  of  character  and  stiffen  the  fibre  of  the 
child's  mind.  Their  value  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  the  child  is 
made  to  feel  that  he  himself  must  do  something  to  pay  for  the 
privileges  which  are  his  in  being  given  an  education.  Self-made 
men  are  successful  largely  because  of  the  discipline  of  the  will  which 
they  have  obtained  by  their  struggle  with  almost  overwhelming 
obstacles.  The  best  scholars  are  usually  those  who  have  had  to  work 
the  hardest  to  learn.  Those  who  .  learn  their  lessons  most  easily, 
easily  forget  them.    Teachers  should  make  deliberate  efforts  to  awaken 
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and  strengthen  the  energies  of  the  wills  of  their  pupils.  A  strong, 
but  well-disciplined  will  is  a  large  element  of  success  in  every 
human  life.  The  surroundings  and  influences  of  each  child  should 
be  so  shaped  and  directed  as  to  help  him  to  become  a  forceful,  efficient 
member  of  human  society  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  good  of  the 
whole. 


We  recently  visited  a  large  city  park  at  an  hour  when  thousands 
of  people,  from  all  classes,  were  present  in  their  "Sunday  best" 
clothes,  to  listen  to  an  open  air  concert.  Taking  a  position  where  we 
could  see  the  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  young  couples  promenading  up 
and  down  a  central  walk,  something  challenged  our  attention  to  the 
difi'erences  in  the  form  and  carriage  of  the  different  young  people 
of  both  sexes  who  were  passing.  Never  before  were  we  so  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  need  of  instruction  in  physical  culture  in  our 
public  schools.  Scarcely  a  person  passed  us  who  was  carrying  the 
body  to  the  best  advantage,  either  for  health  or  grace.  One  could  see 
in  nearly  all  of  them  many  different  elements  of  strength  and  beauty. 
But  so  many  of  these  had  been  either  neglected  or  positively  counter- 
acted, or  even  destroyed!  Here  is  a  young  man  with  broad,  strong 
shoulders,  which  have  become  rounded  forward,  contracting  his  chest 
and  throwing  out  his  shoulder  blades  in  an  unpleasantly  conspicuous 
way,  suggesting  a  ready  candidacy  for  tuberculosis,  which  might 
easily  be  avoided  by  a  little  careful  discipline  begun  at  once.  There, 
sauntering  by,  is  a  tall  handsome  youth  whose  appearance  is  spoiled 
by  a  habit  of  toeing  in,  which  should  have  been  broken  up  before  he 
was  ten  years  old.  Here  the  eye  rests  upon  a  fair  young  girl  who 
would  be  positively  charming  but  for  an  awkward  habit  of  swinging 
her  arms  as  she  walks  as  if  they  were  pump  handles.  And  there  is 
another  who  has  laced  herself  into  a  close  resemblance  to  an  insect; 
and  the  young  man  who  attends  her  little  realizes  how  badly  he  is 
"stung."  Nearly  all  the  defects  one  notices  if  his  attention  is  called 
to  them  upon  such  an  occasion,  could  be  corrected  by  intelligent 
instruction.  Such  instruction  cannot,  or  rather  will  not  be  given  in  the 
home.  It  must  be  given  by  specially  qualified  teachers  who  shall  real- 
ize the  immense  value  of  such  a  service  in  the  uplift  of  the  average 
public  health,  and  in  the  improvement  in  beauty  and  grace,  of  the 
coming  representatives  of  the  human  race.  However  crowded  the 
curriculum  may  be,  there  should  always  be  a  place  in  it  for  physical 
instruction.  For  good  health  and  symmetrical,  graceful  bodies  are 
the  basis  for  well-disciplined  spirits  and  well-stored  minds. 


As  a  result  of  two  years  of  committee  work,  the  faculty  of  the 

University  of  Chicago  has     adopted  a  new  plan  for  entrance  to  the 

university,  and  has  authorized  certain  fundamental  changes  in  the 
curricula  leading  to  its  bachelor's  degrees. 
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So  far  as  concerns  entrance,  the  new  program  accords  to  the  high 
schools  a  much  larger  degree  of  independence  in  the  arrangement  of 
their  curricula  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  university  will 
still  require  fifteen  units  of  entrance  work,  namely  four  full  years 
in  an  approved  high  school,  (from  which  students  may  enter  by  certi- 
ficate), but  it  will  allow  much  greater  flexibility  in  the  studies  which 
the  high  school  students  may  pursue  during  their  preparatory  course. 

The  university  has  been  moved  to  make  these  changes  largely  be- 
cause it  appreciates  and  sympathizes  with  the  increasing  demand  laid 
upon  high  schools  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  their  own  com- 
munities. In  response  to  pressure  of  this  kind,  the  schools  have  found 
it  necessary  to  introduce  a  much  larger  amount  of  vocational  work 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  The  old  academic  subjects,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  are  not  thought  to  subserve  these  community  needs  so  effi- 
ciently as  are  subjects  of  a  more  practical  character.  In  view  of  this 
movement  which  is  going  forward  in  the  high  schools  of  the  country, 
the  university  has  come  to  feel  that  its  previous  entrance  requirements 
are  out  of  harmony  with  the  primary  obligations  of  the  schools  in  a 
way  which  is  undesirable  for  all  concerned. 

The  university,  therefore,  proposes  that  one  and  only  one  subject 
shall  be  hereafter  specificially  required  of  the  school,  namely,  English, 
which  must  be  pursued  for  at  least  three  years.  In  addition  to  this, 
in  order  to  secure  a  desirable  concentration  of  work,  and  to  attain 
such  intellectual  profit  as  arises  from  the  continuous  study  of  a 
single  subject,  it  is  required  that  a  student  shall  pursue  one  topic  for 
at  least  three  years,  and  another  topic  for  at  least  two  years.  This  is 
in  addition  to  the  requirement  of  English.  The  subjects  thus  pur- 
sued must  be  selected  from  among  five  groups  of  studies,  to  wit : 

1.  Ancient  and  Classical  Languages. 

2.  Modern  Languages. 

3.  History,  Economics,  Civics. 

4.  Mathematics. 

5.  The  ^NTatural  Sciences. 

Of  the  four  entire  years  of  work  somewhat  less  than  three  must  be 
devoted  to  work  in  these  groups,  together  with  English.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  student's  time  may  be  devoted  to  any  subjects  which 
the  school  accepts  for  its  own  diploijia.  This  permits  a  large  measure 
of  freedom  to  the  school  to  introduce  such  vocational  work  as  it  may 
think  wise  without  thereby  rendering  it  impossible  for  its  students  at 
the  same  time  to  prepare  for  college,  and  to  reach  a  decision  to  go  to 
college  late  in  the  school  course. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  program  contemplates  obliging  the  student 
to  connect  his  college  and  high  school  courses  by  continuing  for  at 
least  one  year  in  the  latter,  work  begun  in  the  former;  that  it  obliges 
him  to  distribute  his  work  to  some  extent  over  the  more  important 
fields  of  knowledge;  that  it  obligates  him  to  master  the  rudiments 
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of  at  least  one  foreign  language,  and  that  it  puts  him  under  obligation 
to  concentrate  a  large  amount  of  his  work  on  one  or  more  subjects 
before  graduation.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  dissipation  of  intellectual  energy  and  interest  characterizing  -a 
purely  elective  system,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  provide  for  special- 
ized work  leading  to  the  professions,  and  to  various  vocations. 

The  101st  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Child  Hygiene  of  the 
Kussell  Sage  Foundation,  consists,  of  the  first  comprehensive 
report  of  what  American  school  systems  are  doing  for  the 
health  of  children.  The  report  covers  conditions  in  1,038  cities,  or 
nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  important  American  municipalities.  It 
traces  the  development  of  medical  inspection  of  schools  from  its 
inception  in  Boston  16  years  ago  and  gives  details  as  to  the  army  of 
school  physicians,  nurses  and  dentists  now  employed  to  safeguard 
the  health  of  American  school  children. 

An  examination  of  the  report  reveals  the  immense  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  past  decade.  Ten  years  ago  the  number  of 
American  cities  having  systems  of  medical  inspection  was  eleven; 
at  the  present  time  it  is  443.  The  first  school  physicians  were  em- 
ployed by  Boston  in  1894.  Now  there  is  an  army  of  nearly  1,500  of 
them.  The  first  school  nurses  were  employed  by  New  York  nine  years 
ago.  Now  they  number  between  four  and  five  hundred  and  are  em- 
ployed by  eighty  cities.  Sixty-nine  cities  are  regularly  employing 
dentists  to  care  for  the  teeth  of  their  children. 

Marked  differences  are  found  between  the  different  states  with 
respect  to  progress  made  in  providing  for  medical  inspection.  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Jersey  stand  easily  at  the  head  of  the  list  with 
universal  compulsory  school  medical  inspection,  while  in  Vermont, 
Mississippi,  Montana  and  Idaho  the  municipalities  have  not  even  be- 
gun work.  The  greatest  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Far  East  and 
Far  West,  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  States  easily  outranking 
those  in  the  south  Atlantic,  South  Central  and  North  Central  groups. 

A  large  portion  of  the  report  is  given  over  to  the  hygiene  of  the 
school  room  and  data  are  given  for  the  1,038  cities  telling  about  the 
use  of  such  modem  innovations  as  individual  drinking  cups,  sanitary 
fountains,  vacuum  cleaners  and  adjustable  desks.  The  number  of 
cities  supplying  individual  drinking  cups  is  nearly  300,  while  those 
having  schools  equipped  with  sanitary  fountains  number  almost 
800.  The  figures  show  that  the  deadly  feather  duster  is  being  rapidly 
banished.  More  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  cities  use  moist  cloths  for 
dusting  purposes,  and  nearly  800  use  dust  absorbing  compounds  for 
sweeping.  Eighty-nine  cities  are  cleaning  their  school  rooms  by 
means  of  vacuum  cleaners. 

Contrasted  with  these  evidences  of  progress  are  figures  showing 
that  fifty-one  cities  report  that  their  school  room  floors  are  never 
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washed,  and  seven  that  the  washing  of  school  room  windows  is  entirely- 
neglected.  In  almost  1,000  cities  instruction  is  given  in  the  effects 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco ;  649  have  special  courses  devoted  to  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  tuberculosis;  and  592  give  lessons  in  first  aid  to 
the  injured.  The  tables  of  the  report  are-  so  arranged  as  to  give  all 
of  the  different  sorts  of  information  by  state  divisions,  by  individual 
states,  and  finally  for  each  separate  city  of  the  entire  1,038. 


We  believe  that  we  are  doing  our  readers  a  kindness  in  advising 
them  to  place  their  orders  for  periodical  subscriptions,  with  some 
reliable  agency  or  direct  with  the  publishers,  very  early  in  the  school 
year.  This  advice  is  based  upon  several  years'  experience  in  filling 
periodical  subscription  orders.  We  find  that  the  American  people 
largely  order  their  magazines  in  the  months  of  December  and  Jan- 
uary. The  result  is  that  the  publication  offices,  especially  of  the 
larger  and  more  important  periodicals,  are  simply  glutted  with  orders 
during  those  months.  They  are  received  by  tens  of  thousands  in  a  day 
or  a  week,  and  it  is  simply  impossible  to  take  care  of  them  with  any 
degree  of  promptness.  They  are  pigeon-holed  and  often  vexatious 
delays  and  costly  errors  result.  By  the  time  a  given  order  is  reached 
the  edition  of  the  month  may  have  been  exhausted  and  the  sub- 
scriber's file  is  broken. 

The  remedy  is  to  subscribe  early  in  the  autumn  before  the  rush  is 
on.  We  are  sure  that  you  will  get  better  service  in  such  a  case  and 
find  the  plan  satisfactory  from  every  point  of  view. 


The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  is  to  make  its  hundred-acre 
farm  an  important  factor  in  the  education  of  teachers  for  rural  com- 
munities. The  farm  will  be  equipped  and  conducted  so  that  it  will 
be  a  living  demonstration  of  what  is  essential  to  economic  success  and 
the  betterment  of  rural  life.  The  rationale  and  some  details  of  this 
phase  of  normal  school  education  are  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  paragraphs : 

"There  is  a  growing  demand  in  progressive  rural  communities  for 
young  men  and  women  as  teachers  who  love  country  life,  who  under- 
stand the  possibilities  of  the  rural  school  and  are  familiar  with  its 
problems.  In  its  past  history  the  State  Normal  University  has  made 
no  attempt  to  prepare  specifically  rural  school  teachers.  The  principles 
of  teaching  are  the  same  everywhere.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the 
same  subject  matter  is  needed  in  the  curriculum  in  town  and  country; 
hence  if  this  subject  matter  and  these  principles  were  mastered,  the 
intelligent  teacher  can  adapt  his  methods  of  instruction  and  manage- 
ment to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  his  own  school.  The  act  estab- 
lishing this  school  in  1857  provided  for  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  the  natural  sciences  including  agricultural  chemistry,  animal  and 
vegetable  physiology.     This  provision  looked  to  the  special  needs  of 
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the  farmers  of  this  great  agricultural  State,  yet  until  the  past  few  years 
no  attempt  was  made  to  give  an  agricultural  coloring  to  any  of  the  in- 
struction in  chemistry  or  in  animal  or  vegetable  physiology  and  the 
lands  donated  for  the  specific  purpose  of  practical  experiments  in  agri- 
culture have  been  leased  to  nursery  companies.  It  is  now  the  plain  duty 
of  the  normal  school  to  recognize  that  our  students  who  are  to  teach 
in  the  country  need  a  special  body  of  knowledge  relating  to  country 
life,  and  that  the  young  teacher  must  not  be  expected  to  apply  prin- 
ciples skilfully^ to  new  conditions,  without  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
of  such  conditions. 

There  is  a  considerable  body  of  important  knowledge  relating 
to  farming  that  the  young  farmer  is  not  likely  to  learn 
unless  he  begins  upon  it  in  the  school.  The  origin,  composition, 
physics  and  chemistry  of  soils,  the  reasons  for  drainage  and  tillage, 
the  function  of  fertilizers,  the  value  of  rotation,  the  life  habits  of 
parasites,  the  diseases  of  plants  and  animals  are  matters  of  which 
the  ordinary  farmer  knows  little.  Moreover,  plant  propagation,  the 
combating  of  insect  pests,  the  war  on  weeds,  the  rearing  and  feed- 
ing of  live-stock  to  be  thoroughly  efificient  must  be  rational,  not  merely 
empirical.  Farming  must  be  scientific,  the  elements  of  the  science 
must  be  taught  in  the  schools.  This  institution  should  add  to  its 
faculty  a  professor  of  agriculture,  a  man  trained  in  a  good  agricultural 
college.  He  should  instruct  his,  students  in  agricultural  science  and 
use  the  farm  to  illustrate  and  demonstrate  important  principles  and 
exemplify  good  farming  methods."  The  President,  David  Felmley,  is 
efficiently  carrying  out  these  recommendations  and  the  results  will, 
we  are  sure,  justify  the  methods. 


A  notable  transference  during  the  summer  is  that  of  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Hon.  Elmer  C.  Brown  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  New  York  University, — a  position  of  commanding  influence 
and  power.  Superintendent  P.  P.  Claxton  of  Tennessee  succeeds  Mr. 
Brown  at  Washington,  which  is  a  strong  appointment.  We  trust  that 
in  due  time  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  will  receive  from  Con- 
gress a  support  commensurate  with  the  ability  of  its  head  and  the 
greatness  of  its  possibilities.  At  New  York  University,  Dr.  Carl  A. 
Krause  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  "Methods  in  Modern  Lan- 
guages." He  will  use  the  'T)irect  Method"  that  has  been  so  successful 
in  Germany.  Dr.  Frederick  Montesen  will  be  lecturer  on  "Foreign 
School  Systems."  Four  courses  in  "Experimental  Pedagogy"  will  be 
given  by  Dr.  Paul  R.  Radosavljevich.  Commissioner  Claxton  will 
make  the  principal  address  at  the  opening  of  the  fall  term  on  Satur- 
day, September  23,  at  10.30  A.  M. 


A  Brief  for  the  Classics 

Edwakd  Porter  Davis,  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*jiiiiiiiiiHit3iiiiuiiiiiic*HE  opponents  of  the  classics  have  so  echoed  the 
I  I    arguments  of  one  another,  the  feebler  minds  taking 

I  T^  I  up  and  reverberating  the  words  of  the  stronger,  that 
I  JL  I  many  an  unprejudiced  listener  has  been  brought 
i  i   to  believe  that  after  all  there  must  be  much  force 

I"""'"""'"" "I  in  their  tirades.     This  is  an  age  of  radicalism  and 

I  I   apostasy  and  any  group,  who  cry  out  against  old 

JjiiiiiimmciHimimucJ  institutions  and  can  propose  a  substitute  for  the 
established  order  of  things,  gets  an  eager  hearing.  There  is, 
moreover,  a  class  of  thoughtful  men  who  are  sincere  in  their 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  classics  can 
not  be  as  well  gained  with  a  smalled  expenditure  of  time  and 
energy.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  review  briefly  and  dis- 
passionately the  present  status  of  the  classics,  and  to  arrive  at 
some  conclusion  justified  by  the  past  and  present  history  of  the 
contention  between  the  pro-  and  anti-classicists. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  Herbert  Spencer  severely  attacked  classic- 
al study  and  in  somewhat  lesser  degree  all  language  study,  assert- 
ing that  science  and  history  possessed  very  great  utilitarian  virtues 
and  that  linguists  and  literature,  like  music  and  art,  served  little 
to  advance  the  world's  material  progress,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  is  the  sine  qun  non  of  all  progress.  His  mighty  genius 
commanded  and  still  commands  unquestioning  acceptance  of  all  he 
says  on  the  part  of  many  who  feel  that  the  prince  of  modern  phil- 
osophers can  arrive  at  no  illogical  conclusion.  Iri  referring  to 
Mr.  Spencer's  famous  essay.  Professor  Bennett  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity says,  "Herbert  Spencer  has  often  and  with  great  acumen 
j-ustly  convicted  other  thinkers  of  unwarranted  assumptions  and 
bad  logic,  but  in  the  present  instance  he  seems  to  cap  the  climax 
in  his  absolute  begging  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  value  of 
Latin  (and  this  statement  holds  equally  well  for  Greek)  can 
never  be  proved  or  disproved  by  passionate  declarations  of  its 
worth  or  worthlessness.     Spencer  unfortunately  has  not  attempted 
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to  go  beyond  these  methods,  and  it  is  doubly  unfortunate  that 
this  attitude  has  been  assumed  by  a  thinker  who  exhibits  such 
exceptional  seriousness,  candor  and  intellectual  integrity,  and  the 
influence  of  whose  utterances  must  inevitably  be  so  great/' 

Following  Mr.  Spencer  have  come  a  large  number  who  have 
attacked  the  position  of  the  classics,  claiming  that  they  do  not 
give  such  power  as  is  usable  in  other  pursuits,  that  they  fail  to 
develop  capable  and  clear  thinking,  that  they  do  not  foster  more 
culture  than  less  exacting  subjects  and  that  they  deal  with  old  and 
for  the  most  part,  forgotten  institutions  and  are  out  of  keeping 
with  the  genius  of  this  modern  age. 

The  classics  a  few  generations  ago,  held  indisputably  the  com- 
manding position  among  all  other  subjects  of  the  school  and  col- 
lege curriculum.  Mathematics  and  philosophy  shared  with  the 
ancient  tongues  almost  the  entire  time  of  the  student.  The  recent 
development,  however,  of  the  natural  and  physical  sciences,  the 
rise  of  good  modern  literature  and  the  commercial  spirit  of  the 
age  have  retired  Greek  and  Latin  to  a  place  co-ordinate  with  or 
subordinate  to  the  modern  subjects,  and  have  even  forced  them 
to  defend  their  right  to  remain.  "No  longer  is  there  any  necessity 
for  one  or  two  studies  to  sway  the  curriculum,  and  even  the 
friends  of  the  ancient  languages  do  not  desire  to  have  them  re- 
stored to  their  former  dominion.  For  more  than  two  thousand 
years  they  have  kept  alive  the  fire  of  learning,  the  spirit  of  schol- 
arship, and  the  love  of  the  .artistic  and  the  noble;  that  they 
should  now  be  relegated  to  a  position  of  inferiority  would  be 
extremely  unfortunate.  And  this  feeling  is  not  produced  by  sen- 
timent and  the  mere  love  of  tradition,  but  by  the  inherent  qual- 
ities of  the  subjects  themselves. 

Language  study  is  a  logic.  The  mastery  of  inflections  and  prin- 
ciples, of  syntax,  and  the  application  of  these  in  reading  and 
translating,  furnish  a  valuable  mental  discipline.  The  faculties 
of  judgment  and  reasoning  are  brought  into  active  play.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  the  classical  languages  better  than  any  others 
provide  this  training  because  of  their  difference  in  structure, 
word  order  and  feeling.  To  render  accurately  a  Greek  or  Latin 
sentence  into  idiomatic  English,  a  student  must  understand  its 
forms  and  constructions.  A  French  sentence,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  often  be  translated  correctly  with  little  knowledge  of  either. 
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Many  go  further  even  than  this  and  say  that  Greek  and  Latin 
better  than  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  develop  those  facul- 
ties of  the  intellect  which  man  must  employ  in  his  daily  life.  This 
latter  claim  has  been  met  by  the  counter  claim  of  the  anti-classicists 
that  as  good,  if  not  better,  disciplinary  training  is  given  by  other 
subjects,  notably  the  sciences,  and  that  the  superior  informational 
value  of  the  latter  (a  statement,  hov^ever  not  universally  con- 
firmed) makes  them  more  desirable  in  every  way. 

The  test  of  a  theory  is  found  is  practical  experience.  Testi- 
mony from  American,  French  and  German  sources  on  this  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  fairly  conclusive  in  settling  the  dispute  as  to 
whether  the  training  gained  from  classical  study  is  transferable  to 
and  usable  in  other  pursuits. 

Principal  Mackenzie,  discussing  this  point  before  the  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  said,  "Twenty-three  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  stud- 
ent at  one  of  our  foremost  academies,  there  was  no  scientific  or 
English  course;  that  is,  no  course  without  Latin.  Those  who 
know  the  history  of  the  school  for  the  century  closing  in  the  seven- 
ties, know  her  brilliant  achievements  in  developing  mental  power 
with  Latin  as  the  staff  of  the  pupil's  mental  life.  Meantime,  in 
company  with  all  our  fitting  schools,  she,  too,  has  established  an 
English  course  without  Latin.  I  could  give  no  umbrage  nor  be 
charged  with  indelicacy,  were  I  to  repeat  the  statements  made  to 
me  by  her  teachers  as  to  the  unfavorable  change  in  the  intellectual 
tone  and  character  of  the  institution.  There  are  in  this  associa- 
tion an  earnest,  skillful,  experienced  body  of  teachers  connected 
with  our  high  schools  and  other  schools  of  secondary  grade.  I 
have  yet  to  meet  one  such  teacher  who,  administering  courses  of 
study  both  with  and  without  one  or  two  of  the  classical  languages, 
does  not,  however  reluctantly,  affirm  that  satisfactory  scholarship 
is  found  only  on  the  so-called  classical  side  and  that  therefore  no 
satisfactory  substitute  for  Greek  and  Latin  has  yet  been  found. 
President  B.  I.  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California,  declared 
it  his  conviction  that  French  and  German  cannot  compare  with 
Greek  and  Latin  as  effective  instruments  of  secondary  training. 
These  strong  statements  went  wholly  unchallenged  in  the  long  dis- 
cussion which  followed. 

Fouillee,  a  French  educator,  in  a  footnote  to  his  "Education 
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from  a  JSTational  Standpoint"  says,  "One  of  our  most  eminent 
critics  (Ferdinand  Brunetiere)  before  his  connection  with  the 
Kevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Ecole  Normale 
Superieure  and  taught  French  literature  to  the  pupils  at  the 
College  Chaptal  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  mathematical  stu- 
dents at  the  Lycee  Louis-le-Grande  and  the  College  Sainte-Barbe. 
At  Chaptal  almost  every  boy  passed  through  his  hands,  as  he  took 
each  class  some  time  or  other  during  the  week,  and  in  this  way 
he  knew  the  boys  in  six  classes,  of  course  of  varying  ages.  'Xow,' 
says  M.  Brunetiere,  'I  feel,  after  this  experience  gained  under 
exceptional  conditions,  that  for  opening  the  mind  and  for  general 
development,  for  a  knowledge  of  our  own  tongue  and  for  literary 
skill,  the  boys  who,  instead  of  a  classical  training,  have  received 
a  purely  French  education,  with  the  addition  of  modern  languages, 
are  at  least  two,  and  perhaps  three  years  behind  their  fellows.'  At 
Louis-le-Grande  and  Sainte  Barbe,  M.  Brunetiere's  pupils  had 
done  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  only,  and  had  never  had  a 
thorough  grounding  in  that,  intending  only  to  devote  themselves 
at  an  early  period  exclusively  to  mathematics.  Here  again  the 
superiority  of  even  a  little  classical  training  was  equally  marked." 
"These  observations,"  adds  Fouillee,  "agree  with  my  own  while  I 
was  engaged  in  teaching." 

The  Philosophical  Faculty  of  Berlin,  asking  the  German  gov- 
ernment to  reconsider  its  action  in  opening  the  universities  to 
graduates  of  the  Realschulen,  presented  a  memorial  signed  by  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  zoology,  economics, 
philosophy,  English  and  German,  stating  that  the  non-classical 
students  were  inferior  to  the  classical  when  the  two  came  to- 
gether to  do  university  work,  even  when  that  work  was  in  science 
rather  than  in  literature. 

Careful,  daily  translation  develops  a  fine  feeling  for  synonyms 
and  requires  the  exercise  of  good  judgmeht  and  taste  in  their 
selection.  It  causes  the  pupil  to  acquire  a  sense  for  form  and 
style,  and  trains  him  to  express  himself  with  clearness  and  pre- 
cision. By  reason  of  their  inherent  differences  in  thought-forms 
from  our  own  tongue,  the  classical  languages  serve  these  ends 
to  an  unusual  degree  of  efficiency.  The  customs  and  institutions 
of  the  ancient  world  are  just  sufficiently  different  from  ours  to 
demand  for  their  understanding  and  interpretation  the  exercise  of 
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the  very  faculties  most  needed  in  English  composition.     There  is 
no  better  language  exercise. 

Further,  modern  customs  are  so  directly  the  outgrowth  of  ancient 
ones,  and  modern  politics  and  philosophy  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  that  there  is  no  ade- 
quate appreciation  of  the  one  without  some  more  or  less  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  other.  Again,  the  Latin  language  has  supplied 
the  English  with  so  great  a  proportion  of  its  vocabulary  and  so 
large  a  part  of  its  atmosphere,  that  English  might  almost  as  well 
be  called  a  Romance  as  a  Teutonic  language. 

The  English  epic  and  the  English  drama  are  merely  a  continua- 
tion or  extension  of  the  Greek  epic  and  the  Greek  drama.  Mil- 
ton's great  masterpiece  and  Shakespeare's  plays  are  inheritances 
from  Homer  and  Euripides;  it  is  only  as  the  student  of  English, 
literature  grounds  himself  thoroughly  in  the  classical  that  he  comes 
fully  into  an  appreciation  of  his  own.  This  holds  true  with  almost 
equal  force  of  the  whole  field  of  modem  European  literature. 

The  claim  is  made  that  the  study  of  the  classics  is  of  little  or 
no  vocational  or  utilitarian  value,  and  that,  during  the  period  of 
training,  the  time  of  the  student  should  be  spent  in  gaining  useful 
knowledge,  instead  of  such  knowledge  as  can  not  be  transformed 
into  bread  and  butter.  But  what  subjects,  may  we  ask,  as  gener- 
ally taught- in  our  schools  and  colleges  have  any  real  vocational  or 
utilitarian  value?  Which  subject  of  the  college  course  enables 
a  student  to  earn  a  living  after  he  has  left  the  academic  walls? 
Scarcely  one.  They  all  serve  to  put  him  in  touch  with  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  inheritance  of  the  human  race,  to  give  him  power 
and  grasp,  to  enlarge  and  broaden  his  s^nnpathies,  and  to  increase 
his  usefulness.  The  student  of  physics  or  of  economics  after  long 
study  has  not  gained  such  information  as  will  earn  him  a  living. 
The  science  and  philosophy  are  of  no  more  actual  service  than  the 
classics  in  setting  a  man  up  in  the  commercial  world.  Their  aim 
is  to  train  the  mind  and  broaden  the  soul  which,  after  all,  is  the 
same  as  the  aim  of  the  classics.  The  places  to  get  real  vocational 
and  utilitarian  training  are  trade  schools,  the  technical  schools, 
the  professional  schools. 

But  aside  from  all  this,  is  education  to  be  put  on  a  purely  com,- 
mercial  basis  ?  Even  if  certain  subjects  possessed  a  greater  prac- 
tical value,  are  they  for  that  reason  to  drive  the  humanistic  out 
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of  education?  There  are  things  more  to  be  desired  than  great 
riches  and  more  to  be  cherished  than  silver  and  gold.  Happiness 
is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  material  possessions.  A  sufficiency 
is  all  the  wise  man  wants.  Contentment  depends  upon  the  wisdom 
and  imperturbability  of  the  mind  and  not  upon  houses  and  land, 
stocks  and  bonds.  A  life  is  more  important  than  a  living  and 
manhood  is  worth  more  than  money. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  modern  languages  should  displace 
the  ancient  because  of  their  greater  usefulness;  the  student  may 
want  to  read  French,  Spanish  and  German  books,  may  have  to  en- 
tertain foreigners  at  home  or  travel  in  strange  lands.  The  per- 
centage of  modern  language  students  who  read  foreign  works  after 
graduation,  or  who  ever  travel  abroad  or  entertain  foreigners  at 
home  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  French  is  no  more  practical 
than  Greek.  There  is  no  commercial,  bread-and-butter  value  in 
any  foreign  language  study.  Says  Professor  Grandgrent  of  Har- 
vard, himself  a  noted  modern  language  scholar,  "A  better  case 
should  be  made  for  the  placing  of  dancing  in  the  curriculum; 
nearly  all  pupils  are  likely  to  have  opportunities  to  dance,  but  not 
one  in  fifty  will  see  Europe  or  be  called  upon  to  entertain  a 
European.'^ 

The  reading  of  the  classics  in  translation  is  said  in  some  quar- 
ters to  convey  all  the  practical  information  that  years  of  study 
of  the  original  can  give.  This  is  true  of  writings  that  are  valuable 
only  as  cold  informational  dissertations,  and  holds  as  well  for  the 
modern  as  for  the  ancient  tongues.  But  it  does  not  hold  true  of 
real  literature.  The  genius  of  a  language  cannot  be  communicated 
in  a  translation.  A  sound  acquaintance  with  language  study  makes 
clear  that  the  perfect  epics  of  Homer  lose  much  of  their  beauty, 
charm  and  spontaneity  in  their  translation  into  English,  French, 
German  or  any  other  tongue.  The  English  language  cannot  ex- 
press the  Italian  temperament;  in  a  nation's  tongue  are  crystal- 
lized its  morals,  religion,  ideals,  civilization,  spirit,  in  fact,  its 
self,  and  no  other  can  fully  express  the  finer  and  subtler  literary 
beauties  of  the  original. 

The  civilization  of  Greece  and  Rome  has  never  ceased  to  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  all  scholars  of  subsequent  time.  The 
genius  of  the  Greeks  in  art  and  literature  and  the  constructive 
ability  of  the  Romans  in  law  and  world  dominion  give  them  a 
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place  which  bids  fair  to  be  conspicuous  in  education  as  long  as 
education  retains  even  a  semblance  of  its  present  self.  Greek 
poetry,  both  epic  and  dramatic,  rose,  developed  and  reached  its 
crown  among  a  population  remarkably  small.  Greek  art  in  all  of 
its  branches,  except  music,  has  never  been  improved  upon.  The 
modern  world  takes  its  ideas  of  democracy  and  its  ideals  of  phil- 
osophy and  ethics  from  the  Greeks.  The  matchless  civilization  of 
a  matchless  people  will  ever  remain  the  paragon  for  the  races  of 
the  earth. 

Upon  its  portals  the  founder  of  Cornell  University  left  a  legend 
which  shall  forever  thrill  the  human  soul :  "I  would  found  an  in- 
stitution where  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  subject." 
This  is  a  lesson  in  Catholicity.  Their  love  of  truth  and  breadth  of 
view  protect  the  learned  and  scholarly  from  casting  aspersions 
upon  humanistic  training.  Art  exhibitions  and  musical  festivals 
elevate  men's  souls,  but  do  not  directly  increase  the  earning  power 
of  their  bodies.  And  classical  study  will  not  disappear  from  any 
college  curriculum  that  pretends  to  be  liberal  as  long  as  men  appre- 
ciate art  and  literature,  the  beautiful  and  the  exalted. 


Foreign  Notes 

A  Sensational  Paper.  The  world  of  educational  affairs  presents 
at  the  present  time  a  livelier  scene  in  England  than  in  any  other 
European  country.  The  echoes  of  the  Imperial  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion are  still  ringing;  the  debate  on  the  appropriations  has  but  just 
closed,  and  the  Holmes-Morant  circular  is  a  burning  issue.  Beside 
the  circular,  the  other  events  are  dimmed.  The  paper  was  marked 
"confidential"  and  it  was  possibly  supposed  that  what  was  privately 
communicated  to  three  hundred  persons  would  be  known  to  nobody; 
but  the  whole  world  knew  it  within  the  brief  space  of  a  month.  The 
secret  came  out  in  the  House  of  Commons;  it  was  the  sensation  in 
the  public  press  not  for  one  day  alone,  but  for  several  days,  and 
every  educational  association  in  the  land  has  had  its  say  on  the  docu- 
ment. The  great  association  of  teachers,  the  N.  U.  E.  T.,  at  its 
summer  convention  stopped  the  ordinary  course  of  proceedings  for 
half  a  day  to  express  itself  on  the  subject. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  mischievous  paper,  the  principal  facts 
are  as  follows:  Its  author  was  Mr.  E.  G.  Holmes,  until  lately  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  under  the  Board  of  Education.  It  ex- 
pressed opinions  formed  by  him  in  view  of  previous  inquiries  en- 
trusted to  his  official  subordinates;  it  was  passed  on  to  his  superior. 
Sir  Robert  Morant,  the  permanent  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  original  copy  bore  the  mark  of  the  latter's  approval; 
thus  sanctioned  the  circular  started  on  its  mission  of  "sweetness  and 
light."  This  mission  pertained  to  the  local  inspectors,  with  whom 
the  Board  of  Education  has  nothing  at  all  to  do,  excepting  in  the  dis- 
interested way  of  general  concern  for  the  public  good.  The  local  in- 
spectors are  appointed,  if  at  all,  by  local  school  authorities,  their  func- 
tions are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  Government  inspectors,  and 
they  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  central  authority.  The  confidential  cir- 
cular expressed  decided  opinions  as  to  the  kind  of  persons  whom  it 
was  desirable  to  have  on  the  local  force,  and  drew  invidious  com- 
parisons between  ex-elementary  teachers  serving  in  that  capacity  and 
the  university  graduates  (Oxfotd  and  Cambridge)  appointed  as 
junior  inspectors  under  the  board.  The  former  were  characterized 
as  "uncultured  and  imperfectly  educated."  The  board  inspectors 
were  covertly  advised  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  men  "of  the  varsity  type"  for  the  local  service.  Full  particulars 
of  this  injudicious  circular  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary discussion  of  its  contents  and  in  current  educational,  and  non- 
professional journals.  Mr.  Holmes,  who  had  retired  from  the  ser- 
vice before  the  revelations,  in  a  public  letter  assumed  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  the  blunder ;  Mr.  Runciman  the  president  of  the  board. 
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confessed  that  he  had  not  seen  the  paper  before  it  was  circulated, 
repudiated  its  sentiments,  and  ordered  its  withdrawal;  but  the  storm 
is  not  allayed  and  is  spending  itself  upon  Sir  Eobert  Morant,  who,  in 
spite  of  much  excellent  service  for  the  schools,  is  regarded  as  the 
embodiment  of  arrogant  officialism. 

The  settlement  of  the  matter  is  not  yet  in  sight,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  great  body  of  English  teachers  will  not  rest  under  the  im- 
putations cast  upon  them,  and  they  have  the  power  of  an  organized 
body  and  strong  representation  in  Parliament. 

By  the  irony  of  fate  the  Holmes'  circular  came  to  light  just  on  the 
eve  of  the  publication  of  a  book  by  the  author  entitled  "What  Is  and 
What  Might  Be."  It  is  a  searching,  critical,  and  suggestive  study  of 
education  and  an  arraignment  of  the  deadening  influence  of  officialism. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  book  refutes  the  general  interpretation 
put  upon  the  circular  and  promises  in  spite  of  it  to  be  widely  read. 
The  question  raised  by  the  "confidential  circular,"  namely,  that  of 
values  in  the  inspection  service,  is  one  of  deep  interest  when  dispas- 
sionately considered. 

The  French  system  which  as  a  whole  is  far  from  perfect,  offers 
admirable  suggestions  in  respect  to  this  particular.  There  are  local 
school  committees,  but  no  local  inspectors,  excepting  in  Paris  and  one 
or  two  other  chief  cities.  The  government  inspectors  and  sub-inspec- 
tors are,  as  a  rule,  university  men,  but  they  must  have  served  for  a 
specified  term  as  teachers ;  so  that  if  they  bring  to  the  inspection  ser- 
vice, the  "culture"  and  "detachment"  of  scholars,  they  bring  also  the 
experience,  understanding  and  sympathy  of  teachers.  In  this  country 
we  lack  efficient  inspection  of  schools;  but  we  have  some  supervisors 
who  may  learn  from  the  English  sensation  what  to  avoid,  and  from 
Erench  example  what  to  imitate. 


Another  French  Example.  The  French  believe  in  rewards 
and  punishments  but  they  administer  both  in  the  spirit  of  modern 
philosophy  which  suits  the  effect  to  the  deed.  The  following  incident 
reported  in  a  contemporary  journal  shows  an  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple in  a  new  form  of  prize : 

In  the  month  of  July  forty  French  secondary  school  pupils,  twenty 
boys  and  twenty  girls,  went  to  London  to  spend  four  weeks  in  study- 
ing the  English  language  and  life  in  England.  These  visitors  to  the 
metropolis  varied  in  age  from  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  they  travelled 
in  two  parties,  the  boys  and  the  girls  being  separated,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  two  teachers.  Their  time  whilst  in  England  was  divided 
between  the  practical  study  of  English  and  systematic  sightseeing, 
with  particular  regard  to  things  connected  with  Anglo-French  com- 
mercial relations.  Some  of  the  number  were  winners  of  scholarships 
offered  to  the  best  pupils  in  every  secondary  state  school  in  France. 
The  prize  awarded  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  head  master,  but 
in  many  cases  it  consists  of  four  weeks'  foreign  travel  free  of  cost. 
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Sometimes  the  winners  are  sent  to  Germany,  sometimes  to  Italy  or 
Switzerland,  and  in  other  years  to  Spain  or  Belgium  and  Holland. 
Those  who  were  not  scholarship  winners  had  been  sent  over  by  an 
association  (L'Art  a  TEcole),  formed  for  the  purpose  of  brightening 
the  lives  of  school  children  and  enlarging  their  mental  horizon.  The 
necessary  funds  are  provided  by  the  profits  derived  from  amateur 
concerts  arranged  for  the  purpose  in  all  towns  where  branches  of  the 
association  exist,  and  by  subscriptions.  At  the  end  of  the  four  weeks' 
visit  each  of  the  boys  and  girls  was  required  to  write  a  report  of  the 
impressions  received  by  the  observation  of  life  in  London. 


Colonial  Education.  The  importance  of  special  education  for 
colonial  life  is  recognized  in  the  plans  for  the  new  university  at  Ham- 
burg, which,  if  carried  out,  will  make  the  faculty  of  colonial  science 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  university.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Lyons,  has  issued  an  elaborate  prospectus  for  the  course  of  co- 
lonial instruction  maintained  by  that  body.  Marked  prominence  is 
given  in  the  program  to  the  Chinese  language,  history,  and  customs. 
The  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  extreme  Orient  forms  a  subject 
in  the  course. 


A  Zealous  Minister.  The  Italian  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
Signor  Credaro,  urged  upon  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  the  pressing 
need  of  education  in  the  kingdom,  in  his  speech  on  the  budget  for 
the  current  year.  Among  the  evils  to  be  dealt  with,  he  noted  in  par- 
ticular that  822  schools  which  exist  in  theory  are  actually  not  in  opera- 
tion for  the  want  of  teachers.  At  the  same  time,  the  normal  schools 
are  steadily  losing,  the  registration  having  declined  from  3,957  stu- 
dents in  1907  to  2,446  in  1910.  The  minister  urged  the  superior 
claims  of  primary  education  for  liberal  support  from  the  government; 
secondary  and  higher  education  which  are  for  special  classes  should 
command  support  from  their  patrons. 

The  appropriations  for  education  have  been  considerably  in- 
creased during  the  past  two  years,  but  many  needed  reforms  are  still 
waiting  the  funds  necessary  for  their  realization. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

EDUCATIONAL  PROBLEMS.  By  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres- 
ident of  Clark  University  and  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Pedagogy. 
D.  Appleton  &  Company.     2  volumes.  $7.50  net. 

Anything  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hall  commands  attention  from  the  edu- 
cators of  the  w^orld.  These  sumptuous  volumes  present  in  carefully 
w^rought  out  form,  the  subjects  upon  which  he  has  been  lecturing  for 
many  years  past.  The  principal  topics  of  modern  education  are  fully  cov- 
ered and  the  latest  results  of  their  scientific  study  are  presented  by  the 
mind  and  hand  of  this  master.  While  we  speak  thus  in  high  praise  of  the 
books  and  their  author  we  are  not  unmindful  of  a  certain  tendency  to 
startling  and  sometimes  extravagant  statements  which  characterize  Dr. 
Hall's  style.  Those  who  know  him  and  often  hear  him  have  become  ac- 
customed to  this  "forcible"  and  easily  adjust  themselves  to  the  same. 
With  due  allowances  for  this  defect  the  reader  will  find  in  these  splendid 
volumes  enlightenment,  suggestion,  instruction  and  inspiration.  The 
chapters  are  dynamic.  They  start  new  trains  of  thought  and  investiga- 
tion. They  impress  one  with  the  vastness  of  the  field  of  labor  occupied 
by  the  educator  and  the  universality  of  the  interests  which  he  represents. 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  chapter  headings :  The  pedagogy  of  the  kindergar- 
ten ;  the  educational  value  of  dancing ;  the  religious  training  of  children 
and  the  Sunday  School ;  the  pedagogy  of  sex ;  industrial  education ;  the 
budding  girl ;  Sunday  observance ;  pedagogy  and  the  press.  The  volumes 
are  almost  encyclopaedic  and  will  find  their  place  along  with  the  author's 
"Adolescence"  in  every  library  that  makes  any  pretense  of  pedagogical 
completeness. 

THE  SOCIAL  DIRECTION  OF  HUMAN  PROGRESS.  An  outline  of  the 
Science  of  Eugenics.  By  Wm.  E.  Kellicott,  Professor  of  Biology,  Goucher 
College.    Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  April,  1911.  Price.  $1.50. 

This  recent  little  volume  states  succinctly  and  in  very  readable  form 
the  present  status  of  Eugenics.  Humanity  has  no  more  fundamental  issue 
confronting  it  than  raising  to  a  higher  plane  its  own  kind ;  the  bettering 
of  the  human  stock  for  and  during  future  generations.  Many  nations 
and  many  men  have  dreamed  of  this  as  an  ideal  but  only  recently  has 
science  given  us  the  tools  to  work  with  in  this  field.  The  Science  of 
Eugenics  is  new  and  for  its  laws  to  be  put  into  operation,  the  first  need 
is  a  dissemination  of  knowledge  of  its  aims  and  methods.  Prof.  Kelli- 
cott has  made  a  valuable  contribution.  The  profound  gravity  of  the  sit- 
uation, the  positive  methods  of  procedure  for  betterment  that  we  now 
have,  and  finally,  the  immense  improvement  that  will  accrue  to  future 
society  are  successively  and  convincingly  treated.  It  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION.  By  J.  Welton,  M.  A.,  Professor 
of  Education  in  the  University  of  Leeds.  Macmillan  and  Company  Lim- 
ited.   London.     Price  $2,40. 

This  is  a  careful  study  of  the  relations  of  psychology  and  education. 
These  relations  are  studied  in  the  actual  lives  of  children.  Facts  of  ex- 
perience are  sought  and  their  connections  observed  and  the  development 
of  life  as  a  whole  set  forth.  Those  who  are  interested  in  child  study  will 
find  the  volume  particularly  suggestive  and  helpful.  Bodily  endowment, 
general  mental  endowment  and  variations  in  mental  endowment  and  the 
direction  of  school  activity  are  chapter  subjects  which  are  treated  with 
special  fullness  and  ability.  The  book  makes  a  real  contribution  to 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  will  be  welcomed  by  students  of  the  sci- 
ence of  education. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  IN  GER- 
MANY AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,  by  John  Franklin  Brown,  Ph.  D. 
New  York.    The  Macmillan  Co.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

Dr.  Brown,  who  is  already  known  as  the  author  of  "The  American  High 
School"  and  a  teacher  of  repute,  in  the  book  before  us  lays  before  the 
reader  a  vast  fund  of  information — ^valuable  and  at  first  hand  touching  the 
thorough  way  in  which  Germany  prepares  men  for  this  work.  This  ma- 
terial was  largely  gathered  two  years  ago,  while  he  was  serving  as  ex- 
change teacher  of  English  at  Halle,  and  he  acknowledges  his  deep  indebt- 
edness to  Dr.  Wilhelm  Fries,  one  of  the  great  educators  of  Germany  of 
our  time.  Every  American  teacher  would  do  well  to  study  this  book  and 
learn  how  Prussia,  through  a  whole  century,  has  been  testing  and  devel- 
oping masterly  methods  for  training  teachers, — by  laborious  study,  by 
examining  systems  and  teaching,  by  criticising  and  being  criticised — to 
become  adepts  in  their  chosen  profession.  Such  men  when  they  have  won 
their  positions  are  well  paid  and  duly  honored  and  have  much  incentive 
and  freedom  to  work  out  their  ideals  and  win  name  and  fame.  Dr.  Brown 
regrets,  as  every  thoughful  reader  must,  "the  low  standards  of  training 
that  actually  prevail  among  us."  He  points  out  ways  by  which  our  stand- 
ards may  be  raised  and  the  efficiency  of  our  teachers  increased.  This  book 
deserves  wide  and  careful  reading. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM.  By  William 
T.  Foster,  Boston.    Houghton,  Miflflin  Co.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  book,  who  is  president  of  Reed  College,  has  given 
us  an  interesting  and  valuable  study  of  a  most  important  problem.  Every 
college  officer, — Trustee,  President,  or  Professor — will  find  in  this  broad 
and  thoughtful  survey  of  the  college  curriculum,  with  the  unprecedented 
changes  of  the  last  forty-four  years,  much  food  for  thought.  How 
simple  were  the  courses  of  earlier  times  and  how  rigidly  were  they  ad- 
hered to !  Then  came  William  Smith  of  Philadelphia  with  his  keen  logi- 
cal, revolutionary  ideas,  which  were  later  carried  still  further  by  that 
brilliant  son  of  Virginia,  Thomas  Jefferson.       But  it  was  reserved  for 
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President  Eliot  of  Harvard  to  inaugurate  the  great  changes  which  Ticknor 
and  Longfellow  had  desired  and  to  bring  in  the  complete  electric  system 
which  has  wonderfully  broadened  the  curriculiun  and  which  evidently  has 
come  to  stay.  This  great  change  is  not  an  unmixed  good.  It  has  points 
of  weakness  and  is  liable  to  abuse.  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  has  brought 
new  strength  and  power  and  gives  the  earnest  student  rare  opportunity  to 
make  the  most  of  himself.  This  book  is  the  fruit  of  great  labor  and  de- 
serves careful  reading. 

THE  PEINCIPLES  OF  INDUSTEIAL  MANAGEMENT.  By  John  C.  Dun- 
can, Ph.  D.    New  York.    D.  Appleton  &  Co.    Price,  $2.00,  net. 

Professor  Duncan,  who  is  connected  with  the  University  of  Illinois,  has 
put  the  business  world  under  great  obligations  to  him  by  the  preparation 
of  this  most  serviceable  book.  Young  men  who  are  about  to  engage  in 
business  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  read  these  pages  carefully  and 
thereby  "gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  principles  underlying  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  industrial  enterprises."  The  author  has  had  the  help  of 
leading  men  connected  with  the  greatest  trusts  and  manufacturing  firms 
of  the  country ;  such  men  as  Judge  Gary,  H.  C.  Folger,  Jr.,  H.  E.  Neise, 
L.  A.  Osborne  and  William  Laughlin, — ^men  who  employ  labor  by  tens  of 
thousands.  Under  "economic  environment,"  he  discusses  materials,  mar- 
ket, water  power,  climate,  plant  location,  business  concentration  and 
specialization,  etc.  Under  "Equipment  of  the  Plant,"  he  considers  its 
type,  by-products,  ideal  layouts,  fire  hazards,  light,  heat  and  ventilation  of 
building,  etc.  Under  "organization  and  management,"  he  discusses  the 
labor  force,  payment  of  workmen,  record  of  workers,  raw  material,  goods 
and  equipment.  In  helping  to  plan  wisely,  to  prevent  waste,  and  to  se- 
cure better  methods,  this  book  will  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
thoughtful  business  men. 

MENTAL  DISCIPLINE  AND  EDUCATIONAL  VALUES.  Second  edition, 
1911.  With  review  and  bibliography  of  the  literature  to  date.  W.  H.  Heck, 
M.  A.,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Virginia.  John  Lane  Com- 
pany, New  York.    Price,  One  Dollar  Net.    Postage  10  cents. 

The  table  of  contents  will  indicate  the  scope  of  this  volume,  which  is  an 
able  philosophical  discussion  of  an  old  subject  that  is  ever  new  in  Educa- 
tional circles.  The  chapters  present  the  following  topics :  The  Problem ; 
Eeview  of  Discussions ;  Eeview  of  Experiments ;  Observations ;  Localiza- 
ation  of  Function ;  General  Concepts  of  Method :  A  Standard  of  Educa- 
tional Values;  Elementary  Cirriculum;  Secondary  Curriculum;  Bibliog- 
raphy and  Index. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOGEAPHY  IN  ELEMENTAEY  SCHOOLS.  By 
E.  L.  Archer,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  University  College,  Bangor ; 
W.  J.  Lewis,  B.  Sc. ;  and  A.  E.  Chapman,  B.  A.  Adam  and  Charles  Black, 
London.    The  Macmillan  Company,  United  States. 

The  new  conception  of  Geography  as  a  branch  of  learning  is  carefully 
worked  out  in   this  volume.    The   central  idea    is  "the    effect  of   natural 
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agencies  on  human  affairs."  The  first  chapter  discusses  in  a  suggestive 
way  the  aim  in  teaching  geography ;  chapters  follow  on  the  subject  mat- 
ter, its  arrangement,  the  conception  of  regional  geography,  work  of  the 
first  standards,  maps  and  the  teaching  of  maps,  physiographical  side  of 
geography,  principles  of  climate,  etc.,  etc.  The  work  is  original,  thorough 
and  suggestive. 

THE  CLASSIC  MYTHS  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  IN  ART.  (Re- 
vised and  enlarged  edition).  Accompanied  by  an  interpretative  and  illus- 
trative commentary,  by  Charles  Mills  Gayley,  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature,  University  of  California.  Ginn  &  Company. 
Price  $1.60. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  familiarize  students  and  general  readers 
(1)  with  the  Greek,  Roman,  Norse,  and  German  myths  which  have  accli- 
mated themselves  in  English-speaking  lands  and  have  influenced  the  spirit, 
form  and  habit  of  English  imaginative  thought;  (2)  with  the  uses  to 
which  these  myths  have  been  put  in  English  and  American  poetry;  (3) 
with  the  principal  masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modern  sculpture  and 
painting,  illustrative  of  mythological  subjects;  and  (4)  with  the  history 
of  myth  and  the  more  evident  interpretations  of  the  various  narratives 
recited  in  the  text. 

The  book  is  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  of  the  eighth  to  the  tenth 
grades  in  our  schools,  and  to  use  as  a  guide  to  paintings  and  sculptures 
of  mythological  subjects  in  museums  and  galleries. 

WIDER  USE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  PLANT.  By  Clarence  Arthur  Perry.  In- 
troduction by  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  M.  D.,  Charities  Publication  Commit- 
tee.   Price  $1.25. 

r 

This  book  discusses  a  subject  of  large  importance  to  the  community. 
It  is  the  first  and  only  book  we  have  seen  upon  the  theme,  which  is  a 
modern  "happy  thought"  that  needed  but  to  be  stated  to  commend  itself 
to  a  large  part  of  the  tax  payers  of  the  country.  Why  tie  up  large  sums 
in  great  plants  that  are  capable  of  ministering  continuously  to  all  classes 
and  use  them  for  only  a  few  hours  a  day  part  of  the  year  for  a  single 
class — the  children.  The  school  house  is  coming  to  its  own  as  an  educa- 
tional center  ministering  to  old  and  young,  day  and  evening,  every  day 
in  the  year.    And  this  book  tells  how. 

A  LATIN  GRAMMAR,  by  Harry  Edwin  Burton,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Latin  in  Dartmouth  College.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    Price  $.90. 

In  this  book  the  author  undertakes  to  give  not  only  the  facts  needed  by 
the  student  in  the  elementary  school  but  also  to  give  the  more  unusual 
and  more  complicated  ones,  to  the  end  that  the  book  may  be  used  by  the 
student  in  college  as  well  as  in  preparatory  school.  While  the  book  includes 
the  more  uncommon  forms  and  constructions,  there  is  faithfully  excluded 
all  material  which  would  be  confusing  to  the  beginner  and  neglected  by 
the  more  advanced  students.    The  essentials  are  presented  with  the  greatest 
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possible  simplicity  for  the  beginner.  Familiarity  with  such  a  grammar 
acquired  at  school  will  be  of  immense  value  to  those  who  continue  the 
study  of  Latin  in  college. 

CICEEO'S  LETTERS.  Selected  and  edited  by  Ernst  Riess,  Ph.  D.,  De- 
partment of  Classics,  Boy's  High  School,  Brooklyn.  Price  60  cents.  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

There  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  letters  in  this  collection,  which  are 
edited  for  use  in  freshman  classes,  the  aim  being  to  present  a  readable 
text,  with  notes  and  introduction  of  an  elementary  character.  The  guid- 
ing principal  in  the  selection  of  letters  was  to  have  the  student  form  a 
clear  picture  of  Cicero,  not  only  as  a  man  in  public  life,  but  also  in  his 
private  relations  to  family  and  friends.  The  introduction  discusses  letter- 
writing  in  its  appropriate  position  as  a  branch  of  literature. 

Owning  to  the  1  imited  space  and  the  large  number  of  books  sent  us  for  review  we  are  able 
only  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following,  though  eaoh  one  of  these  volumes  merit  a 
separate  review  notice. — Publishers  of  Education. 

ISSUED  BY  THE  BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  ETHNOLOGY, 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

Bulletin  30,  Part  ?.  Handbook  of  American  Indians.  Edited  by  Freder- 
ick Webb  Hodge.     Government  Printing  Office,  Washington. 

Bulletin  40,  Part  1.  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages.  By 
Frank  Boaz.  With  Illustrative  Sketches,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington. 

ISSUED  BY  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

Report  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  Volume  2.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington. 

ISSUED  BY  THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY. 
Yearbook  of  Legislation,  1908.     Bulletins  37-39.     Edited  by  Clarence  B. 
Lester,   Legislative   Reference    Librarian.      Published   at   Albany   by   the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.    Price  $1. 

ISSUED  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 
Bulletin  No.  423,  City  Government  by  Commission.     By  Ford  H.  Mac- 
Qregor,  B.  A.    Published  at  Madison,  Wisconsin.    Price  40  cents. 

ISSUED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Journal  of  the  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  Forty-eighth  Annual 
Meeting  held  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  July  2-8,  1910.    Published  by  the 
Association  at  the  Secretary's  office,  Winona,  Minn. 

ENGLISH  TEXTS,  CLASSICS,  PROSE  AND  POETRY. 
Macmillan's  Pocket  Classics ;  Select  Orations.    Edited  with  introduction 
by  Archibald  McClelland  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  B.  D.  Macmillan  Company,  25  cents, 
net. 
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Longmans'  English  Classics:  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  and  Selected 
Poems.  Edited  with  notes  and  introduction  by  Allan  Abbott,  A.  B.,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  English,  Horace  Mann  High  School,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, New  York;  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     25  cents. 

Merrill's  English  Texts ;  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  edited  by  W.  D. 
Lewis,  M.  A.    Price  30  cents. 

Shakespeare's  Macbeth,  edited  by  Brainerd  Kellogg,  LL.  D.  Price  25 
cents.  Lord  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  and  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon, 
edited  by  Charles  Elbert  Rhodes,  A.  M.  Price  25  cents.  Charles  E.  Mer- 
rill Company. 

Standard  English  Classics ;  Selections  from  Byron,  edited  by  Samuel 
Marion  Tucker,  Ph.  D.    Price  30  cents. 

Selections  from  the  Old  Testament,  edited  by  Henry  Nelson  Snyder.  30 
cents. 

Dickens'  David  Copperfield,  edited  by  Philo  Melvyn  Buck,  Jr.  70  cents. 

International  Modern  Language  Series ;  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  edited 
by  B.  J.  Vos.  Price  60  cents.    Ginn  &  Company. 

Riverside  Literature  Series;  Extra  number  AA,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 
and  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  edited  by  H.  A.  Davidson.  Paper,  15 
cents. 

Extra  number  BB,  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Snow-Bound,  and  the 
Raven.    Paper,  15  cents. 

Extra  number  CC,  Selections  for  Memorizing  and  study,  poetry  and 
prose.      Paper,  15  cents.    Houghton  MiflBin  Company. 

Riverside  Literature  Series :  Jewett's  A  Night  Before  Thanksgiving,  A 
White  Heron  and  Selected  Stories,  edited  by  Katherine  H.  Shute.  Price, 
25  cents. 

Shumway's  The  Nibelungenlied,  edited  by  Daniel  Bussier  Shumway.  75 
cents.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Selections  from  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  for  Seventh  Grade  Read- 
ing. Selections  from  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  for  Eighth  Grade 
•  Reading,  chosen  by  Superintendent  Pearse  and  the  Principals  and  Teach- 
ers of  Wilwaukee.    Price  40  cents  each.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

American  and  English  Classics  for  Grammar  Grades,  edited  with  bio- 
graphical sketches,  portraits  and  notes.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  55 
cents. 

The  Silver  Series  of  Classics ;  Idylls  of  the  King  and  Macbeth,  30  cents 
each.    Pope's  Homer's  Iliad,  Books  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV.     25  cents. 

Milton's  Select  Minor  Poems,  edited  by  James  E.  Thomas,  25  cents.  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Company. 

Poetry  for  Schools.  Arranged  and  edited  by  Florence  Holbrook,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Forestville  School,  Chicago.  Book  I,  for  Grades  III,  IV ;  Book 
II,  for  Grades  V,  VI;  Book  III,  for  Grades  VII,  VIII.  With  portrait 
frontispieces  of  Longfellow,  Shakespeare  and  Tennyson.  Price  20  "cents 
each.    Charles  E.  Merrill  Company. 

Merrill's  Story  Books ;  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  by  Lewis  Car- 
roll.   Illustrated.    Price  30  cents.    Charles  E.  Merrill  Company. 
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Eiverside  Educational  Monographs ;  The  Recitation,  by  George  Herbert 
Betts,  Ph.  D.  Price  60  cents.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Religion  Rationalized,  Volume  II,  by  Rev.  Hiram  Vrooman.  The  Nunc 
Licet  Press. 

An  Anthology  of  Modern  English  Prose  (1741-1892),  by  Annie  fiarnett 
and  Lucy  Dale.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    $1.25  net.. 

Truths.  Talks  with  a  boy  concerning  himself,  by  E.  B.  Lowry,  M.  D., 
Forbes  &  Company,  325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  Price  50  cents  net,  postage 
5  cents. 

Open  Air  Crusaders.  A  story  of  the  Elizabeth  MacCormick  Open  Air 
School,  edited  by  Sherman  C.  Kingsley.  Price  50  cents.  Published  by  the 
Open  Air  Crusaders,  51  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Psychology  of  Christ,  by  Emily  Dudley  Wright.  Cochrane  Pub.  Co., 
New  York. 

A  Beginner's  History  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  II,  by  Herbert  Ernest  Cush- 
man,  A.  M.     $1.60  net.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Higher  Education  as  a  Training  for  Business,  by  Harry  Pratt  Jud- 
son,  University  of  Chicago  Press.     Price  55  cents  postpaid. 

The  Unfolding  of  Personality  as  the  Chief  Aim  in  Education.  By  Thisel- 
ton  Mark,  D.  Lit.,  B.  Sc,  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price,  $1.07  postpaid. 

PUBLISHED  BY  THE  3^IACMILLAN  COMPANY. 

Elements  of  Business  Arithmetic,  by  Anson  H.  Bigelow  and  W.  A.  Ar- 
nold.    Price,  70  cents. 

Dictation  Day  by  Day,  a  modern  speller,  by  Kate  Van  Wagenen,  20 
cents.  , 

The  Study  of  History  in  Secondary  Schools.  Report  to  the  American  His- 
torical Association  by  a  committee  of  five.     25  cents  net. 

The  English  Language,  Book  II,  by  James  P.  Kinard  and  Sarah  Withers. 
55  cents. 

Craftsmanship   in  Teaching,   by  William   Chandler  Bagley.     $1.10   net. 

The  Speech  for  Special  Occasions,  edited  by  Ella  A.  Knapp,  Ph.  D.  and 
John  C.  French,  Ph.  D.    $1.10  net. 

Periodical  Notes 

Among  the  magaBines  not  to  be  omitted  from  the  vacationist's  selection  of  reading 
matter  for  his  outing  is  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  August.  Fiction,  of  which  Mrs,  Cornelia 
A.  P.  Comers'  brief  novel  holds  the  place  of  honor,  predominates  in  this  number,  but  there 
are  many  pages  devoted  to  articles  serious,  practical  and  informing  Harper's  Magazine 
for  August  shows  a  varied  and  unexcelled  table  of  contents.  There  is  a  continuation  of 
Margaret  Deland's  novel,  "The  Iron  Woman,''  a  half  dozen  exceptionally  good  short  stories, 
several  poems  and  a  galaxy  of  readable  miscellaneous  papers.  The  August  issue  of  Lippin- 
cott'8  Magazine  has  thirty -two  extra  pages  of  interesting  reading,  and  presents  some  attrac- 
tive new  features,  among  them  a  department  devoted  to  translations  of  tales  by  foreign 
aurhors,  entitled  "  Short  Story  Masterpieces."  August  Suburban  Life  gives  its  readers 
numberless  happy  suggestions  as  to  cheerful,  economical  and  satisfactory  ways  of  spending 
their  vacation.  It  also  has  some  wonderfully  bright  articles.  One  by  Agnes  Noyes  Wilt- 
berger  being  exceedingly  clever;  it  is  entitled  "  As  Human  as  a  Hen.''  Of  the  numerous  pa-> 
pers  calling  for  especial  attention  in  the  August  American  Review  of  Reviews  we  would 
mention  "  Admiral  Togo,  Type  of  Samurai,"  "Our  Public  Schools  as  Social  Centers,"  and 
"  The  British  Empire  and  the  Federation  of  the  World." 
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VITAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  NEW 

Hart  &  Feldman  Plane  Geometry 

By  C.  A.  HART,  Instructor  of  Mathematics,  Wadleigh  High 
School,  New  York  City,  and  DANIEL  D.  FELDMAN,  Head  of 
Department  of  Mathematics,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  Brookl3m. 

Price,  80  Cents 

I.     Argument  and  reason  are  arranged  in  the  parallel  form. 

a.     Every  construction  figure  contains  all  necessary  construction  lines. 

3.  The  definitions  of  plane  closed  figures  cover  the  whole  figure,  composed  of 
both  boundary  line  and  plane  bounded,  thus  meeting  the  student's  natural  conception. 

4.  The  area  of  a  rectangle  is  introduced  by  actually  measuring  it. 

5.  The  subject  is  correlated  with  arithmetic,  number  concepts  being  developed  in 
connection  with  areas,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the  book. 

6.  The  numerical  treatment  of  magnitude  is  explicit,  the  fundamental  principles 
being  definitely  assumed. 

7.  'I'he  indirect  method  of  proof  is  consistently  applied.  The  method  used  here 
is  convincing  and  clear. 

8.  The  book  is  based  on  sound  principles.  The  legitimate  claims  of  the  prac- 
tical movement  have  been  recognized  in  the  fact  that  nearly  every  definition,  principle, 
and  theorem  has  been  introduced  or  followed  by  questions  and  concrete  exercises  that 
bring  the  abstract  ideas  within  the  student's  comprehension  and  make  them  a  part  of  his 
everyday  experience.     The  proofs  of  most  theorems  are  complete. 

9.  The  mechanical  arrangement  is  such  as  to  give  the  student  every  possible  aid  in 
comprehending  the  subject  matter.  The  letters  used  for  designation  of  figures  are  of  the 
same  size  in  text  and  figures.  Unusual  care  has  been  taken  in  the  use  of  symbols  ;  e.  g., 
a  small  letter  when  used  in  a  figure  always  represents  a  line  and  never  an  angle ;  and  a 
number  thus  used  always  represents  an  angle. 

10.  The  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  experience  of  many  years  in  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  The  text,  in  almost  its  present  form,  has  been  used 
by  a  number  of  different  teachers,  in  classes  of  all  stages  of  development,  and  under  all 
possible  conditions  of  secondary  school  teaching;  it  has  also  had  the  advantage  of  the 
criticism  of  very  many  experienced  teachers  of  mathematics  throughout  the  country. 
The  book  in  its  present  form  is  therefore  the  combined  product  of  experience,  classroom 
test,  and  severe  criticism. 


Ready  this  Fall.     If  you  are  interested  in  such 
a   book,    write   to  us    for   fuller    information. 
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Constants  and  Variables  in  the  High  School 
Programme  of  Studies 

H.  A.  HoLLisTEB,  High  School  Visitor,  Uebana,  Illinois. 

|3ujiuH..iinm«.Hniit|jjE  central  feature  in  the  organism  of  the  high 

Tl  school  is  the  programme  of  studies.  It  is  here  that 
I  the  chief  elements  of  the  school  as  an  environment 
■  to  be  manipulated  by  the  instructional  corps  in  the 
secondary  proceeses  of  learning  are  to  be  found.  It 
is  but  logical,  therefore,  that  in  our  efforts  to  perfect 
this  organization  into  a  harmonious  relation  to  edu- 
4'JwiHiiMiiaiiinuiiiHC4*  cational  aims  we  should  return  again  and  again  to 
a  discussion  of  various  aspects  of  the  problems  involved. 

One  of  these  problems  is  becoming  very  insistent  at  the  present 
time,  viz.,  that  of  the  elimination  and  substitution  of  materials  as 
opposed  to  mere  addition  and  consequent  congestion  of  the  pro- 
gramme. It  seems  evident  that  such  a  situation  calls  for  a  much 
closer  analysis  of  the  separate  activities  proposed  to  be  set  up  as 
a  part  of  the  school  environment  of  youth.  This  is  needed  in  order 
that  we  may  the  more  clearly  estimate  values  so  that  in  any  process 
of  elimination  we  shall  not  make  the  mistake  of  throwing  away 
majors  in  order  to  retain  or  substitute  minors. 

How  are  we  to  test  such  assertions,  for  instance,  as  that  some 
subjects  of  the  programme  are  relatively  obsolescent  and  that  their 
displacement  does  not,  therefore,  necessarily  mean  that  any  essen- 
tial experiences  are  to  be  eliminated  from  the  scholastic  regimen 
of  youth  ?  One  particular  phase  of  the  problem  presented  by  this 
question  is:  What  elements  of  the  programme  as  now  constituted 
are  by  nature  constants  in  tlieir  relation  to  the  educative  process, 
and  what  are  variables?    This  question  necessarily  requires  con- 
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sideration,  (a)  with  reference  to  individual  needs,  (b)  with  refer- 
ence to  special  community  needs,  and  (c)  with  reference  to  the 
needs  of  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion 
to  deal  somewhat  briefly  with  this  particular  aspect  of  the  problem 
of  values  as  related  to  the  determination  of  the  high  school  pro- 
gramme of  studies. 

First  of  all  we  must  agree  as  to  the  general  aim  of  education  so 
as  to  be  able  to  determine,  with  some  degree  of  clearness,  the  ne- 
cessary concomitants  of  its  accomplishment.  Happily  recent 
writers  on  educational  principles  have  furnished  us  with  well  form- 
ulated definitions  which  we  may  use  somewhat  freely  here,  and 
without  any  detailed  discussion.  For  instance  Bagley*  would  say 
that  education  is  "the  process  by  means  of  which  the  individual 
acquires  experience  that  will  function  in  rendering  more  efficient 
his  future  action."  If  we  turn  to  Ruedigerf  we  find  him  saying 
that  "To  educate  a  person  means  to  adjust  him  to  those  elements 
of  his  environment  that  are  of  concern  in  modern  life,  and  to  de- 
velop, organize,  and  train  his  powers  so  that  he  may  make  efficient 
and  proper  use  of  them." 

For  our  purpose  here  we  may  accept  either  of  these  definitions. 
We  need  but  to  remember  that  we  are  dealing  only  with  that  phase 
school.  To  state  the  aim  of  education,  then,  with  reference  to  this 
fact  we  may  say  that  it  is  a  process  established  by  society  for  pro- 
moting and  perfecting  the  individual's  adjustment  to  his  natural 
and  social  environment  in  such  a  way  as  to  aid  in  insuring  the 
most  effective  living.  This  is  to  be  done,  so  far  as  the  school  is 
concerned,  chiefly  by  imparting  to  him  a  knowledge  of  natural  and 
social  sciences  and  directing  him  in  the  development  of  ability  to 
apply  their  more  fundamental  principles  to  the  solution  of  new 
problems  to  be  solved  and  new  adjustments  to  be  made. 

Incidentally  the  individual  will  require  certain  training  in  lan- 
guage, in  mathemetics,  and  in  drawing  and  construction  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  both  to  record  and  to  interpret  his  own  and 
others'  observations.  So  far  as  the  secondary  stage  of  his  training 
is  concerned  the  development  of  these  academic  subjects  need  only 
be  commensurate  with  their  necessary  applications  in  this  stage. 
In  practically  all  cases  English  will  be  the  language  needed  and 

•The  Educative  Process,  p.  22. 
tThe  Principles  of  Education,  p.  39. 
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constantly  applied.  To  a  certain  extent  a  reading  knowledge  of 
Latin  would  facilitate  his  comprehension  of  the  life  and  customs 
of  the  Eomans  and  their  legacy  to  modern  life.  So,  also,  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  German  or  French,  if  rightly  applied  would  aid 
materially  in  getting  into  sympathy  with  the  ideals,  institutions 
and  industries  of  these  great  contemporaries  among  nations.  This 
would  involve  a  progress  in  the  work  of  the  high  school  hardly  to 
be  thought  of  with  our  present  wasteful  treatment  of  the  years 
given  to  elementary  training. 

Something  of  Algebra  and  much  of  Geometry  will  be  applied 
when  once  the  motor  and  constructive  lines  of  educational  activity 
in  the  high  schools  are  fully  provided  for  and  properly  correlated 
to  the  academic  work.  As  things  now  are  they  have  but  little  ap- 
plication outside  of  a  few  points  in  the  teaching  of  the  elementary 
sciences.  Drawing  and  art  work,  together  with  construction,  will 
be  much  in  demand  in  the  fully  organized  school.  They  are  but 
slightly  accessory  in  the  present  stage  of  development  except  in 
certain  special  types  of  industrial  and  trade  schools. 

As  far  as  the  discipline  of  the  high  school  itself  is  concerned 
then,  within  its  own  possibilities  of  application,  English  is  the  only 
art  that  is  constant.  The  foreign  languages  and  mathematics  are 
offered  almost  solely  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  against  future 
needs  or  as  a  preparation  for  future  training  in  college  or  univer- 
sity. The  drawing  and  art  work  and  construction  are  taken 
chiefly  on  their  cultural  value,  and  where  not  definitely  related  to 
industrial  activities  can  hardly  be  classed  as  constants  unless  we 
can  find  some  justification  for  them  on  the  ground  that  they  lead 
to  a  broader  sympathy  in  one's  social  relations  and  thus  justify 
themselves  as  a  charge  upon  society.  This  probably  explains  the 
fact  that  some  localities  have  considered  them  ^'fads",  and  have 
insisted  on  their  removal  from  the  school  programme. 

With  this  preliminary  discussion  of  the  school  arts^as  they  ap- 
pear in  the  high  school  as  a  minor  element  in  the  programme  of 
studies  we  may  now  proceed  with  our  classification  of  constants 
and  variables  according  to  the  scheme  above  indicated.  The 
school,  we  have  said,  is  instituted  by  society  at  her  own  expense, 
and  primarily  for  society's  benefit.  First  of  all,  and  most  general- 
ly, then,  those  things  will  be  constants  in  the  school  which  society 
agrees  upon  as  fundamentally  essential  to  that  safe-guarding  of 
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her  interests  for  which  schools  are  organized  and  maintained. 
These  again  will  be  determined  by  what  a  given  social  group  is, 
what  conditions  and  institutions  its  leaders  in  thought  consider 
essential  to  its  integrity  and  perpetuity. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  sense  in  which  the  ideals  of  a  race  should 
determine  certain  constant  elements  in  the  education  of  the  young 
of  that  race.  It  is  quite  readily  conceivable  that  each  race  has  its 
own  peculiar  ideals,  institutions,  systems  of  thought,  which  it  is 
bound  to  preserve.  For  may  we  not  assume  that  ultimately  all 
these  are  to  be  required  in  order  fully  to  work  out  the  essentials  of 
world-life  and  the  possibilities  of  the  world  as  a  whole  ?  If  this 
is  the  correct  view  then  it  becomes,  in  a  sense,  the  duty  of  each 
race  of  people  to  preserve  its  own  typical  ideals  through  education. 
To  do  this  will  evidently  require  the  teaching  of  certain  constants 
80  far  as  a  given  race  is  concerned. 

In  the  case  of  the  smaller  social  group,  then,  based  upon  some 
peculiar  feature  of  its  political  organization,  there  will  need  to  be 
added  to  the  race-constants  those  things  which  are  essential  to  the 
perpetuation,  from  generation  to  generation,  of  the  particular  type 
of  ideals  ^nd  institutions  which  belong  with  the  given  political  or 
social  order  which  the  group  represents. 

Among  those  ideals  and  institutions  which  are  of  the  Anglo 
Saxon  race  may  be  mentioned  monogamous  marriage  and  the 
sacred  character  of  the  marriage  bond ;  the  idea  of  the  family  as 
the  social  unit;  the  general  idea  of  democracy. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  social  group  democracy  takes  the  form 
of  a  representative  government.  It  involves,  also,  such  institu- 
tional ideals  as  trial  by  one's  peers,  equality  before  the  law,  and 
religious  freedom  of  the  individual. 

The  general  idea  of  democracy,  when  applied  to  industrial  pur- 
suits, carries  with  it  the  idea  of  division  of  labor  in  order  that  each 
may  contribute  his  part  to  the  common  store.  The  particular  idea 
of  equality  before  the  law  makes  the  establishment  of  classes  or 
castes  inconsistent  with  our  political  and  social  ideals  as  a  type  of 
democracy.  It  should  follow,  then,  that  whatever  is  necessary  to 
all  the  people  in  a  general  way,  such  as  the  arts  above  referred  to, 
should  become  constants  in  the  training  of  youth.  Also  that  such 
skill  and  knowledge  as  may  apply  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  all 
industries  in  general  should  be  imparted  to  all  alike. 
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We  have  long  attributed  to  the  individual  in  our  democracy 
sovereign  power;  but  we  have  been  a  little  slow  in  realizing  just 
what  degree  of  intelligence  the  exercise  of  such  sovereign  pov^r 
involves  in  order  to  insure  the  perpetuity  of  good  government  in 
a  democracy  where  all  are  declared  to  be  equal  before  the  law,  and 
where  government  is  '^of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people." 

From  what  has  thus  far  been  said  we  may  assume  the  follow- 
ing constants: 

The  ability  to  use  and  to  read,  readily  and  accurately,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  social  group ;  ability  to  express  ideas  of  quantity,  in- 
cluding space  relations,  with  reference  to  all  the  common  phenom- 
ena of  life ;  enough  of  history  to  understand  our  laws,  our  essential 
institutions,  and  our  race  and  national  ideals ;  a  knowledge  of  geog- 
raphy sufficient  to  understand  the  character,  extent  and  resources 
of  our  territory  and  our  most  important  relations  to  other  parts 
of  the  earth ;  enough  of  natural  laws  and  forces  as  manifested  in 
matter  and  in  life  to  enable  us  successfully  to  adjust  ourselves  to 
them  in  all  matters  directly  affecting  our  lives.  Whatever  other 
things  not  mentioned  above  that  may  be  needed  as  accessories  in 
developing  sufficient  knowledge  along  the  lines  mentioned  should 
also  be  added  to  the  list  of  constants  necessary  to  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  youth  of  our  race  and  nation.  Just  here  we  come  to 
a  close  balancing  between  constants  and  variables.  It  has  been 
suggested  above,  for  instance,  that  Latin  may  become  a  valuable 
accessory  in  the  interpretation  of  Roman  history  and  its  legacy  to 
modem  nations.  If  it  should  appear  that  the  study  of  Roman  his- 
tory is  an  essential  part  of  the  history  needed  to  make  possible  a 
sufficiently  clear  understanding  of  our  laws,  our  institutions,  and 
our  ideals,  we  see  how  closely  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  Latin 
would  affect  a  recognized  constant  as  an  accessory  subject.  In 
like  manner  we  may  readily  see  relations  existing  between  what 
we  have  given  as  constants  an4  such  subjects  as  modern  language, 
mathematics,  drawing  and  art  work  and  manual  training. 

What,  then,  shall  we  class  as  variables  ?  First  of  all,  if  among 
the  arts  it  shall  appear  that  only  certain  individuals  are  capable 
of  training  to  their  efficient  practice,  evidently  these  arts  should 
be  classed  as  variables.  For  instance,  all  may  learn  a  little  draw- 
ing, but  only  a  few  can  become  artists ;  all  may  acquire  ordinary 
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facility  in  the  use  of  language,  but  not  all  can  become  orators  or 
writers  of  literary  merit ;  music  may  be  known  to  all  in  a  general 
way,  but  only  a  few  may  become  skilled  as  vocalists  or  instrumen- 
talists. 

Second,  if  there  is  anything  which  may  be  considered  as  a  mere 
personal  accomplishment  other  than  the  arts  above  mentioned  this 
may  also  be  considered  as  a  variable.  To  illustrate,  one  may  be- 
come especially  skilled  in  histrionic  art,  or  in  debate,  or  in  the 
polite  use  of  a  foreign  language,  in  dancing,  or  in  fencing. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  group  of  possible  variables  is  to 
be  found  in  such  forms  of  training  as  are  peculiarly  essential  to 
some  trade,  or  profession,  or  particular  business  career.  Herein 
is  to  be  included  all  those  elements  of  the  high  school  programme 
that  are  distinctively  of  an  industrial  character.  These  are  not  less 
important  as  related  to  the  preservation  of  our  race  or  national 
ideals  and  institutions  than  are  the  constants  of  the  programme; 
but  their  very  importance  depends  upon  their  variable  quality. 

Just  as  there  are  variables  essential  to  certain  types  of  individ- 
uals so  also  may  particular  local  conditions  call  for  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  programme  as  constants  which  for  the  entire  social 
group  may  be  considered  variables.  Such  difference  may  be  due 
to  climatic  variations;  city  life  as  contrasted  with  country  life; 
proximity  to  the  sea  as  contrasted  with  inland  regions ;  special  in- 
dustries strikingly  characteristic  of  a  given  community. 

Evidently  in  our  past  schemes  of  education  we  have  been  over- 
looking this  very  important  group  of  subjects.  This  has  been  due 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  we  have  trusted  to  the  homes  and  to  the 
life  out  of  school  to  supply  these  very  necessary  and  fundamental 
factors  in  the  education  of  our  youth.  But  with  the  changes  which 
have  come  in  our  social  and  industrial  conditions,  this  may  no 
longer  be  done  with  safety.  The  time  has  now  come  when  we 
must  consider  with  some  dilligence  just  the  place  and  the  time 
to  give  to  these  variables,  and  how  best  to  organize  them  along 
with  the  constants  above  enumerated. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  consideration  is  it  not  time  for  us  to 
cease  trying  to  excuse  the  presence  of  any  subjects  in  the  curricu- 
lum on  any  other  grounds  than  that  of  their  necessity  as  essential 
factors  among  the  consants  and  variables  of  the  high  school 
programme  ? 


A  Suggestive  Outline  for  a  One  Year  Course 

in  Secondary  Agriculture  for  Rural 

and  Village  High  Schools 

By  G.  a.  Beickek,  Assistant  in  Agricultural  Education, 
Ohio  State  University. 


fLANT  STUDIES  of  matured  plants,  fruits, 
I  -.^  I  and  seeds,  Autumn — September  and  October, 
g  1^  I  eight  weeks.  Begin  with  the  study  of  the  products 
I       *  I    ^^  those  plants  most  familiar  to  the  pupils.    From 

fiiumiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  ^  study  of  the  fruits  and  products  proceed  to  the 
I  I    plants  producing  them.     These  studies  may  be  ap- 

I  I    preached  from  the  economic  point  of  view.     There 

^jHiNniiiNDiiHiuHHii^  should  be  exercises  in  judging.  Wheat,  weeds, 
maize,  trees,  fruits,  apples,  etc.,  are  among  the  few  materials  for 
study.  An  ideal  of  superior  plants  and  fruits  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

2.  ANIMAL  STUDIES.— Late  fall  and  winter— ITovember 
and  December,  six  weeks.  Begin  with  the  animal  products  most 
familiar  to  the  pupils  and  then  proceed  to  the  study  of  the  animals 
themselves.  Use  the  economic  and  applied  science  approach.  An- 
imal types  should  be  studied  and  there  should  be  exercises  in  stock 
judging.  Milk,  butter,  wool,  meat,  eggs,  and  the  animals  produc- 
ing these  products  are  among  the  topics  that  should  be  considered 
under  this  head.  The  desirability  of  superior  production  of  qual- 
ity and  quantity  should  be  emphasized. 

3.  MACHmE  STUDIES  AI^D  GENEEAL  FAEM  MAIl^"- 
AGEMENT.  (a)  Machine  Studies,  Winter — December,  two 
weeks.  Begin  with  those  machines  most  familiar  to  the  pupils. 
Consider  construction,  the  relation  and  functions  of  parts,  etc. 
Make  use  of  the  motor  propensities  in  the  children.  Emphasize 
the  need  of  properly  caring  for  machinery.  Tear  do^vn  and  set 
up  several  farm  machines.  Study  types  and  the  reasons  for  the 
kind  of  work  done. 

(b)  Farm  Management.  Winter — January,  four  weeks. 
Agriculture  should  not  only  teach  the  principles  of  the  production 
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,  of  economic  materials,  but  also  the  principles  by  which  these  mate- 
rials when  produced  may  be  conserved.  General  farm  plans,  ro- 
tation systems  of  crops,  plots  of  orchards  and  gardens,  fences, 
farm  records  and  finances,  and  special  farm  problems  are  some  of 
the  topics  that  come  under  this  head. 

4.  SOIL  STUDIES.  Late  winter  and  early  spring— Febru- 
ary and  March,  eight  weeks.  Simple  soil  studies  should  first  be 
made.  Such  things  as  the  composition  and  types  of  soils,  drainage, 
mulch,  soil  fertility,  soil  fertility  tests,  fertilizers,  and  the  use  and 
care  of  manures  may  be  studied.  The  economic  appeal  to  the 
pupil  may  here  be  made  very  strong,  but  the  ideal  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  soil  fertility  for  future  generations  should  not  be  missed. 

6.  STUDIES  IN  CONDITIONS  OF  PLANT  GROWTH. 
Spring — April  and  May,  eight  weeks.  Under  this  head  are  com- 
bined and  applied  many  of  the  principles  previously  learned.  The 
central  feature  here  is  the  developing  plant,  and  the  relation  that 
soils,  moisture,  temperature,  light,  fertility,  and  cultivation  bear 
to  it  should  be  carefully  studied.  A  greenhouse,  a  demonstration 
garden,  and  hotbeds  and  coldframes  are  quite  essential  for  proper- 
ly carrying  out  this  phase  of  the  work. 

NOTES. — Half-year  courses  should  only  attempt  one-half  of 
the  work  here  outlined.  If  the  course  in  agriculture  is  given  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the 
first  two  divisions  only ;  likewise,  if  the  course  is  pursued  during 
the  last  half-year  the  last  two  topics  only  should  be  considered. 

An  ideal  course  in  secondary  agriculture  is  made  up  of  a  set  of 
laboratory  exercises  pedagogically  arranged,  around  which  all 
recitations,  lectures,  and  readings  center.  The  core  of  the  course 
should  bring  the  pupil  into  vital  contact  with  the  material  objects 
and  natural  phenomena. 


I 


An  Experiment  in  Free  Tuition 

K.  T.  House,  Head  Modern  Language  Dept.,  Southwestebn 
^N'oKMAx  School,  Weatherford,  Oklahoma. 

^N"  every  state  of  the  Union,  a  child  receives  his  com- 
I    men  school  education  without  the  payment  of  a  cent 
I    of  tuition, — unless,  of  course,  he  attends  a  school 
I    which  is  not  legally  bound  to  afford  him  instruction 
liniiiuiiiiiauiiiuiiiiicS  because  he  is  a  resident  of  another  school  district. 

II  The  same  is  true  of  his  high  school  course,  except 
I  perhaps  that  he  must  pay  for  materials  if  he  takes 
*'""""""™'"'""'"*  Manual  Training,  and  for  breakage  if  his  work  in- 
cludes Physics  or  Chemistry.  When  he  comes  to  the  Normal 
School  or  the  state  University,  however,  he  finds  matters  slightly 
different.  He  must  pay  a  small  matriculation  fee ;  he  will  prob- 
ably be  asked  to  deposit  a  certain  amount  as  a  guarantee  of  good 
behaviour,  which  amount  is  likely  never  to  come  back  to  him  if  he 
breaks  windows  or  demolishes  furniture;  and  when  he  becomes  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  he  must  pay  a  few  dollars  additional  for  a 
diploma.  The  aggregate  of  all  these  demands  is  very  reasonable, 
it  is  true.  The  sum  is  very  trifling  compared  to  the  tuition  fee  that 
a  denominational  school  or  a  private  college  of  the  same  grade  of 
excellence  as  his  state  school  would  require;  his  contribution,  in- 
deed, pays  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  educating  him ;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  education  in  these  state  institutions  for 
higher  learning  is  not  absolutely  free. 

Except  in  Oklahoma.  It  is  the  boast  of  the  authorities  of  the 
new  state  that  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  take  his  degree  in  their 
schools  without  having  paid  the  state  a  cent  from  kindergarten  to 
graduation  day.  He  is  not  even  required  to  be  a  resident  of  Ok- 
lahoma; every  school  the  state  maintains  is  open  to  all  comers  on 
the  same  terms.  For  the  straight  courses  this  arrangement  is  a 
legacy  from  the  territorial  regime;  but  the  state  government  has 
even  distanced  its  predecessor  in  generosity  by  throwing  certain 
special  departments  open  on  the  same  terms  as  the  others. 

It  should  be  premised  for  the  benefit  of  readers  from  the  older 
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states  where  schools  are  severely  catalogued  and  separated,  that 
though  the  state  of  Oklahoma  has  a  school  called  the  State  Univer- 
sity at  Norman,  another  called  the  University  Preparatory  School 
at  Tonkawa,  still  another  called  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  at  Stillwater,  and  three  more  called  Normal  Schools,  at  Ed- 
mond,  Alva  and  Weatherford  respectively,  beside  several  others  in 
course  of  establishment,  these  institutions  are  all  surprisingly  sim- 
ilar in  character.  The  state  university  maintains  a  preparatory 
department  in  its  own  buildings;  the  A.  &  M.  College  oifers  am- 
bitious classical  and  literary  courses ;  the  Normal  schools  are  fight- 
ing for  the  privilege  of  granting  the  A.  B.  degree  and  pay  as  much 
attention  to  the  Fine  Arts  as  to  technical  pedagogy.  This  state- 
ment implies  no  criticism;  it  is  merely  a  record  of  a  very  easily- 
explained  condition.  Good  high  schools  are  still  rare,  and  several 
counties  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  have  no  high-grade 
institutions  in  reach  to  supplement  their  common  school  course 
except  the  Northwestern  Normal  School  at  Alva.  Hence  the  Alva 
school  very  naturally  makes  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  varied  educa- 
tional demands  of  a  miscellaneous  community,  and  consequently 
wanders  far  from  the  conventional  idea  of  a  Normal  School.  Much 
the  same  condition  exists  in  the  neighborhood  of  each  of  the  other 
schools.* 

All  of  the  institutions  mentioned  have  for  several  years  main- 
tained large  and  thriving  music  departments.  The  honest  plains- 
man who  can  barely  write  his  name  and  is  innocent  of  orthography 
and  syntax  is  generally  very  much  more  anxious  to  become  a  violin 
virtuoso  or  an  opera-singer  than  he  is  to  acquire  the  prosaic  accom- 
plishments mentioned ;  and  the  Music  departments  throve  even 
when  a  fee  was  charged  for  lessons.  But  the  new  arrangement  put 
in  force  this  year,  by  which  private  instruction  in  voice,  piano, 
violin  and  a  number  of  other  instruments  is  given  absolutely  free, 
the  school  in  a  good  many  cases  furnishing  practice  pianos  and 
other  instruments  also  without  charge,  is  a  unique  experiment 
whose  results  are  extremely  interesting. 

The  Southwestern  Normal  School  has  a  Faculty  of  about  thirty, 
of  whom  five  are  teachers  in  the  Music  department, — and  another 
piano  teacher,  who  will  probably  assist  in  the  vocal  teaching,  to 

•In  what  follows  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  of  conditions  in.  the  so-called 
Southwestern  Normal  School  at  Weatherford,  with  which  I  am  more  familiar 
than  with  the  "modus  operandi"  of  the  other  schools. 
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be  added  next  year.  Of  these  five  teachers,  the  vocal  teacher  is 
Head  of  the  department,  a  second  gentleman  teaches  stringed  in- 
struments, and  three  ladies  do  the  work  in  piano.  Every  one  of 
these  five  persons  teaches  six  days  in  the  week  and  has  every  period 
full.  There  is  a  long  waiting  list,  and  the  number  of  private  pu- 
pils in  the  department  could  probably  be  almost  doubled  if  there 
were  teachers  to  accommodate  them.  The  music  Faculty  is  a  very 
capable  one, — above  the  average  of  the  other  departments,  on  the 
whole, — and  the  policy  of  the  authorities  is  evidently  to  continue 
encouraging  this  branch  of  the  work. 

The  head  of  the  department  in  this  particular  school  is  enthusi- 
astically in  favor  of  continuing  the  new  arrangement.  His  col- 
leagues in  the  other  schools  are  not  all  so  enthusiastic.  It  is  evi- 
dent at  first  glance  that  the  position  requires  exquisite  tact  and 
great  firmness,  as  well  as  an  immense  amount  of  hard  work.  Each 
teacher  is  expected  to  give  lessons  for  a  fixed  number  of  periods 
each  day,  which  number,  it  may  be  interesting  to  remark,  is  far  in 
excess  of  the  average  number  of  classes  taught  by  the  members  of 
other  departments, — and  when  all  periods  are  filled,  the  unfortu- 
nates who  have  applied  too  late  are  placed  on  the  waiting  list  in 
the  order  of  the  filing  of  their  applications.  The  arrangement 
makes  the  teacher,  and  especially  the  Head  of  the  department, 
very  independent.  Certain  conditions  are  announced  which  the 
pupil  must  live  up  to  or  be  dropped.  There  is  no  appeal  to  the 
governing  authority  of  the  school.  If  Mr.  So-and-So  misses  his 
lesson  a  certain  number  of  times  without  a  satisfactory  reason,  if 
his  conduct  is  not  irreproachable,  or  even  if  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions he  shows  himself  hopelessly  incompetent,  there  are  a  dozen 
ready  to  take  his  place,  and  he  is  dropped. 

The  music  teachers  of  this  institution  report  that  the  work  done 
under  the  new  arrangement  is  decidedly  better  than  under  the  old 
pay  system.  The  fear  of  losing  his  place  seems  to  be  keeping  the 
pupil  at  his  work  more  carefully  than  did  the  desire  to  get  the 
worth  of  his  money.  The  iron  hand  of  the  department  head  is 
applying  the  principle  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  so  rigidly  that 
incompetents  drop  off  early  and  seek  more  accomodating  depart- 
ments. The  music  work  has  increased  in  poularity  as  the  year  has 
gone  on;  there  is  more  and  better  material  for  the  leading  parts 
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in  the  large  musical  organizations,  chorus,  glee  club,  orchestra, 
etc. ;  and  free  music  seems  to  have  come  to  stay. 

There  are  numerous  details  of  the  arrangement  which  are  not 
yet  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone  concerned.  Until  this 
year  there  was  an  attempt  to  keep  the  Normal  School  phase  upper- 
most by  requiring  that  every  private  pupil  of  the  music  depart- 
ment must  enroll  for  three  regular  subjects  in  addition.  At  pres- 
ent no  effort  is  made  to  enforce  this  regulation;  residents  of  the 
town  enroll  for  two  periods  a  week  of  gratuitous  private  instruc- 
tion in  voice  or  piano,  and  never  come  near  the  school  at  any  other 
time.  This  liberality  has  of  course  aroused  bitter  criticism  among 
regular  students  who  have  been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege ;  and  it  does  seem  a  little  incongruous  that  an  institution 
calling  itself  a  training  school  for  teachers  should  pay  one-fifth  of 
its  faculty  for  devoting  the  most  of  their  time  to  teaching  subjects 
that  have  scarcely  the  remotest  connection  with  public  school  teach- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  consistency  can  well  be 
disregarded  when  it  is  possible  to  extend  the  school's  usefulness  to 
larger  numbers. 

The  drawing  and  expression  departments  of  the  ItTormal  schools 
have  always  been  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Academic  courses.  There 
has  been  no  private  instruction  except  in  connection  with  oratori- 
cal and  declamatory  contests,  and  there  has  never  been  a  fee  of  any 
sort 
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Joseph  V.  Collins,  State  IN'okmal  School, 
Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin. 


'^  HOUGH  accuracy  in  arithmetic  is  a  special  topic  in 

Tl    a  single  branch  of  study,  it  should  have  considerable 
I    interest  for  the  general  students  of  education.    The 
I    habit  of  exactness  and  accuracy,  it  has  been  claimed 
iHwainiuiutiic^    ^^  good  grounds,  can  be  and  is  carried  over  from 
I  I    arithmetic  into  other  studies.    Whether  or  not  this 

I  I    is  true,  it  doubtless  is  true  that  arithmetic  is  the 

l^iinnHiitiiatiiniiNuic^   l^^g^  place  to  make  a  study  of  accuracy. 

The  last  year  or  so  has  seen  a  tendency  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
fads  in  education,  and  to  return  to  a  more  careful  study  of  the 
three  Ws  in  the  hope  that  good  will  result  from  a  renewal  of  inter- 
est in  and  a  more  careful  examination  of  these  branches.  Probably 
the  greatest  opening  for  improvement  in  the  teaching  of  arithmetic 
lies  in  a  study  of  this  topic  of  accuracy. 

Writers  on  arithmetic  often  talk  very  glibly  of  accuracy  and 
speed,  and  usually  specify  how  they  can  be  acquired.  What  they 
think  is,  as  a  rule,  vague,  and  what  they  say  is  only  partly  true. 
Complete  or  even  approximately  complete  accuracy  is  unattainable 
wherever  the  human  element  enters,  except  by  special  artifices,  as 
double-entry  bookkeeping,  or  twice  or  thrice  repeated  proofreading 
by  different  persons. 

A  degree  of  accuracy,  not  accuracy  itself,  can  be  attained  by  per- 
sistent practice.  This  accuracy  or  degree  of  accuracy  can  be  lost 
as  well  as  gained.  Accuracy  depends  on  the  time  of  day,  on  the 
physical  condition  of  the  computer,  on  the  amount  of  interruptions 
or  disturbing  elements,  on  the  complexity  of  the  act  performed,  on 
the  special  mental  qualities  or  acquirements  of  the  computer,  and 
on  numerous  other  things.  Some  persons  can  hold  in  mind  fairly 
reliably  all  the  elements  in  a  five-fold  complexity,  others  only  those 
in  a  four-fold  complexity,  others  still  only  those  in  a  three-fold 
complexity,  and  so  on.  Whenever  problems  or  operations  become 
complex,  the  latter  become  very  inaccurate,  while  with  simpler 
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problems  they  continue  accurate.  Some  persons  in  copying  can  re- 
member a  number  of  four  figures,  some  of  six,  some  of  eight.  As 
the  complexity  increases,  the  inaccuracy  also  increases  rapidly. 
Similarly  a  stenographer  may  be  accurate  on  ordinary  business 
correspondence,  but  quite  inaccurate  on  less  familiar  words;  or  a 
piano  player  may  be  fairly  skilful  on  simple  music,  but  very  in- 
efficient on  difficult  pieces.  Precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  in 
arithmetic.  Pupils  often  get  fairly  reliable  results  in.  simple  in- 
terest, but  can  not  be  depended  on  at  all  in  partial  payments. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  business  world  is  filled  to  a  large  extent  with 
contempt  for  the  degree  of  accuracy  attained  in  nearly  all  of  our 
schools.  This  judgment  is  probably  strongly  in  the  right,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  does  the  scholars  an  injustice  since  they  are  not 
really  to  blame.  The  business  man  performing  the  same  operation 
or  class  of  operations  day  after  day  and  month  after  month  be- 
comes very  expert  indeed  in  the  work.  The  child  in  school  per- 
forms a  much  greater  variety  of  operations,  some  of  them  not 
very  often,  has  no  means  of  testing  his  results,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, is  far  less  accurate.  But  extremely  often  the  child  is 
heinously  inaccurate,  and,  of  course,  there  is  no  justification  for 
this.  The  standard  up  to  which  the  business  world  has  a  right  to 
expect  the  school  youth  to  come  is  a  good  degree  of  accuracy, 
though  not  much  speed  at  first.  Rightly  taught  the  scholars 
will  be  able  to  meet  this  requirement  nine  times  out  of  ten. 
The  writer's  observation  and  reading  lead  him  to  think  in 
our  schools  attention  is  not  uniformly  given  to  verifying  answers. 
Pupils  think  if  their  reasoning  satisfies  them  and  the  answer  ap- 
pears to  be  correct,  it  is  enough.  In  actual  life  where  a  computer 
has  to  be  right,  he  does  not  stop  with  thinking  his  result  is  all 
right ;  he  must  find  out  in  some  way  whether  it  is  correct  or  is  not 
correct.  The  pupil  in  school  should  acquire  the  same  habit,  and 
he  will  acquire  it  only  by  the  right  kind  of  teaching.  In  Professor 
D.  E.  Smith's  excellent  pamphlet*  entitled  The  Teaching 
OF  Arithmetic,  (which  by  the  way,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  teacher  of  arithmetic  in  the  country,)  he  says:  "It  can  not 
be  too  much  impressed  on  teachers  and  pupils  that  both  are  very 
liable  to  errors  in  all  kinds  of  calculation,  and  that  they,  like 
business  computers,  should  always  apply  some  kind  of  check  to 

•Jan.,  '09  number  of  Teachers'  College  Record,   Columbia  University. 
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every  result  obtained.  Some  teachers  feel  that  the  work  should  be 
so  accurately  done  that  checks  should  be  unnecessary.  This  is  a 
good  theory.  But  practically  it  will  not  work  with  the  ones  who 
advocate  it.  'No  good  practical  computer  would  think  of  leaving 
his  results  without  checking;  and  if  a  professional  will  not  do 
this,  why  should  we  expect  a  child  to  be  so  infallible  as  to  do  it'\ 
College  students,  having  gotten  out  of  the  habit  of  making  numer- 
ical calculations,  are  notoriously  inaccurate.  They  know  perfectly 
well  how  to  perform  all  the  operations  required,  but  their  blunders, 
both  in  number  and  kind,  are  almost  past  belief.  With  consider- 
able drill  they  become  passable  computers,  but  no  business  house, 
would  care  to  risk  its  calculations  in  their  hands  without  some 
system  for  checking  their  results.  If,  then,  college  students  are 
inaccurate,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  pupils  in  the  lower  grades  will 
also  be  found  imperfect,  and  their  calculations  will  need  to  be 
checked. 

One  source  of  error  in  arithmetic  has  to  be  met  by.  drill,  viz., 
copying.  Perhaps  thirty  per  cent,  of  all  errors,  taking  all  schools 
and  all  grades  into  account,  are  due  to  errors  in  copying.  I^ow 
that  correct  copying  is  made  one  of  the  tests  in  civil  service  exami- 
nations, and  because  of  its  importance,  it  would  seem  desirable  to 
have  a  place  in  school  work  for  special  drill  in  correct  copying. 

Most  writers  do  not  distinguish  clearly  between  ^'checks"  and 
^'proofs".  A  check  is  a  test  applied  to  an  answer,  which  though 
correctly  performed,  does  not  necessarily  determine  that  the  answer 
is  correct.  Thus  "casting  out  the  nines"  is  a  check,  since  if  one 
figure  of  the  answer  is  as  much  too  large  as  another  is  too  small, 
the  answer  "checks",  though  it  is  wrong.  Similarly  substituting 
figures  for  letters  in  an  answer  in  literal  arithmetic  is  only  a  check. 
By  a  "proof"  is  meant  a  test,  which,  if  performed  without  error, 
shows  that  the  answer  is  correct.  Thus  testing  an  answer  in  arith- 
metic or  algebra  by  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  when  this  is 
possible,  is  a  proof.  There  are  very  many  problems  in  arithmetic 
whose  answers  can  be  tested  in  this  way. 

All  the  simple  fundamental  operations,  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  can  be  checked  by  casting  out  the 
nines.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  the  opera- 
tion to  the  children  in  the  grades.  They  enjoy  making  the  tests 
and  there  is  good  training  in  addition  and  subtraction  in  perform- 
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ing  this  work.  The  writer  favors  checking  addition  by  adding 
in  the  reverse  direction,  and  also  at  first  casting  out  the 
nines,  and  continuing  this  plan  until  the  pupil  becomes  sufficiently- 
accurate  so  that  the  one  test  is  enough.  In  multiplication  and  di- 
vision the  work  should  first  be  gone  over  carefully,  and  then  tested 
by  casting  out  the  nines.  Square  and  cube  root  can  be  tested  by 
casting  out  the  nines  as  in  division.  In  square  and  cube  root  and 
division,  in  some  instances,  it  may  be  desirable  to  prove  by  multi- 
plication. 

Besides  "checks"  and  "proofs",  a  third  test  may  be  distinguished 
and  called  the  "duplicate  solution"  test.  It  is  this  to  which  par- 
ticular attention  is  directed  in  this  article.  It  consists  in  solving 
problems  by  two  independent  methods  and  comparing  the  answers. 
By  this  plan  the  use  of  an  answer  book  is  obviated  entirely.  In 
many  cases  the  pupil  can  be  as  confident  the  answer  he  himself 
gets  is  the  correct  one  as  if  he  had  the  answer  given  by  the  author. 
Evidently  proving  work  correct  by  going  over  it  is  a  very  unsatis- 
factory way,  since  there  is  always  a  strong  tendency  to  repeat  a 
mistake  once  made.  It  is  always  much  safer  to  perform  an  opera- 
tion in  two  entirely  distinct  ways. 

One  trouble  with  the  use  of  an  answer  book  is  that  many  pupils, 
finding  it  difficult  to  solve  problems,  proceed  in  their  extremity  to 
juggle  for  the  answer.  This  course  having  once  been  entered  on  is 
easy  to  follow.  There  is,  however,  no  educational  value  in  it,  but 
positive  harm.  It  would  be  difficult  to  judge  how  much  there  is 
of  this  sort  of  thing  going  on  in  American  schools,  but  doubtless  a 
very  great  deal, — even  in  good  institutions.  Any  plan  which  tends 
to  make  pupils  act  rationally,  and  which  gives  them  self-confidence 
is  certainly  worthy  of  examination.  Lack  of  assurance  in  them- 
selves on  the  part  of  children  acts  in  the  same  way  as  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  an  army, — it  leads  to  demoralization,  and  keeps  persons 
from  doing  what  they  are  abundantly  able  to  do. 

To  show  that  problems  can  almost  always  be  solved  in  two  differ- 
ent ways,  one  solution  to  check  the  other,  classes  of  such  problems 
are  given  below.  It  is  understood  that  the  solution  and  check  so- 
lution can  interchange  at  any  time. 
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Kind  of  Problem 


Method  of  Solution 


Method  of  Check  Solution 


Simple  Addition 
Simple  Reasoning 
Percentage 
Complex  Reasoning 
Cost  in  Denom.  Nos. 
Practical  Measurements 
Interest  and  Discount 
Finding  Time  interval 


Partial  Payment  Time 
interval 
etc. 


Adding  up 

Analysis 

Analysis 

Cause  &  Effect 

Cancellation 

Cancellation 

Cancellation 

Counting  number  of 

days  in  each  mo.  and 

adding 

Compound  subtraction 
for  the  several  periods 
etc. 


Adding  down 
Proportion 
Proportion 

Compound  Proportion 
Aliquot  Parts 
Aliquot  Parts 
Aliquot  Parts 
Compound     subtraction 
with  result  corrected  for 
excess  and  defect  in  cer- 
tain months 

Sum  of  periods  equal  to 
the  whole  interval 
etc. 


The  types  of  problems  just  enumerated  include  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  practical  problems  in  arithmetic.  Most  persons 
probably  do  not  realize  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  arithmetic 
dealing  with  the  cost  of  articles  and  with  practical  measurements 
of  all  kinds  can  be  solved  by  either  the  cancellation  or  aliquot  parts 
methods,  the  one  constituting  an  excellent  check  on  the  other.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  great  numbers  of  all  classes  of  those  who 
leave  school  and  forget  how  they  solved  the  problems  while  study- 
ing arithmetic,  themselves  fall  naturally  into  the  way  of  using  the 
aliquot  parts  method  though  they  do  not  know  their  method 
by  this  name.  It  seems  remarkable  that  the  arithmetics  do 
not  present  this  subject  in  anything  like  the  way  it  can  be  devel- 
oped. A  little  is  given  on  it  usually  in  connection  with  a  merchant's 
calculation  of  profits.  It  should  be  presented  as  a  general  method, 
applicable  in  the  solution  of  all  sorts  of  problems,  whenever  multi- 
plication enters.*  Most  persons  have  the  notion  that  the  cancella- 
tion process  is  the  quickest  way  to  get  an  answer.  As  a  result  of 
long  continued  and  careful  observation  it  can  be  said  that  the 
aliquot  parts  method  wisely  used  is  shorter  or  fully  as  short  as  the 
other  half  of  the  time.  Owing  to  the  total  dissimilarity  of 
these  methods,  if  the  answer  comes  out  the  same  by  both,  this  fact 
alone  constitutes  a  near  proof  of  correctness. 

As  regards  the  setting  of  the  proportion  and  unitary  analysis 
methods  over  against  each  other,  using  one  to  check  the  other,  it 

♦See  an  article  by  the  writer  in  School  Mathematics  (now  School  Science  and 
Mathematics,  Chicago),  for  March,  1904  on  General  Methods  of  Solving  Prob- 
lems in  Arithmetic.  See  also  Sec.  1  in  Chapter  DC  of  the  writer's  Practical 
Elementary  Algebra  recently  published. 
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may  fairly  be  claimed  that  this  course  is  a  positive  advance  over 
the  position  which  specializes  on  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Our 
grandfathers  used  proportions  to  solve  their  problems ;  our  fathers 
used  analysis.  We  have  seen  a  movement  sweep  over  the  cauntry 
aiming  to  displace  analysis  again  entirely  by  the  ratio  idea,  mak- 
ing all  countaing  take  the  form  of  measurement.  We  have  seen 
also  the  return  to  reason  in  the  matter,  through  the  recognition  of 
the  merits  of  both.  Any  one  who  has  examined  into  the  question 
knows  that  perhaps  half  of  the  time  the  ratio  method  has  advan- 
tages over  the  other,  and  the  other  half  of  the  time  the  reverse  is 
true.  Also,  why  then  should  not  both  be  applied  to  the  same  prob- 
lems simultaneously,  after  both  are  learned  ? 

One  objection  to  the  proportion  method  of  solving  problems 
relates  to  the  language  of  proportion,  "is  to"  and  "as"  having  no 
meaning  in  themselves.  The  other  objection  is  that  the  colon  no- 
tation is  far  from  being  as  familiar  as  the  fractional.  Now  in 
problems  the  essence  of  a  proportion  solution  is  attained  by  mere- 
ly multiplying  the  number  which  corresponds  to  the  answer  by 
the  ratio,  in  its  lowest  terms,  of  the  other  two  given  numbers.  This 
ratio  is  a  proper  fraction  if  the  answer  is  to  be  less  than  the  number 
it  corresponds  to,  and  an  improper  fraction  if  it  is  to  be  greater. 
With  this  change  in  the  form  of  solution,  proportion  is  as  simple 
and  natural  as  analysis.  Indeed  the  form  of  solution  just  described 
is  precisely  the  one  a  business  man,  left  to  himself  will  adopt. 
Moreover  this  form  of  solution  can  be  extended  with  great  east  to 
any  compound  proportion  problem.*  The  method  of  solution  just 
described  while  far  from  being  in  general  use,  is  not  novel,  since 
it  can  be  found  in  some  arithmetics. 

In  some  cases  an  algebraic  solution  can  be  used  to  check  either 
the  proportion  or  analysis  solutions. 

Just  a  word  or  two  may  be  said  now  about  speed.  Evidently  so 
long  as  any  calculator  has  to  be  fearful  about  his  accuracy,  that 
long  he  will  try  to  secure  it  by  slowing  up  on  the  speed  and  taking 
extra  care.  If,  however,  the  accuracy  is  provided  for  by  one  arti- 
fice or  another,  as,  for  instance,  by  a  duplicate  solution,  the  mind 
can  be  free  to  get  up  all  the  speed  attainable.  Within  limits,  the 
greater  the  speed  the  less  the  chance  for  errors.  Evidently  when 
a  duplicate  solution  is  depended  on  for  accuracy,  it  will  not  be 

•It  may  be  stated  here  that  while  the  staple  forms  of  compound  proportion 
problems  are  not  very  practical,  real  practical  problems  which  may  be  solved 
by  this  method,  can  and  do  very  frequently  arise. 
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necessary  to  go  over  any  work  twice,  so  I6ng  as  the  two  answers 
found  agree,  since  the  chance  of  error  has  become  very  slight. 
Evidently,  also,  to  get  a  duplicate  solution,  secured  under  the  con- 
ditions described,  will  take  no  longer,  as  if  as  long,  as  to  work  a 
problem  through  carefully,  and  then  go  over  it  to  discover  any 
error  remaining. 

It  probably  will  be  said  as  an  objection  to  the  duplicate  solution 
idea  that  business  men  do  not  follow  this  plan.  In  answer  it  can 
be  said  that  business  men  for  ordinary  simple  problems  do  not  need 
to  do  this  to  secure  the  requisite  accuracy.  For  short  problems, 
like  finding  the  interest  on  any  sum  at  6  per  cent  for  68  days,  or 
at  5  per  cent,  for  76  days,  it  is  better  to  use  one  method — a  com- 
bination of  cancellation  and  aliquot  parts.  But  for  a  partial  pay- 
ments problem,  say,  the  writer  is  satisfied  the  business  man  him- 
self will  do  well  to  solve  each  section  of  such  problem  in  duplicate 
as  he  goes  along,  thus  making  sure  he  is  right,  unless  he  has  inter- 
est tables  at  his  hand.  Of  course  the  writer  would  expect  common 
sense  to  be  used  in  employing  or  not  employing  the  duplicate  so- 
lution. It  seems  to  be  an  essential  ingredient  in  securing  the  right 
doing  of  anything. 

The  question  arises  how  may  the  ideas  of  this  article  be  intro- 
duced into  a  course  of  study?  It  is  clear  if  the  plan  proposed  is 
to  be  carried  out,  the  order  of  presentation  of  certain  topics  will 
likely  have  to  be  rearranged  somewhat.  Presumably  analysis  and 
proportion  can  be  introduced,  the  one  after  the  other,  perhaps  in 
the  fifth  grade  and  taught  together  thereafter.  In  the  same  way 
the  cancellation  and  aliquot  parts  methods  can  be  brought  in,  the 
latter  after  the  former,  beginning  with  simple  problems  in  the 
sixth  grade,  and  can  be  kept  together  thereafter.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  to  use  the  aliquot  parts  method  to  the  best  advantage 
in  all  cases  requires  long  experience.  In  many  instances  teachers 
as  well  as  scholars  will  have  to  learn  to  use  it. 

Most  cities  have  their  courses  of  study  made  out  in  full  detail. 
Would  it  not  be  wise  for  superintendents  to  consider  the  question 
of  rearranging  the  topics  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  this  article  ?  Would  it  not  be  wise  also  for  many  teachers  to 
enlist  themselves  in  the  task  of  a  comprehensive  study  of  this 
whole  question  of  accuracy  with  the  thought  that  many  improve- 
ments over  present  plans  and  practises  could  be  discovered  and  in- 
troduced. 
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Education  in  England  and  America 

By  C.  H.  Mooee, 
Principai.  of  the  ISTew  York  Tutoring  School. 

|>]inuiiiwiaiiiuiiiiuic^  jj j;  American  pedagogue  has  returned  from  his  va- 

Tl  cation  trip  to  Europe.  He  has  visited  various 
I  educational  institutions  abroad  and  has  compared 
I  notes  and  exchanged  ideas  with  his  professional 
^   colleagues  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  now,  if 

LI  his  visits  are  to  be  at  all  productive,  he  is  making  a 
I  casual  analysis  of  his  impressions  with  a  view  to 
HuinnaiiiHnnHic4>  utilizing  that  which  may  be  profitable  in  his  own 
endeavors.  This,  of  course,  is  precisely  as  it  should  be.  It  would 
be  well  if  opportunity  for  studying  educational  methods  in  various 
countries  formed  a  part  of  every  teacher's  training.  But,  after  all, 
the  impressions  one  obtains  from  a  flying  visit  to  the  schools  of 
other  lands,  however  valuable,  cannot  be  compared  to  the  actual 
experience  of  working  for  some  time  in  institutions  of  different 
countries.  It  is  from  the  latter  view  point  that  this  article  is 
written.  A  lengthy  experience  of  English  schools  and  some  years' 
association  with  American  educational  effort  impel  me  to  attempt 
some  comparisons  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  two  countries. 

The  first  consideration  in  connection  with  any  educational  sys- 
tem is,  naturally,  the  public  point  of  view;  that  is,  the  extent  to 
which  the  people  regard  education  as  desirable,  and  the  sacrifices 
they  are  prepared  to  make  in  order  to  secure  it.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  at  once  recognized  that  both  the  American  and  the  Eng- 
lish people  have  realized  that  their  "first  line  of  national  defence" 
lies  in  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  nation.  Looking  upon 
education  as  a  national  asset  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  American  pays  considerable  more  for  it  than  the  Englishman. 
Whether  he  obtains  a  quid  pro  quo  or  otherwise  is  the  question. 
The  average  cost  per  head  for  educating  a  child  in  the  public 
schools  of  America  is  higher  than  in  England  but  I  venture  to  ex- 
press the  view  that  the  English  boy  in  the  elementary  school  is  far 
in  advance  of  his  American  cousin.    His  work  is  characterized  by 
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a  thoroughness  which  here  is  conspicuously  absent.  The  English 
elementary  school,  like  the  public  schools  of  this  country  suffers 
from  the  periodical  attack  of  the  faddist.  To  play  at  ^'make  be- 
lieve'' is  characteristic  of  children.  It  is  occasionally  typical  of 
their  instructors. 

In  spite  of  this  fact  the  most  expert  teaching  force  in  England 
is  to  be  found  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  condition  is  largely 
due  to  the  method  of  training  teachers.  A  year  as  a  probationer, 
four  years'  apprenticeship  as  a  Pupil  teacher,  with  actual  teach- 
ing experience  under  the  direction  of  a  qualified  adult  master  or 
mistress,  and  efficient  daily  instruction  at  the  Pupil  Teachers' 
Centre;  two  years,  at  least,  in  a  Training  College,  under  Govern- 
ment supervision,  and  a  year  and  a  half  or  probably  two  years 
actual  service  in  a  school  inspected  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector, 
constitute  the  "making"  of  a  Certified  Teacher.  The  examinations 
during  this  course  of  training  are  of  such  a  nature  as  call  for  a 
high  standard  of  attainment.  The  net  result  is  the  production  of 
a  highly  trained  qualified  practitioner.  Another  fact  of  some  im- 
portance is  that  whilst  the  army  of  women  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  is  constantly  increasing  the  man  plays  a  far  more 
important  part  in  the  education  of  England's  "masses"  than  is  the 
case  in  this  country.  It  is  very  much  open  to  argument  as  to 
whether  the  placing  of  a  large  class  of  boys  above  the  age  of,  say, 
ten  years,  under  the  charge  of  a  woman  teacher,  is  conducive  to 
the  best  results.  The  concensus  of  English  professional  opinion  is 
against  such  a  course.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  recent  years  whilst 
authorities  in  America  have  put  forth  every  effort  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  public  schools,  it  has  been  re- 
garded as  an  enlightened  step  forward  on  the  part  of  English  local 
educational  authorities  to  extend  the  power  of  administering  corpo- 
ral punishment  to  all  fully  c^srtificated  teachers  on  their  staffs. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  course  has  had  the  effect  of  con- 
siderably reducing  the  amount  of  corporal  punishment  inflicted, 
whilst  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  that  the  teacher 
legally  possesses  this  power  acts  as  a  remarkable  deterrent  on  the 
refractory  child.  I  am  aware  that  the  question  as  to  whether  these 
conditions  make  for  more  efficient  progress  or  otherwise  will  be 
challenged  by  many  educators,  but  my  experience  has  led  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  paaterial  which  reaches  the  secondary  school 
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teacher  from  the  English  elementary  school  is  of  a  higher  order 
than  that  which  the  American  secondary  school  teacher  receives 
from  the  public  schools.  This  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance. 
The  educational  enthusiast  looks  longingly  forward  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  system  of  education  which  shall  be  so 
organized  that  perfect  co-ordination  exists  throughout ;  so  arranged 
that  each  type  of  school  shall  grow  organically  out  of  the  type 
preceding  it;  until  an  unbroken  chain  shall  exist,  connecting  the 
kindergarten  with  the  university.  Consequently  the  necessity 
for  thoroughness,  for  purposely  systematised  and  efficiently  di- 
rected instruction  in  the  public  schools,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized. 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  secondary  schools  a  necessity 
for  definition  arises.  A  wide  difference  exists  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  fields  of  secondary  education.  In  the  urban  locali- 
ties of  England  there  is  usually  to  be  found  the  ''Higher  Grade 
School."  This  is  an  institution  somewhat  midway  between  the 
American  public  school  and  the  high  school.  It  fulfils  a  useful 
mission  as  it  affords  opportunity  for  a  more  advanced  elementary 
education  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  to  those  pupils  whose 
school  life  cannot  be  prolonged.  Of  a  still  higher  type  are  the 
grammar  schools,  many  with  ancient  foundations,  which  carry 
on  most  efficient  work  of  a  truly  secondary  character.  Add  to 
these  the  numerous  "prep"  schools  and  we  have  the  machinery  for 
college  and  university  preparation.  The  latter  class  of  school, 
whilst  numerous,  does  not  obtain  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  is 
found  here.  The  day  of  the  "private  adventure"  school  as  it 
flourishes  in  this  country  has  largely  gone  by  in  England,  and  the 
Englishman's  instinctive  desire  to  have  some  authoritative  super- 
vision over  a  public  or  a  semi-public  institution  makes  impossible 
the  existence  of  so-called  "academies"  and  "colleges"  of  the  type 
which  yet  abound  with  us.  A  careful  investigation  of  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  England  reveals  one  phase  which  calls  for  atten- 
tion. There  is  a  sad  lack  of  training  evident  about  the  secondary 
school  teacher.  It  is  not  really  essential  that  the  teacher  should 
be  a  model  of  erudition.  Teaching  is  an  art,  and  largely  it  is  an 
intuitive  art,  and  many  are  the  instances  of  the  scholarly  teacher 
who  cannot  teach. 

The  American  secondary  school  teacher  is,  as  a  rule,  superior  to 
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his  English  confrere.  It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  why.  Thy 
average  American  college  student  has  characteristics  peculiarly  his 
own.  The  American  instinct  differs  from  that  of  the  English.  It 
is  typical  of  America  that  many  youths  work  their  way  through 
the  colleges.  Such  instances  are  rare  in  England.  The  college 
student  here  will  undertake  tasks  (to  his  credit  be  it  recorded), 
that  the  English  collegian  would  not  attempt.  The  desire  to 
teach  others  is  far  more  evident  among  students  here  than  in  the 
old  country.  The  net  result  is  that  the  source  of  material  from 
which  secondary  school  teachers  are  drawn  is  wider  and  of  a  more 
efficient  character.  The  oral  recitation  which  finds  such  a  promi- 
nent place  in  American  schools  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in 
English  schools.  This  naturally  arises  from  the  personnel  of  the 
faculties.  Nothing  is  more  ludicrous  or  more  discouraging  than 
the  oral  recitation  with  an  inefficient  instructor. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  English  method  of 
having  one  master  teach  all  subjects.  Departmental  teaching  in 
upper  forms  has,  of  course,  much  to  recommend  it,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  teacher  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  en- 
cyclopedia. But  departmental  teaching  is  not  conducive  to  "tone." 
In  the  best  of  English  preparatory  schools  that  pleasing  atmos- 
phere of  culture  which  is  immediately  noticeable  is  traceable  to 
the  influence  of  the  class  master  and  to  what  one  may  term  the 
class  environment.  Much  depends  on  the  master.  It  seems  a 
natural  criticism  to  me  to  observe  that  in  America  too  much  de- 
pends on  the  boy.  In  spite  of  many  shortcomings  I  think  it  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  the  English  boy  of  fifteen  is  more  advanced 
than  the  American  boy  of  similar  age.  This  statement  must  be 
qualified  somewhat.  His  superiority  is  confined  to  his  purely 
scholastic  attainments.  He  is  not  so  independent  as  the  American 
boy.  He  has  had  little,  if  any,  manual  training,  but  his  general 
bearing  and  deportment  are  worthy  of  imitation.  The  monitorial 
system  which  is  still  prevalent,  comes  in  for  much  American 
criticism,  but  it  undoubtedly  possesses  advantages.  It  must  always 
be  remembered  that  this  system,  to  be  effective,  can  only  be  carried 
out  under  a  carefully  organized  method  of  supervision.  Again  the 
position  of  the  head  boy  is  traditionally  one  of  responsibility  which 
must  be  recognized.     ^N'othing  inspires  the  schoolboy  more  than  a 
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sense  of  responsibility,  and  when  that  responsibility  is  imposed 
on  conditions  of  honor  the  plan  is  usually  efficacious. 

No  comparison  between  the  school  methods  under  discussion 
would  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  school  sports.  Here 
a  wide  difference  is  at  once  apparent,  based  on  the  varying  national 
conception  of  what  sport  is.  The  American  plays  a  game  for  the 
purpose  of  winning  it.  In  the  realm  of  sport  American  athletes 
are  a  community  of  specialists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English 
aim  at  becoming  all  round  sportsmen.  The  English  boy  plays  a 
game  for  the  game  itself.  He  aspires  to  become  a  cricketer,  to 
play  football  (not  the  American  Rugby  game,  by  the  way),  to  ride, 
to  shoot,  to  row,  etc.  One  regrettable  feature  of  American  college 
life  and  also  of  many  preparatory  schools,  is  the  undue  prominence 
that  is  given  to  athletics.  I  have  met  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  the  athletic  equipment  of  the  school  was  the  deciding  factor 
in  its  selection,  at  least,  as  far  as  the  boy  was  concerned.  This  is 
a  distorted  view.  Outdoor  sports  have  a  proper  and  a  valuable 
place  in  every  well  ordered  curriculum  but  the  true  aim  of  the 
school  should  not  be  to  produce  a  winning  team  but  to  cater  for  the 
physical  development  of  all  its  students. 

When  all  the  comparisons  enumerated  in  this  brief  article  are 
analyzed  it  is  obvious  that  mutual  benefit  must  accrue  from  a 
proper  consideration  of  the  various  methods  in  use  in  both  coun- 
tries. 

Each,  of  course,  must  meet  its  own  conditions.  The  long  sum- 
mer vacation  in  America  constitutes  a  difficulty.  The  interrup- 
tions to  the  work  are  too  frequent.  In  view  of  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  the  American  colleges  the  student  must  work  harder ;  or 
better  still  he  must  be  brought  to  concentrate  his  energies  on  those 
things  which  are  essential.  His  present  existence  is  one  of 
"hustle" ;  his  social  distractions  obscure  the  true  aim  of  his  schol- 
astic life ;  his  "pace"  is  too  rapid ;  he  is  too  mature ;  in  a  word 
the  American  hoy  needs  cultivation.  If  study  of  other  national 
methods  will  aid  to  this  consummation  by  all  means  let  it  prosper. 


The  High  School  Course  in  American 
Government 

Louis  I.  Beedvold,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Bristol,  South  Dakota. 

f»"'"»»"°""""""^f  ERHAPS  no  department  of  teaching  in  our  sec- 
I  _,^  I  ondary  schools  is  in  such  need  of  resuscitation  as 
I  l^  I  the  course  called  "Civics",  and  none  has  been  more 
I  *  I  generally  neglected.  The  customary  attitude 
^iHiiuNuiaiiiiiiiiiiiicS  toward  the  subject  is  neither  intelligent  nor  enthus- 
I  I    iastic.     When  the  requirements  of  the  course  are 

I  I    discussed  the  conclusion  usually  is  arrived  at  that 

^iwuiimiiDiinnmiKCHh  g^^h  subject  matter  should  be  mastered  "as  is  found 
in  any  of  the  standard  texts  on  the  subject."  The  demands  made 
upon  the  textbooks  being  few,  the  books  naturally  are  rather  un- 
inspired. It  is  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  outline  some  of  the 
principles  and  methods  which  would  give  this  subject  its  proper 
vitality,  power,  and  importance  in  our  curriculum. 

In  the  first  place,  a  certain  amount  of  historical  study  is  not 
only  valuable  but  imperative.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  pupil 
should  study  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United  States,  al- 
though it  perhaps  makes  it  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  have 
done  so.  The  study  of  genesis  and  development  is  fundamental  in 
the  education  of  a  modem  man.  Of  course,  the  history  of  the  units 
of  government  in  America  should,  in  this  connection,  be  treated 
in  a  very  elementary  way ;  still  it  should  be  used  not  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  constitution  and  the  national  government,  but  as 
well  when  studying  the  state,  county,  township,  and  city. 

This  historical  study  is  necessary  for  an  understanding  of  con- 
temporary institutions.  An  Oregon  child,  accustomed  to  the 
county  as  the  smallest  unit  of  government,  would  be  sadly  puzzled 
in  the  northern  states  upon  finding  a  smaller  unit,  the  township, 
unless  he  understood  the  history  of  these  two  units  from  their 
origin  on  American  soil  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia.  An  in- 
vestigation into  the  attempts  at  union  of  the  colonies,  and  tho 
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reasons  for  their  failure,  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  our  national 
government. 

Closely  connected  with  this  is  the  feeling  of  fluidity  in  institu- 
tional life  which  is  one  of  the  most  precious  results  possible  from 
such  a  course.  Students  should  learn  that  institutions  develop, 
change,  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  they  must  meet. 

An  historical  background  furnishes  materials  for  an  intelligent 
estimate  of  contemporary  movements.  The  student  of  the  history 
of  municipal  government  knows  that  the  executive  head  has  re- 
placed the  committee  in  managing  the  departments  of  the  executive 
branch  of  city  government.  With  this  knowledge  he  is  able  to  give 
a  far  sounder  valuation  of  the  commission  plan  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment than  would  the  man  who  can  look  upon  this  rapidly 
spreading  form  only  as  a  new  "fashion"  in  government. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that  such  vital  problems  as  are  con- 
fronting our  best  citizenship  should  receive  consideration  in  this 
course.  The  relation  of  government  to  big  business  can  be  dis- 
cussed, giving  the  student  at  the  same  time  a  reading  knowledge 
of  trusts,  monopolies,  tariffs,  railroad  rate  regulation,  and  other 
like  matters  continually  up  for  discussion  in  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers.  The  really  remarkable  fact  that  the  nature  and 
methods  of  political  parties  is  not  usually  studied  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  the  tendency  to  cling  to  an  analytical  study  of  the 
constitution  as  the  main  body  of  the  course.  Among  other  matter^^ 
which  should  be  given  some  discussion  are  charities,  public  health, 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  politics  as  a  profession,  immigra- 
tion and  settlement  work.  Many  other  like  topics  will  occur  to  the 
teacher. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  a  course  would  be  too  difficult  and 
comprehensive  for  a  high  school  student.  The  subject,  indeed,  is 
so  rich  in  opportunities  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  that  the 
course  should  be  given  in  th^  senior  year  for  the  student  to  derive 
its  full  benefits.  Nevertheless,  I  have  used  these  suggestions  with 
success  in  a  class  of  freshmen. 

The  aim  of  the  course  as  a  whole  should  be  patriotism  and  good 
citizenship.  We  should  show  our  students  how  to  live  for  their 
country  and  inspire  in  them  a  desire  to  do  so;  then  we  may  be 
sure  that  when  the  occasion  requires  they  will  not  be  unwilling  to 
die  for  it.     Our  students  should  go  out  from  the  course  in  Ameri- 
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can  government  with  a  feeling  that  life  is  largely  institutional; 
that  these  institutions  offer  opportunities  for  social  enterprise; 
that  along  with  these  opportunities  go  duties  and  responsibilities. 
We  should  train  our  pupils  in  this  attitude.  The  course  must 
therefore  be  synthetic  and  concrete  rather  than  analytic.  Its  ob- 
ject should  be  not  so  much  to  train  scholars  as  to  produce  good 
citizens.  For  this  reason  contemporary  problems  should  be  treated 
fully,  always  with  close  study  of  proposed  solutions  and  reforms. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  arrive  at  definite  conclusions.  To  stimulate 
active,  intelligent  interest  in  government  is  sufficient;  and  if  that 
has  been  accomplished,  the  purpose  of  the  course  has  been  served. 


Great  Educators'^ 

II 

Fenelon 

A.  A.  Wetter,  Wendell  Phillips  High  School,  Chicago,  III. 

|3iiHmiiiiiaiiiMi.nmt|ENEL0]Sr— synonym  for  gentleness,  charm,  refine- 
I  I    ment,  brilliant  scholarship,  for  everything  that  is 

g  Ih  I  lovely  and  lovable — is  one  of  those  persons  at  the 
i       *  I    very  mention  of  whose  name  one's  pulse  beats  quick- 

|]uiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiniiiiiii|   er  and  one's  eyes  shine  brighter. 
I  "I        Born  in  1651,  of  a  noble  family,  his  mother,  as 

I  I    well  as  his  own  desire,  prompted  him  to  devote  his 

^mmmammmt^  time  and  attention  to  foreign  missions;  but  a  deli- 
cate constitution  forbade  any  hardships  he  must  of  necessity  en- 
counter in  his  labors  in  foreign  lands  and  amidst  a  foreign  element. 
In  1675  he  received  a  call  to  become  the  director  of  a  convent  in 
Paris,  where  he  remained  for  ten  years,  and  when  in  1685,  Louis 
XIV,  the  narrow-minded,  arbitrary  King  of  Trance,  he  who 
challenged  parliament  by  saying:  "L'Etat,  c'est  moi!"  revoked  tho 
Edict  of  l^antes,  that  glorious  work  of  Henri  IV,  which  gave  every 
person  liberty  of  conscience,  Eenlon  was  sent  to  the  most  trouble- 
some part  of  the  country,  to  Poitou,  to  pour  oil  on  the  turbulent 
waters. 

In  1689  the  Duke  of  Beauvilliers  appointed  Fenelon  preceptor 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  His 
manners  made  him  a  fit,  if  not  the  fittest  of  tutors  to  the  little 
prince.  His  natural  bom  courtesy,  his  way  of  putting  himself 
on  a  level  with  his  surroundings,  his  wonderful  tact,  his  gift  of 
presenting  every  subject  in  an  easy,  clear  light,  his  sweetness  of 
temper,  his  abundance  of  patience  and,  last  but  not  least,  his  severe 
and  thoroughgoing  methods,  all  this  made  him  a  teacher  par  ex- 
cellence. 

•A  series  of  brief  biographies  of  noted  Educators  to  be  continued  In  Edu- 
cation throughout  the  current  school  year. 
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His  ideas  of  bringing  up  and  educating  children,  as  exposed  in 
his  books,  are  as  far-reaching  and  lofty  as  they  are  good  and  true. 
A  child  to  him  is  a  tender  plant  to  be  protected  from  the  rough 
winds  by  a  careful,  tender  hand;  in  other  words,  wisdom  and 
knowledge  are  not  to  be  taught  by  harsh,  scolding  words,  not  by 
inculcating  dry,"  uninteresting  facts  into  the  impressible  brain  of 
the  pupil,  but  by  showing  him  stern  science  from  the  pleasant  side, 
by  intermingling  study  with  play,  duty  with  pleasure,  facts  with 
fancies.  He  warns  the  teacher  against  the  too  often  practiced 
dictatorial  dignity ;  against  the  utter  absence  of  confidence  between 
teacher  and  pupils,  a  confidence  which  begets  love;  against  a  too 
harsh,  unforgiving  chastising  of  their  faults,  faults  which  ought  to 
be  looked  at  in  the  light  of  shortcomings,  to  be  overcome  by  the 
constant  attention  of  the  teacher ;  against  losing  his  self-control  in 
moments  of  anger  and  vexation. 

His  first  book,  "De  I'Education  des  Filles,"  was  written  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two.  Although  the  title  indicates  an  exclusive  book  on 
girls,  its  suggestions  can  be  applied  with  equal  success  to  boys.  In 
it  are  displayed  sound,  common  sense,  a  remarkably  fine  observa- 
tion and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world  in  general  and  the 
human  heart  in  particular. 

Fenelon's  educational  method  is  a  labor  of  love;  the  desire  to 
make  children  happy.  The  book  is  full  of  profound  ideas,  all  of 
them  expressed  in  a  simple,  clear,  natural,  yet  elegant  style. 

"Le  Telemaque"  is,  before  everything  else,  a  treatise  on  morals 
and  education  under  the  form  of  a  novel,  written  solely  for  his 
young  charge,  the  Due  de  Burgundy,  embodying  in  it  the  princi- 
ples on  which  he  based  his  educational  methods.  In  the  person  of 
Telemaque,  son  of  Ulysses,  who  wanders  all  over  the  earth  in 
search  of  his  father,  Fenelon  presented  to  his  pupil  a  model  young 
piince,  guided  by  Mentor  or  Minerva.  All  the  adventures  which 
young  Telemaque  experiences  have  but  one  aim;  to  instruct  him 
in  the  difficult  art  of  governing  his  people.  The  wise  preceptor  not 
only  aimed  to  train  his  pupil  in  habits  of  self-control,  but  to  qual- 
ify him  for  his  high  position  by  awakening  in  him  true  and  large 
political  instincts.  It  was  a  difficult  task  for  Fenelon,  and  he  had 
ample  occasion  to  put  into  practise  all  his  theories,  for  to  judge 
from  his  letters  and  biographies,  the  little  grandson  of  the  "grand 
monarch"  was  a  self-willed,  imperious  little  imp.     But  evidently 
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Fenelon  had  struck  the  right  keynote  with  him,  for  we  also  know, 
through  the  same  source,  that  teacher  and  pupil  became  and  re- 
mained the  closest  friends  until  death  claimed  one  of  them. 

The  archbishopric  of  Cambray  was  the  reward  for  his  zeal  and 
success  with  his  royal  pupil ;  but  to  Fenelon  it  was  more  a  disgrace 
than  a  favor,  for  to  live  away  from  the  court,  away  from  his  friends 
and  his  well  beloved  pupil,  was  a  bitter  disappointment,  so  much 
more,  so  as  a  storm  of  controversy  arose  over  some  of  his  later  writ- 
ings concerning  the  religious  mysticism,  known  as  Quietism. 

He  died  in  1715,  saddened  by  the  loss  of  most  of  his  friends, 
mourned  alike  by  friends  and  foes,  at  home  and  abroad,  for  the 
beauty  of  his  character  was  such  as  to  endear  him  to  all  who  had 
come  in  contact  with  him,  personally  or  mentally.  One  of  his 
characteristics  had  been  never  to  become  haughty  or  supercilious 
at  any  success,  nor  show  any  dejection  at  failure  or  disappoint- 
ment, and  he  carried  this  resolution  through  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Saint  Simon  says  of  him  in  his  Memoires :  ^'His  prevailing 
characteristics  were  refinement,  intellect,  courtesy,  modesty,  and 
noblesse." 

A.  Wettee. 
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By  Christabel  Abbott,  State  N^ormal  School, 
(Geneseo,  N".  Y.) 
|]iiiiiiiniiiDiiiiiiiniHc|  jjjg  .g  ^^^  g^i^g^  ^gg  ^f  ^^^.^j^^    Q^g  scarcely  dares 
take  time  to  sleep  for  fear  he  will  be  left  behind  in 
life's  contests.     Through  science  man  is  mastering 
the  earth,  discovering  its  hidden  secrets  by  tunnel- 
$]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiii[$    i^g  beneath  its  surface.     He  is  even  mastering  the 
I  I    heavens  and  riding  upon  the  clouds.    All  things  give 

I  I    way  before  his  mighty  master  touch. 

4>]iiiiiuiiiiiDiiiiiimiiK^        Tj^.g  .g  ^^  ^g^  ^^^^  ^^^  humblest  man  who  has 

an  idea  new  and  convincing  may  make  himself  felt. 

When  we  visit  the  old  world  the  professional  guide  expects  us 
to  worship  the  ancient  because  it  is  ancient.  In  the  new  world  we 
are  expected  to  admire  the  new — sometimes  because  it  is  new. 

A  physician  who  practices  the  same  way  he  did  fifteen  or  even 
ten  years  ago  wonders  why  fewer  patients  call  upon  him  for  assist- 
ance. The  minister  who  does  not  study  the  times  and  who 
preaches  the  same  kind  of  sermons  he  did  when  he  first  began, 
wonders  why  his  congregation  is  falling  off.  A  business  man  who 
conducts  his  little  corner  store  the  same  way  he  did  ten  years  ago 
wonders  why  his  customers  pass  by  his  door  to  purchase  goods  of 
the  merchant  up  the  street.  A  teacher  who  does  not  study  con- 
stantly to  keep  pace  with  the  best  of  her  profession  is  surprised 
that  her  position  is  soon  taken  by  another. 

The  Teacher  !  More  things  are  expected  of  her  today  than  of 
almost  any  other  human  being.  Some  fear  that  in  the  attempt  to 
do  so  many  things  she  will  be  like  the  Chamelion  which  burst  it- 
self in  trying  to  be  all  the  colors  of  the  Scotch  plaid. 

Every  year  hundreds  of  teachers  pass  from  the  doors  of  th(3 
IN'ormal  Schools  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  training  the  chil- 
dren of  'the  public.  Each  one  of  these  instructors  is  provided  with 
a  good  sized  medicine  case  filled  with  suitable  doses,  presumably 
to  cure  all  educational  ailments  of  mankind.     Formerly  it  was 
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only  required  of  the  teacher  that  she  be  a  kind  of  "reciting  post'\ 
If  the  children  passed  their  examinations  and  strict  discipline  had 
been  maintained,  she  was  considered  a  model  teacher.  'Not  so  to- 
day, for  the  one  great  aim  of  the  teacher  toward  the  pupil  is  char- 
acter building.  The  program  is  fitted  to  the  child  and  not  the  child 
to  the  program.  Formerly  the  child  sat  in  his  little  cell — his  seat 
at  school,  while  the  teacher,  a  kind  of  policeman  who  was  always 
on  duty,  towered  in  front  of  him.  When  she  sat  with  an  invisible 
ramrod  up  her  spinal  column,  we  knew  it  was  not  for  us  to  reason 
why.  It  was  not  for  us  to  make  reply.  It  was  for  us  to  do  or  die. 
We  dared  not  look  to  the  right  of  us.  We  dared  not  look  to  the 
left  of  us,  for  if  we  did,  volleyed  and  thundered  the  irate  teacher. 
Yesterday  life  was  one  thing,  school  another.  Today  school  is  life. 
Someone  has  said  "The  children  used  to  prepare  for  life  by  learn- 
ing the  rules  of  the  game."  Now  they  actually  prepare  for  life 
by  playing  the  game  itself.  Today  the  child  in  school  dares  to 
move.  He  is  even  allowed  to  play  and,  best  of  all,  the  teacher 
plays  with  him  and  he  forgets  it  is  school ;  but  he  learns  the  same 
difficult  facts  to  be  mastered  that  a  child  has  always  had  to  learn 
and  it  is  so  delightful  and  interesting  that  he  loves  it. 

Recently  when  the  children  in  the  first  grade  of  our  ISTormal 
School  were  having  their  daily  reading  lesson  a  child  read  in  a 
monotonous  voice  and  with  no  expression.  Each  word  was  cut 
distinctly  from  the  other  and  he  was  just  saying  words.  He  read: 
"Ann  -  let  -  us  -  play.  What  -  shall  -  we  -  play  ?  Let  -  us  -  play  - 
tag.  Then  -  run  -  or  - 1  -  will  -  cateh  -  you."  "Put  down  your  book, 
Mary",  said  the  teacher.  "You  and  John  come  here  in  front  of 
the  class.  John,  you  ask  Mary  to  come  out  and  play.  Then  Mary, 
you  run  when  John  shouts  "Run  or  I  will  catch  you."  They  do 
as  the  teacher  requests,  and  in  high  glee,  with  all  the  expression 
equal  to  the  occasion,  John  shouts,  "Run  or  I  will  catch  you". 
Then  they  return  to  the  reading  lesson  and  repeat  the  words,  this 
time  in  natural  expression.  Some  call  this  dramatization  and  so 
it  is,  but  I  like  to  call  it  just  living  the  reading  lesson. 

Another  time  when  we  visit  sonie  of  the  other  primary  grades 
the  teacher  may  be  telling  the  children  the  story  of  Hiawatha.  The 
teacher  asks  if  they  would  like  to  play  it.  Then,  with  joy  in  their 
little  faces,  they  live  the  great  Indian  story.  Some  day  they  will 
play  the  story  of  the  Pied  Piper  or  a  fairy  or  folk  story,  or  hero 
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tales  or  stories  of  primitive  life.  In  fact  all  the  material  used  in 
dramatization  is  taken  from  the  course  in  reading,  language,  liter- 
ature, geography  and  history,  as  outlined  by  the  regents  syllabus. 
In  the  new  Syllabus  just  issued,  we  have  the  backing  of  the  State 
authorities  in  the  use  of  dramatization  in  the  public  schools.  They 
realise  that  the  fact  acted  is  the  fact  remembered. 

The  children  act  out  the  Hawthorn  tales,  the  Arabian  Knights. 
They  impersonate  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  and  in  fact  all 
industries.  They  laugh  with  the  fairies  and  they  also  live  the 
life  of  the  children  of  other  lands.  If  you  should  visit  another 
class  in  our  school,  you  might  find  a  group  of  children  sitting  on 
the  floor  with  their  feet  under  them,  and  they  may  be  eating  rice 
from  a  bowl  by  means  of  two  thin  wooden  sticks  for  chopsticks  and 
playing  they  are  Japanese.  Sometimes  they  are  dressed  in  cos- 
tujne.  Not  long  ago  one  of  the  members  of  our  Faculty  took  a 
trip  around  the  world  and  brought  back  with  her  costumes,  includ- 
ing dress  and  shoes,  of  different  peoples  she  visited.  This  is  the 
property  of  the  school  and  used  frequently  in  dramatization  of  the 
geography  lesson.  The  children  travel  around  the  world  by  acting 
out  the  characteristics  and  customs  of  the  people  of  the  earth,  and 
they  enjoy  the  trip  almost  as  much  as  if  it  were  real. 

In  the  history  class  the  children  play  "The  Landing  of  Colum- 
bus". One  group  of  children  may  represent  the  court  at  Spain. 
In  royal  dignity  the  King  and  Queen  occupy  the  throne.  There 
is  the  group  of  Columbus  and  his  followers.  They  set  out  on  their 
expedition.  Finally,  after  passing  through  mutiny  and  discour- 
agement, they  are  overjoyed  at  the  sight  of  land.  The  children 
themselves  make  up  the  dialogue.  This  requires  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  historical  facts.  In  after  years  if  you  should 
ask  the  children  what  incidents  in  history  they  remember  most 
vividly,  it  will  be  those  that  they  acted  out. 

Sometimes  when  they  have  been  acting  a  scene  from  American 
History,  they  will  end  it  by  pledging  allegiance  to  the  American 
flag,  which  is  always  an  impressive  ceremony. 

In  the  fifth  grade  the  children  are  now  preparing  a  play  of  the 
Odyssey.  Each  child  writes  a  certain  part,  putting  in  dialogue 
where  he  wishes,  and  the  best  one,  voted  to  be  go  by  the  class,  is 
chosen  as  a  scene  to  be  used  in  the  final  play.  When  it  is  all  writ- 
ten they  are  going  to  act  it 
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In  one  division  in  the  eighth  grade  thej  have  been  acting  out 
Julius  Caesar.  In  another  division  they  have  been  dramatizing 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  dramatization  is  in 
charge  of  the  pupil  teacher,  v^^ho  has  been  taught  in  the  methods 
classes  how  to  dramatize.  It  is  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  the  critic  teacher. 

The  young  men  who  go  out  as  principals  of  schools  and  the 
young  women  who  are  soon  to  be  teachers  act  out  the  children's 
dramatization.  These  grown-ups  play  the  story  of  the  Three  Bears 
or  play  they  are  a  train  of  cars,  or  act  out  the  story  of  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood,  or  Pandora  and  Her  Box.  In  order  to  teach  dram- 
atization the  teacher  must  be  able  to  put  herself  in  the  wonderland 
of  the  fairies  and  forget  she  has  grown  up. 

In  the  methods  class  in  literature  the  pupil  teachers  have  been 
studying  Hamlet,  and  have  been  most  instructed  by  acting  it. 

In  the  geography  methods  class  the  pupil  teachers  have  been 
holding  meetings  in  their  Travel  Club.  At  these  meetings  they 
represent  Japan,  China,  Italy,  and  in  fact  every  country  which 
lends  itself  to  impersonation.  They  play  their  games  and  dance 
their  folk  dances. 

There  are  many  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state  who 
have  never  had  any  training  in  the  use  of  dramatization,  but  with 
laborious  effort  and  with  much  trepidation  they  are  trying  to  use 
it  in  their  teaching.  Soon  nearly  all  the  Normal  Schools  of  the 
State  will  send  out  teachers  trained  in  the  use  of  dramatization. 

About  two  weeks  ago  I  sent  two  questions  to  every  ItTormal 
School  in  our  State.  In  one  I  asked  them  to  find  out  how  many 
of  their  student  teachers  had  been  taught  by  means  of  dramatiza- 
tion before  entering  the  ITormal.  As  a  candidate  for  a  ITormal 
School  is  required  to  have  been  graduated  from  a  High  School,  he 
has  had  the  eight  years  of  the  grades  and  about  four  years  of  the 
High  School.  This  report  shows  that  almost  none  have  had  this 
training  in  dramatization  before  entering  the  l^ormal.  In  my  sec- 
ond question  I  asked  if  they  were  teaching  dramatization.  In 
nearly  every  one  they  were  using  it ;  but  one  said,  however,  ^'Wa 
have  enough  other  troubles  that  we  cannot  dodge".  One  of  the 
largest  Normal  Schools  of  the  State  said :  "Up  to  the  present  time 
the  training  of  the  pupil  teachers  along  this  line  in  the  Normal 
department  has  not  been  especially  emphasized,  but  we  are  en- 
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deavoring  to  put  more  stress  upon  it  and  give  it  a  much  more  im- 
portant place  in  our  course."  They  add,  "The  work  in  the  grades 
in  the  English  language  and  story-telling  is  emphasized  wherever 
possible  by  the  use  of  characters  and  by  means  of  native  costumes 
worn  by  either  the  student  or  the  pupil  teacher."  And  so  we  see 
what  a  firm  hold  this  kind  of  teaching  is  getting  in  our  public 
schools. 

We  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  over-estimate  the  use  of  dramatization 
or  to  use  it  until  it  becomes  too  prominent.  It  should  be  a  means 
to  an  end — not  an  end  in  itself.  Ko  method  of  instilling  truth 
into  the  mind  of  the  child  is  fraught  with  more  danger  than  this 
same  dramatization.  Used  injudiciously  it  may  result  in  harm; 
used  wisely  and  not  too  often  it  is  of  inestimable  value.  We  do 
not  advocate  the  teaching  of  stage-craft  to  the  children  of  our  pub- 
lic schools.  Miss  Herts,  of  the  Educational  Theatre  of  ITew  York, 
says:  "If  dramatization  is  allowed  to  become  a  finished  perform- 
ance, there  will  in  a  few  years  ensue  a  righteous  revulsion 
against  dramatized  school  work,"  and  all  the  good  which  the  scien- 
tific, intelligent  use  of  the  fundamental  principal  might  have  ef- 
fected will  be  worse  than  lost,  because  of  its  ignorant  application". 
Someone  has  said  in  connection  with  the  use  of  dramatization  in  the 
grades  that  dramatic  instinct  is  to  be  made  a  gate-way  for  the 
soul  and  mind  into  a  larger  experience — ^not  a  gate-way  for  person- 
ality into  exhibition. 

The  talent  to  entertain  others  is  given  to  the  few  and  the  world 
honors  such  with  mighty  applause.  Those  whom  nature  has  so 
generously  endowed  with  dramatic  talent  will  be  patient  with  the 
fact  that  the  public  school  will  send  out  few  actors  of  the  theatre 
or  great  elocutionists ;  but  the  children  through  dramatization  in 
the  schools,  will  learn  to  be  more  active  on  the  stage  of  life, 
and  each  will  learn  better  how  to  play  his  part.  The  teacher, 
through  kindness,  sympathy  and  real  heart  interest  in  the  soul  de- 
velopment of  the  child,  will  make  him  free  to  act  and  talk  with- 
out restraint.  She  will  help  him  to  work  out  his  own  education. 
Truly,  we  say,  and  say  it  reverently,  "A  little  child  shall  lead 
them".  The  great  error  of  some  teachers  is  always  to  call  upon 
those  most  gifted  to  take  the  best  parts,  leaving  those  of  weak  per- 
sonality to  take  an  insignificant  part  or  none  at  all.  It  is  the  weak 
we  desire  to  make  strong ;  the  too  haughty,  more  humble.    And  so 
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we  give  the  timid  an  heroic  part,  the  too  bold  a  gentle  part,  the 
goodj  goody  child  the  part  of  some  desperado  in  a  story  of  adven- 
ture. We  have  seen  boys  who  were  bashful  or  indifferent  to 
school,  through  dramatization  to  change  their  whole  attitude 
toward  learning.  Discipline  has  been  improved  because  the  boys 
were  interested  in  their  work.  Boys  who  had  a  love  for  the  cheap 
and  trashy  show  have  turned  that  into  a  love  for  the  heroic,  the 
noble  in  literature,  history  and  life. 

Let  the  teacher  use  dramatization  as  a  means  of  character  build- 
ing and  in  broadening  the  experiences  of  the  child,  and  it  will  be 
recognized  as  a  most  powerful  method  of  education. 


Classic  Sonnets 

On  the  ''Singing  Gallery*'  of  Donatello. 

Break  forth  with  the  young  gladness  of  old  days, 
As  flowers  in  flame  and  dew  break  from  the  sod 
Beneath  the  primal  smile  of  the  Spring's  god, 
Renewed  each  year ;  in  such  fresh  roundelays, 
Cleaving  the  azure  vault  in  ringing  praise 
From  veins  full-fed  and  joyous  feet  that  trod 
To  music  spite  of  lack  and  ruler's  rod, — 

0  hear  these  children  sing,  'neath  Art's  full  blaze! 

Our  comrades  they,  though  dead  for  many  a  year. 

1  feel  my  swaying  pulses  join  their  glee — 
Feel  fetters  fall  that  too  long  have  entwined 
The  lightsome  spirit ;  and  the  light,  grand,  clear, 
Of  passionate  Italy  shines  over  me, 

Despite  her  pain,  to  life's  great  bliss  inclined. 

Helen  Gary  Chadwick. 


The  Old  New  England  Academies 

By  William  A.  Mowky,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

f ' "°'"""""«f MERICA:^   society  has   made  great   advancement 

1^1  within  the  century  just  closed.  This  improvement 
I  yV  I  has  been  in  all  directions.  It  has  been  most  rapid 
I  ^  *■  I  within  fifty  years  past  but  the  foundation  of  great 
$:iiiiiiiuiHDiutainiut^  movements  was  laid  in  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
I  I   Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  this  progress  been  greater 

I  1   than  along  the  lines  of  education  and  the  general 

*^""""""°""» '^*  intelligence  of  the  masses. 

Popular  education  has  run  rampant.  Many  of  the  pedagogical 
leaders  of  today  appear  to  think  they  have  reached  Ultima  Thule. 
Some  of  these  educators,  you  would  suppose,  to  hear  them  talk,  had 
adopted  the  motto  that  "All  that  is  true  is  new'\  Sometimes 
after  listening  to  their  account  of  educational  progress  we  are  led 
to  query  whether  the  fathers  knew  anything,  or  whether  any  of  the 
customs  and  methods  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago  were  of  any 
worth. 

We  are  now  living  in  a  nervous  age,  educationally.  We  Jiavs 
no  fads!  O  no,  not  at  all!  We  preach  the  gospel  of  education,  the 
true  orthodox  gospel.  We  have  improved  greatly  on  all  such  old 
fellows  as  Aristotle,  Socrates,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Froebel,  Co- 
menius,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Horace  Mann,  Pres.  Wayland,  and 
Mark  Hopkins.  Such  men,  to  be  sure,  served  their  blind  age  and 
generation,  did  well  for  their  time,  were  great  lights  in  those  dark 
days,  and  might  be  reckoned  as  John  the  Baptists.  They  were 
forerunners,  but  we  now  have  Stanley  Hall  and  Col.  Parker,  Jo- 
hann  Priedrich  Herbart  and  William  Hawley  Smith,  not  to  men- 
tion hundreds  of  lesser  lights. 

Moreover  we  have  great  institutions  now,  based  upon  true  psy- 
chological principles.  We  have  the  large  Universities,  the  splendid 
Colleges,  technical  schools,  Institutes  of  Technology,  and  scattered 
all  over  the  land,  high  schools,  public  high  schools,  free  high 
schools,  where  the  very  best  preparation  can  be  had,  to  fit  the  young 
men  and  young  women, — or  rather  I  would  say,  boys  and  girls, — 
for  the  university. 
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Far  be  it  from  me  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  just  fame  of  the 
present  American  System  of  education.  It  is  one  of  the  most  po- 
tent agencies  for  good  in  this  world  of  ours.  It  has  made  immense 
improvements.  Its  progress  has  been  by  gigantic  strides,  until  it 
is  true  that  all  along  the  educational  lines  our  system  today  is 
vastly  superior  to  that  in  vogue  a  century  ago.  The  public  high 
school  is  entitled  to  great  praise.  'New  England,  but  especially 
Massachusetts,  should  be  greatly  honored  and  praised  for  establish- 
ing, maintaining  and  improving  the  public  high  school.  By  its 
means  secondary  education  has  been  carried  to  the  masses  of  the 
people.  What  was  once  the  privilege  of  the  few  is  now  everywhere 
the  right  of  the  many. 

But  let  us  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  "all  that  is 
true  is  new"  or  that  "all  that  is  new  is  true'\  Almost  every  ques- 
tion has  two  sides,  and,  while  I  must  not  be  misunderstood, — no 
one  must  suppose  that  I  would  say  a  single  word  against  the  high 
school  system  of  today,  yet  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  call 
attention  to  and  emphasize  the  good  which  came  from  the  New 
England  Academy  especially  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

1.  That  which  costs  little  is  usually  lightly  prized.  On  our 
present  plan  the  high  school  everywhere  is  free  but  in  the  old  days 
the  pupils  paid  tuition  at  the  academies.  We  rejoice  today  that 
the  schools  are  everywhere  free  but  we  must  not  take  it  for  granted 
that  this  is  an  unmixed  good. 

Forty  years  ago  I  was  principal  of  the  high  school  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  in  New  England.  I  had  been  in  the  school  long 
enough  to  have  brought  the  methods,  courses  of  study,  everything 
pertaining  to  the  teaching,  into  what  I  considered  good  order  and  I 
fondly  supposed  that  the  school  illustrated  the  best  plans,  best 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  most  philosophical  course  of  study. 
Upon  one  occasion  I  invited  a  young  man  from  a  rural  district, 
back  in  the  country,  to  visit  my  school.  He  came,  took  a  seat  in  the 
rear  of  the  room,  listened  to  the  recitations  carried  on  in  the  various 
studies  pursued.  He  was  a  lad  of  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years, 
bright,  active,  intelligent.  He  had  never  seen  a  city  school  before. 
When  he  went  home  to  dinner  with  me  I  supposed  that  naturally 
lie  would  express  great  interest  and  some  surprise  at  the  studies, 
the  important  truths  taught,  and  the  high  grade  of  all  the  work 
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done;  but  lie  had  little  to  say,  until,  finally,  I  questioned  him  de- 
rectly  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  school.  His  reply  was 
quick  and  sharp,  right  to  the  point.  ''/  dont  think  much  of  it/'  "In- 
deed," said  I,  "what  is  the  matter  with  it?"  "The  scholars  idle 
away  their  time,  they  do  not  appreciate  their  opportunities.  I 
could  do  more  in  one  week,  if  I  had  such  advantages,  than  they 
do  in  a  month."  That  was  his  view  of  the  case.  The  school  was 
free.  The  boys  were  made  to  attend  by  their  parents  and  they,  in 
his  judgment,  failed  to  appreciate  their  privileges. 

l^ot  so  in  the  old  academies.  There  the  boys  and  girls,  many 
of  them,  made  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of 
academic  learning.  The  school  may  have  cost  them  but  a  few  dol- 
lars yet  those  few  dollars  were  difiicult  to  secure.  Wages  in  those 
days  were  small  and  much  hard  work  was  often  essential  to  earn 
$5.00  or  $3.50  to  pay  a  term's  tuition.  Having  earned  that  money 
and  paid  it  to  the  preceptor,  each  pupil  felt  himself  under  the 
greatest  obligations  to  "get  his  money's  worth". 

2.  The  present  high  school  system  is  regular,  systematic,  con- 
tinuous. In  the  old  academies  pupils  frequently  came  for  a  single 
term  of  study.  Doubtless  the  advantages  are  great  today  from 
this  systematic  study  year  in  and  year  out,  and  year  after  year, 
but,  in  those  days  the  classes  were  adapted  to  the  pupils,  now  the 
pupils  must  be  fitted  to  the  classes.  There  is,  inevitably,  something 
of  "the  machine"  in  the  modern  system.  Then  such  studies  were 
taken  by  each  individual  as  were  supposed  to  be  the  most  needed. 
!N'ow  the  curriculum  is  determined  upon  by  school  boards  and  each 
young  person  must  take  the  studies  which  have  been  arranged  by 
"the  powers  that  be",  whether  these  studies  fit  the  case  or  not. 
TFnder  those  circumstances  the  progress,  inevitably,  of  each  pupil 
was  often  much  more  rapid  and  even  more  thorough  than  is  the 
case  today. 

3.  In  the  old  academy  the  select  character  of  the  pupils  was  a 
great  advantage  in  comparison  with  the  modern  high  school.  The 
high  school  is  open  to  all.  All  children  who  have  passfed  through 
the  grammar  grades  are  admitted  to  the  high  school,  good,  bad  or 
indifferent.  Under  the  old  plan  only  the  best,  the  brightest,  the 
most  energetic  and  industrious  of  the  young  people  were  found  in 
the  academy.  An  intelligent  gentleman,  one  of  my  friends,  who 
had  a  son  in  college,  said  to  me,  "I  believe  my  son  will  gain  more 
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from  his  association  with  his  classmates  than  he  will  from  the  in- 
struction of  the  professors.  The  clashing  of  mind  with  mind,  tho 
rasping  of  one  mind  against  another,  the  constant  measuring  of 
ones  self  with  his  peers, — these  things  are  certainly  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  any  young  man.  In  the  old  academies  the  boys  and 
girls  met  their  equals,  compared  notes,'  not  only  studied  the  lessons 
but  each  mind  came  in  contact  with  minds  of  the  same  grade  and 
the  same  caliber. 

4.  Definiteness  of  purpose  is  an  advantage  hardly  to  be  over- 
estimated. The  boys  and  girls  today  in  the  high  schools  have  no 
purpose.  Plans  for  life  have  not  yet  been  made.  They  are  study- 
ing the  lessons  assigned  them,  more  or  less  aimlessly.  N"ot  so  in 
the  old  academy.  Every  boy  and  every  girl  had  a  purpose,  a  plan, 
a  clear,  sharp,  definite  plan  for  the  future.  They  were  preparing 
to  teach,  or  for  a  trade,  or  it  may  be  directly  for  a  profession. 
Hence  they  made  the  most  of  their  time  and  their  opportunities. 
You,  my  friends,  who  can  remember  those  halcyon  days  of  fifty 
years  ago,  and  can  compare  them  with  present  conditions,  have, 
I  am  sure,  often  been  impressed  with  the  fact,  plainly  seen  on 
every  hand,  that  greater  progress,  greater  development,  was  made 
by  the  pupils  in  the  old  academy  than  is  commonly  found  in  the 
high  schools  of  today. 

5.  I^ot  the  least  of  the  advantages  which  accrued  from  the  old 
academies  of  fifty  years  ago  and  more  was  the  particular  type  of 
mind  then  found  in  the  preceptors.  In  those  days  to  teach  suc- 
cessfully in  an  academy,  was  no  slight  task.  Not  every  college  grad- 
uate could  succeed  in  it.  Only  here  and  there  was  a  bright  man 
found,  a  man  of  parts,  of  intellectual  strength,  of  sufficient  versa- 
tility and  capacity  for  rapid  growth,  who  could  teach  thoroughly 
and  manage  successfully  a  country  academy.  Those  were  marked 
men  in  the  community.  Of  the  college  classmates  of  one  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  preceptor,  six  were  teachers,  six  clergy- 
men, four  doctors,  and  three  were  lawyers.  Some  of  these  men 
became  distinguished  in  their  several  callings.  One  was  a  well 
known  Baptist  missionary,  one  became  a  popular  Episcopal  bishop. 
One  was  a  noted  teacher  of  music.  Another  was  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished as  one  of  the  foremost  librarians  in  the  country.  Among 
them  all,  however,  few  would  have  been  successful  as  preceptors 
of  an  academy.    The  very  duties  that  were  placed  upon  such  a  pre- 
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ceptor  rendered  rapid  intellectual  growth  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able. Look  at  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew  L.  Stone,  a  dis- 
tinguished preceptor  of  an  Academy.  He  became  one  of  the  most 
noted  preachers  in  America,  a  great  pulpit  orator,  the  beloved  pas- 
tor for  many  years  of  the  Park  Street  Church,  Boston.  Later  he 
built  up,  to  gigantic  proportions,  the  First  Congregational  church 
in  San  Francisco.  His  great  intellectual  growth  was  at  least  begun- 
while  he  was  preceptor  of  an  Academy.  The  peculiar  duties  of 
the  principal  of  an  academy  in  those  days  rendered  this  intellectual 
growth  a  necessity,  else  the  man  failed.  In  the  first  place  he  must 
teach  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  A  narrow  man  may  become  an 
expert  in  one  line.  It  may  be  in  teaching  Greek,  or  some  branch 
of  natural  science,  or  the  first  principles  of  rhetoric,  but  when  a 
young  man,  lately  from  college,  is  called  upon  to  teach  all  the  high- 
er mathematics,  the  leading  branches  of  science,  the  English  lan- 
guage, history  and  political  economy,  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues, 
and  what  was  then  termed  mental  science  or  intellecual  philosophy, 
he  must  be  a  broad  minded  man.  He  must  be  a  broad  minded  man 
or  else  he  fails  in  his  profession.  Again,  he  has  among  his  pupils 
many  bright  minds  and  he  must  be  the  leader  of  them.  He  must 
learn  what  branches  of  study  they  need  to  pursue,  and  he  must  be 
an  expert  in  those  branches,  whatever  they  are,  however  numerous 
they  may  be.  It  requires  great  strength  of  mind,  an  unusual  ver- 
satility of  intellect  to  do  successfully  that  sort  of  work 

ITow  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  the  pupil  learns  more  from  the  in- 
structor than  he  does  from  the  text  book,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
greater  consequence  who  and  what  the  teacher  is  than  what  studies 
the  student  shall  pursue,  and  we  can  readily  see  what  the  old  acad- 
emy did  for  its  bright,  young  pupils.  If  the  preceptor  is  making 
great  intellectual  growth  and  advancement  we  may  well  suppose 
the  student  will  do  the  same  thing.  One  need  not  fear  contradic- 
tion, if  he  should  contend  that  the  preceptors  of  ISTew  England  fifty 
or  seventy-five  years  ago  ranked  among  the  strongest  and  brightest 
minds  of  the  country.  Many  may  be  "qualified"  to  teach  a  coun- 
try high  school  today.  Few  were  competent  in  those  days  to  be 
successful  principals  of  !N'ew  England  academies. 

While  we  recognize  fully  and  thoroughly  the  great  improve- 
ments in  our  modern  methods  of  education,  superior  to  the  old 
time  as  they  are  in  so  many  ways,  yet,  let  us  not  be  unmindful  of 
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the  peculiar  advantages  which  were  derived  in  our  early  days  from 
that  famous  and  laudable  institution,  now  so  nearly  passed  away, 
the  Old  l^ew  England  Academy. 


The  Professor 

Scholastic  calm  sat  in  his  deep-lined  face. 
Thought  traced  its  furrows  on  his  brow. 

He  seemed,  sometimes,  to  look  toward  outer  space 
Unconscious  of  the  passing  now. 

The  complex  storms  of  earth  disturbed  him  not 

He  lived  above  them  free  to  dwell 
Upon  the  heights  where  worry  is  forgot 

And  love  doth  always  say  ^'  'Tis  well !" 

In  nature  and  in  books  his  lore  was  great. 

And  yet  he  gave  it  to  the  least. 
As  if  it  were  a  glorious  golden  fate 

To  be  an  humble  teacher-priest. 

Years  changed  him  not  and  when  the  curtain  fell 
And  he  passed  on  to  greet  new  light. 

So  many  gentle  hearts  loved  him  so  well 
Death  brought  no  shadow  of  the  night. 

Charles  W.  Stevenson. 


Elxamination  Questions  for  Spenser's  *' Faerie  Queene." 

1.  Describe  the  literary  form  of  the  FAERIE  QUEENE.  What 
is  the  essential  distinction  between  allegory  and  other  forms  of  didac- 
tic fiction  ? 

2.  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  allegory  become  the  most 
widely  popular  form  of  fiction  in  western  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages? 

3.  Would  you  recognize  the  allegorical  character  of  the  first  book 
of  the  FAERIE  QUEENE  without  the  aid  of  the  title  and  the  rhymed 
introductions  to  the  several  cantos  ? 

4.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  Spenser  employs  the  style  and  lan- 
guage of  the  romance  of  chivalry  to  adorn  an  allegory,  or  does  he 
rather  use  the  allegory  as  an  appeal  to  a  class  of  readers  which  would 
not  be  attracted  by  a  mere  romance  of  chivalry  ?  Give  reasons  for 
your  answer. 

5.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Fairy  (or  Faery  or  Faerie) 
as  used  by  Spenser  ?  To  what  extent  does  this  meaning  differ  from 
the  modern  use  of  the  word  ? 

6.  What  part  does  the  Fairy  Queen  play  in  the  poem  ?  Does  the 
story  of  the  first  book  describe  the  adventures  of  a  fairy  knight  in  the 
world  of  ordinary  human  experience,  or  is  the  whole  scene  enacted  by 
fairies  in  Fairyland  ? 

7.  Describe  the  plan  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.  Relate  briefly  as 
much  of  the  story  as  is  necessary  to  explain  this  plan. 

8.  Describe  those  customs  of  chivalry  which  are  the  groundwork 
of  the  first  book  of  the  FAERIE  QUEENE. 

9.  In  the  poem,  identify  Gloriana,  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  Una, 
Arthur,  Fidessa.  What  does  Gloriana  typify  ?  Of  what  is  the  Red 
Cross  Knight  the  symbol  ?  Una  ?  The  Wandering  Wood  ?  In 
Canto  ii,  what  does  Fidessa  typify  ? 

10.  In  the  introduction  to  thfe  FAERIE  QUEENE,  what  three 
personages  does  Spenser  invoke  ?  Which  portion  of  the  poem  is  in- 
spired by  each  ?  How  is  Queen  Elizabeth  characterized  in  this  intro- 
duction ? 

11.  Describe  the  opening  scene  of  the  poem  (stanzas  1,  2,  4-6). 
Give  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  "  old  dints  "  on  the  shield  of 
the  Red  Cross  Knight.  Whence  did  the  Knight  obtain  his  name  ? 
What  was  his  mission  ?     (Stanza  3). 

12.  Relate  in  plain  language  the  story  of  Una.  Allegorically  con- 
sidered, of  what  are  the  ass,  the  lamb,  and  the  lion  symbols  ?  What 
moral  lesson  is  taught  by  the  introduction  of  the  dwarf  into  the  story  ? 
(Canto  vii.,  stanzas  19-27). 

13.  From  Canto  i,  reproduce  the  word  pictures  of  stanzas  14-16 ; 
40-41.     From  Canto  ii,  reproduce  the  word  picture  of  stanzas  12-13. 
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14.  Describe  in  plain  language  the  first  adventure  of  the  Red 
Cross  Knight.  Interpret  the  allegory.  Describe  the  manner  in  which 
Saint  George  is  introduced  into  the  story.  Tell  all  you  can  of  Saint 
George  and  the  legends  connected  with  his  name. 

15.  Under  what  circumstances  in  the  progress  of  the  story  does 
Holiness  desert  Truth  ?  Relate  that  portion  of  the  story  which  sym- 
bolizes the  condition  of  affairs  during  the  early  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. What  are  the  significance  and  meaning  of  the  expression  The 
Reformation  ? 

16.  Interpret  the  allegory  contained  in  the  description  of  the  Pal- 
ace of  Pride  in  Canto  iv ;  of  the  Enervating  Fountain  in  Canto  vii. 

17.  Tell  the  story  of  Canto  x  in  the  symbolical  language  of  Spen- 
ser.    Interpret  the  allegory. 

18.  Relate  in  plain  language  that  portion  of  the  poem  which 
teaches  that  Truth  wedded  to  Holiness  will  conquer  Sin. 

19.  From  Canto  i,  make  a  list  of  10  words,  now  obsolete  in  the 
sense  in  which  Spenser  uses  them.  Write  a  sentence  for  each  word 
giving  to  each  its  modern  meaning.  Trace  the  connection  between 
the  two  meanings. 

20.  Relate  the  story  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  without  reference 
to  the  allegory.  Draw  the  contrast  between  the  Red  Cross  Knight  of 
Canto  i,  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight  of  Canto  vii.  What  is  the  ethical 
teaching  of  this  contrast  ? 

21.  What  part  does  Arthur  play  in  the  story  of  Book  I  ?  How 
does  Spenser's  Arthur  differ  from  the  King  Arthur  of  Tennyson's 
"  Idylls  of  the  King  ?  "  Relate  the  episode  in  which  Una  sends 
Arthur  to  rescue  the  Red  Cross  Knight.  Interpret  the  double  allegory 
(ethical  and  political)  of  this  episode. 

22.  Write  a  short  paper  on  the  subject,  The  Mythology  of  Book  I, 
of  Spenser's  FAERIE  QUEENE. 

23.  Describe  the  vision  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  Describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  heavenly  city  is  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
reader.  Describe  the  preparations  made  by  the  Red  Cross  Knight  for 
this  vision.  What  is  the  knight's  desire  as  expressed  in  the  last 
stanza  of  Canto  x  ? 

24.  Describe  the  slaying  of  the  dragon  (Canto  xi.).  Interpret  the 
allegory. 

25.  What  place  does  the  FAERIE  QUEENE  occupy  in  English 
literature  ?  Show,  by  citing  passages  illustrative  of  each  characteris- 
tic, that  the  author  of  the  FAERIE  QUEENE  possessed  brilliant 
imagination,  fertile  invention,  rich  color,  fervid  romance,  and  a  won- 
derful command  of  fluent  and  harmonious  versification.  Describe  the 
"  Alexandrine  Stanza." 


American  Notes — Editorial 

A  new  school  year  calls  for  a  recount  of  stock  on  the  part  of  the 
earnest  teacher.  What  qualifications  have  I  for  success  in  this  great 
work?  What  are  the  sources  of  power  in  it?  What  weaknesses  and 
dangers  threaten  my  success?  How  can  I  increase  my  efficiency,  in- 
sure growth  in  my  profession  and  "make  good"  in  my  own  estimation 
and  that  of  my  constituency  ?  These  questions  are  asked  subconscious- 
ly, if  not  consciously,  by  nearly  every  workman  in -any  line  of  work. 
To  ask  them  thoughtfully,  with  a  desire  to  make  the  answer  as  nearly 
complete  as  possible,  will  materially  help  toward  the  attainment  of  a 
large  success.  May  we  offer  three  suggestions  growing  out  of  a  long 
experience  as  teacher,  pastor,  citizen,  parent  and  editor, — wherein  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  view  the  school  problem  from  various 
standpoints.  We  sum  up  the  qualifications  for  good  teaching  as  fol- 
lows: First,  love  your  work.  There  can  be  no  large  success  if  you 
are  teaching  just  because  you  have  to,  and  are  wishing  that  you  could 
get  out  of  it  into  something  else,  which  you  mean  to  do  just  as  soon 
as  possible.  Do  not  say  you  cannot  control  your  loves  and  hates, 
and  so  if  you  do  cordially  hate  your  work  you  cannot  make  yourself 
love  it?  We  believe  that  this  is  fallacious  reasoning.  By  determining 
to  love  the  work  you  are  in  you  can  make  yourself  love  it  and  this  is 
your  duty.  Study  the  situation,  looking  for  its  attractions,  its  oppor- 
tunities, its  satisfactions.  Let  the  mind  dwell  on  these.  Look  upon 
the  bright  side.  Associate  with  those  who  are  enthusiasts.  Cultivate 
a  spirit  of  optimism,  and  you  will  find  your  work  assuming  new  as- 
pects and  opening  new  vistas  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  Follow  the  re- 
verse course  and  you  are  doomed.  For  in  anything  so  spiritual  as 
teaching,  the  personal  attitude,  the  mental  atmosphere,  has  everything 
to  do  with  the  ultimate  results. 

In  the  second  place  love  your  pupils.  Convince  them  as  well  as 
yourself  that  you  love  them.  Some  of  them  may  begin  by  thinking 
you  their  natural  enemy.  They  must  be  won.  You  cannot  really  teach 
them  until  you  love  them  and  they  love  you.  We  once  knew  a  young  lady 
teacher,  some  of  whose  youthful  pupils  went  several  blocks  out  of  their 
way  for  the  sake  of  walking  to  school  with  her  every  morning.  One 
day  she  confided  to  us  the  fact  that  she  "just  hated  the  sight  of  those 
children".  She  wished  they  would  leave  her  alone.  She  had  enough 
of  them  all  day  without  being  bothered  with  them  out  of  school  hours. 
The  best  thing  the  town  hiring  her  could  have  done  was  to  dismiss 
her  without  delay.  For  there  can  be  no  success  where  the  spirit  exists 
that  was  thus  manifested.  The  worth  of  affection,  the  loveableness 
of  the  immortal  personality  hidden  in  the  soul  of  even  the  most  un- 
attractive and  obdurate  pupil  must  be  seen  and  felt  or  there  is  no 
real  teaching  in  the  highest  sense. 
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Again  you  must  love  your  fellow  teachers — or  at  least  respect  them 
sufficiently  to  co-operate  with  them.  An  inharmonious  teaching  force 
is  as  fatal  to  large  happiness  and  success  as  a  divided  church,  or  an 
infelicitous  marriage.  There  must  be  good  team  work;  and  how  can 
two  walk  together,  and  pull  together,  except  they  be  agreed?  There 
is  no  place  where  "politics",  not  to  speak  of  envies  and  jealousies,  is 
more  incongruous  than  in  a  school. 

Three  heads  are  enough  for  our  little  sermon, — which  begins  and 
ends  in  love. — A  teacher  who  sets  out  upon  the  new  year's  work  loving 
the  work  itself,  loving  her  pupils  and  looking  for  the  best  and  most 
generous  qualities  in  her  fellow-teachers,  that  she  may  co-operate  with 
them  in  making  the  school  an  efficient  force  in  the  community,  will 
have  a  good  time  through  the  year  and  find  life  worth  living.  We 
believe  that  there  are  many  such  teachers. 


Boston  has  taken  a  long  stride  toward  free  instruction  in  music  in 
founding  its  Music  School  Settlement.  Musicians  and  social  workers 
have  built  up  a  free  academy  of  music  for  immigrant  boys  and  girls. 
There  hundreds  of  them  are  realizing  an  ambition,  increasing  their 
utility  as  citizens,  lengthening  the  ideal  period  of  childhood  and  coun- 
teracting the  influence  of  the  street. 

Fear  may  make  the  criminal.  Judge  Lindsay  observes.  It  cannot 
make  ideals,  and  ideals  alone  can  reach  beyond  differences  in  race,  re- 
ligion and  rearing. 

A  remodeled  brick  tenement,  used  as  a  civic-service  house,  squarely 
in  the  heart  of  Little  Italy,  was  offered  gratuitously;  twenty-three 
teachers  and  seven  assistants  volunteered;  seven  pianos  were  loaned; 
business  houses  gave  the  school  credit  for  instruments  and  music ;  the 
City  Library  loaned  a  set  of  books,  and  $27  was  put  in  the  treasury. 

"They  are  unlike  any  children  1  have  ever  taught"  explained  one  of 
the  teachers.  "They  never  forget  what  you  tell  them,  and  they  are  so 
intent  on  their  work  they  forget  their  surroundings.  They  are  like 
men  in  the  dark  who  see  a  light.  They  may  practice  on  instruments 
belonging  to  the  school  as  much  as  they  will;  they  may  buy  instru- 
ments and  music  on  its  credit  and  pay  for  them  at  leisure,  they  may 
use  its  library  and  periodicals.  They  have  a  club  meeting  weekly  at 
which  they  listen  enraptured  to  stories  from  the  history  and  biography 
of  music,  how  Mozart  was  but  four  when  he  wrote  his  minuet,  and, 
Meyerbeer  at  nine  was  the  most  celebrated  pianist  in  Berlin.  They 
have  recitals  and  receptions  at  which  the  parents  meet  the  faculty. 

Already,  after  but  six  months  of  existence,  the  school  has  proved 
self-supporting,  and  now  it  seeks  to  burst  its  confines  and  grow  to  full 
strength.    It  will  soon  be  incorporated." 


Reports  for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  extending 
from  July  1,  1910  to  July  1,  1911,  show  that  6,466  students  registered 
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in  that  time,  a  gain  of  459  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1909-10, 
when  6,007  attended  the  University. 

Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago  took  an  active 
part  in  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Crimi- 
nal Law  and  Criminology  which  was  held  in  Boston  on  August  30  for 
a  session  of  four  days.  Professor  Walter  W.  Cook  of  the  Law  School 
of  the  University  is  one  of  the  committee  chairmen  of  the  Institute. 
Professor  James  E.  Angell  has  been  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
for  the  past  year  has  been  considering  a  system  for  recording  criminal 
data.  Professor  William  I.  Thomas  and  Professor  John  M.  Coulter 
have  been  investigating  the  conditions  under  which  immigrants  are 
brought  to  America  by  syndicates  and  put  to  work  under  conditions 
which  tend  toward  criminality.  The  meetings  of  the  Institute  were 
held  in  connection  with  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 


The  following  facts  worth  knowing  are  from  a  leaflet  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Valley  City,  North  Dakota. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  most  widely  spread  and  deadly  disease  that  af- 
fects humanity.  It  causes  one  death  in  every  ten  and  one  death  in 
every  four  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty.  Thus,  it  finds  its 
victims  at  the  active  working  age,  and  carries  off  young  men  and  wom- 
en just  entering  upon  the  serious  work  of  life.  No  age,  however,  is 
exempt.  Tuberculosis  is  seldom,  if  ever,  inherited.  It  is  infectious, 
which  means  that  it  is  communicated  from  the  sick  to  the  well  by  live 
germs — "tubercle  bacilli'^ —  and  is  fostered  by  bad  living,  impure  air,^ 
darkness,  dirt  and  dust.  When  you  have  cought  lasting  a  month  or 
longer,  loss  of  weight,  afternoon  temperature,  night  sweats,  run  down 
feeling,  don^t  delay,  for  delays  are  dangerous.  Get  the  iDest  advice 
obtainable — the  best  you  can  get  is  not  any  too  good.  This  disease  can 
be  prevented,  it  can  be  cured.  Think:  160,000  dying  every  year  in  the 
United  States  from  a  preventable  and  curable  disease!  On  January 
1st,  1905,  there  were  in  the  United  States  34  Anti-Tuberculosis  As- 
sociations and  115  Sanatoria.  On  January  1st,  1910,  there  were  394 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Associations  and  385  Sanatoria.  These  and  similar 
organized  movements  have  reduced  the  death  rate  from  tuberculosis 
over  forty  per  cent  in  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  given  by  one  person  to  another.  No  new  case  can  arise  except 
from  a  previous  one.  The  germs  are  contained  mostly  in  the  sputum. 
This  gets  dry,  is  ground  to  dust,  gets  into  the  air,  is  inhaled  and  a  new 
case  is  thus  produced.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  drinking  the  milk  of 
tuberculous  cows.  Since  it  is  caused  by  a  germ  found  in  the  sputum, 
the  surest  way  of  preventing  infection  is  to  kill  the  germs  in  all  spu- 
tum or  spit  of  every  consumptive.  You  may  have  consumption  and 
not  know  it.  If  you  have  consumption  don't  give  it  to  others  by  spit- 
ting.   If  you  have  not,  don't  let  others  give  it  to  you.    Don't  spit  your- 
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self,  and  don't  let  others  do  so.    The  habit  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  dis- 
gusting.   If  prevention  prevents,  why  not  prevent  ? 

If  you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  you  have  consumption,  consult 
a  physician  at  once.  Early  diagnosis  means  cure.  Late  diagnosis 
means  too  often  a  life  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  its  greatest  usefulness. 
Better  be  told  one  hundred  times  that  there  is  no  danger  than  once 
that  it  is  too  late.  Live  in  fresh  air  day  and  night.  Eat  plenty  of 
good  wholesome  food,  avoid  exertion,  overwork  and  worry.  Have  con- 
stant medical  attention.  The  dividing  line  between  those  things  that 
hurt  and  those  things  that  do  not  is  so  dim  that  a  sick  person  is  not 
able  to  decide  which  is  best.  Shun  quacks  and  quack  medicines.  Get 
the  best  possible  help.  Every  consumptive  wants  to  get  well,  85  per 
cent  of  them  can  if  shown  how. 


Hon  Carroll  S.  Page,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cuban  Rela- 
tions, has  introduced  a  bill  before  Congress  aimed  to  promote  a  better 
system  of  education  along  agricultural  and  industrial  lines  and  in 
home  economics.  In  a  personal  letter  to  the  Editor  of  Education  he 
makes  the  following  suggestive  comments  on  this  measure : 

"I  believe  the  people  of  a  great  majority  of  the  States  in  the  Union 
are  ripe  for  a  beginning  of  the  work  on  this  great  problem,  but  before 
they  will  take  the  initiative  to  any  considerable  extent  the  details  must 
be  worked  out  and  the  trail  blazed  by  the  general  government,  either 
in  the  way  suggested  by  my  bill  or  some  other  having  the  same  objec- 
tive points,  as  was  done  in  providing  education  of  college  grade  along 
these  lines,  and  as  was  done  in  state  experiment  station  work. 

The  High  School,  the  Academy  and  the  College  are  taking  excellent 
care  of  those  boys  who  are  financially  able  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantages,  but  it  requires  only  a  superficial  examination  to  show  that 
the  average  boy,  on  arriving  at  the  age  when  he  must  begin,  because 
of  lack  of  means,  to  be  a  bread-winner  for  the  family,  is  neglected  by 
the  State  and  in  far  too  many  cases,  following  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance, drifts  into  a  cheap  manhood. 

That  Germany  is  now  outrunning  us  in  the  race  for  commercial 
supremacy  is  universally  conceded.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  due  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  fact  that  when  the  German  boy  reaches  the  age 
of  12,  13,  or  14,  his  characteristics,  his  physical  equipment,  the  bent 
of  his  mind — ^his  idiosyncracies,  so  to  speak — are  carefully  ascertained 
and  he  is  given  a  training  which  equips  him  for  the  life  work  which 
he  decides  to  follow. 

Not  so  with  the  American  youth  of  the  great  middle  class,  especial- 
ly in  our  villages  and  cities.  He  is  turned  adrift  and  the  question 
presented  to  his  mind  is  not  "what  will  my  future  life  work  be  ?"  but 
rather,  "Where  can  I  get  a  job  that  will  furnish  me  the  wherewith  to, 
buy  my  clothes  and  pay  my  entrance  with  my  best  girl  to  the  moving 
picture  show?"    If  he  can  find  a  position  as  boot-black,  newspaper 
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vender  or  messenger  boy,  he  is  content.  In  any  event  he  follows  the 
lines  of  least  resistance  and  takes  the  work  nearest  at  hand  with  little 
or  no  thought  as  to  growing  up  into  a  well-rounded  manhood.  If  he 
be  a  farm  boy,  he  works  along  without  specific  training  and  becomes 
another  of  that  great  number  who  secure  from  the  soil  only  half  the 
profits  they  should. 

We  spend  ten  or  twelve  million  dollars  to  build  and  equip  a  single 
battleship.  The  same  sum  spent  for  the  benefit  of  these  boys  who  are 
to  be  our  farmers  and  industrial  workers,  and  for  those  girls  who  are 
to  be  our  home-makers,  would  change  the  whole  course  of  their  lives 
and  thereby  materially  benefit  the  nation. 

I  believe  that  the  expenditure  of  one  cent  per  capita  per  month  by 
the  National  Government — and  that  is  what  my  bill  calls  for — if  ex- 
pended under  the  wise  direction  of  a  properly  organized  force,  would 
put  in  motion  the  entire  machinery  which  is  outlined  by  my  bill  and 
which  I  feel  confident  will  bring  about  the  results  so  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the  boys — and  girls,  too — of 
our  land. 


From  the  "Bulletin'^  of  the  University  of  Colorado  we  quote  the 
following,  which  is  suggestive  of  the  breadth  and  richness  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  modern  university. 

Those  who  judge  the  university  today  by  the  college  traditions  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  "practicaF^  side 
in  the  modern  university.  The  University  of  Colorado,  two  years 
ago,  reorganized  its  college  curriculum  with  the  "vocational"  idea  in 
view.  Every  department  offers  many  courses,  "practical"  as  well  as 
theoretical  and  cultural.  For  instance,  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
offers  iron,  water,  ore,  gas  and  food  analysis,  and  physiological  and 
industrial  chemistry ;  the  Department  of  Biology,  sanitary  science,  eco- 
nomic botany,  physiology ;  the  Department  of  Geology,  economic  geol- 
ogy, and  conducts  the  State  Geological  Survey;  the  Department  of 
English,  practical  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  English  Language; 
the  Departments  of  Greek  and  Latin,  the  literature,  art  and  civilization 
of  Greece  and  Eome  with  application  to  the  history  and  problems  of 
today;  the  Department  of  Mathematics,  accounting  and  insurance; 
the  Department  of  Physics,  mechanics  and  special  study  of  electricity ; 
Department  of  Psychology,  experimental,  educational  and  social  sub- 
jects; the  Department  of  Education,  pedagogical  training  for  teach- 
ers, including  practice  teaching ;  the  Department  of  History,  constitu- 
tional, social  and  industrial  history  of  the  United  States;  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  Sociology,  advertising,  problems  in  sociology, 
state  and  municipal  government,  politics,  commerce,  economic  prob- 
lems, banking,  transportation,  taxation,  accounting.  Moreover  within 
the  college  is  organized  a  College  of  Commerce  that  lays  a  broad  foun- 
dation for  many  kinds  of  business  life — ^banking,  manufactures,  jour- 
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nalism,  trade,  transportation,  consular  service;  and  a  College  of  Edu- 
cation that  prepares  for  the  highest  service  in  teaching,  especially  in 
the  high  schools.  In  the  last  two  years  of  the  college  course  each  stu- 
dent is  required  to  determine  his  aim  and  may  select  studies  leading  to 
business,  teaching,  engineering,  the  professions,  or  some  definite  field 
of  scientific  or  literary  knowledge. 


Professor  William  A.  McKeever,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  is  doing  good  service  by  a  series  of  brief  "Home-Training 
Bulletins"  which  are  being  widely  circulated.  The  following  is  a 
sample  of  the  excellent  suggestions  he  is  making  to  the  parents,  teach- 
ers and  boys  and  girls  of  the  county. 

There  are  more  than  ten  million  homes  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
these  there  is  expended  annually  not  less  than  three  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  up-keep  of  the  household.  This  money  is  practically 
all  invested  by  girls  and  women,  very  few  of  whom  have  had  any  in- 
struction preparatory  for  such  an  important  duty.  Would  it  not  be  a 
matter  of  tremendous  saving  to  those  families  and  to  the  nation  if  all 
such  girls  and  women  were  thoroughly  trained  in  the  best  use  of 
money?  Would  it  not  bring  profitable  returns  in  the  form  of  happy, 
contented  home  life  if  the  ordinary  young  woman  should  be  given  such 
a  course  of  instruction  before  her  marriage  ?  The  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine  recently  made  an  inquiry  of  five  hundred  bachelors  as  to  why 
thay  had  not  settled  down  to  the  family  life.  The  replies  revealed  an 
interesting,  if  not  an  alarming  situation.  The  great  majority  of  these 
men  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  average  marriagable  young  woman 
of  today  is  too  expensive  a  luxury  to  take  into  a  life  partnership.  The 
average  minimum  yearly  income  which  they  estimated  to  be  necessary 
for  a  man  who  would  venture  into  such  an  alliance  was  more  than 
$2,200.  Many  statements  made  by  these  bachelors  indicated  their  be- 
lief that  the  young  women  available  for  marriage  are  money  squander- 
ers rather  than  promising  helpmates. 

I  have  before  me  the  catalogs  of  several  select  schools  for  girls  and 
have  looked  them  over  somewhat  carefully.  In  the  course  offered  I  find 
that  the  students  are  required  to  take  advanced  instruction  in  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry  and,  in  a  few  cases,  analytics  and  calculus. 
At  the  same  time  I  find  scarcely  a  single  line  in  any  one  of  the  cata- 
logues that  even  hints  of  training  in  respect  to  the  use  and  abuse  of 
money.  This  whole  scheme  seems  wrong  and  foolish  to  me.  Where 
does  the  trigonometry  apply  in  a  good  woman's  life  ?  Will  it  contrib- 
ute anything  toward  peace,  happiness  and  contentment  in  the  home? 
Will  it  bake  any  bread,  sew  on  any  buttons  or  rock  any  cradles  ?  What 
has  the  girl  as  a  result  of  her  course  in  trigonometry?  The  answer 
is,  trigonometry,  and  that  quickly  vanishes  from  her  memory.  But  the 
girl  who  has  been  taught  just  how  to  make  a  dollar  do  a  dollar's  worth 
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of  service  in  supplying  the  necessities  and  the  reasonable  luxuries  for 
her  life — that  girl  has  so  much  permanent  culture. 

Far  and  wide  I  have  made  inquiry  of  parents  as  to  the  manner  and 
amount  of  training  they  are  giving  their  children  in  relation  to  money 
matters.  During  all  this  research  I  have  found  the  cases  of  110  boys 
who  were  being  given  anything  like  the  business  training  that  their 
conditions  demanded,  and  less  than  20  such  instances  of  girls.  "Oh, 
we  try  to  furnish  our  girl  whatever  she  needs  to  keep  her  dressed  as 
well  as  those  of  her  class/^  is  the  usual  answer,  "I  hope  my  daughter 
will  never  have  to  know  much  about  such  matters,"  was  the  remark  of 
an  indulgent  father  who  had  in  view  a  liberal  inheritance  for  his  child. 
"No,  I  don^t  know  much  about  the  problem  of  teaching  my  girls  to 
save,  but  I  wish  I  did,"  said  a  prosperous  traveling  salesman. 

So  the  stories  went  on.  There  was  a  great  variety  of  answers,  but 
in  them  all  very  little  evidence  of  a  well-matured  plan  of  action.  It 
seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  many  parents  who  have  growing 
daughters  that  unless  the  young  woman  has  a  fair  amount  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  value  and  use  of  money  her  future  happiness  and  wellbeing 
and  that  of  her  family  are  to  be  seriously  jeopardized.  It  is  a  singular 
and  yet  lamentable  fact  that  so  many  American  parents,  parents,  too, 
who  are  intensely  desirous  that  their  growing  children  have  the  best 
possible  moral  and  religious  teaching — that  these  same  good  parents 
fail  to  realize  that  one  of  the  very  foundation  stones  of  efficient  moral 
and  religious  life  is  constituted  of  a  definite  body  of  knowledge  of 
common  business  affairs.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  young 
man  or  young  woman  who  knows  from  experience  just  how  money  is 
earned  and  how  it  may  be  judiciously  expended  and  profitably  invested, 
is  far  on  the  way  to  a  high  plane  of  moral  and  religious  living. 

Parents  who  are  inclined  to  bring  up  their  children  without  a  train- 
ing in  work  are  forewarned  against  the  industrial  democracy  that  now 
is  immanent  in  this  great  country  of  ours.  In  school  and  college  and 
university  the  watchword  of  industrial  training  is  being  set  up.  This 
new  ideal  most  certainly  provides  for  the  same  systematic  training  for 
high  and  low  alike.  Not  only  those  who  need  to  work  for  their  daily 
bread  but  those  who  may  never  need  to  do  so  are  expected  to  take  a 
bread-winning  course  simply  because  of  its  disciplinary  and  character- 
building  value.  This  new  ideal  instruction  provides  not  only  training  in 
work  for  the  youth  of  the  land,  but  also  training  in  play  and  relaxation 
and  recreation.  We  are  at  last  attempting  to  educate  the  whole  boy 
and  the  whole  girl.  The  time  is  now  at  hand  when  only  the  ignorant 
young  woman  will  fail  to  know  how  a  dollar  is  earned,  how  a  part  of 
it  is  saved,  and  how  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  it  should  in  exchange  for 
commodities. 
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It  ought  to  inspire  the  mothers  of  the  country  to  know  that  a  new 
ideal  of  culture  for  women  is  gradually  being  inculcated,  namely,  that 
the  cultured,  well  educated  woman  is  one  who  has  been  made  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  details  of  home  keeping  and  home  management  as 
well  as  with  the  traditional  knowledge  imparted  in  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning.  For  example,  at  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, more  than  six  hundred  young  women  are  enrolled  in  the  Domestic 
Science  Department  during  each  year.  This  work  is  pursued  inten- 
sively, but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  languages,  literature,  history  and 
mathematics  traditionally  regarded  as  "culture''  subjects.  Moreover, 
the  college  has  just  turned  out  fifty  of  its  brightest  young  women  as 
graduates  in  domestic  science.  Nearly  all  of  these  have  already  been 
employed  to  teach  their  chosen  subject  in  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
of  the  home  state  and  at  large. 


Foreign  Notes 

France.  The  announcement  on  the  part  of  Premier  Caillaux  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  ministry  of  Religion  will  be  omitted  from 
the  budget  for  1912,  practically  ends  the  movement  for  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  in  France.  The  regular  clergy  composed  almost 
entirely  of  native  Frenchmen  do  not  appear  to  have  lost  influence  by 
this  movement  which  has  not  been  directed  against  religion.  With 
the  decline  of  clerical  influences  in  the  schools  there  has  come  about 
intense  activity  in  respect  to  moral  instruction.  French  educators, 
are,  in  fact,  taking  the  lead  in  the  public  discussion  of  this  important 
matter  and  in  the  formulation  of  methods  for  making  this  instruction 
effective. 

The  Musee  pedagogique  is  an  adjunct  of  the  French  ministry  of 
public  instruction  which  is  of  special  interest  to  the  general  student 
of  educational  affairs.  It  was  the  outcome  of  an  investigation  into  the 
methods  of  other  countries,  conducted  in  1878  by  M.  Ferdinand  Buis- 
son,  and  was  created  by  a  decree  of  May  13,  1879,  drawn  up  by  Jules 
Ferry  and  signed  at  his  request  by  the  President  of  the  Republic.  The 
original  activities  of  the  office  were  the  collection  and  care  of  an  edu- 
cational library  for  the  special  benefit  of  teachers,  the  maintenance  of 
a  periodical,  the  Revue  pedagogique,  and  the  editing  of  a  classified 
catalogue.  The  activities  and  the  scope  of  the  Musee  steadily  increased 
until  1892  when  its  development  was  arrested  by  lack  of  adequate  ap- 
propriations. By  a  decree  of  Mar.  31,  1903  the  Musee  pedagogique  was 
reorganized  and  united  with  the  office  of  information  and  inquiries 
(office  d'informations  et  d'etudes)  which  had  been  created  by  a  decree 
of  July  15,  1901.  In  its  new  form  the  scope  of  the  Musee,  which  had 
been  originally  limited  to  primary  education,  was  extended  to  the  en- 
tire system  of  public  instruction;  nevertheless  its  practical  operations 
still  relate  more  particularly  to  the  primary  department. 

The  report  of  the  work  of  the  Musee  for  1910  shows  for  the  library 
31,389  applications  for  books  or  periodicals  of  which  number  15,913 
were  supplied  at  the  homes  of  the  applicants.  The  circulating  library 
for  the  special  service  of  teachers  in  the  provinces  of  France,  reports 
the  loan  of  4,849  volumes,  an  increase  of  1,074  over  the  previous  year. 

The  office  renders  a  very  important  service  as  the  medium  for  the 
exchange  of  teachers  of  modern  languages  in  secondary  schools,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  arranged  between  the  governments  of  France 
and  certain  foreign  countries.  The  summary  of  exchanges  in  1910 
shows  55  German  (44  men  and  11  women)  teachers,  placed  in  French 
secondary  schools.  Of  this  number  51  (40  men,  11  women)  were 
from  Prussia,  2  from  Saxony  and  2  from  Austria.  In  exchange 
France  sent  95  teachers  (75  men  and  20  women).     Of  these  91  (71 
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men,  20  women),  were  placed  in  schools  of  Prussia,  and  in  Saxony 
and  Austria,  two  each.  As  assistants  in  English  in  schools  of  France, 
Great  Britain  furnished  63  teachers  (27  men  and  36  women) ;  while 
34  assistants  in  the  French  language  (13  men,  21  women)  went  to 
schools  of  Great  Britain.  The  numbers  given  are  exclusive  of  the  as- 
sistants in  modern  languages  in  the  primary  normal  schools  of  Franco 
for  which  an  annual  appropriation  is  made  by  the  government.  In 
1910  the  number  of  such  assistants  was  as  follows:  for  the  German 
language,  19  (15  men,  4  women)  ;  for  the  English  language,  51  (9 
men,  42  women). 

Special  interest  attaches  to  the  part  which  the  Musee  pedagogique 
performs  in  the  movement  for  popular  education  which  has  assumed 
large  proportions  in  France.  In  addition  to  assistance  in  drawing  up 
plans  for  lectures,  courses  of  lessons,  etc.,  the  office  collects,  prepares, 
and  lends  illustrations  for  lectures  and  also  views  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  country  assemblies.  In  1910  there  were  distributed  from  this 
centre  35,219  series  of  slides,  of  which  number  31,679  went  to  teach- 
ers engaged  in  the  work;  3,010  for  the  instruction  of  recruits  in 
camps;  and  530  series  to  professors  of  secondary  education  for  use  in 
courses  of  popular  lectures. 

England.  Among  notable  events  pertaining  to  education  in  Eng- 
land during  the  current  year,  were  the  Imperial  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion held  in  London  two  months  before  the  coronation  ceremonies,  the 
conference  on  rural  education  which  has  become  an  annual  occurrence, 
and  the  Universal  Races  congress,  which  convened  at  London  Univer- 
sity, July  26  to  29.  The  last  named  was  the  first  congress  of  its  kind 
and,  although,  not  concerned  principally  with  educational  problems, 
was  in  a  very  broad  sense  educational  and  enlightening.  Amid  many 
speculative  discussions  of  the  moral  possibilities  and  ultimate  destiny 
of  the  lesser  peoples  of  the  earth,  there  were  several  papers  embodying 
the  results  of  experience  in  dealing  with  such.  The  most  significant  of 
these  were  presented  by  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  late  Governor  of  Mauritius, 
by  Sir  Sydney  Olivier,  Governor  of  Jamaica,  and  by  Sir  Harry  H. 
Johnston,  formerly  British  commissioner  and  consul-general  in  Africa. 
The  papers  prepared  for  this  congress  will  be  brought  out  in  a  volume 
edited  by  G.  Spiller  and  published  by  the  World's  Peace  Foundation, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Reform  and  reorganization  are  paramount  subjects  in  university 
circles  of  England.  At  Oxford  the  question  of  compulsory  Greek  has 
been  advanced  a  step  by  the  favorable  vote  of  the  congregation  on  the 
proposal  to  make  Greek  optional  for  students  entering  for  defree 
courses  in  science  and  mathematics.  The  matter  awaits  the  action  of 
Convocation.  At  Cambridge  proposals  affecting  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  university  are  mooted,  and  London  is  specially  exercised  over  the 
adequate  endowment  and  organization  of  its  Medical  Faculty.  The 
modern  universities  established  in  the  chief  industrial  centres,  are  all 
clamoring   for   resources    equal    to    their   needs.      The    administra- 
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tion  of  the  annual  grant  in  which  they  participate  has  been  re- 
cently added  to  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  has  ac- 
cordingly organized  a  Universities  Division  for  the  discharge  of  the 
new  duties. 

School  Dental  Clinics.  In  connection  with  the  system  of  med- 
ical school  inspection  maintained  by  the  London  County  council,  the 
care  of  children's  teeth  has  become  a  matter  of  special  concern,  and 
accordingly  the  zealous  education  officer  of  the  council,  Mr.  E.  Blair, 
instituted  a  special  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  school  dental  inspec- 
tion in  Germany.  The  report  of  this  investigation  is  crowded  with  in- 
formation and  suggestions  of  general  interest. 

The  movement  for  the  care  of  children's  teeth  is  of  much  later  date 
in  Germany  than  the  establishment  of  medical  inspection.  In  August, 
1909,  arrangements  for  the  former  service  were  in  force  in  42  differ- 
ent localities  of  the  country,  and  above  600,000  school  children  were 
under  inspection  in  this  regard.  Credit  for  the  pioneer  work  in  estab- 
lishing school  dental  clinics  is  given  to  Dr.  Jessen,  a  professer  at  the 
University  of  Strassburg.  In  this  city  which  has  a  population  of 
167,000  with  20,000  children  of  the  class  attending  elementary 
schools,  a  special  building  is  being  erected  for  this  service  in  combina- 
tion with  other  provision  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the  children.  Dr. 
Jessen  is  honorary  director  of  the  work  and  is  assisted  by  two  salaried 
dentists  (women),  one  clerk  (man),  and  two  assistants.  At  this  clinic 
6,795  children  were  treated  in  12,888  sittings,  covering  a  period  of 
about  two  years. 

In  Berlin,  school  dentistry  did  not  originate  with  the  municipal 
authorities  but  is  conducted  on  independent  lines  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Imperial  law  providing  for  compulsory  in- 
surance against  unemployment  by  reason  of  physical  disability.  The 
local  education  authority  has  assisted  in  the  dental  clinics  by  a  con- 
tribution equivalent  to  $5,000. 

A.  T.  S. 
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MAETHA  IN  HOLLAND.  By  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald  and  Julia  Dal- 
rymple.  A  late  addition  to  Little,  Brown  &  Company's  charming-  series 
of  books  known  by  the  general  name  of  "Little  People  Everywhere." 

This  is  a  series  of  illustrated  books  on  child  life  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  written  in  a  style  intelligible  to  children  from  nine  to  thirteen 
years,  and  attractive  to  readers  of  any  age.  The  distinguishing  features 
of  the  series  are  the  vivid  word  pictures  of  the  scenes  and  life  of  other 
lands,  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  with  a  complete  knowledge  of 
what  children  understand  and  like.  The  attractive  illustrations,  made 
from  good  photographs,  furnish  a  background  of  actual  scenes  that  helps 
to  make  the  stories  and  work  pictures  real  and  convincing-.  "Martha  in 
Holland"  (price  60  cents),  is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  established 
by  the  previous  books  of  the  series. 

MORRIS'S  HORACE.  SATIRES  AND  EPISTLES.  Edited  by  Edward 
P.  Morris,  Professor  of  Latin,  Yale  University.  Cloth,  12  mo.  493  pages, 
with  introduction  and  notes.  Price,  $1.25.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

This  edition  differs  from  others  chiefly  in  the  greater  emphasis  which 
it  places  upon  the  thought  of  Horace  as  distinguished  from  the  language, 
or  the  verse,  or  the  allusions.  Throughout  the  volume  everything  of  an 
explanatory  nature  is  given  and  made  easily  accessible  to  the  student. 
The  edition  aims  to  avoid  too  much  as  well  as  too  little  annotation.  The 
notes  are  not  so  exhaustive  and  do  not  treat  of  so  many  matters  that 
they  cannot  prove  usable  for  the  average  student.  On  the  other  hand, 
obscure  passages  are  not  merely  indicated,  but  sufficiently  elaborated  to 
be  perfectly  clear.  The  delicate  shades  of  thought  and  the  significance 
of  the  terms  used  by  the  poet  are  fully  brought  out.  In  every  particular 
this  edition  has  been  made  as  helpful  to  students  as  possible. 

HISTORICAL  READER  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Horace 
L.  Brittain  and  James  G.  Harris.  Cloth,  12  mo.  266  pages,  with  portraits. 
Price,  75  cents.    American  Book  Company. 

A  careful  compilation  of  selections  from  the  leading  American  orators, 
for  use  ii^  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  in  high  schools.  Many  of  the 
extracts  are  admirably  suited  for  declamation,  while  the  book  as  a  whole 
will  be  particularly  useful  for  supplementary  reading  in  history.  The 
selections  are  presented  in  chronological  order,  and  introduced  by  bio- 
graphical notes.  Footnotes  explain  all  historical  and  literary  allusiona. 
Seventy-one  different  speakers  and  writers  are  represented  in  this  volume, 
which  offers  within  the  comprehension  and  interest  of  school  children, 
the  best  utterances  of  the  leading  American  orators  from  Washington  to 
Roosevelt. 
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WENTWOKTH'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY.  Revised  by  George 
Wentworth  and  David  Eugene  Smith.     Boston.     Ginn  &  Co.    Price  $1.30. 

For  more  than  a  generation  Wentworth's  Geometry  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  textbooks  on  the  subject.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  might 
well  continue  to  be  used  save  that  the  editors  decided  to  make  certain 
changes  in  the  text  and  took  occasion  to  make  a  thorough  revision  of 
the  book.  Those  w^ho  have  used  the  book  are  aware  of  its  excellencies, 
alike  as  a  teaching  book  and  a  study  book ;  in  its  revised  state  it  retains 
all  the  excellencies  and  accentuates  these  by  adding  thereto  many  fea- 
tures that  serve  to  illuminate  the  study  and  render  it  intrinsically  valu- 
able and  practical.  The  success  that  characterised  the  Wentworth  book 
must  surely  wait  on  the  revised  edition;  we  can  well  believe  that  even 
greater  recognition  will  be  given  to  this  newer  book  on  this  subject  of 
geometry. 

THE  RIVERSIDE  READERS.  Primer,  First  Reader.  By  James  H. 
Van  Sickle,  Superintendent  of  School,  Baltimore,  and  Wilhelmina  Seeg- 
miller,  Director  of  Art,  Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  and  Frances  Jenkins, 
Supervisor  of  Elementary  Grades,  Decatur,  111.  Illustrated.  Boston. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 

In  these  two  books  the  publishers  have  put  forth  the  first  of  a  series 
of  readers  that  promise  well  for  beauty  of  illustration  and  makeup,  at- 
tractiveness of  material,  and  practical  usability.  The  material  has  been 
prepared  with  nicest  regard  to  the  power  of  the  child  to  grasp  and  com- 
prehend. The  little  stories  are  delightful  in  their  human  interest  and 
appeal  to  the  immediate  environment  of  the  child.  The  words  used  are 
already  in  his  vocabulary,  and  the  task  set  him  is  to  recognize  their  form. 
No  better  books  have  been  made  for  beginners  in  reading. 

MODERN  MATHEMATICAL  TEXTBOOKS.  First-Year  Mathematics 
for  Secondary  Schools ;  Second-Year  Mathematics  for  Secondary  Schools ; 
Teacher's  Manual  for  First-Year  Mathematics.  By  George  William  Myers, 
Professor  of  the  teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  Education  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.     The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

The  object  of  this  new  course  in  mathematics  is  to  do  away  with  the 
present  artificial  divisions  of  the  subject  and  to  give  it  vital  connection 
with  the  student's  whole  experience.  The  first  year  of  secondary  work 
is  devoted  to  generalizing  and  extending  arithmetical  notions,  to  follow- 
ing up  the  notions  of  mensuration  into  their  geometrical  consequences, 
and  to  reconnoitering  a  broadly  interesting  and  useful  field  of  algebra. 
The  second  year  book  lays  stress  on  geometry,  holding  the  ground  made 
in  algebra  during  the  first  year.  By  the  use  of  geometric  problems  to  be 
algebraically  solved  this  course  serves  the  threefold  purpose  of  keeping- 
algebraic  procedure  in  continual  use,  or  holding  the  unity  of  the  geomet- 
rical course  intact,  and  of  pointing  out  many  connecting  byways  and 
overlapping  districts  of  the  two  domains  of  elementary  mathematics. 
These  books  blaze  out  a  new  method  in  the  study  of  algebra  and  geom- 
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etry,  and  they  merit  the  attention  of  all  teachers  of  mathematics  in  sec- 
ondary schools.    The  books  mark  an  epoch  in  mathematical  textbooks. 

THE  HINDU-AEABIC  NUMERALS.  By  David  Eugene  Smith,  and 
Louis  Karpinski.     Ginn  &  Co.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  an  interesting-  and  scholarly  study  of  the  origin  of  the  numerals, 
the  introduction  of  the  zero,  the  influence  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  spread 
of  the  system  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  into  the  various 
countries  of  Europe.  It  has  been  commonly  considered  that  to  the  Arabs 
is  due  the  origin  of  the  numerals  known  as  the  Arabic,  but  research  has 
discovered  that  the  Hindus  were  the  originators  of  the  symbols ;  the  proof 
of  this  contention  is  contained  in  this  book  which  the  authors  have  made' 
after  the  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  entire  subject.  The  work 
is  illustrated  with  numerous  facsimiles  from  early  inscriptions  and  man- 
uscripts, most  of  which  have  not  heretofore  been  published  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  and  all  of  which  contribute  to  a  very  marked  degree  to 
an  understanding  of  the  proposition.  The  work  appeals  distinctly  to  all 
interested  in  mathematics;  it  should  be  in  every  schoolman's  library. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  SPANISH  GRAMMAR.  By  Samuel  Garner,  Ph.  D. 
Formerly  Professor  of  Languages  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.. 

This  book  is  simpler  in  its  general  treatment,  and  contains  less  detail 
than  the  author's  Spanish  Grammar  published  some  ten  years  ago.  In 
this  book  the  endeavor  is  made  to  treat  only  such  features  of  the  gram- 
matical mechanism  of  the  language  as  are  essential  for  the  reading  of 
ordinary  Spanish.  Dr.  Garner  believes  that  there  is  no  surer  basis  for 
the  acquisition  of  a  practical  knowledge  of  a  language  than  a  thorough 
drill  in  its  grammatical  structure,  and  to  that  end  he  has  omitted  the 
so-called  oral  work  and  confined  the  subject  matter  of  each  lesson  to  a 
development  of  the  vocabulary  and  the  rules  that  govern  the  use  of  the 
words  in  sentences.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  that  devoted  to 
letter  writing  and  business  forms. 

POLLY  AND  DOLLY.  By  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell.  Decorated  cloth.  Il- 
lustrated in  colors.     Price,  40  cents.     Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

Polly  and  Dolly  and  Ned  and  Ted  are  playmates.  They  are  busy,  hap- 
py children,  working  and  playing,  and  always  finding  something  pleasant 
to  do.  These  little  stories  tell  about  the  good  times  the  children  have, — 
of  the  tent  the  boys  make  in  the  pine  grove,  of  the  prize  melon  they 
raised  in  their  garden,  of  the  sewing-school  where  Polly  and  Dolly  learn 
to  sew,  of  the  game  of  make-believe  bears,  and  of  many  other  plays  and 
games.  The  stories  are  written  in  short  sentences  and  printed  in  large 
type,  and  all  hard  words  have  been  purposely  omitted  so  that  the  little 
ones  may  find  no  stumbling-blocks  in  their  path  as  they  follow  the  four 
playmates  through  their  happy  days.  The  book  has  been  carefully  graded 
for  use  as  a  supplementary  first  reader  or  second  reader.  The  colored 
pictures  are  most  attractive  to  the  child. 
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MILNE'S  FIEST  YEAH  ALGEBRA.  By  William  J.  Milne,  Ph.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  President,  New  York  State  Normal  College,  Albany.  Cloth,  12  mo. 
321  pages.  Price,  85  cents.  American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cincin- 
nati and  Chicago. 

In  this  book  the  pupil  first  learns  the  fundamental  operations  in  con- 
nection with  positive  numbers  only.  Later  he  extends  these  operations 
to  negative  numbers,  thus  meeting  one  difficulty  at  a  time.  Work  in  paren- 
theses (which  is  always  difficult  for  beginners),  is  not  required  before 
page  86,  while  easy  solutions  of  simultaneous  simple  equations  and  of 
quadratic  equations  by  factoring  are  introduced  early.  The  treatment 
throughout  is  based  on  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Equations 
and  problems  are  made  important,  being  treated  at  eighteen  different 
points.  The  problems  are  based  on  interesting  facts  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  Graphs  are  treated  in  a  simple  and  comprehensive  manner,  but 
are  arranged  so  that  they  can  be  omitted,  if  not  desired.  Factoring  is 
thoroughly  done  and  made  easy  by  the  way  the  cases  are  classified  and 
summarized.  Accuracy  is  secured  by  numerous  checks,  tests,  and  verifi- 
cations that  the  student  is  asked  to  make.  The  reviews  are  frequent, 
interesting,   and  exhaustive. 

HANDICRAFT  FOR  GIRLS.  A  Tentative  Course  in  Needlework,  Bas- 
ketry, Designing,  Paper  and  Cardboard  Construction,  Textile  Fibers  and 
Fabrics  and  Home  Decoration  and  Care.  Designed  for  use  in  Schools  and 
Home.  Prepared  by  Idabelle  McGlauflin,  Supervisor  of  the  Girls'  Handi- 
work in  the  Denver  Public  Schools.  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111.  Price, 
$1.00. 

This  volume  supplies  a  need  which  has  been  deeply  felt  by  teachers 
and  schools  of  domestic  science.  The  number  of  schools  furnishing  such 
courses  is  increasingly  large.  There  is,  therefore,  a  place  for  a  satisfac- 
tory book  of  practical  instruction  such  as  this.  A  five  year  course  is 
laid  out,  based  upon  established  educational  principles,  and  aiming  to 
train  the  judgment,  the  eye,  the  memory,  and  to  cultivate  accuracy,  skill 
good  taste,  perseverance,  and  other  mental  qualities  demanded  by  the 
dictates  of  high  art.  Work  is  to  be  started  in  the  third  grade  and  con- 
tinued through  the  seventh.  The  chapters  are  beautifully  illustrated  and 
the  work  is  laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  pupil. 
Use  can  be  made  of  the  volmne  for  self -instruction  in  the  home  as  well 
as  for  school  purposes. 

SECOND  COURSE  IN  ALGEBRA.  By  Herbert  E.  Hawkes,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Columbia  University,  William  A.  Luby  and  Frank  C.  Ton- 
ton,  Instructors  in  Mathematics  in  the  Central  High  School,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  12  mo.,  cloth,  264  pages,  illustrated.  Ginn  &  Company.  Price,  75  cents. 

The  "Second  Course  in  Algebra,"  by  Hawkes,  Luby,  and  Touton,  is  de- 
signed for  the  third  half-year's  work  in  algebra.  It  is  peculiarly,  though 
by  no  means  exclusively,  adapted  for  those  students  whose  second  year 
in  mathematics  has  been  spent  in  geometry.    The  book  begins  with  a  com- 
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plete  and  thorough  review  which  has  been  carefully  stripped  of  nones- 
sentials. The  review  is  enriched  not  only  by  a  more  mature  point  of 
view  but  by  the  insertion  of  pertinent  material  which  is  unsuited  to  a 
first  course.  The  chapters  which  follow  include  all  of  the  topics  necessa- 
ry for  entrance  to  college.  In  their  treatment  many  excellent  methods 
which  are  comparatively  recent  are  blended  with  the  older  ones  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  years.  Among  the  special  features  may  be 
mentioned  the  intelligent  use  of  graphs.  For  example,  in  connection 
with  logarithms  they  are  utilized  in  a  novel  and  powerful  manner.  At 
the  same  time,  the  number  of  graphs  the  student  is  asked  to  construtjt 
is  carefully  limited,  and  the  labor  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  inclusion 
of  tables  of  squares,  cubes,  and  square  and  cube  roots.  The  exercises 
and  problems  are  new,  varied,  and  carefully  selected.  The  historical 
notes  and  portraits  which  formed  a  prominent  feature  of  the  author's 
"First  Course  in  Algebra"  are  continued.  A  serious  endeavor  has  been 
made  not  only  to  express  the  definitions  and  theory  with  scientific  exact- 
ness but  in  language  which  is  simple  and  direct. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY.  By  J.  Reynolds 
Green,  Sc.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  L.  S.  Fellow  and  Lecturer  of  Downing  College, 
Cambridge,  Philadelphia.     P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.     Price,  $3.00. 

This  volume  is  the  fruit  of  ripe  scholarship  and  long  experience  in 
teaching.  It  embodies  the  many  discoveries  and  new  theories  of  recent 
years  and  sets  forth  the  present  day  aspects  of  this  branch  of  science. 
The  correlation  of  internal  structure  with  physiological  need  is  elabo- 
rately set  forth  and  the  idea  erroneously  (in  the  author's  opinion),  held 
by  some  modern  students  that  "many  changes  may  go  on  in  protoplasm 
without  involving  any  interchange  with  its  substance"  is  vigorously  com- 
batted.  It  is  here  held  that  in  all  the  reactions  of  which  it  (protoplasm ) 
is  the  scene,  its  own  auto-decomposition  and  reconstruction  are  involved." 
In  discussing  the  boundaries  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  the 
author  inclines  to  the  view  that  there  is  a  fundamental  unity  of  all  living 
substances.  The  volume  is  a  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  this 
interesting  subject  which  is  so  vitally  related  to  many  practical  human 
interests.    It  is  a  valuable  text-book  for  higher  institutions  f op*  learning. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION.  By  Prof.  John  M.  Gillette.  New  York, 
American  Book  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

In  these  311  pages,  we  find  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  great 
movement  which  seems  to  gain  head  and  force  all  the  time,  toward  voca- 
tional education;  meaning  by  this  such  courses  as  are  needed  to  meet 
the  strong  practical  demands  of  life.  This  is  a  far  wider  movement  than 
simply  industrial  education.  Excellent  actual  results  are  shown  from 
schools  conducted  on  these  lines.  Professor  Gillette  would  reorganize  our 
educational  system  to  meet  the  various  community  needs ;  the  results  to 
be  greater  efficiency  and  truer  appreciation  of  the  school,  larger  attend- 
ance and  more  compensation  for  teachers.    We  are  sure  superintendents 
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and  teachers  will  read  these  pages  with  interest.  As  Dr.  C.  R.  Henderson 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  says :  "There  are  many  propositions  in  these 
chapters  which  cannot  be  altogether  approved  without  further  and  crit- 
ical consideration ;  but  the  survey  is  broad,  the  issues  are  living,  and  the 
contact  with  reality  is  beyond  question." 

SOUTHERN  ORATORS.  Selected  and  edited  by  Prof.  Joseph  M.  Mc- 
Connell,  New  York.     The  Macmillan  Co.    Price,  25  cents. 

We  have  here  318  small  pages  of  text  containing  thirty-fo\ir  able  ora- 
tions or  speeches  by  southern  orators,  besides  over  70  pages  of  introduc- 
tion and  notes.  These  speeches  cover  over  a  century  of  time  from  Patrick 
Henry's  "Give  me  Liberty  or  give  me  Death,"  to  "The  New  South",  by 
Henry  W.  Grady,  delivered  in  New  York  City,  December  21,  1886.  Among 
the  other  great  names  are  John  Rutledge,  George  Mason,  William  Wirt, 
John  Randolph,  William  Pinkney,  J.  C.  Calhoun,  S.  S.  Prentiss,  Thomas 
H.  Benton,  Henry  Clay,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Jefferson  Davis,  and  Jus- 
tice Lamar. 

THE  GIRL  WANTED,  by  Nixon  Waterman,  Chicago.  Forbes  &  Co. 
Price,  $1.25. 

The  author  of  "Boy  Wanted"  is  well  fitted  to  write  on  the  subject  be- 
fore us.  He  is  full  of  cheerful  counsel  and  friendly  thoughts.  The  146 
pages  of  text  are  divided  into  these  eight  chapters:  Choosing  the  Way; 
Accomplishments ;  They  Joy  of  Doing ;  Some  Every-day  Virtues ;  The 
Value  of  Sunshine ;  A  Merry  Heart ;  Golden  Habits ;  and  The  Purpose  of 
Life.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  sunshine  and  helpful  advice  in  these  pages. 
The  author  often  turns  from  prose  and  expresses  himself  in  verse,  and 
while  he  is  not  a  great  poet,  the  thoughts  are  helpful  and  often  comfort- 
ing. And  the  three  quotations  on  the  side  of  each  page  are  generally  wise 
and  uplifting.  The  girls  who  read  these  pages  should  be  better  fitted 
for  the  great  work  of  living. 

TWO  LATIN  PLAYS.  By  Susan  Paxson.  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Ger- 
man in  the  High  School,  Omaha,  Nebr.     Ginn  &  Co.    Price,  45  cents. 

In  Latin  literature  there  are  no  dramatizations  suitable  alike  in  sub- 
ject matter,  simplicity,  and  arrangement  for  reproduction,  in  the  high 
schools.  Miss  Paxson  has  written  two  plays,  "A  Roman  School",  and  "A 
Roman  Wedding,"  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating'  the  interest  of  young 
pupils  in  the  study  of  Latin.  The  content  of  each  play  is  simple  in  the 
extreme,  both  vocabulary  and  idiom  having  been  adapted  to  pupils  of  av- 
erage ability,  to  the  end  that  all  taking  part  in  the  presentation  may  de- 
rive benefit  from  it  and  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  Latin 
was  once  a  spoken  language, — the  only  vehicle  of  expression  that  Roman 
boys  and  girls  possessed.  The  plays  have  been  presented  several  times 
by  high  school  pupils  and  with  an  enthusiasm  that  bespoke  a  vivid  inter- 
est in  the  subject  and  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  Latin. 
Full  stage  directions  are  given  for  the  staging  of  the  plays. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin  and 
Claude  Halstead  Vantyne.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  authors  of  this  book  are  each  heads  of  history  departments  in  great 
universities  and  are  well  qualified  to  make  a  text  for  schools.  Their  aim 
in  this  book  is  to  present  the  main  historical  developments  in  American 
history,  the  knowledge  of  which  would  enable  the  pupils  to  understand 
the  social,  political,  and  economic  institutions  which  they  find  about  them 
in  this  land  wherein  they  live.  The  authors  have  made  a  textbook,  not  a 
story  book ;  they  have  jealously  preserved  historic  facts  and  have  omitted 
most  of  the  "yarns"  that  encumber  many  texts  in  our  history.  "If  his- 
tory is  worth  teaching  at  all,  it  is  worth  teaching  as  causal,  vital,  mean- 
ing history."  The  style  of  the  book  is  conformed  to  the  age  and  ability 
of  the  pupil  using  the  book;  the  incidents  are  associated  with  salient 
facts;  the  facts  are  presented  with  due  regard  to  their  values,  and  the 
development  of  the  growth  of  our  institutions  is  logically  and  evenly  set 
forth.  The  treatment  of  the  tariff  question,  its  rise  and  growth,  and  of 
the  great  industrial  and  social  problems  that  now  confront  us,  is  exceed- 
ingly lucid  and  silnple.  A  lad  of  twelve  may  not  find  these  chapters  be- 
yond his  powers  of  comprehension.  An  abundance  of  illustrations,  num- 
erous excellent  maps  and  charts,  and  lists  of  suggested  readings  serve 
to  make  this  a  textbook  in  history  of  great  value  and  importance.  It 
will  no  doubt  find  a  place  for  itself  in  elementary  schools. 

The  latest  issues  in  the  Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Educa- 
tion, Teachers  College  Series,  are:  Spinoza  as  Educator,  by  William  Louis 
Rabenort,  Ph.  D. ;  A  Special  Study  of  the  Incidence  of  Retardation  by 
Louis  B.  Blan,  Ph.  D. ;  The  Social  Composition  of  the  Teaching  Popula- 
tion, by  Lotus  Delta  Coffman,  Ph.  D. ;  and  Progress  Through  the  Grades 
of  City  Schools — a  Study  of  Acceleration  and  Arrest,  by  Charles  Henry 
Keyes,  Ph.  D.  Each  of  these  monographs  is  a  research  study  and  embod- 
ies the  latest  statistics,  analysis,  and  thought  on  the  subject-matter. 

PAPER  AND  CARDBOARD  CONSTRUCTION.  By  George  Fred  Buxton 
and  Fred  L.  Curran.    The  Menomonie  Press,  Menomonie,  Wis. 

This  contains  an  analysis  of  the  scope  of  paper  and  cardboard  construc- 
tion for  primary  grades  of  public  schools,  an  outline  of  a  course  with 
directions  for  making  the  problems,  information  regarding  courses, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  methods  of  handling  the  work,  and  a  bibliogra- 
phy of  the  subject.  The  problems  deal  with  making  books,  cards,  paper 
boxes,  envelopes,  card  mounts  and  tag  board  pieces.  The  directions  are 
particularly  lucid  and  direct,  the  work  is  most  carefully  graded,  and  is 
entirely  within  the  province  of  primary  grades. 

NORTH  AMERICA,  a  supplementary  geography.  By  James  F.  and  Ar- 
thur H.  Chamberlain.  New  York.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Price,  55  cents, 
net. 

These  California  authors,  who  are  widely  known  in  educational  circles, 
have  prepared  an  admirable  book  of  295  pages  packed  with  information 
about  our  great  continent.    And  it  is  in  such  form  that  it  will  attract 
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and  interest  every  reader.  There  are  excellent,  up-to-date  maps  and  a 
wealth  of  illustrations  which  appeal  strongly  to  the  mind.  So  one's  in- 
terest is  aroused  and  his  mind  kept  alert  all  the  way  along.  Almost  with- 
out realizing  it,  the  youthful  reader  secures  a  great  fund  of  accurate  and 
valuable  knowledge  about  the  location,  the  extent,  the  animals,  the  pro- 
ductions, the  climate,  the  scenery,  and  the  people,  of  every  part  of  this 
great  and  wonderfully  diversified  continent.  This  is  learning  made  easy  as 
regards  geography. 

PEINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION  APPLIED  TO  PRACTICE,  by  W.  Frank- 
lin Jones,  Ph.  D.     New  York.     The  Macmillan  Co.     Price,  $1.10,  net. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  great  satisfaction.  Seldom  have  we  found 
a  book  in  which  the  author  showed  such  complete  mastery  of  his  subject. 
Here  his  work  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Baltimore  stands  him  in 
good  stead.  His  purpose  is  to  work  out  the  aim  of  education,  and  this 
aim  is  to  make  one  "willing  and  able  to  realize  the  values  of  life."  These 
values  are  ends  that  are  good  for  every  one.  The  beginning  of  instruc- 
tion is  the  experience  of  the  learner.  Books  should  be  suited  to  one's 
experience.  The  only  motive  of  mind  is  interest,  and  the  basis  of  all 
interest  is  use.  The  teacher  must  manipulate  the  impulses  of  the  child 
and  in  due  time  direct  its  will.  Every  teacher  should  read  this  book.  It 
is  full  of  life  and  power  and  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  all  the  teacher's 
problems. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.     By  John  D.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL. 

D.  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  Literature  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  With  many  new  and  original  maps  and 
plans  and  amply  illustrated.  Third  edition,  enlarged  and  revised.  Phil- 
adelphia.   The  Westminster  Press,  1911.    Price,  $2.50.    Postage,  25  cents. 

This  volume  will  meet  the  need  for  a  smaller  and  cheaper  Bible  Dic- 
tionary than  Hastings',  which  latter  is  and  will  probably  long  remain 
the  standard.  The  difference  in  price,  about  three  dollars,  and  the  ex- 
cellent scholarly  work  done  in  the  volume  under  review  together  with  its 
compact  comprehensiveness,  will  make  it  a  favorite  with  the  ordinary 
Bible  student.  The  Sunday  School  libraries  of  the  country,  the  earnest 
and  ambitious  teacher  and  many  of  the  pupils  will  wish  to  have  at  hand 
where  it  can  readily  be  referred  to,  this  valuable  and  helpful  work.  In 
fact  such  a  volume  is  a  positive  necessity  to  every  one  who  would  be  ac- 
curate and  well  informed  on  Bible  topics.  We  believe  that  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  graded  lessons  in  the  Sunday  School,  the  time  will  come 
when  it  will  be  as  unusual  to  find  a  Christian  home  without  a  Bible  dic- 
tionary as  without  an  English  dictionary.  This  volume  is  a  real  diction- 
ary of  the  Bible,  not  a  compendium  of  theories  and  speculations.  The  ripe 
fruits  of  modern  scholarship  are  to  be  found  in  it  but  controversial  sub- 
jects are  avoided.  The  illustrations,  maps  and  general  arrangement  con- 
tribute to  its  useableness.  It  is  a  thoroughly  practical  and  widely  use- 
ful book. 
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PATRIOTISM.  A  Biographical  Study.  By  H.  G.  F.  Spurrell,  New  York. 
The  Macmillan  Co.     Vrice,  $1.00. 

Our  author  writing-  from  London  attempts  in  this  little  book  to  "ex- 
plain the  natural  history  of  patriotism."  He  does  not  believe  this  the 
product  of  education,  but  an  instinct.  His  desire  is  not  to  quarrel  over 
it  but  examine  carefully  this  important  factor  in  shaping  the 
destiny  of  mankind.  He  sees  life  as  one  great  struggle,  and  men,  who 
are  not  degenerate,  fighting  for  their  dear  ones  and  their  nation.  War  is 
thus  a  necessity.  We  must  kill  off  excess  of  population,  or  become  sterile, 
or  soon  starve.  If  all  nations  dwelt  at  peace,  degeneracy  and  famine 
would  follow.  "The  strength  of  each  nation's  patriotism  is  the  factor 
which  determines  its  chances  of  survival."  Mr.  Spurrell  is  quite  pessi- 
mistic in  his  views,  but  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  pre- 
sents an  array  of  facts  which  the  most  optimistic  may  and  should  con- 
sider carefully. 

VOCAL  EXPRESSION  IN  SPEECH.  By  Henry  E.  Gordon.  Boston. 
Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  $1.00.  In  these  315  pages.  Professor  Gordon's  aim  is 
"to  present  an  entirely  new  point  of  view  in  the  study  of  oral  expression." 
The  text  is  separated  into  four  divisions, — speech  melody,  speech  quality, 
speech  rhythm  and  speech  dynamics.  For  each  there  is  a  thorough  pro- 
gram of  study  and  several  hundred  illustrative  selections.  He  has  had 
the  editorial  co-operation  of  Rollo  L.  Lyman  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. This  book  is  the  slow  outgrowth  of  a  veteran  teacher  of  college  boys 
with  long  experience  as  to  their  needs  in  elocution,  in  interpretation  and 
in  public  speaking.  Professor  Gordon  makes  much  of  individual  initiative 
and  freedom,  and  avoids  as  far  as  possible  details  and  subdivisions.  The 
book  shows  much  research  and  clear,  careful  thinking,  and  the  selections 
are  admirable.  The  student  who  carefully  studies  this  book  and  is  guided 
by  it  will  profit  greatly. 


Periodical  Notes 

Several  articles  in  the  October  Century  Magtuine  will  particularly  interest  our  readers. 
"  The  Roman  Art  Exposition  of  1911"  is  pleasingly  set  forth  by  Harrison  8.  Morris.  "  The 
Christian  Endeavor  Society"  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  the  founder  of  the  movement, 
Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark,  D.  D.  It  describes  the  history,  growth  and  Influence  of  this  leading 
young  people's  society.  "  Shakespeare  on  the  State"  is  interestingly  treated  by  William 
Winter  in  a  fifth  paper  in  the  series.  "  College  Debating"  is  the  theme  of  a  contribution 
by  Rollo  L.  Lyman.  Jane  Austen,  who  had  no  especially  organized  education,  was  an 
omnivorous  reader.  Her  favorite  books  were  the  Spectator,  Richardson,  Johnson,  Crabbe, 
Cowper,  Scott.  She  was,  moreover,  an  excellent  needlewoman,  and  was  "  especially  great 
at  satin-stitch."  Did  not  the  practice  of  satin-stitch  help  to  point  that  other  inimitable 
weapon  which  she  used  with  such  exquisite  skill,  touching  the  portraits  of  her  friends  and 
neighbors  with  the  most  delicate  satire  in  the  world  ?— Helen  Hay  Wilson,  in  an  article  on 
"  The  Education  of  Daughters,"  Harper's  for  October.  Everyland  is  now  one  of  the  best 
of  the  illustrated  magazines  for  children.  It  is  a  magazine  with  a  definite  purpose  and  its 
subscription  list  is  rapidly  growing.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Pace  read  a  valuable  paper  at  the 
reoent  annual  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Educational  Association.  It  is  printed  in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  The  Catholic  Bdueatiotud  Review.  The  readers  of  Education  should  not 
miss  the  interesting  and  effectively  illustrated  article  in  the  October  Delineator  by  Mrs. 
Annie  Garlin  Spencer  entitled  "The  First  Air  School."  It  shows  how  to  do  the  school 
work  out  of  doors. 
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The  Sociological  Basis  of  the  Science  of 
Education 

Charles  A.  Ellwood,  Professor  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Missouri. 

|jiiiHiiiiiiiamimiimt|OR  a  long  time  educators  have  been  gradually  com- 
{  ^       I   ing  to  the  view  that  education  is  fundamentally  a 

I  Ih  I  social  matter.  While  this  view  is  common,  it  is 
I       *  I   still  rare  that  we  find  text  books  upon  education  ap- 

Jj,„„ iiniiimiiiiiitS  proaching   the  subject   matter   of  the   new   science 

j  I    from  the  sociological  standpoint.       The  dominant 

I  i   method  of  approach  is  still  the  psychological  method, 

*^""""""°""""""^*  that  is,  the  problems  of  education  are  approached 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  makeup  of  the  individual.  While  this 
approach  from  the  standpoint  of  individual  psychology  is  entirely 
legitimate  and  is  especially  of  use  in  solving  the  problems  which 
confront  the  teacher  in  the  class  room,  it  is  evident  to  all  that  this 
approach  is  much  too  narrow  for  the  development  of  a  true  science 
of  education.  It  is  beginning  to  be  perceived  in  other  words,  that 
the  educative  process  is  simply  a  part  or  a  phase  of  the  whole  social 
life  process,  and  that  to  be  understood  and  properly  guided,  it  must 
be  understood  and  guided  as  a  phase  of  the  larger  social  process. 

Education  does  not,  strictly  speaking  exist  among  animals  be- 
low man,  but  in  practically  all  human  societies  we  find  conscious 
efforts  to  train  the  young,  to  adapt  them  to  the  life  of  their  group, 
and  to  initiate  them  into  the  social  life.  It  may  be  suggested  that 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  man's  social  life  is  based  so  largely  upon 
acquired  habit  rather  than  upon  native  or  instinctive  modes  of 
action;  hence,  there  is  need  in  human  society  of  every  individual 
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acquiring  the  habits  of  his  group.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason 
why  human  groups  have  developed  very  definite  forms  of  inter- 
stimulation  and  response,  such  as  oral  and  written  language,  and 
superior  types  of  suggestion  and  imitation,  and  it  may  be  also  sug- 
gested that  it  is  the  reason  why  the  education  of  the  young  is  a 
necessary  phase  of  human  social  life.  All  of  this  has,  of  course, 
often  been  implied  in  the  many  discussions  on  the  bearing  of  the 
prolongation  of  human  infancy  or  immaturity  upon  human 
society. 

As  human  groups  become  more  complex  the  difficulties  of  secur- 
ing uniformity  in  habit  in  the  group  become  greater  and  there 
are  also  greater  possibilities  of  conflict  of  habit  between  the  indi- 
viduals which  make  up  the  group ;  hence,  the  process  of  education 
or  the  training  of  the  young  becomes  increasingly  important  as 
society  grows  more  complex,  and  increasing  attention  must  be 
paid  to  it  if  social  order  is  to  be  preserved.  Education,  therefore, 
as  the  great  means  of  controlling  habit  and  character  in  individ- 
iials,  has  a  significance  from  the  standpoint  of  social  order  which 
has  been  rarely  overlooked  by  practical  statesman,  but  which  edu- 
cators themselves  have  often  seemed  quite  unconscious  of. 

Social  order  is,  however,  but  one  aspect  of  human  social  life. 
The  more  important  aspect  is  social  change  or  evolution.  Social 
order  in  the  lower  stages  of  social  development  is  not  infrequently 
a  matter  of  conscious  concern.  Social  change  or  evolution,  however, 
does  not  become  a  matter  of  conscious  concern  until  the  latest 
stages  of  human  development  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  The 
education  of  earlier  periods,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  is  there- 
fore almost  necessarily  conservative  in  its  tendencies.  An  educa- 
tion with  progressive  tendencies  is  something  comparatively  new 
in  the  world's  history,  and  is  even  yet  only  partially  established. 
In  so  far  as  human  social  groups  are  attempting  to  control  progress, 
they  are  beginning  to  see  that  that  can  best  be  done  through  the 
educative  process  which  controls  the  formation  of  habit  and  char- 
acter in  the  young.  The  functions  of  education  are,  therefore,  at 
the  present  time  changing  rapidly.  We  are  passing  from  a  static 
education  to  a  dynamic  education,  from  an  education  which  aims 
simply  at  conserving  the  social  order,  to  an  education  which  shall 
aim  at  the  initiation  and  control  of  social  progress.  The  educative 
process,  in  other  words,  is  slowly  becoming  the  conscious  instru- 
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ment  of  social  reconstruction^  and  it  is  from  this  point  of  view  that 
we  wish  to  consider  the  sociological  basis  of  the  science  of  educa- 
tion. 

'Now  sociology  is  the  science  which  deals  on  the  one  hand  with 
the  order  or  organization  of  society,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the 
progress  or  evolution  of  society.  It  deals,  in  other  words,  with 
the  factors  involved  in  the  adjustment  of  individuals  to  one  an- 
other in  harmonious  and  inharmonious  social  relationships,  with 
social  adjustments  and  social  maladjustment.  It  also  deals  with 
the  factors  involved  in  social  changes  of  all  sorts  whether  toward  a 
higher  social  life,  showing  better  adaptation  to  the  requirements  of 
existence,  or  toward  a  lower  social  life,  showing  less  adaptation  to 
the  requirements  of  existence.  The  problems  of  social  adjustment 
or  maladjustment,  of  social  harmony,  of  social  efficiency,  and  of 
social  survival,  in  other  words,  are  properly  regarded  as  problems 
in  sociology. 

Now,  the  science  of  education  has  evidently  two  chief  problems, 
the  problem  of  the  aim  of  education  and  the  problem  of  organizing 
a  curriculum  which  shall  be  in  harmony  with  that  aim.  It  is  the 
contention  of  this  paper  that  both  of  these  problems  are  essentially' 
problems  in  an  applied  sociology,  and  that  the  science  of  education, 
in  so  far  as  it  concerns  these  two  fundamental  problems  in  educa- 
tion, is  essentially  an  applied  science  resting  upon  sociology. 

The  science  of  education  certainly  cannot  determine  what  the 
aim  of  education  should  be  regardless  of  the  social  life.  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  the  educational  process  is  essentially  but  a 
phase  of  the  general  social  life  process.  The  function  of  educa- 
tion, its  purpose  and  meaning  in  human  life  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined, therefore,  apart  from  the  collective  life  to  which  the 
educational  process  must  minister.  An  education  which  results  in 
the  faulty  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  his  gi'oup  must  certainly 
result  in  either  disaster  to  the  individual  or  to  the  group.  It  must 
result,  in  other  words,  in  such  maladjustment  between  the  individ- 
ual and  his  group  either  that  the  individual  falls  into  the  socially 
depressed  classes,  or  else  that  the  individual  successfully  exploits 
the  rest  of  the  group  to  his  own  profit.  In  either  case,  the  relation 
between  the  individual  and  the  group  is  not  one  of  social  harmony, 
and  certainly  does  not  conduce  to  social  survival.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  and  capacities  of  the  individual  as  such,  in 
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other  words  not  only  does  not  assure  a  harmonious  relationship  of 
the  individual  to  the  group,  but  conceivably  may  be  the  greatest 
possible  disintegrating  force  in  the  social  life.  Social  efficiency 
cannot  be  secured  altogether  by  the  training  of  the  individual  as 
an  individual.  A  social  outlook  in  education  is  necessary  if  the 
individual  is  to  be  fitted  for  social  life,  not  simply  in  the  sense  of 
becoming  adapted  to  some  existing  social  order,  but  in  the  higher 
sense  of  becoming  fitted  to  add  something  to  the  total  social  life. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  aim  of  education  must  be  with- 
in the  limits  of  social  survival,  and  to  accomplish  this  it  must  aim 
at  social  harmony  and  social  efficiency  among  the  members  of  a 
group.  The  educational  process  cannot  concern,  then,  the  individ- 
ual primarily,  but  is  rather  concerned  with  the  efficiency  and  sur- 
vival of  the  whole  group  and  with  the  better  adaptation  of  the 
whole  group  to  the  requirements  of  its  life.  Education,  in  other 
words,  should  regard  itself  as  a  sort  of  a  self-conscious  process  of 
social  evolution,  concerned  with  the  general  advancement  of  hu- 
manity rather  than  with  the  fitting  for  a  successful  career  of  indi- 
viduals. As  Thomas  Davidson  long  ago  pointed  out,  education 
must  be  viewed  as  the  last  and  highest  method  of  social  evolution. 
The  lowest  method  of  social  evolution  was  by  natural  selection. 
The  next  to  develop  was  the  method  of  adaptation  by  organized 
authority,  or  social  regulation  by  means  of  authority,  that  is, 
through  governmental  coercion.  But  these  lower  methods  of 
social  evolution  are  after  all  clumsy  and  inadequate  in  order  to 
achieve  the  highest  type  of  social  life.  We  now  see  that  human 
society  can  best  be  perfected  through  modifying  the  nature  of  the 
individual,  and  the  most  direct,  the  surest  and  easiest  controlled 
way  to  do  this  is  through  education. 

The  aim  of  education,  then,  must  be  social.  Its  aim  must  be  to 
produce  the  efficient  member  of  society,  the  good  citizen,  who  shall 
be  able  not  only  to  take  his  place  in  the  social  group,  but  to  add 
something  to  the  life  of  the  group.  Certain  refinements  on  this 
aim  can  and  should  be  made  by  the  science  of  ethics.  The  aim  of 
education  can  be  determined  by  sociology  only  as  an  aim  falling 
within  the  limits  of  social  harmony,  social  efficiency  and  social 
survival,  for  any  aim  which  falls  outside  of  this  standard  would 
evidently  put  an  end  sooner  or  later  to  the  educational  process 
itself. 
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Now,  the  trouble  with  determining  the  aim  of  education  upon 
the  basis  of  individual  psychology  or  even  of  metaphysical  ethics 
is  that  such  aims,  it  may  be  easily  shown,  are  frequently  incon- 
sistent with  social  survival  to  say  nothing  of  social  progress.  A 
little  over  a  century  ago,  the  view  became  popular  that  education 
should  emancipate  the  individual  and  develop  his  powers  and  ca- 
pacities as  an  individual.  The  view  was  freely  advocated  that  by 
such  means  social  progress  would  be  assured  in  the  highest  degree, 
because,  it  was  argued,  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  society 
are  necessarily  harmonious  and  that  therefore,  any  development 
of  the  individual  would  secure  the  development  of  society.  That 
this  view  is  not  the  full  truth  is  now  evident,  for  we  are  beginning 
to  see  that  individual  development,  regardless  of  social  standards 
and  social  needs,  may  work  in  the  very  opposite  direction  from 
social  harmony,  social  efficiency  and  social  survival.  The  individu- 
alistic and  commercial  education  of  the  latter  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  often  failed  to  produce  the  good  citizen,  but  on  the 
contrary  often  produced  the  cultured  f ree-booter  of  which  our  mod- 
ern industry  has  afforded  so  many  examples.  The  development  of 
individual  power  and  capacity  must  evidently  be  along  lines  best 
adapted  to  social  interests  and  even  the  interest  of  humanity  as  u 
whole.  The  needs  and  requirements  of  social  life  must  be  constant- 
ly kept  in  view  if  education  is  to  produce  the  good  citizen. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  danger  now  of  a  reaction  to 
the  other  extreme  of  standardizing  our  education,  so  that  it  will 
suppress  individuality  and  tend  to  adapt  merely  to  a  static  condi- 
tion of  things.  The  sociological  view  which  foresees  that  society 
is  undergoing  incessant  change  and  incessant  adaptation  to  the  re- 
quirements of  life  will  correct  this  tendency  also.  The  sociological 
outlook  upon  education  would  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  certain 
amount  of  free  variation,  that  is,  of  freedom  of  personal  develop- 
ment, in  order  that  social  evolution  may  go  on.  Education,  in 
other  words,  if  it  is  to  conduce  to  social  efficiency  is  not  a  matter 
of  adaptation  to  a  static  order.  It  is  rather  power  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  society  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  social  ex- 
istence. It  is  only  through  progressive  adaptation  to  the  require- 
ments of  life  that  social  survival  can  be  secured.  Individuals, 
therefore,  must  be  trained  not  only  for  helpful  and  harmonious  re- 
lations with  other  individuals,  but  to  carry  on  effectively  the  social 
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life,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  progressive  mastery  over  all  external 
and  internal  factors  in  the  life  of  society. 

This  has  been,  perhaps,  a  very  indirect  way  of  saying  that  the 
aim  of  education  should  be  not  individual  power  and  success,  but 
social  service.  That  simple  proposition,  however,  might  have 
shocked  the  traditional  view  of  some  if  it  had  been  placed  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper.  I  prefer  the  phrase  ^'social  service" 
to  '^social  efficiency'^  in  stating  the  aim  of  education,  because  "so- 
cial service"  indicates  more  clearly  that  the  aim  is  outside  of  the 
individual,  that  it  is  in  the  life  of  the  group  or  rather  of  humanity. 
To  social  efficiency  as  a  phrase  indicating  the  aim  of  education,  of 
course,  there  can  be  no  particular  objection.  I  simply  prefer  social 
service  as  in  line  with  our  traditional  ethical  terminology  and  in- 
dicating more  clearly  the  spiritual  and  social  end  of  the  educa- 
tional process. 

If  the  fitting  of  the  individual  for  the  highest  social  service 
should  be  the  ideal  of  our  educational  system,  then  it  ought  not  to 
be  difficult  to  get  a  curriculum  with  this  ideal.  This  ideal  involves, 
of  course,  first  of  all  such  a  development  of  the  powers  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  individual  that  he  may  serve  effectively  his  group  and 
humanity  at  large.  It  involves  the  cultivation  and  attainment,  but 
with  social  purpose,  of  all  of  that  power  of  thought  and  action 
which  education  has  so  long  emphasized.  It  also  involves  the  ad- 
justment of  the  individual  to  the  material  or  economic  side  of  life, 
the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  as  well  as  of  the  intellect.  The 
first  requisite  for  good  citizenship  is  perhaps  that  the  individual 
be  able  to  support  and  care  for  himself  and  not  be  a  burden  in 
any  way  upon  others,  but  be  able  to  add  something  to  the  material 
resources  of  the  community.  Industrial  education,  therefore,  will 
have  an  ample  place  in  any  education  for  social  service.  Voca- 
tional education,  as  the  larger  application  of  the  ideas  involved  in 
industrial  education,  would  also,  of  course,  have  a  large  place. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  consider  that  vocational  and 
industrial  training  was  a  socialized  education.  While  social  edu- 
cation will  make  ample  room  for  vocational  education,  vocational 
education  is  not  necessarily  social  education.  It  may,  indeed,  fall 
far  short  of  it.  The  common  assumption  of  some  educators  and  of 
a  portion  of  the  public  that  good  citizenship  consists  in  being  a 
good  farmer,  a  good  physician,  a  good  engineer  or  the  like  is  a 
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serious  error.  A  man  may  be  an  exceedingly  good  farmer  or  good 
engineer,  and  yet  be  a  very  poor  citizen ;  so  too  with  any  other 
vocation  which  may  be  mentioned.  The  essence  of  good  citizen- 
ship on  its  positive  side  is  not  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  some 
vocation,  but  rather  in  harmonious  and  helpful  relations  with  all 
the  other  members  in  one's  group  or  community.  To  be  a  good 
citizen,  in  other  words,  one  must  be  a  good  husband  and  father,  a 
good  friend  and  neighbor,  and  one  taking  an  intelligent  and  help- 
ful interest,  though  in  a  non-vocational  way,  in  all  of  the  institu- 
tional activities  and  life  of  his  community.  Education  for  social 
service  must  first  of  all  be  directed,  therefore,  to  bringing  about  an 
intelligent  and  helpful  co-ordination  of  the  activities  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  his  family,  with  his  neighborhood,  and  ultimately 
with  humanity.  The  essence  of  good  citizenship,  therefore,  con- 
sists in  the  service  of  others  through  essentially  non-vocational, 
rather  than  through  vocational,  activities. 

This  brings  us  to  emphasize  that  in  the  scientific  curriculum 
from  the  kindergarten  up,  social  relationships  and  social  service 
must  be  studied.  Children,  even  of  the  tenderest  years,  must  be 
taught  their  relations  to  other  individuals  and  humanity  at  large, 
as  well  as  their  relations  to  things.  The  social  sciences,  so  called, 
history,  civics,  social  geography,  public  sanitation,  household  sci- 
ence, economics,  ethics  and  sociology  must  receive  more  ample 
recognition  in  the  curriculum  than  they  have  hitherto  received,  for 
these  sciences  aiming  at  the  control  of  social  conditions  and  of 
social  progress  emphasize  the  higher  life  of  man  and  set  before  the 
student  as  the  goal,  not  material  achievement  or  individual  success, 
but  the  service  of  man.  The  social  sciences  also  are  the  best  vehicle 
for  the  teaching  of  morality  in  our  public  schools.  They  shoAV 
that  no  individual  lives  to  himself  and  that  his  acts  affect  the 
whole  of  society.  They,  therefore,  lead  up  easily  and  naturally  to 
that  explicit  ethical  instruction  without  which  no  educational  cur- 
riculum can  claim  in  any  sense  to  be  scientific.  While  the  social 
sciences  cannot  take  the  place  of  individual  example  and  of  other 
environmental  influences  in  the  moulding  of  moral  character,  they 
can  do  much  to  secure  such  character.  They  will  especially  fit  the 
individual  to  render  intelligent  social  service,  because  it  is  impos- 
sible that  intelligent  social  service  can  exist  without  social  knowl* 
«dge. 
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The  value  of  the  social  sciences  for  the  teacher  himself  needs 
finally  to  be  emphasized.  If  education  is  to  become  the  great  in- 
strument of  social  progress,  then,  the  teacher  must  be  a  social 
leader  and  the  teaching  profession  essentially  a  social  service  pro- 
fession. The  teacher  needs  to  know,  therefore,  for  his  work  far 
more  concerning  social  conditions  and  the  laws  which  underlie  the 
order  and  progress  of  society  than  what  might  be  demanded  merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  theory  of  education.  The  teacher  must 
recognize  his  work  as  essentially  a  social  work  and  a  part  of  the 
great  movement  for  the  uplifting  of  human  society,  not  a  minor 
part  of  that  movement,  but  its  most  fundamental  and  important 
part.  The  teacher  who  does  his  work  with  social  vision  will  have 
more  power  to  mould  the  social  future  even  than  the  legislator.  As 
much,  if  not  more  than  the  legislator,  therefore,  he  needs  social 
wisdom  to  guide  his  work.  We  now  think,  and  think  rightly,  that 
for  the  work  of  the  legislator  too  much  social  training  cannot  be 
required.  Shall  we  not  soon  come  to  think  that  the  same  is  true 
for  the  work  of  the  teacher  ?  If  the  teacher  is  a  student  of  social 
conditions  and  of  social  movements  and  is  in  touch  ^vith  the  real 
needs  of  the  collective  human  life  about  him,  there  is  no  danger 
that  we  will  develop  static  forms  of  education,  and  the  danger  of 
neglecting  to  fit  the  individual  for  real  social  service,  for  genuine 
good  citizenship,  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  the  science  of  education  must  be  based 
upon  the  science  of  sociology,  if  the  aim  of  education  is  to  be  right- 
ly determined,  and  if  education  itself  is  to  become  socialized,  an  in- 
strument of  social  progress,  not  a  solvent  of  our  social  order. 


The  Educational  Value  of  Literature 

Grace  Stanton  Love,  A.  M.,  De  Land,  Florida. 

Literature  now  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in 
all  courses  of  instruction.  This  eminence  is  deserved 
only  provided  literature  help  in  large  measure  to 
I  *"^  I  fulfill  the  aim  of  education  —  "preparation  for  com- 
^iiiiiiniiiinHiiiiiiiiiic^  plete  living."  To  whom  is  complete  living  possible  ? 
I  I   Only  to  the  man  whose  nature  has  been  energized  at 

I  I    all  points,  the  man  of  expanded  capacity,  the  man 

♦""'""'"'°' """^*   of  power,  the  many-sided  man  with  ability  to  think, 

to  feel,  to  act,  to  aspire.  It  is  readily  demonstrable  that  a  study  of 
literature  strengthens  every  part  of  our  being,  that  it  enables  us 
better  to  think,  feel,  act  and  aspire.  This  being  so,  it  follows  that 
the  aim  of  education  is  signally  subserved  by  a  study  of  literature, 
and  that  the  value  of  literature  in  the  student's  equipment  for  life 
merits  earnest  consideration. 

The  educational  value  of  a  subject  is  determined  by  its  inspira- 
tional power.  Many  studies  are  useful  because  they  stir  the  intel- 
lect to  activity  and  stiffen  the  will  for  their  mastery.  But  among 
the  studies  replete  also  with  ideals,  rich  in  incentives,  probably 
none  ranks  higher  than  literature.  It  makes  the  student  a  sharer 
in  the  treasure-trove  of  hoary  ages,  and  incites  him  to  high  think- 
ing and  living.  Education  has  recently  been  defined  as  "an  adjust- 
ment to  our  spiritual  environment,"  one's  spiritual  environment 
being  made  up  of  the  thought  and  life  not  only  of  today,  but  of  all 
previous  time.  If  this  definition  be  sound,  no  study  can  take 
precedence  of  literature  in  educational  value,  for  of  all  mind- 
products  or  art-forms  it  touches  most  vitally  the  inner  springs  of 
thought,  emotion  and  action,  and  gives  the  most  intelligent  com- 
prehension of  the  thoughts  and  their  outgrowing  deeds  that  make 
up  civilization.  The  educational  value  of  literature  is  attested  by 
the  possible  benefits  of  its  study.  Of  these  benefits,  disciplinary 
and  inspirational,  five  are  especially  marked.  First,  intellectual 
quickening.  Anyone  who  has  watched  a  class  really  interested 
in  poem,  play  or  novel  will  not  doubt  that  there  is  in  such  study  a 
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wonderful  quickening  of  the  mental  forces.  The  wits  are  sharpened, 
ingenuity  is  aroused,  for  the  exposition  and  comprehension  of 
character  and  plot.  A  study  of  a  drama  of  Shakespeare  involves 
entering  by  sympathy  into  the  mind  of  the  master-poet,  grasping 
his  ultimate  purpose,  apprehending  the  mechanical  structure  of 
the  work,  watching  the  nice  building  of  every  part  into  the  consist- 
ent whole,  seeing  the  lights  and  shades  of  the  great  painting,  un- 
ravelling the  mysteries  of  impulse,  motive  and  passion.  It  is  in- 
deed a  culture  of  the  intellectual  fibre  of  every  earnest  pupil.  From 
literature,  too,  may  be  gained  an  understanding  of  the  institutional 
life  of  various  nations  and  age.  One  can  cross  the  threshold  of 
ancient  Greece,  pass  unchallenged  from  room  to  room,  and  see  what 
home-life  there  meant.  As  easily  can  one  come  to  know  the  educa- 
tional, political  and  religious  institutions  of  a  country.  Every 
clime  and  time  has  its  chroniclers,  and  we  have  only  to  open  their 
pages  to  know  and  become  a  part  of  the  age  depicted.  To  read  the 
"Hiad"  with  sympathetic  comprehension  is  to  be  for  the  time-being 
a  Greek  of  the  old  heroic  days.  To  read  "Romola"  is  to  walk  with 
familiar  tread  the  streets  of  Florence  the  fair,  to  know  its  life,  good 
and  bad,  to  look  into  the  enraptured  face  of  Savonarola  and  hear 
his  compelling  words.  Would  we  feel  the  charm  of  bonnie  Scotland, 
learn  its  romantic  history,  and  know  its  people  ?  There  are  Burns, 
and  Scott,  and  Barrie,  and  "Ian  Maclaren".  Would  we  meet  the 
sturdy  British  face  to  face  ?  There  are  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray,  "Eliot,"  and^  Bronte.  Would  we  know  man- 
kind? There  is  Shakespeare.  What  more  inspiring  way  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  institutions  of  any  people,  nay,  to  know 
the  people  whose  habits  and  character  have  formed  those  institu- 
tions ? 

Another  benefit  derivable  from  a  study  of  literature  is  ethical 
stamina.  Force  of  character  is  often  proportional  to  a  knowledge 
of  one's  self.  "Know  thyself"  is  the  old  precept.  Yes,  but  self- 
knowledge  is  difiicult.  It  is  hard  to  weigh  justly  our  motives,  un- 
derstand truly  our  dispositions  and  characters.  But  we  can  and 
do  recognize  ourselves  in  the  characters  we  study.  We  observe  a 
pet  foible  in  some  Polonius  or  Micawber,  and  our  sense  of  humor, 
if  the  gods  have  not  denied  us  that  gift,  makes  it  henceforth  ridicu- 
lous in  our  eyes  and  its  tenure  in  us  short-lived.  Or  some  perven- 
sity  of  nature,  some  twist  of  disposition,  some  tendency  toward  evil, 
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never  acknowledged,  only  half  realized,  is  seen  in  all  its  ugliness 
and  with  all  its  natural  consequences  to  character  and  happiness, 
and  we  highly  resolve  to  put  under  our  very  feet  whatever  there 
may  be  in  us  of  lago,  of  Goneril,  of  Lady  Macbeth.  Literature  is 
thus  a  great  revealer.  It  is  a  wondrous  audience-room  peopled 
with  a  thousand  forms,  and  as  we  gaze  into  it,  lo,  we  see  ourselves 
moving  among  the  throng.  It  is  a  magic  mirror,  not,  like  that  of  the 
princess  Canace,  wherein  the  fair  maiden  can  see  her  lover,  but 
reflecting  from  its  faithful  depths  our  own  features.  Literature 
does  not  show  us  simply  our  short-comings,  however,  and  in  that 
way  tend  to  clarify  our  moral  vision.  It  provides  the  desired  in- 
centive to  right,  the  embodiment  of  the  best  and  highest  there  is 
in  us.  We  recognize  that,  too,  and  a  joy  fills  us  that  we  have  some 
kin-tie  with  the  divine.  We  glow  with  the  tremulous  response  our 
nature  gives  to  all  that  is  manly,  womanly,  firm,  true  and  good, 
and  are  forever  better  for  this  stirring  of  our  deeper  nature.  Wo 
believe  today  in  the  utility  of  the  ideal  and  the  beautiful.  Can 
anything  provide  such  an  aesthetic  uplift  as  literature  ?  A  love  for 
rhythm  and  symmetry  is  readily  fostered  by  master-pieces  in  prose 
and  poetry.  An  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  the  natural  world 
also  can  be  thereby  increased.  It  is  generally  believed  that  young 
students  dislike  descriptions  of  nature,  and  shun  especially  de- 
scriptive poetry.  But  real,  live  portrayal  seldom  fails  to  make 
some  good  impression  upon  even  torpid  minds,  and  many  boys  an«l 
girls  take  the  keenest  delight  in  such  writing  and  derive  from  it  a 
good  degree  of  aesthetic  culture.  They  love  the  rustling  brown 
leaves  in  autumnal  woodlands,  the  blue  haze  on  the  hill-slopes,  and 
the  dropping  chestnuts.  Will  not  their  eyes  be  quicker  to  see  and 
their  ears  to  hear  after  they  have  studied  the  "Forest  Hymn",  or 
"The  Death  of  the  Flowers"  ?  They  love,  as  we  all  do,  the  perfect 
early  summer  days.  They  have  never  sought  to  analyze  their 
beauty  or  to  tell  themselves  why  the  heart  leaps  and  refuses  to  be 
unhappy.  With  them,  probably,  it  is  all  impression,  not  expression. 
But  here  in  the  poet's  magic  words  it  is  all  written  down  — 

"N'ow  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year. 
And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 
Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer 
Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay. 
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We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right  well 
How  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms  swell ; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing; 
'Tis  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 
As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue, — 
^Tis  the  natural  way  of  living/' 

Such  words  do  us  good ;  for  it  is  no  slight  thing  thus  to  let  the  im- 
agination kindle  and  the  heart's  blood  flow  free  and  warm.  Kather, 
it  is  a  calamity  for  which  nothing  can  compensate  if  there  come 
not  to  us  this  joy  in  all  things  beautiful.  Phillips  Brooks  once 
said  that  the  power  of  taking  a  world  of  beauty  in  the  soul  out 
of  the  beauty  of  the  earth  outside  of  us,  is  what  makes  one  young 
man  stronger  and  purer  than  his  fellows.'  Closely  akin  to  such 
aesthetic  uplift  and  equally  important  is  the  culture  of  the  emotive 
side  of  our  nature.  The  man  of  sluggish  feeling  has  nor  depth  nor 
height  of  being.  His  nature  is  a  barren  table-land.  There  are  no 
deep  gorges  where  the  still  though  mighty  currents  set  oceanward, 
there  are  no  towering  mountains  with  far-reaching  outlook.  There 
is  no  perspective.  To  such  a  one  *'how  dull,  flat  and  unprofitable 
seem  all  the  uses  of  this  world."  '^Tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and 
tomorrow  creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day."  Even  among 
young  students  one  can  easily  set  on  the  one  hand  those  of  strong, 
fine  feeling,  and  on  the  other  those  whose  only  recognition  of  the 
deeper  things  in  life  and  literature  is  a  jest  or  a  sneer.  There  is 
nothing  more  worthy  or  important  than  to  rectify  the  emotional 
natures  of  boys  and  girls.  Above  all  other  things  our  youth  should 
gain  a  reverence  for  all  that  makes  life  good  and  sweet  and  sacred. 
This  can  be  most  surely  accomplished  by  the  proper  teaching  of 
literature. 

The  supreme,  all-inclusive  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  study  of 
literature  is  a  liking  for  good  books.  In  the  cultivation  of  taste  the 
home  should  do  a  large  part.  This  duty  is  seldom  discharged,  how- 
ever, and  the  responsibility  falls  upon  the  teacher.  How  can  a 
teacher  cultivate  in  his  pupils  a  taste  for  good  reading?  His  per- 
sonality counts  much.  No  person  lacking  in  refinement  of  thought, 
feeling,  or  manner  can  ever  create  a  love  for  good  literature.  In 
the  first  place,  such  a  one  is  not  likely  to  love  it  himself,  since  lit- 
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erature,  in  the  last  analysis,  stands  for  what  is  finest  and  highest 
in  life.    In  the  next  place,  he  would  certainly  fail  to  make  boys  and 
girls  love  it,  for  they  readily  detect  shams,  they  scent  hypocrisy 
from  afar,  and  have  no  tolerance  for  make-believe  feelings  and 
convictions.    The  teacher  must  have  enthusiasm  for  literature  and 
life.     It  is  conceivable  that   a  person  might   like  and   appreciate 
good  reading  and  yet  have  no  great  desire  that  others  should  like 
what  he  likes.     The   successful  teacher   must  be  a   propagandist. 
Moreover,  he  must  love  all  kinds  of  good  literature.     He  must  be 
capable  of  the  tenderest  sympathy  and  the  mightiest  indignation. 
Of  him  it  must  be  true  that  he  is  filled  with  "the  love  of  love,  and 
the  hate  of  hate.''    Otherwise,  the  great  moral  and  spiritual  forces 
residing  in  character  and  plot  will  pass  unnoticed  by  both  instruc- 
tor and  pupil.     One's   method  of  teaching,  too,   has  a  strong   in- 
fluence.   It  would  perhaps  be  better  to  say  one's  way  of  teaching, 
for  the  word  method,  to  many  minds,  connotes  stiffness  and  formal- 
ity.   'No  method  that  is  obtrusive  is  good ;  the  best  method  is  the 
easy,  rational,  wide-awake  guidance  of  an  intelligent  and  enthusi- 
astic teacher,  whose  supreme  aim  is  to  make  his  pupils  lovers  and 
students  of  literature.     Let  pupils  sit  at  the  feet  of  Shakespeare, 
of  Tennyson,  of  Hawthorne,  as  the  truth-seekers  of  old  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel.     Let  them,  in  the  apt  words  of  Professor  Bates, 
"experience  literature,  the  verb  being  used  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  sometimes  speak  of  experiencing  religion."       "The  study  of 
literature",  says  this  writer,  "is  neither  less  nor  more  than  experi- 
encing literature,  —  the  taking  it  to  heart  and  the  getting  to  its 
heart."     Furthermore,  to  ensure  a  love  of  literature  the  reading 
of  students  should  be   fairly  extensive   as  well   as  intensive,    and 
should  be  interesting.     Usually  the  more  a  person  reads  the  more 
he  desires  to  read.    This  being  true,  as  much  reading  as  possible, 
of  the  kind  that  will  interest  boys  and  girls,  ought  to  be  provided 
in  the  literature  courses  of  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
schools.    It  is  unfortunate  that  High  School  reading  is  so  largely 
governed  by  the  College-entrance  requirements.     While  some  of 
the  books  in  the  prescribed  list  could  not  be  improved  upon,  others 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  lay  hold  of  the  interests  and  sympathies  of  young 
students.    Is  it  ever  wise  to  make  pupils  read  literature  that  does 
not  foster  in  them  a  desire  to  read  ?    Should  we  not  rather  provide 
books  of  the  kind  that  they  naturally  and  normally  like  ?    In  the 
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public  library  of  Providence,  K.  I.  a  room  has  been  set  apart  for 
the  literature  of  power.  At  least  one-half  the  books  in  this  room 
belong  to  the  imaginative  school.  The  selection  shows  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  and  normal  interests.  What  touches  us  through 
the  intellect  merely  may  leave  us  cold  and  unmoved ;  what  touches 
us  through  the  imagination  vitalizes  and  enriches  us. 

Intellectual  quickening,  institutional  knowledge,  ethical  stami- 
na, aesthetic  and  emotional  culture,  and  a  love  of  good  books — these 
are  some  of  the  benefits  of  the  study  of  literature,  and  they  certain- 
ly attest  its  educational  value.  Then  in  the  years  to  come  how 
often  will  those  who  have  learned  in  school-days  to  study,  to  appre- 
ciate, to  love,  good  literature  gain  from  poet  and  romancer  com- 
fort, courage  and  happiness.  Whatever  the  world  of  matter  and 
fact  may  give  them,  from  the  world  of  mind  and  fancy  can  they 
receive,  as  from  a  bounteous  mother,  gifts  of  surpassing  value. 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  tells  us  that  'many  years  ago  in  a 
crowded  country-house  he  slept  one  night  on  the  floor  beneath 
Retzsch's  copy  of  the  Sistine  Madonna — then  perhaps  the  loveliest 
work  of  art  on  this  continent.  As  he  lay  and  watched  the  silent 
moonbeams  enter  and  rest  upon  the  canvas,  he  felt  that  his  share 
of  the  hospitality  was,  after  all,  the  best.  The  couch  might  be 
comfortless,  but  the  dreams  were  divine'.  Such  is  always  the  mis- 
sion of  art,  be  it  painting,  song,  or  story.  Its  study  is  discipline ; 
its  effect  inspiration.  And  so  it  is  grandly  true  that  our  study  of 
literature  is  a  means,  not  an  end.  We  are  to  read,  not  for  the  mere 
sake  of  having  read,  but  that  so,  perchance,  some  of  the  beauty  and 
fragrance  of  the  poem,  some  of  the  vigor  and  sturdiness  of  the 
novel,  some  of  the  spirit,  enthusiasm  and  high  moral  purpose  of 
the  drama,  may  pass  into  us,  sweetening,  mellowing,  strengthening. 
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Ho:^ACE  G.  Bkown,  Head  of  History  Department, 
Normal  School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

|3iiiiHm.iiniiiiiiiniiic|2E  annual  occurrence  of  Patriots'  birthdays  reminds 
I  ^—^  I  us  of  the  pressure  busy  and  sensitive  teachers  feel 
I  I        I   to  better  every  year  their  school  exercises  on  those 

1*1   days.    Possibly  the  perusal  of  the  following  experi- 

|]iiiiiiiiiiiiaui iiic|  ments  by  pupils  in  my  department  may  prove  sug- 

I  I   gestive  to  some.     As  a  preliminary  let  me  give  my 

i  I   conviction  that  our  patriotic  birthdays  ought  to  have 

♦'"'""""'°"'""""'^*  a  fineness  that  no  other  school  day  can  have.  Surely 
no  day  is  so  worthy  as  the  one  when  we  uplift  the  face,  figure  and 
services  of  a  good  man  or  woman  of  past  times  to  the  scrutiny  and 
approval  and  imitation  of  boys  or  girls. 

In  general  these  observances  should  be  simple  and  natural,  but 
also  spirited  and  bracing  like  a  perfect  October  day.  Each  pro- 
gramme should  have  a  clear,  definite  object  and  produce  a  clear  and 
certain  result.  Don't-careness,  thoughtlessness,  or  lack  of  taste,  or 
the  conglomerating  of  odd  or  pleasing  bits,  are  all  deplorable,  be- 
cause they  make  for  disrespect  and  mark  opportunity  wasted. 

The  first  principle  which  we  have  found  to  help  us  to  efficient 
exercises  is  naturalness.  We  should  present  those  things  which 
always  appeal  to  something  permanent  in  all  of  us  at  different 
stages  of  our  growing-up,  such  as  humor,  kindness,  bravery  in  a 
hero. 

The  second  principle  is  unity.  We  should  make  one  thing  count 
^'for  keeps"  as  children  say.  One  phase  of  a  noble  life  should  be 
an  indelible  part  of  a  child's  later  recollections  as  a  result  of  each 
yearly  observance.  It  is  better  to  have  eight  successive  units  of 
Lincoln's  life  than  eight  successive  hodgepodges  of  his  life.  Lin- 
coln the  pioneer,  Lincoln  the  emancipator,  Lincoln  the  commander, 
or  Lincoln  the  statesman,  each  is  enough  for  a  central  truth  for  one 
of  these  days. 

The  third  principle  is  harmony.  This  is  the  absence  of  the  in- 
congruous, the  excessive,  the  disproportionate.       All  of  the  pro- 
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gramme  should  be  attractive,  enjoyable  and  refined.  All  parts  of 
the  programme  should  blend  and  each  part  give  force  and  effect 
to  every  other. 

The  fourth  principle  is  activity.  Children  do  not  so  much 
reflect  as  they  observe.  After  observing  they  radiate  and  they 
radiate  by  being  active.  We  should  try  to  arrange  something  for 
children  to  do,  to  do  happily  and  with  feeling. 

The  fifth  principle  is  variety.  The  programme  should  have  a 
variety  of  appeal  for  all  kinds  of  pupils  and  varied  interests  of 
children.  There  should  be  not  merely  songs  and  readings,  march- 
ing and  declamations,  but  construction  v^ork,  physical  exercises, 
dramatic  action.  For  the  teacher  it  is  killing  to  the  real  spirit  of 
glad  hero  worship  to  realize  that  one  is  only  repeating  the  same  old 
exercise  year  after  year.  Without  the  glow  of  confidence  in  the 
worth  of  the  exercise,  a  teacher's  success  is  already  largely  nulli- 
fied. It  is  impotent  consolation  to  say  ^'it  is  new  to  the  children.'' 
Already,  for  years  perhaps,  they  have  discounted  in  grades  below 
hers  the  reputation  of  the  teacher  'Svho  has  the  same  old  thing  all 
the  time."  A  school  should  desire  to  have  the  reputation  of  always 
finding  something  fine  and  new  through  which  to  express  the 
school's  young  and  eager  spirit  of  hero-respect. 

The  sixth  principle  is  spirit.  Individually  the  children  should 
have  genuine,  spontaneous,  happy,  spirited  pleasure  in  the  day. 
The  forced,  or  artificial,  or  pretending,  should  be  shunned;  but 
more  than  the  individual  spirit  we  desire  to  emphasize  the  group 
spirit,  or  team  play,  of  the  pupils,  and  the  joint  celehration  of 
schools  with  the  community.  This  is  the  focus  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. School  exercises  on  a  patriotic  day  should  be  the  strongest, 
most  widely  influencing  of  any  observances  in  the  community  on 
that  day.  They  should  not  be  second  to  the  flags  displayed  from 
public  buildings  and  residences,  but  be  seconded  by  them ;  and  so 
again  the  school  wins  the  confidence  of  the  community  as  the  best 
social  center  of  civic  influence. 

In  my  classes  this  year  we  have  studied  the  problem  for  the  va- 
rious grades  and  we  have  gathered  together  these  suggestions. 

In  the  lower  grades  the  leading  motive  is  to  get  the  children  to 
'picture,  to  feel  and  to  do  something,  and  in  doing  so  to  be  as  happy 
as  on  any  birthday  or  at  any  birthday  party.  Of  course,  the  story 
is  the  great  agent,  but   we  need   to  secure   permanence  of  effect. 
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Thtre  is  danger  of  its  being  quickly  evaporated.  There  should  be 
some  way  of  permanently  summarizing  and  reviewing  simply  and 
attractively.  My  pupils  this  year  tried  the  use  of  the  illustrated 
acrostic  and  found  it  to  work  well ;  for  instance,  Lincoln 

A  poor  boy 

L  ived  in  a  log  cabin 

I  n  the  woods 

K  o  school  to  go  to 

C  ut  the  trees  into  fence  rails 

O  ne  of  our  great  Presidents 

L  ived  for  his  country 

]Sr  ever  forget  him 

This  was  neatly  and  attractively  put  on  the  blackboard  with  deco- 
rated initial  letters  and  with  blackboard  sketches  of  a  cabin  in  the 
woods,  the  ax  and  the  fence  rails,  and  a  picture  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
flag.  This  can  be  used  during  the  programme  as  the  basis  of  a 
team  exercise,  and  then  it  can  remain  for  a  few  days  and  become 
the  basis  of  different  exercises  in  drawing  or  language  work,  and 
all  the  time  be  a  summary  of  the  leading  facts  we  would  have  the 
child  remember.  We  need  to  supplement  the  story  with  many 
pictures.  A  picture  should  not  be  shown  merely  for  an  instant  to 
give  a  stimulus  or  to  attract  attention,  but  should  be  placed  on  the 
screen  and  left  for  some  days  until  it  has  spent  its  power  to  interest 
and  impress  itself  on  the  memory. 

Activity  is  a  part  of  a  child's  enjoyment  of  a  birthday  celebra- 
tion, we  all  agree.  Paper  cutting  lends  itself  usefully  here;  the 
ax  that  Lincoln  split  the  rails  with,  the  shovel  on  which  he  did  his 
problems,  the  log-house  in  which  he  lived,  and  many  other  things 
are  easily  made  by  the  children  on  Lincoln's  Day.  But  physical 
exercises  are  even  more  enjoyable  and  restful,  especially  if  they 
be  dramatic.  Arm  movements,  such  as  swinging  the  ax,  hoeing 
the  corn,  shooting  the  gun ;  body  movements  of  wrestling,  running, 
or  rowing  a  boat,  all  help  to  picture  the  Lincoln  story  in  dramatic 
form,  as  well  as  to  relieve  the  children  from  the  sitting  position 
during  the  story.  Marching  gives  a  good  chance  for  team  play,  and 
here  the  dramatic  motive  is  found  in  Lincoln's  marching  away  to 
the  Indian  war.    Music,  of  course,  is  an  indispensable  element  of 
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a  happy  day  and  it  should  enter  into  the  marching.  More  than  this 
some  patriotic  songs  in  the  closing  part  of  the  programme  where 
the  children  sing  their  happy  thanks  for  the  glorious  day  of  their 
great  hero,  should  have  a  place.  Again  let  us  repeat,  the  whole 
exercise  should  be  simple  and  natural. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  we  selected  frond  the  many  themes 
the  heroic  and  the  dramatic  as  the  best  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the 
children.  This  is  expressed  in  many  forms,  as  in  physical  prowess 
and  moral  heroism,  described  in  concrete  acts.  The  conversational 
story-lesson  was  found  to  be  the  best  type  for  this.  The  teacher 
illustrates  plainly  these  chosen  motives  by  appropriate  anecdotes 
from  the  hero's  life,  and  invites  her  pupils  to  give  their  own  com- 
parisons, comments  and  suggestions,  and  tell  of  their  own  aspi- 
rations. Lincoln's  life  yields  abundant  material  for  this,  and  here 
again  permanence  of  impression  needs  looking  after.  An  acrostic 
for  these  grades  might  be, — 

A  Boy  who  became  lawyer,  President, 

who  freed  the  slaves  and  saved  the  Union 

L  eft  his  rude  home  in  Kentucky  to  go  to  Illinois 

I  n  that  state  worked  his  way  up  to  Congress 

IT  oticed  the  slaves  sold  at  auction 

C  ailed  upon  the  people  to  stop  it 

O  n  the   outbreak   of   a  great  war  over   it  he 

asked  them  to  be  brothers 
L  ost  his  life,  in  loving  and  serving  his  fellow  men 
!N"  ever  unjust,  unkind,  unscrupulous. 

Here  in  these  intermediate  grades  we  should  give  ample  chance 
for  patriotic  impulse  to  express  itself  in  spirited  action.  A  march- 
ing exercise  was  devised  by  one  of  my  pupils  to  symbolize  the  sav- 
ing of  the  Union.  It  brings  in  several  elements.  The  pupils  pre- 
pare two  sets  of  pennants  previous  to  the  day,  the  Union  and  the 
Confederate  flags.  The  exercise  starts  by  the  school  marching  to 
patriotic  music,  all  bearing  the  stars  and  stripes.  In  the  second 
movement,  one  section  representing  the  southern  states  separates 
and  marches  away  in  the  opposite  direction  taking  up  the  Confed- 
erate flags.  They  march  away  to  the  tune  of  Dixie.  The  northern 
group  retaliates  by  singing  John  Brown's  Body.    As  a  third  step  a 
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few  words  from  Lincoln's  Inaugural  is  repeated  by  the  teacher. 
The  pupils  again  march,  the  Confederate  flags  are  put  away  and 
one  of  each  group  comes  out  and  they  march  together,  side  by  side, 
to  the  music  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  till  the  whole  school  is 
united  in  a  flag  salute  and  song. 

Dramatizing  in  the  form  of  tableaux  and  pageants  has  proved 
very  interesting  and  permanent  in  effect.  Washington's  mission  to 
the  Indians,  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  Washington's  first  In- 
augural will  show  in  tableaux ;  and  Washington's  triumphal  jo^ir- 
ney  to  the  Inaugural  affords  a  good  pageant. 

After  the  upper  grades  many  of  the  pupils  will  attend  no  higher 
school.  It  is  wise  therefore  to  emphasize  in  these  grades  character 
and  citizenship,  as  expressed  in  concrete  pictures  of  great  human, 
qualities;  such  as  humor,  patience,  anger,  forgiveness,  ambition, 
and  the  story  of  actual  service  for  one's  fellows  and  for  one's 
country.  The  secret  of  success  is  naturalness  and  simplicity  in  the 
nobility  of  it  all.  Intermediate  grades  may  love  the  glamor  of  the 
melodramatic  or  the  highly  idealized,  but  these  children  wish  and 
deserve  to  be  treated  more  sincerely.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that 
this  or  any  other  exercise  should  become  matter  of  fact,  spiritless, 
cold,  but  I  mean  that  they  be  so  attuned  that  they  touch  the  center 
of  the  real  lives  of  these  little  men  and  women.  Many  of  the 
earlier  pictures,  drawings,  dramatics  will  be  recalled  and  in  some 
instances  developed  anew,  but  the  upper  grade  exercises,  while  as 
happy  and  as  natural  as  the  lower,  should  have  a  dignity  and  worth 
peculiarly  their  own.  The  individual  response  will  more  largely 
replace  the  class  exercise.  Individual  interest,  ideals,  aspiration 
will  spend  themselves  in  finding  new  literature,  or  writing  on  some 
new  phases,  or  discussing  new  problems,  or  raising  new  questions. 
The  dramatic  instinct  is  in  us  all,  and  in  these  grades  not  only 
tableaux  and  pantomimes,  but  the  pageant  and  the  dance  should 
have  a  place. 

This  year  my  class  gave  a  stately  Washington  minuet,  which 
Washington  himself  so  loved  to  participate  in,  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  whole  school.  Here  again  in  these  grades  something  clear 
and  permanent  should  result  from  the  day  besides  the  good  feeling 
and  the  pictures.  Some  clear  simple  statement  of  truths  should  be 
saved,  impressed  on  the  mind,  to  be  recalled  later  at  the  work 
bench,  or  behind  the  counter,  or  even  in  the  lecture-room  or  in 
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travel  to  historic  places.  If  we  were  to  use  the  acrostic  again  in 
this  third  stage  it  might  be  like  the  following,  merely  to  show  the 
substance  of  the  thought  and  its  application  to  the  older  minds  of 
these  upper-grade  children. 

A  man  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people 

L  oved  of  all  men,  black  and  white,  slave  and  free 

I  nspiration  of  millions  to  unselfish  service 

'N  oted  for  kindness,  modesty,  humor  and  wise  action 

C  ared  most  for  his  country  and  its  honor 

O  verlooked  meanness,  jealousy,  mis  judgment  in  others 

L  abored  for  Freedom,  Justice,  Unity,  Progress  in 

the  Nation 
!Nr  oblest  American. 

Biography  is  the  heart  of  history,  for  history  is  human,  and 
visualizing,  feeling,  and  resultant  action,  are  the  three  sides  of  the 
base  on  which  we  build  the  later  relations  and  inferences  of  histor- 
ical thinking.  We  must  teach  biography  successfully  or  not  at  all, 
and  the  acme  of  success  appears  in  the  observance  of  historic  days. 

The  foregoing  is  not  written  because  unique,  but  in  the  hope  that 
it  may,  by  concentration  of  our  thoughts,  renew  our  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  and  so  help  us  to  still  higher  types  of  school  exercises 
for  patriotic  occasions.  ^ 
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Alden  H.  Abbott,  High  School,  Sat^  Jose^  California 

|iiini.miiiaimi.iiiiiit|jjE  Puritan  theory  of  life  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
I       ^  I   whole  system  of  popular  education  in  'New  England. 

I  I  I  According  to  this  theory,  it  was  absolutely  essential 
1*1  that  everyone  should  be  taught  from  early  childhood 
§3uiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiniiuic^  ^^  ^^ad  and  understand  the  Bible.  So  much  instruc- 
I  I   tion  as  this  was  assumed  to  be  a  sacred  duty  which 

i  i   the  community  owed  to  every  child  born  within  its 

^mimmmmmm^  jurisdiction."^  The  chief  aim  of  university  and 
secondary  education  also  was  religious  —  to  prepare  ministers.  It 
is  not  strange;  then,  that  the  school  should  have  been  next  to  the 
church  and  the  town  meeting  in  the  affections  of  the  people. 

The  earliest  school  established  by  the  Massachusetts  Puritans, 
many  of  whom  were  university  men,  was  strangely  enough  not  an 
elementary  school,  but  the  Boston  Latin  School,  which  was  founded 
in  1635.  Within  the  next  few  years  other  Latin  grammar  schools 
were  opened  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  in  Connecticut,  and 
temporarily  at  least  at  N'ewport,  R.  I.  Plymouth,  which  was  less 
prosperous  than  its  sister  colony,  had  no  grammar  school  before 
1670.  During  the  whole  colonial  period  grammar  schools  existed 
scarcely  anywhere  in  New  Hampshire,  which  was  a  part  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  many  years.  In  Maine  education  was  in  a  backward 
condition;  while  Vermont  which  was  also  not  an  independent 
province  or  colony,  practically  had  no  educational  history  during 
colonial  times.  Thirty-four  grammar  schools,  most  of  which  were 
in  Massachusetts,  are  known  to  have  been  founded  in  ISTew  England 
before  1700.  During  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
was  a  decline  in  educational  zeal,  as  shown  by  legislation  and  by 
the  records  of  county  courts.  This  decadence,  the  growth  of  the 
district  system,  and  other  causes  combined  to  weaken  the  grammar 
schools  still  further ;  as  a  result,  academies  sprang  up  at  about  the 
time  of  the  Revolution. 

In  the  early  years  of  colonial  !N'ew  England  elementary  instruc- 
tion was  given  at  home ;  but  when  children  were  able  to  read  words 

*  Fiske,  Beginnings  of  New  England,  151. 
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of  two  syllables  they  were  sent  to  the  village  pastor.  With  him  the 
brighter  boys  continued  their  education  by  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  Children  were  also  taught  by  masters  to  whom  they  were 
apprenticed.  Home  instruction  in  the  rudiments  soon  deterio- 
rated; to  supply  its  place,  there  grew  up  "dame  schools'\  These 
were  generally  private,  but  were  later  merged  in  the  summer  dis- 
trict schools. 

Boston  not  only  had  the  first  secondary  school  in  New  England, 
but  has  the  additional  distinction  of  having  established  the  first 
elementary  school.  In  1636  the  town  meeting  voted  to  form  a  free 
school,  which  was  supported,  however,  by  the  rich.  The  Massa- 
chusetts law  of  1642,  which  applied  also  to  New  Hampshire  and 
later  to  Maine,  made  it  the  duty  of  town  selectmen  to  see  that  all 
children  and  apprentices  were  taught  reading,  the  principle's  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  capital  laws.  The  law  of  1647  ordered  each  town  of 
fifty  householders  to  appoint  a  teacher  of  reading  and  writing.  His 
wages  were  to  be  paid  by  the  parents,  or  otherwise  as  the  town 
should  determine.  Towns  of  one  hundred  householders  were  com- 
pelled to  set  up  a  grammar  school  to  fit  for  Harvard.  This  act  is 
considered  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  Massachusetts  school  system, 
and  is  the  germ  of  much  of  our  later  school  legislation.  The  Con- 
necticut code  of  1650  copied  almost  verbatim  the  Massachusetts 
act  of  1647,  and  New  Hampshire  passed  a  similar  enactment  when 
it  became  an  independent  province.  Various  reasons,  chiefly  the 
hard  struggle  for  existence,  made  any  system  of  education  imprac- 
ticable at  this  period  in  Rhode  Island  and  Plymouth ;  illiteracy  was 
therefore  frequent.  After  1677,  however,  the  educational  history 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth  colonies  is  the  same.  In 
the  general  decline  of  education  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  elementary 
schools  suffered ;  an  indication  of  this  is  the  fact  that  the  daughters 
of  many  prominent  men  could  not  sign  their  names. 

On  account  of  the  springing  up  of  many  small  villages  and  the 
increasing  inability  of  the  home  to  give  adequate  instruction,  there 
arose  a  new  form  of  school  —  the  "moving  school".  A  school  waa 
kept  for  a  few  months  in  each  of  several  places  within  a  town ;  in 
many  communities  there  were  also  moving  grammar  schools,  which 
naturally  were  not  very  successful.  Towns  were  later  divided  into 
school  districts,  in  which  schoolhouses  were  built.     The  selection 
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and  salary  of  teachers  and  the  time  of  keeping  school  were  taken 
out  of  the  selectmen's  hands  and  were  given  to  the  district;  then 
the  school  ceased  to  be  a  town  school  and  became  a  district  school. 
By  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  great  majority  of  the  people  were 
being  educated,  if  at  all,  in  the  district  schools^. 

The  first  public  schools  were  established ,  regulated,  and  sup- 
ported, wholly  or  in  part,  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  in  town  meet- 
ing. The  meeting  voted  to  have  a  school,  determined  its  grade, 
chose  the  teacher  and  fixed  his  salary ;  and  through  its  officers  the 
town  arranged  the  details  of  the  school.  At  a  later  period  the  town 
tended  to  delegate  authority  to  selectmen,  ministers,  and  others, 
who  participated  in  certain  school  matters.  Until  1712  the  control 
of  Connecticut  schools  was  in  the  hands  of  the  towns;  but  then 
their  management  was  given  to  the  parishes,  into  which  the  towns 
were  being  divided. 

Supervision  by  laymen  seems  to  have  existed  from  the  first.  The 
Massachusetts  schools  were  under  the  constant  and  vigilant  super- 
vision of  the  ministers,  who  were  town  officers  employed  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  people.  They  visited  the  schools  regu- 
larly. They  often  questioned  the  children  about  the  last  sermon, 
and  periodically  examined  them  on  the  catechism  and  the  Bible. 
Frequently  the  selectmen  shared  in  the  supervision;  and  in  1710 
Boston  chose  five  men  as  inspectors  to  accompany  the  ministers  in 
their  visits  to  the  Latin  School. 

Early  'New  Englanders  sustained  schools  very  liberally,  consid- 
ering their  poverty  and  the  severity  of  their  struggle  for  existence. 
But  the  first  "free  schools"  were  free  only  to  those  unable  to  pay ; 
the  majority  paid  the  regular  fee,  which  was  not  often  over  twenty 
shillings  a  year.  When  direct  taxation  was  first  resorted  to,  it  was 
supplemented  not  only  by  tuition  fees,  but  also  by  grants  of  in- 
come from  common  stock  lands,  fishing  privileges,  bequests,  etc. 
The  founders  of  Kew  England  schools  probably  tried  all  of  the 
few  resources  of  a  new  country  for  a  fixed  income.  Certain  condi- 
tions tended  to  make  all  schools  wholly  free  and  tax-supported,  so 
that  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  Massachusetts  had  a 
free  school  system  —  the  only  one  in  the  world. ^  The  Connecticut 
schools  were  not  entirely  free  until  later. 

a  Weeden,  Economic  and  social  history  of  New  England,  II,  861. 
»  See  Martin,  Evolution  of  the  Massachusetts  school  system,  51. 
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The  schoolKouses  were  small  and  the  whole  equipment  wretched- 
ly inadequate  compared  with  our  present  magnificent  buildings. 
The  summer  school  was  sometimes  kept  in  an  unfinished  room  of 
a  dwelling  house ;  and  in  winter  the  kitchen,  or  perhaps  the  parlor, 
was  now  and  then  used.  Many  ^ew  England  schoolhouses  were 
patterned  after  those  in  England;  they  had  the  same  raised  plat- 
forms, plank  seats,  wooden  wainscot,  and  high  windows  —  all 
much  defaced  by  whittling.  The  lower  classes  sat  on  benches  with- 
out backs.  The  schoolhouse  had  no  clocks,  and  as  few  teachers  had 
watches,  there  was  much  guessing  about  the  time.  Some  masters 
carried  hour-classes  to  school,  while  others  made  a  sun-dial  in  the 
yard.  Each  school,  moreover,  had  a  noon  mark  on  the  southern 
window  sill ;  it  was  noon  when  the  middle  part  of  the  window-sash 
cast  its  shadow  into  the  notch  in  the  window-sill.  The  schoolhouse 
built  at  Dedham,  Massachusetts  in  1649,  was  eighteen  feet  long, 
fifteen  feet  wide,  and  nine  feet  high.  Its  simplicity  can  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  it  cost  less  than  $87.  Unfortunately  it  was 
sometimes  so  cold  that  school  was  dismissed.  The  new  building 
erected  in  1693  had  about  the  same  dimensions,  but  was  much  bet- 
ter planned  both  in  regard  to  heating  and  ventilation.  In  1723  the 
town  of  Londonderry,  ^ew  Hampshire,  built  a  log  schoolhouse  on 
the  beautiful  common  where  the  village  church  stood.  The  Con- 
necticut county  grammar  schools  were  in  one-room  buildings,  which 
were  cheap,  but  tight  and  warm. 

These  structures  were  used  for  other  than  their  primary  purpose. 
Often  the  master  lived  in  the  schoolhouse.  Sometimes  the  same 
building  served  as  a  schoolhouse  during  the  day,  and  as  a  watch- 
house  at  night ;  and  on  Sunday  the  people  who  did  not  go  home  be- 
tween services  resorted  to  the  schoolhouse. 

The  lowest  grade  of  colonial  education  was  the  dame  school.  In 
it  were  taught  the  alphabet,  primary  reading,  spelling,  and  the 
catechism;  to  the  girls  were  imparted  the  secrets  of  cooking,  sew- 
ing, spinning,  weaving,  and  other  housewifely  arts.  The  dame 
listened  to  each  child  as  he  called  the  letters  in  order,  told  Bible 
stories,  and  gave  moral  precepts ;  at  the  same  time  she  busied  her- 
self with  knitting,  sewing,  or  spinning. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  ability  to  read  and  write  consti- 
tuted for  the  masses  a  good  education ;  and  the  course  in  commoa 
schools  was  practically  limited  before  1800  to  reading,  writing, 
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spelling,  and  arithmetic.  It  is  said  that  it  was  rare  to  find  a  native 
of  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  who  was  unable  to  read. 

When  a  boy  of  seven  or  eight  could  read  in  the  psalter  without 
spelling  the  words,  or  had  with  much  difficulty  mastered  the  I^ew 
England  Primer,  he  was  ready  to  go  to  a  grammar  school.  Since 
the  course  of  study  was  determined  by  college  entrance  require- 
ments, Latin  comprised  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  curriculum  in 
most  grammar  schools,  while  Greek  was  also  studied.  These 
schools  were  supposed  to  be  conducted  in  Latin ;  but  the  attempt  to 
compel  conversation  in  that  language  failed.  The  aim  was  ^'practi- 
cal" —  to  train  for  efficiency  and  public  usefulness.  Religion  and 
manners  were  considered  important.  Pupils  were  examined  on  the 
catechism  and  on  the  sermons  they  had  heard,  and  they  were  given 
practical  instructions  in  manners.  The  eighteenth  century,  how- 
ever, saw  more  and  more  writing  and  arithmetic  in  the  grammar 
schools.  There  were  many  complaints  that  authorities  had  yielded 
to  the  temptation  to  put  the  burden  of  primary  instruction  on  the 
grammar  schools.  Many  of  these  institutions  taught  little  else  be- 
sides reading  and  a  smattering  of  Latin.  Even  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  which  was  founded  principally  for  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  elementary  branches  were  probably  taught  from  the  begin- 
ning."* Country  schools  that  pretended  to  be  grammar  schools  were 
generally  shams  or  makeshifts.  Even  where  the  teaching  was  fair- 
ly competent,  very  few  wanted  to  take  Latin. 

In  the  matter  of  text  books  colonial  children  were  extremely  un- 
fortunate as  compared  with  the  children  of  today.  They  usually 
learned  their  letters  from  the  hornbook,  which  was  a  framed  card 
covered  with  a  thin,  translucent  sheet  of  horn  to  preserve  it.  On 
the  hornbook  were  printed  the  Roman  alphabet,  the  vowels,  com- 
binations of  letters,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  sometimes  Roman 
numerals.  The  contents  of  the  hornbook  were  found  in  the  famous 
"New  England  Primer,  which  also  contained  spelling  lists,  moral 
injunctions,  Biblical  questions  and  answers,  selections  from  Prov- 
erbs, the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism, 
poems,  etc.  The  education  of  girls  was  finished  if  they  could  read 
through  the  Primer.  The  copy  book  at  Hampstead,  l^ew  Hamp- 
shire, consisted  of  a  few  leaves  of  the  roughest  paper.  There  were 
no  slates  in  the  early  days ;  but  coarse  paper,  and  in  one  instance 

♦  Bush,  in  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1896-7,  II,  1167. 
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birch  bark,  were  used  for  writing,  which  was  all  done  with  a  quill 
pen.  Many  town  schools  had  no  arithmetics,  though  some  were 
introduced  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  school  books  of  all  kinds 
multiplied  very  rapidly.  The  arithmetic  that  was  early  used  at 
Dedham,  Massachusetts  had  no  problems  to  be  solved.  Under  each 
rule  two  or  three  examples  were  given,  while  the  teacher  was  ex- 
pected to  dictate  others.  A  famous  introductory  Latin  book, 
known  as  Cheever's  Accidence,  went  through  eighteen  editions  be- 
fore the  Revolution.  After  mastering  the  Accidence,  the  boys  com- 
mitted to  memory  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar.  For  reading  in  Latin, 
the  pupils  had  Corderius'  Colloquies,  Aesop's  Fables,  Eutropius' 
Short  History  of  Rome,  Caesar,  Ovid,  Vergil  and  Cicero.  In 
Greek  they  studied  the  grammar,  the  Testament,  and  a  little  of 
Homer. '^ 

The  frontispiece  of  some  colonial  text  books  was  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  On  the  branches  of  this 
tree  grow  the  rich  fruits  of  knowledge.  From  the  ground  to  the 
branches  runs  the  ladder  of  learning,  which  boys  are  climbing. 
Some  are  in  the  tree  plucking  the  fruit,  while  others  are  picking  it 
up  from  the  ground.  At  the  very  top  of  the  tree  sits  a  boy,  intently 
studying  a  book.  The  allegorical  meaning  could  hardly  have  been 
understood  by  the  children,  who  must  have  been  reminded  of  some 
choice  fruit  tree  in  the  paternal  orchard.  Much  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  book  was  scarcely  more  intelligible,  but  never- 
theless had  to  be  committed  to  memory. 

The  teachers  of  the  earlier  New  England  schools  were  men  of 
exceptional  capacity  and  experience.  Some  had  been  clergymen, 
or  were  just  out  of  college,  awaiting  a  call  to  a  pastorate;  others 
were  college  students  who  taught  during  vacations ;  and  a  few  made 
teaching  their  life  work.  Some  towns  employed  the  minister  as 
a  schoolmaster,  but  a  Massachusetts  law  of  1701  forbade  this  prac- 
tice. Nearly  all  were  scholarly  and  deeply  religious.  Pre-eminent 
among  early  New  England  teachers  was  Ezekiel  Cheever,  author  of 
the  Accidence.  He  was  less  severe  and  brutal,  and  more  patient 
with  the  dull  boys,  than  were  most  schoolmasters  of  his  time. 
Rural  school  committees  often  employed  for  the  common  schools  a 
relative  or  a  resident  of  the  to^vn,  regardless  of  his  or  her  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching.  The  school  dame,  who  was  usually  a  busy  house- 

•  Martin,  Evolution  of  Massachusetts  public  school    system,  58  f. 
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wife  or  a  young  woman  slightly  better  educated  than  the  average, 
taught  the  elementary  school  in  many  towns.  The  later  scattering 
of  population  made  the  employment  of  women  more  general,  for 
men  were  not  willing  to  teach  the  little  neighborhood  or  moving 
school  for  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Then  school  dames  became  in- 
dispensable. 

Massachusetts  required  that  grammar  schoolmasters  be  approved 
by  the  local  minister  and  selectmen,  and  by  the  pastors  of  two  ad- 
jacent towns.  Much  was  expected  of  these  teachers,  and  in  return 
they  were  treated  with  much  the  same  respect  that  was  accorded 
ministers  and  magistrates.  The  recent  United  States  Commis- 
sioner  of  Education  thinks  that  they  enjoyed  a  higher  social  stand- 
ing in  "New  England  than  in  any  of  the  other  colonies. 

Perhaps  the  very  frequent  changes  in  teachers  are  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  relatively  low  salaries.  Colonial  grammar 
schoolmasters  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  paid  from  about 
twenty  to  sixty  pounds  a  year.  In  the  eighteenth  century  their 
salary  was  occasionally  as  high  as  one  hundred  pounds.  Often 
masters  expected  gifts  from  pupils.  Many  towns  had  the  custom 
of  giving  the  master  the  use  of  the  house,  together  with  a  few  acres 
for  a  garden,  orchard,  and  pasture ;  this  was  a  good  provision  be- 
cause it  tended  to  lengthen  the  teacher's  tenure  of  office. 

Along  with  very  frequent  resort  to  the  rod,  very  imperfect  text 
books,  and  lack  of  professional  training  for  teachers,  went  very 
poor  methods  of  instruction.  The  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic 
in  Wilton,  l^ew  Hampshire  at  about  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  are  a  case  in  point.  The  pupils  had  no  arithmetic  text, 
though  the  master  had.  He  dictated  a  rule  to  the  students,  who 
wrote  it  out  in  their  "manuscripts"  —  usually  a  few  sheets  of 
coarse  paper  stitched  together  within  a  brown  paper  cover.  Then 
the  teacher  gave  an  example,  which  the  pupils  solved  in  their  man- 
uscripts. After  a  sufficient  number  of  examples  had  been  done, 
another  rule  was  given  and  the  process  repeated.  In  spite  of  all 
their  limitations,  however,  we  can  hardly  estimate  too  highly  the 
service  rendered  ISTew  England  by  her  early  teachers.^ 

Pupils  were  received  into  the  common  schools  very  young.  Unless 
they  planned  to  go  to  a  Latin  school,  they  continued  to  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  when  the  boys  were  considered  old  enough  to 

«  Bush,  in  Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  1896-7,  II,  1179. 
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be  apprenticed.  Only  a  few  boys  could  afford  to  go  to  grammar 
schools,  which  were  recruited  chiefly  from  families  of  some  wealth 
and  social  standing.  Because  most  of  the  business  was  done  by 
men,  and  because  there  was  little  correspondence  to  make  skill  in 
writing  desirable,  the  education  of  girls  was  not  considered  so  im- 
portant as  that  of  boys.  The  ability  to  read  the  Bible  and  Psalter 
and  to  perform  domestic  duties  was  all  that  was  thought  necessary 
for  girls.  This  could  generally  be  obtained  at  home  or  at  a  dame 
school,  while  the  education  of  the  most  favored  girl  ceased  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  Except  in  Boston,  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction of  sex  in  the  common  schools;  but  girls  were  not  allowed 
to  attend  the  grammar  schools  until  1784,  and  it  was  1828  before 
they  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  boys. 

School  life  in  colonial  days  "was  a  long,  steady,  persistent  pull 
uphill" ;  it  meant  "dogged  industry,  persistent  application,  resig- 
nation to  the  inevitable".''^  The  all-pervasive  religious  atmosphere 
extended  to  the  school.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  even  made  to 
have  boys  use  Latin  while  at  play.  The  main  hope  for  a  good  time 
euch  as  boys  enjoy  was  in  playing  hooky  or  in  playing  in  school. 
Secondary  students  were  younger  than  now,  and  so  there  were  no 
school  clubs,  papers,  or  athletics.  School  kept  for  seven  or  eight 
hours  a  day,  with  scanty  recesses,  few  holidays,  and  no  vacations. 
At  the  Boston  Latin  School  the  sessions  were  from  seven  to  eleven 
and  from  one  to  five  in  summer,  the  morning  session  beginning  an 
hour  later  in  winter.  There  were  in  addition  two  hours  of  writing 
daily.  The  school  was  divided  into  seven  classes,  with  a  separate 
form  or  bench  for  each,  besides  a  "skipping"  form*  Recitations 
were  individual,  though  there  was  grading  and  classification  of 
pupils.  Even  if  the  school  were  free,  the  boys  had  to  furnish  wood, 
and  if  logwood  were  sent  they  had  to  cut  it  up.  The  dislike  for 
ordinary  school  work  is  shown  by  one  observer's  testimony  that  the- 
boys  considered  any  transition  from  mental  to  manual  work,  such 
as  sawing  and  splitting  the  master's  wood,  an  especial  favor. 

We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  there  was  some  disorder,  and 
that  truancy  and  tardiness  were  present  then  as  now.  Punishments 
were  many  and  ingenious.  A  heavy  walnut  stick,  oak  ruler,  or 
birch  rod  was  fiercely  applied.  Sometimes  the  master  whipped  the 
soles  of  an  unruly  pupil's  feet.     Another  method  of  chastisement 

^  Martin,  Evolution,  60. 
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was  to  make  a  child  balance  on  a  one-legged  stool.  A  split  branch 
was  now  and  then  attached  to  the  nose  of  an  arch  offender.  A  typi- 
cal day's  program  was  somewhat  as  follows :  After  the  master  has 
opened  school  with  prayer,  the  scholars  take  turns  in  reading  verses 
from  the  Testament.  The  older  students  then  study  while  the 
younger  ones  say  their  letters.  Afterwards  the  older  ones  recite 
while  the  younger  children  study.  Writing  and  arithmetic  occupy 
the  latter  part  of  the  forenoon,  while  the  teacher  spends  consider- 
able time  in  making  and  mending  quill  pens.  There  is  no  history, 
geography,  or  grammar,  except  such  as  is  contained  in  the  primer 
or  in  the  later  speller  or  reader.  On  a  certain  day  each  week  the 
pupils  recite  the  catechism.  The  studies  of  the  afternoon  are  the 
same  as  in  the  morning;  and  the  master  closes  the  school,  as  he 
opens  it,  with  prayer.^ 

Such  were  the  town  schools  of  colonial  'New  England.  Crude 
they  were  compared  with  the  l^ew  England  town  schools  of  today. 
ITevertheless  they  served  their  purpose  and  passed  on  the  torch  of 
learning  to  future  generations.  In  the  veins  of  the  early  New  Eng- 
landers  flowed  blood  as  blue  as  any  in  old  England.  In  order  that 
they  might  not  lose  their  splendid  spiritual  heritage,  these  people 
established  schools  that  were  closely  patterned  after  those  in  the 
mother  country.  In  the  course  of  time  the  early  educational  ardor 
grew  lukewarm,  but  never  cold ;  and  this  zeal  for  education  has 
spread  from  New  England  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  JsTew  Eng- 
land, indeed,  laid  the  cornerstone  for  the  present  educational  struc- 
ture of  the  United  States.  The  common  school  became  so  wide- 
spread that  illiteracy  was  rare,  especially  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  ^'The  grammar  school  was  not  a  ^popular'  institu- 
tion ;  it  was  conceived,  supported,  and  perpetuated  by  the  few ;  its 
extension  was  slow,  its  course  in  most  towns  erratic ;  and  yet,  when 
taken  into  consideration  with  all  the  struggles  of  the  period,  it  was 
a  marvelous  institution,  the  bed  rock  of  future  education  systems''.^ 

•  Liittlefleld,  Early  schools  and   school-books  of  New  England,  93. 
»  Small,  in  School  Review,  X,   531. 


The  Cultural  Value  of  Music 

Helen  E.  Sellea, 
Organizee  of  Musical  Cultuee  Classes,  Saco,  Maine. 

p ""°""""""^|HOKEAU:    "A    man    may    walk    abroad    and   no 

I       ^  I   more  see  the  sky,  than  if  he  walked  under  a  shed." 

I  I  I  In  our  public  school  education,  as  accessories,  with 
1*1  the  useful  and  practical,  are  we  giving  to  the  masses 
SiiiiiiiiiiiiiQimiiiiiiiK^  ^^  education  in  taste,  observation,  and  the  beauti- 
I  I   ful.    The  mental  and  physical  exercises  are  applied 

I  I   and  expected,  but  are  the  students  encouraged  to 

*'""""""°""""""'*  stimulate  ideality  and  cultural  ambition.  Why  not 
consider,  whether  a  course  in  observation  and  appreciation  of  "fine 
arts"  may  not  give  as  much  to  live  by,  in  the  years  that  follow,  as 
the  education  insured,  by  the  mastery  of  facts,  within  text-books. 
Why  not  encourage  and  popularize  the  beautiful  study  of  music  ? 
In  this  higher  education,  music  deals  not  solely  with  the  questions 
of  ornament  and  performance  of  its  external  phases,  but  with  the 
comprehension  of  the  science  and  art  itself.  "Mousike"  as  it  was 
years  ago,  with  that  wonderful  people,  of  classic  Greece,  Mousike, 
which  then  meant  all  branches  of  learning  ''presided  over  by  the 
Muses".  This  corresponds  to  the  modern  conception  and  possibil- 
ities of  applied  music.  Let  us  not  be  so  wholly  dominated  by  studies 
of  the  past,  that  we  become  blind  and  deaf  to  the  aesthetic  or  general 
artistic  culture.  The  element  of  contrast  is  now  needed ;  just  oifer 
to  the  students  a  course  that  will  cultivate  taste  and  stimulate  the 
imagination.  Pass  along  the  beauties  of  life  to  the  masses  as  well 
as  to  the  classes,  inculcate  the  "Chautauqua"  idea,  that,  "the  beau- 
tiful goes  to  those  who  cannot  go  to  the  beautiful."  It  gives 
strength,  hope,  encouragement  and  satisfaction,  a  lasting  benefit, 
something  to  live  by.  Let  us  seek,  then,  variety  and  breadth  in 
"point  of  view".  To  know  what  these  things  are  is  a  matter  of  ed- 
ucation through  the  eye  and  ear  gate.  One  cannot  see  or  hear  what 
he  is  not  prepared  for. 

Broaden  the  sense  of  perception,  so  that  one  can  see  with  shut 
eyes,  as  well  as  the  open  vision.    The  secret  in  this  higher  education 
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is  to  know  value,  then  you  can  discriminate  and  appreciate.  How 
can  we  know  value  ?  by  obtaining  knowledge ;  in  four  ways  we  get 
this.  By  observation,  education,  experience  and  intuition.  How 
to  calculate  relative  values  should  be  a  basis  of  public  school  train- 
ing. Taste,  a  faculty  to  be  improved,  has  no  better  foundation  than 
custom.  Glance  at  Japan — "for  ages,  this  nation  has  cultivated  re- 
pression of  emotion,  as  an  ideal  of  character.  Their  dance  shows 
how  signs  and  motions,  were  to  them,  as  necessary,  as  sound.  The 
marvelous  capacity  of  a  Japanese  audience  to  appreciate  this 
silent  music  for  hours,  indicates  an  aesthetic  development,  in  excess 
of  Occidental  attainment."  Again,  glance  at  the  Highlander,  with 
his  customary  bag-pipe.  To  that  people,  the  sound  of  this  instru- 
ment is  martial  and  patriotic,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  in- 
strument is  barely  tolerable. 

As  the  conditions  of  life  change,  methods  of  education  must  be 
altered  to  correspond,  especially  that  form  of  education,  which  is 
meant  to  make  life  itself  worth  the  living.  Is  not  the  ministry  of 
beauty  applicable  to  this  need,  by  rousing  and  stimulating  the  im- 
agination, among  the  masses.  Is  not  music  as  good  a  medium  for 
academic  study,  with  its  history,  its  language,  its  science,  and  its 
traditions  and  dreams  as  any  other  study?  Psychology  presents 
musical  problems  thus :  Music,  in  all  its  a&pects  becomes  a  matter 
of  science  and  law ;  a  matter  for  analysis  and  investigation,  certain- 
ly a  matter  of  universal  interest  and  practical  application  to  the 
arts  of  life.  Music  is  all  this.  In  character  it  is  dual,  it  can  be 
spirit,  mystic,  appealing,  both  to  conscious  and  sub-conscious  mind. 
It  is  analogous  with  nature  and  all  art. 

Now,  is  it  logical  and  unique  enough,  to  win  for  itself,  a  place  in 
every  day  public  school  study  ?  It  ought  to  be  applied,  really,  from 
kindergarten  to  university.  This  effort  if  it  does  not  reveal  a 
genius,  will  most  certainly  develop  talent.  Will  it  pay  to  give  to  the 
masses  an  opportunity,  to  find  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
beautiful  things  of  life  —  will  it  pay  ?  For  Emerson  tells  us 
"Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the  beautiful ;  we  musx 
carry  it  with  us,  or  we  find  it  not".  Again  he  says  "Thou  foolish 
child,  hast  thou  come  over  four  thousand  miles  of  salt  water,  to 
find  that,  which  was  perfect  to  thee,  at  home."  It  has  been  proved 
that  there  is  no  conflict  between  the  mental  and  physical  as  applied 
to  school  life,  why  need  there  be  between  manual  and  cultural,  de- 
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velop  on  all  sides,  and  '^let  everything  be  done  to  bring  together 
High  School,  J^ormal  School,  Grammar  School,  Primary,  and  the 
little  red  school  house  into  the  harmony  of  ideality*^ 


Science  and  Fsuth 

Where  cryptic  shores  have  long  forgot  the  sea 
I  tracked  lost  ages  to  their  graves ;  on  brinks 
Of  sheer  infinities  from  which  thought  shrinks 
Appalled,  I  stood ;  my  eyes  prayed  achingly, 
Feeling  the  dark !  With  what  sharp  agony- 
Quivered  my  flesh,  gripped  deep  by  heavy  links 
Unnumbered  of  the  endless  chain  which  sinks 
To  primal  dearth. — Then  spake  a  Voice  with  me : 
"Why  gaze  thus  backward  down  the  dizzy  Past  ?" 
And  lo,  among  the  tombs  an  angel  smiled, 
A  bright  hand  pointed, — there  the  Future  lay ! — 
I  saw  the  widening  cycles  from  the  vast 
Abysses  climb;  and  from  my  feet,  up-piled. 

Sprung  height  on  height :  and  over  them  the  Way ! 

Stokely  S.  Fisher. 


To  Sam  Weller 


Whether  in  frolic  mood  or  serious  thought 

Dickens  created  thee,  thou  art  a  man. 

'No  record  of  intemperance  we  scan 

In  thy  clean  life,  nor  was  thy  favor  bought 

With  anything  that  selfish  pleasure  sought, 

Not  to  gold's  glitter  or  vain  power  ran. 

A  faith  in  all  humanity  began 

Thy  deeds,  and  found  the  way  by  such  deeds  taught. 

And  so  thou  gav'st  thyself  to  loyalty. 
Reposing  in  sure  prescience  of  the  end, — 
An  attitude  that  sculpture  might  embalm, — 
A  lesson  and  embodied  prophesy. 
Hopeful  and  true !  —  what  better  words  can  send 
Across  discordant  life  uplifting  calm  ? 

Helen  Gary  Ghadwick. 


I 


Great  Educators 

III 

Heinrich  Pestalozzi,  The  Swiss  Pedagogue, 

1746-1827 

A.  A.  Wetter,  Wendell  Phillips  High  School,  Chicago^  III. 

|3mmiiiiiiDiHiiuiiiiic|x  is  not  Switzerland  alone  that  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
I  tude  to  Pestalozzi.  It  is  the  whole  civilized  world, 
I  every  city  and  town,  every  village  and  hamlet  where 
I  the  free  public  school  system  flourishes;  for  he  has 
SiiiiiimiiiiDipiiiiincS  l^ft  ^is  influence  on  all  branches  of  education. 
I  I       As  you  walk  along  the  beautiful  blue  Limmatquai 

I  I    ^^   Ziirich,   Pestalozzi's   birthplace,  you   notice   an 

^iiaiHiiiiiiainiimiiiic^  immense  white  signboard  fastened  to  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  oldest  houses  along  the  river  front,  on  which  signboard 
one  can  read  two  blocks  away:  Pestalozzi-Stubchen.  Indeed  one 
cannot  help  seeing  it,  the  letters  are  so  big  and  black  and  the  board 
looks  so  snowywhite  against  the  dirty  background  of  the  old  house. 
And  old  it  must  be,  or  it  would  not  stand  in  the  river,  as  it  actually 
does ;  for  modern  science  and  hygiene  teach  us  better.  But  it  is  n 
dear,  old  house  just  the  same,  for  Karl  Bodmer  lived  there  and 
there  received  the  visit  of  Goethe,  the  poet  and  thinker,  par  excel- 
lence. 

The  Pestalozzi-Stubchen,  which  latter  word  means  ''little  room", 
really  consists  of  two  rooms,  where  the  visitor  may  have  a  look  at 
the  letters,  documents  and  pictures  Pestalozzi  and  his  contempora- 
ries and  friends,  such  as  Lavater,  Pichte,  Zschokke,  and  many 
others.  These  relics  are  arranged  in  chronological  order  and  one 
is  thus  enabled  to  follow  this  man  of  the  great  soul  and  greater 
heart  through  life  and  accompany  him  on  his  long  journey  of  self- 
sacrifice. 

From  his  earliest  youth  he  felt  a  yearning  to  become  the  teacher 
and  educator  of  the  poor,  the  neglected,  the  uncared  for;  for  in 
1746,  the  time  of  Pestalozzi's  birth,  schools  were  in  a  very  primi- 
tive stata    The  rich  in  the  cities  who  could  pay  received  a  certain 
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share  of  instruction  of  a  very  dubious  kind,  while  the  poor,  in  city 
or  village,  grew  up  as  Topsy  did,  —  they  just  grew. 

Pestalozzi  himself  in  his  early  youth  did  not  give  promise  of 
ever  becoming  a  shining  light.  He  was  shy,  homely,  slovenly  in 
his  attire,  and  a  great  dreamer.  His  most  prominent  virtue  or  fault, 
as  one  may  look  at  it,  was  his  extreme  good  nature.  However,  he 
managed  to  get  through  school  and  even  through  college.  A  few 
years  later  he  married  a  beautiful,  talented  young  lady,  who  lived 
next  door  to  him  when  they  were  children,  and  together  they 
planned  and  put  into  execution  the  novel  ideas  Pestalozzi's  brain 
was  bringing  to  light.  They  bought  a  few  acres  of  land,  built  a 
comfortable  roomy  house  thereon,  "The  IsTeuho",  and  took  in  over 
forty  poor  homeless  waifs,  where  they  received  shelter,  food,  school- 
ing and  best  of  all,  a  plentiful  supply  of  love. 

Alas !  the  undertaking  ended  in  disaster.  Pestalozzi  was  as  un- 
I)ractical  as  he  was  good  and  kind.  Instead  of  his  feeding  and  car- 
ing for  the  poor  children,  kind  friends  had  to  come  to  his  assistance 
to  keep  him  and  his  faithful  wife  from  starving. 

He  began  to  put  his  thoughts  on  paper,  at  first  in  a  very  modest 
dress,  writing  essays,  pamphlets  and  short  stories.  Then,  urged  by 
a  far-seeing  friend,  he  set  to  work  on  a  longer  story.  He  soon  be- 
came enthusiastic  on  the  subject  and  when  it  was  finished  the  book 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  elucidation  of  his  long-cherished 
thought  that  the  only  salvation  for  mankind  was  an  education  that 
would  reach  the  very  lowest  classes,  an  education  broad  enough  to 
enrich  not  only  the  mind,  but  the  mind  and  heart  both.  "Lienhard 
and  Gertrude"  became  famous  at  once,  but  unfortunately  it  did 
not  help  its  author  very  much  from  a  financial  standpoint.  Aside 
from  the  pittance  which  the  publisher  sent  him,  a  gold  medal  was 
the  only  substantial  appreciation  Pestalozzi  received  for  his  work 
and  even  that  he  had  to  turn  into  currency  in  order  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door. 

With  his  school  at  Neuhof  he  had  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
public  school  of  today,  this  most  democratic  of  all  institutions.  His 
fundamental  principle  was  observation.  He  believed  in  the  grad- 
ual development  of  spiritual  strength,  in  beginning  with  the  very 
simplest  object  the  child  has  before  his  eyes  and  proceeding  from 
that  to  the  more  diflBcult. 

Today  the  two  sister  republics,   Switzerland   and  the   United 
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States,  stand  on  the  top  round  of  the  ladder  as  far  as  school  systems 
are  concerned,  for  Pestalozzi' s  ideas  found  open  doors  and  welcom- 
ing arms  in  other  lands,  and  ways  ^nd  means  were  found  to  apply 
the  new  and  intelligent  methods  of  the  Swiss  pedagogue. 

"Lienhard  and  Gertrude"  was  soon  followed  by  another  book, 
"How  Gertrude  Teaches  Her  Children'',  and  if  in  the  former  the 
author  showed  that  in  order  to  free  mankind  from  the  weaknesses 
and  infirmities  of  the  times  mankind  must  be  educated,  his  second 
work  shows  us  how  to  do  it,  and  shows  it  to  us  in  a  very  agreeable 
form. 

When  in  1798  Kapoleon  tried  to  swallow  the  little  land,  the 
people  of  Nidwalden,  a  small  canton  on  Lake  Lucerne,  resented  his 
interference  and  fought  valiantly  for  their  freedom.  They  were 
not  much  more  than  a  handful  compared  to  the  mighty  army  of  the 
French  invaders  and  the  result  was  desolated  towns  and  villages 
and  fatherless,  hungry  children.  Pestalozzi  was  sent  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  take  care  of  them  and  he  did  it  exceptionally  well. 
According  to  his  own  diary  he  was  their  father,  mother,  teacher, 
servant,  nurse,  —  everything  and  all.  He  taught  them,  nursed 
them,  fed  them,  washed  and  dressed  them,  slept  and  played  with 
them,  and  it  was  exactly  what  his  great,  big  heart  craved.  He  said 
in  later  years  that  those  months  in  Stanz  during  the  severe  winter 
of  1Y99  had  been  the  most  happy  ones  in  his  life  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  poverty  and  suffering. 

In  the  spring  the  building  had  to  be  evacuated  for  the  use  of  the 
French  soldiery,  and  Pestalozzi  established  a  school  in  Burgdorf,  in 
the  old  castle  on  the  hill,  which  was  to  be  a  sort  of  seminary  where 
he  instructed  young  teachers  in  his  method.  For  various  reasons, 
but  principally  because  Pestalozzi  proved  himself  to  be  a  very  un- 
practical person,  the  institute  disorganized  and  Pestalozzi  went  to 
Yoerdon  to  become  the  principal  of  a  school  for  children  from  all 
stations  in  life,  the  first  school  of  its  kind,  and  directly  the  result 
of  his  writings  and  teachings.  There  he  remained  for  twenty  years, 
working  with  unfailing  devotion  and  self-abnegation  at  the  task  he 
had  set  himself.  The  school  became  famous  and  a  center  of  in- 
terest to  all  who  felt  in  sympathy  with  the  new  movement.  Many 
of  the  famous  men  of  later  years  had  been  pupils  of  Pestalozzi  in 
Yoerdon,  as  for  instance  Froebel  of  kindergarten  fame.  To  be  a 
graduate  of  Pestalozzi's  school  was  recommendation  enough  to  as- 
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pire  to  almost  any  position  in  the  educational  line,  and  calls  for 
teachers  came  to  Yoerdon  from  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Unfortunately  for  Pestalozzi,  the  common  people  for  whom  he 
had  worked  so  hard,  and  in  whose  behalf  he  had  given  his  life- 
blood  to  raise  them  from  ignorance  and  darkness,  did  not  fully  reap 
the  benefit  of  his  activity  until  long  after  he  had  gone  from  this 
world. 

But  if  his  spirit  looks  down  on  us  today  he  can  but  feel  re- 
warded at  the  result  of  his  labor  of  love,  for  there  is  at  this  mo- 
ment no  civilized  country  where  the  poor  have  to  do  without  in- 
struction from  lack  of  schools,  and  Pestalozzi,  the  Waymaker  and 
Guide  of  modern  pedagogy,  has  built  himself  an  everlasting  mon- 
ument in  the  education  of  the  neglected,  homeless,  and  poor 
children. 


The  Pedagogy  of  Jesus 

By  Oliveb  Van  Wagnen,  Syeacuse,  !N'ew  Yoek. 

♦3M«iiuiiuau«iMiHiiK|2;E  age  in  which  we  live  is  a  unique  age.  We  have 
I  this  pointed  out  on  every  hand.  The  physicist 
I  demonstrates  the  wonders  of  his  triumphs.  The 
I  machinist  shows  us  machines  and  engines  for  the 
^iMiHuuHoiiiHUMiitS  uudcr  world,  the  over  world  and  the  air,  which  is 
j  I   would  take  us  years  to  understand.    Social  workers 

I  i   and  teachers  of  every  sort  shout  new  doctrines  in 

^iintiinmiaifliiiiiiittc^  our  ears.  The  age  is  not  only  unique  as  a  whole 
but  each  separate  human  effort  seeks  rare  form,  choice  expression, 
matchless  singularity.  The  bricklayer  must  place  his  bricks  in 
ways  never  dreamed  of  beJoreV"  The  cornice  maker  must  hang  like 
an  opossum  from  the  sheer  edge  of  some  sky-scraper  and  braze  his 
copper  and  zinc  as  it  was  never  done  before.  The  teacher  must 
teach  not  as  aforetime  "quietly,  decently  and  in  order''  unmolested 
in  his  own  school  room,  but  openly  at  high-steam  pressure,  under 
inspection  of  the  mayor,  the  common  council  and  any  adoring 
maternal  or  paternal  champions  who  may  wander  into  the  field. 
He  mufit  teach  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  tact  of  Peter  the 
Great,  the  zeal  of  Napoleon,  the  originality  of  Mark  Twain.  It  is 
awful  to  think  of,  and  more  startling  to  behold,  the  requirements 
exacted~ofthe  modern  teacher.  Yet  every  day  throughout  our  land, 
aiid  indeed  all  over  the  world,  there  is  "a  noble  army  of  martyrs"— 
teachers, — earnest,  untiring  and  conquering. 

On  the  part  of  religious  teachers  and  ministers  there  is  a 
marked  effort  to  keep  that  which  is  striking  before  the  public. 
Unique  methods  of  advertising  church  meetings  are  resorted  to  on 
all  sides.  Tradition,  customs  are  subjected  to  special  criticism. 
[N'othing  seems  too  sacred  for  the  unique  finger  of  our  thought  to 
press.  Down  comes  the  finger  of  our  age  on  any  theme  in  the 
minds  of  men,  or  any  practice  in  his  ways  and  leaves  its  finger- 
print. Who  would  have  dared  fifty  years  ago  to  discuss  in  the 
pulpit  or  on  the  platform  such  themes  as  these  —  "The  impatience 
of  Job",  "The   Immoral  Values  of  the  Old   Testament",    "The 
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Humor  of  Jesus",  and  yet  such  themes  as  these  are  announced 
every  week  from  the  pulpits  in  our  large  cities.  And  yet  it  is  not 
a  wild,  unreasoning  craze  for  uniqueness,  this  atmosphere  in  which 
we  live,  as  a  searching  for  new  values  in  old  truths,  a  putting  of 
old  wine  into  new  bottles  with  more  highly  embossed  labels.  The 
bottles  may  break  at  times  but  usually  some  portion  of  the  wine  is 
saved. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Jesus  of  Nazereth,  no  one  can 
deny  his  remarkable  ability  as  a  teacher.  He  may  have  been  a 
mystic,  a  philosopher,  a  preacher,  a  priest,  or  any  one  or  more 
of  a  himdred  phases  of  genius  but  what  interests  the  common  man 
and  woman  most  is  what  he  said  and  how  he  said  it.  "He  spake 
as  never  man  spoke"  indicates  unusual  oratory  but  uncommon  gift 
of  something  to  say.     Over  and  over  we  read  "And  Jesus  went 

*  *  *  teaching".  He  did  many  other  things.  His  social 
service  was  not  necessarily  limited  as  is  ours.  He  healed,  and  in- 
structed and  prayed  and  taught.  What  was  the  method  of  this 
matchless  teacher  ?    Let  us  study  the  pedagogy  of  Jesus. 

Jesus'  supreme  aim  in  teaching  was  not  the  reconstruction  of 
society  but  the  disclosure  to  the  human  soul  of  its  relation  to  other 
souls  and  to  the  creator  of  souls.  He  was  not  a  reformer  at  heart 
but  rather  a  revealer.  He  carried  a  vision  and  not  a  plan.  His 
Gospel  and  teaching  all  purposed  to  "show  men  the  Father".  This 
was  the  main  channel  of  Jesus'  teaching.  There  were  many  tribu- 
tary streams. 

Some  features  of  his  teaching  may  be  noted  as  peculiarly  strik- 
ing. 

The  occasionalism  of  Jesus'  teaching  is  characteristic.  He  had 
no  system  —  each  case  was  considered  by  itself.  He  was  not  a 
scientific  but  a  popular  preacher.  He  did  not  present  his  practical 
demands  in  abstract  form  and  systematic  development,  but  applied 
them  directly  to  persons.  He  thought  of  individuals.  "The  initial 
impulse  of  his  word  and  work  is  this  —  that  of  the  preciousness  of 
(individuals)  of  personality.  The  shepherd  seeks  one  sheep  and 
leaves  ninty-nine.  The  father  leaves  all  in  the  house  and  rushes 
to  meet  his  wayward  son.  He  appealed  to  many  classes  and  types 
with  occasional,  telling  references  in  even  short  addresses.  The 
fallen  ox  is  hauled  out  of  the  pit,  wheat  is  sifted  with  fans  and  so 
are  men,  touches  the  farmer. 
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'Tishermeri  are  mending  nets  by  the  sea",  and  instantly  every 
lakeman  and  seaman  pricks  up  his  ears.  Bowed  women  are  grind- 
ing at  the  mill,  —  every  housewife  wants  to  see  who  this  is  that 
pretends  to  know  about  woman's  work  as  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
"housewife  hiding  the  leaven  in  the  measure  of  meal".  Here  is  a 
builder  on  a  wall  who  rejects  the  imperfect  stone  which  has  been 
cut  for  the  corner.  Every  carpenter  and  mason  is  wide  awake 
with  interest.  He  described  the  young  maids  lighting  their  torches 
for  a  bridal  fiesta,  —  every  lover  in  his  audience  blushes  or  edges 
nearer  the  teacher.  It  is  from  these  personal  and  individual  in- 
stances we  must  arrive  at  general  principles. 

Jesus'  teaching  being  thus  fragmentary  is  often  in  its  details, 
inconsistent.  The  literalist  who  starts  out  to  follow  the  specific 
commands  of  Jesus  finds  himself  in  a  maze  of  contradictions  and 
absurdities.  Compare  the  teaching  of  non-resistance  "To  him  that 
smiteth  thee  on  the  one  cheek  offer  also  the  other"  with  Jesus' 
words  a  little  later  when  he  admonishes  his  hearers  to  sell  their 
garments  "and  buy  a  sword".  One  joins  with  the  modern  agitator 
and  repeats  Jesus'  rebuke  "Woe  unto  you  that  are  rich"  and  then 
he  sees  Jesus  meeting  the  young  man  who  had  great  possessions 
and  loving  him  at  first  sight.  Jesus  condemns  the  rich  and  then 
shares  in  the  gaity  of  a  wedding  feast  and  lounges  in  the  peace  of 
a  comfortable  home  in  Bethany. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  calls  for  common  sense  as  well 
as  a  willing  heart.  In  the  maze  of  detached  sentences  it  is  the  joy 
and  duty  of  the  student  to  discern  the  general  habit  of  mind  of  the 
teacher.  Jesus  repeatedly  demanded  thoughtfulness  of  his  disci- 
ples "Let  those  who  have  ears  to  hear  receive  my  teaching."  He 
lays  his  truth  before  men  who  can  receive  it.  "Go",  he  says  to 
those  who  ask  for  his  doctrine  "and  tell  John  what  things  ye  have 
seen  and  heard".  By  his  teaching  on  specific  cases  he  teaches  his 
followers  a  trained  habit  of  mind  which  shall  be  capable  to  inter- 
pret other  cases  as  they  arrive.  We  must  approach  Jesus  teaching 
them  details  and  from  special  circumstances  and  suggestions  de- 
duce the  general  principle  his  teaching  represents.  The  study  of 
the  law  has  been  somewhat  transformed  in  late  years  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  "case  system".  Lectures  on  law  principles  have 
given  way  to  the  examination  of  detached  and  genuine  cases.  Like 
the  law  student  the  searcher  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  for  princi- 
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pies  of  living  must  get  at  them  through  the  studj  of  specific  cases. 
In  this  occasionalism  and  inconsistency  of  Jesus'  teaching  there  is 
a  perennial  freshness,  vitality  and  force.* 

With  the  occasionalism  of  Jesus'  teaching  there  is  an  element  of 
authority  always  present.  His  first  impression  made  as  a  boy  is  that 
of  one  "advanced  in  wisdom  and  stature".  Many  hearers  asked 
"Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  ?"  He  knew  human  affliction 
but  also  summed  up  the  demand  for  a  guide,  "The  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder  and  his  name  shall  be  called  wonderful, 
counsellor".  The  picture  of  Jesus  which  Christian  art  has  yet  to 
paint  is  that  of  a  masculine  Christ,  a  personality  teaching  with 
authority,  and  whose  large  horizon  gives  him  comprehensiveness  of 
view.  Jesus  said  his  wisdom  came  from  his  detachment  from  the 
world.  "And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
in  en  unto  myself."  His  worldly  leadership  came  from  his  being 
lifted  up  above  things  which  detract.  Zinzendorf  said  "Only  he 
to  whom  earthly  things  are  indifferent  becomes  their  master." 
Jesus'  authority  in  teaching  was  not  in  organization  but  in  inspi- 
ration. His  regeneration  was  not  ecclesiastical  or  administrative 
but  rather  a  regeneration  by  inspiration.  Philips  Brooks  once 
said  "Jesus  was  not  primarily  a  deed-doer  or  word-sayer,  he  was 
a  life-giver."  He  is  a  teacher  who  saves  his  pupils  not  with  the 
wisdom  of  Scribe  and  Pharisee  but  by  heart  contact,  not  head- 
learning  but  life-infusion. 

We  have  seen  the  leading  features  of  Jesus'  teaching  to  be,  its 
occasionalism,  its  inconsistency,  its  authority.  Now  let  us  see  Him 
as  an  Ideal  Teacher.  Like  all  other  teachers  he  had  a  definite  aim. 
Dante's  aim  was  the  vision  and  enjoyment  of  God.  Epicures'  the 
pursuit  of  abiding  pleasure.  Kant  saught  a  good  will.  Jesus  as 
we  have  seen  lived  and  taught  to  bring  men  in  harmony  with  the 
will  of  God.  Here  he  anticipates  all  modem  pedagogy  and  de- 
mands ideal  perfection  as  the  end  of  education. 

Jesus  as  a  teacher  was  well  equipped.  It  is  only  reasonable  to 
believe  he  spent  30  years  preparing  to  teach  three  years,  —  an  un- 
usual preparation  and  an  unusual  service  of  teaching.  Knowledge 
of  Jesus  was  a  means  to  an  end.  !N"o  one  ever  though  of  calling 
him  The  Great  Scholar  or  asking  what  university  he  got  his  degree 

♦Compare  W.  B.  Cannon  "The  Case  Method  of  Teaching  Systematic 
Medicine." 
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from.  However  he  has  always  been  recognized  as  the  Great  Teach- 
er, —  the  one  who  used  his  knowledge  not  to  make  others  learned 
but  to  help  them  to  live.  He  probably  read  many  books.  He  knew 
the  Old  Testament  well.  He  had  a  good  memory  and  quoted  at 
will.  He  was  a  good  boy  and  learned  his  lessons  well  in  the  syna- 
gogue school  at  Nazareth,  and  yet  later  when  he  began  to  teach  he 
opened  no  school.  He  joined  no  Rabbi  Association.  He  offered 
no  course  of  study.  Men  were  to  be  scholarly  but  that  scholarship 
was  to  be  put  at  the  service  of  others  less  well  equipped.  He  ap- 
pealed as  a  teacher  not  like  the  Greek  pedagogue  to  reason,  or  the 
Roman  pedant  to  emotion,  but  supremely  and  finally  to  the  will. 
Jesus  as  a  teacher  is  unique  in  that  he  set  aside  every  other  purpose 
and  concentrated  his  efforts  on  the  production  of  Christian  char- 
acter. In  order  to  give  strength  to  his  teaching  he  always  lived  in 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God.  To  teach  as  he  taught  we  must 
make  his  final  prayer,  "ITot  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done." 

Jesus  was  master  of  the  situation.  When  addressing  the  multi- 
tude he  was  interrupted  by  two  disciples  from  John  the  Baptist 
who  was  worrying  in  prison  regarding  Jesus'  teaching.  He  had 
sent  to  know  if  Jesus  was  what  he  pretended  to  be  or  not.  Jesus 
meets  the  occasion  and  says  ^'Go  tell  John  what  ye  hear  and  see, 
the  blind  receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed, 
the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised  up  and  the  poor  have  the  good 
tidings  preached  to  them."  In  other  words,  go  see  my  works,  view 
the  results.    This  is  the  best  test  of  any  pedagogy. 

The  story  is  told  of  Giotto  the  Florentine  artist,  that  when  Pope 
Boniface  sent  for  a  sample  of  his  work  informing  him  that  he 
wished  some  frescoes  painted  for  St.  Peters,  Giotto  seized  his  brush 
and  drew  a  perfect  circle.  The  messenger  asked  if  he  was  to  have 
nothing  more.  The  artist  replied  "That  is  enough  and  to  spare." 
The  Pope  was  pleased  with  this  simple  but  superb  expression  of 
ability  and  assigned  the  work  to  him.  So  Jesus'  disciples  as  teach- 
ers were  to  find  their  incentive  in  his  work,  and  his  critics  were  to 
get  their  answer  by  beholding  that  the  pupils  were  capable  of 
teaching  —  the  learners  had  become  leaders.  The  results  proved 
that  the  pedagogy  worked.  The  ideal  ventilating  system  for  a  school 
is  one  that  works.  The  best  padagogy  for  a  teacher  is  that  which 
produces  results.  The  Ideal  Teacher  has  the  best  pedagogy  and  the 
best  results. 
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We  have  seen  some  features  of  Jesus'  teaching  and  Him  as 
teacher,  now  let  us  look  at  some  educational  principles  used  by 
Jesus.  He  was  a  master  at  methods  for  he  lived  above  all  systems. 
He  taught  by  induction  and  analysis  mostly.  He  taught  in  order 
and  covered  all  the  ground  simply.  In  the  discourse  on  the  Mount 
he  teaches  regarding  three  things  —  "Your  alms'',  taking  it  for 
granted  men  will  give ;  "When  thou  prayest",  not  telling  men  to 
pray  but  assuming  they  do;  and  "When  ye  fast".  This  covers  it 
all,  our  whole  earthly  relation :  charity,  our  relation  to  our  fellows ; 
prayer,  our  relation  to  God ;  fasting,  our  relation  to  ourselves.  My 
neighbor,  my  maker,  myself,  —  there  is  no  more !  What  a  teacher 
of  method  completeness  he  was.  He  puts  always  the  largest  possi- 
ble meaning  in  the  fewest  possible  words.  His  was  not  a  mere 
process  of  elimination,  but  his  statements  visioned  the  whole  field 
of  related  thought  as  a  prism  visions  the  scattered  rays  of  sunlight. 
Every  teacher  has  a  certain  way  of  his  own,  original  or  copied. 
Jesus  had  this  "style"  as  a  teacher.  Edwin  Markham  says  such 
style  is  the  "essense  of  a  man,  the  breath  of  his  soul  more  than  the 
form  of  his  speech."  Jesus  had  a  way  of  piling  up  words  to  a 
climax  —  "and-and-and",  "verily-verily-verily",  "Blessed-blessed- 
blessed".  And  again  he  had  a  way  of  using  what  we  might  call  a 
stacatto  inversion  of  words:  Great  is  your  reward  in  heaven", 
"Wide  is  the  gate,  hroad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to  destruction." 
The  rythm  is  killed  if  these  words  are  put  in  another  position.  The 
teacher  who  approaches  the  ideal  will  use  his  own  words  in  his  own 
inimitable  way,  instead  of  those  of  the  text  book. 

Jesus  always  encouraged  exchange  of  opinion.  He  was  always 
ready  to  answer  the  open,  straightforward  question  which  sought 
further  light  on  a  subject.  He  sat  with  little  groups  and  courted 
the  freest  expression  of  ideas.  He  was  always  genuine,  candid  and 
straightforward  in  his  answers  and  frequently  summed  up  the 
whole  discussion  in  some  great  illuminating  phrase. 

Again  Jesus  was  deliberate  in  his  teaching.  Our  teaching  is 
hurried,  more  or  less  orderless  and  worried.  IsTote  Jesus'  deliber- 
ateness  as  he  begins  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  sees  the  crowd 
and  goes  up  on  the  hillside  so  as  to  reach  all  within  hearing;  he 
then  sat  down  arid  after  that,  in  a  state  of  repose,  his  disciples 
came ;  he  opened  his  mouth  and  spoke  the  matchless  words.  In  his 
coolness  he  prepares  the  conditions  for  the  most  favorable  teach- 
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ing.  Better  than  the  modern  psychologist  Jesus  economized  the 
energy  of  his  listeners.  It  was  seemingly  a  highly  developed  in- 
stinct in  him  as  it  should  be  with  every  able  teacher.  He  used  the 
most  common  things  to  teach  the  mysteries  of  the  most  profound 
idealism.  In  other  words  he  used  our  modern  pedagogical  princi- 
ple, and  proceeded  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  He  says  to 
the  puzzled  Nicodemus,  "List,  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  will,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
cometh  and  whither  it  goeth;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born  of  the 
spirit."  And  again  to  the  lone  woman  at  the  well,  out  of  the  com- 
mon place  request  "Give  me  to  drink",  he  leads  her  to  a  complete 
revelation  of  herself.  This  might  be  said  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  symbolist  movement  in  pedagogy.  Jesus  changed  the  basis  of 
teaching  from  negation  to  assertion.  The  dominant  note  of  teach- 
ing in  his  time  was  "Thou  shalt  not".  Over  and  over  he  charged 
his  disciples  that  this  was  changed  into  "Thou  shalt".  He  tells 
his  followers  what  to  do,  not  what  not  to  do.  His  favorite  words 
were  Go !  and  Do !  Our  characteristic  "don't"  was  almost  never  on 
his  lips.  Jesus'  plan  as  a  teacher  was  to  keep  his  followers  so  busy 
in  positive  living  and  activity,  there  should  be  no  need  of  nega- 
tions. The  Christian  life  is  a  positive  life,  full,  complete,  — ^not  a 
passive  negation.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  full  life  to  become  sinful. 
Commend  the  good  and  men  will  forget  to  do  evil. 

Jesus  taught  by  the  use  of  fiction,  story,  illustration.  Could 
there  be  a  better  story  told  with  more  far  reaching  results  than  the 
tale  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ?  Could  there  be  better  found  than  some 
of  the  parables,  many  of  which  are  pure  imagination,  but  which  so 
idealize  common  event  as  to  give  it  true  and  lasting  worth  ?  Irony 
often  taught  the  value  of  faith.  The  Canaanitish  woman  shrieks 
after  him  to  have  mercy  on  her  daughter.  He  tells  her  he  is  not 
sent  but  to  his  own  race  as  a  healer  and  as  she  is  still  persistant  he 
ironically  denounces  her  saying  "It  is  not  meet  to  take  the  chil- 
dren's bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs".  Her  faith  is  great,  she  is  will- 
ing to  receive  healing  for  her  daughter  as  a  dog  would  receive 
crumbs.  "And  her  daughter  was  healed  from  that  hour."  In  an- 
other connection  Jesus  used  sarcasm  to  expose  the  teaching  of  the 
Pharisees  —  "Woe  unto  you  for  ye  build  the  tombs  of  the  prophets 
and  your  fathers  killed  them.  Lo  ye  are  witnesses  and  consent 
unto  the  works  of  your  fathers,  for  they  killed  them  and  ye  build 
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their  tombs."  Here  He  taught  them  the  hyprocri^  of  their  lives 
was  in  what  they  did,  not  what  they  pretended  to  do.  Denuncia- 
tion and  sarcasm  are  to  be  found  throughout  Jesus'  teaching  as 
means  to  a  higher  end.  Again  in  another  instance  he  taught  by 
use  of  enigma.  By  a  reference  to  the  Messiah  and  a  quotation  from 
the  Psahns  he  cleverly  indicates  that  those  who  learn  of  him  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  by  their  clothes  or  salutations  in  public  or 
by  occupying  chief  places  in  synagogues  or  universities.  The  syn- 
agogue in  that  day  was  the  school  Degrees  and  titles  do  not  indi- 
cate great  teaching  but  social  service,  capacity  of  comprehension, 
and  insight  into  difficult  situations. 

In  conclusion  we  see  that  in  the  leading  features  of  his  teachings, 
in  attributes  which  go  to  make  an  ideal  teacher  and  in  methods 
which  produced  the  largest  results,  Jesus  had  a  pedagogy  of  his 
own  which  was  at  once  comprehensive  and  unique.  The  princi- 
ples of  his  teaching  were  lasting.  The  personality  of  the  teacher 
has  yet  to  be  fully  understood.  His  methods  bore  such  remarkable 
fruit,  that  the  world  marvels  as  it  educates  itself  into  a  Christian 
world,  and  asks  "Whence  came  this  man  ?  For  he  taught  as  one 
having  authority  and  not  as  the  Scribes." 


Eluimination  Questions  for  "The  Man  Without  a  Country." 

Maud  E.  Kingsley,  East  Machias,  Maine. 

1.  Write  a  sketch  of  the  author  of  "THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A 
COUNTRY." 

2.  From  the  author's  preface  to  the  story,  relate  those  events  of 
the  story  which  are'  historical  facts.  From  this  same  preface,  relate 
the  various  incidents  connected  with  the  publication  of  this  story. 
What  do  these  incidents  prove  as  to  the  literary  excellence  of  the 
composition  ? 

3.  What  place  in  literature  do  "THE  MAN  WITHOUT  A 
COUNTRY"  and  its  author  occupy?  Describe  the  literary  structure 
of  the  story. 

4.  When  and  under  what  circumstances  was  "THE  MAN  WITH- 
OUT A  COUNTRY"  first  published? 

6.  By  whom  is  the  story  supposed  to  be  narrated?  To  what  class 
of  literature  is  the  style  of  the  story  appropriate,  and  for  what 
reasons  is  this  style  particularly  useful  in  giving  an  air  of  reality  to 
incidents  not  only  fictitious  but  wildly  improbable? 

6.  Of  what  section  of  the  United  States  was  Philip  Nolan  a  na- 
tive? Enumerate  the  circumstances  attending  his  education  and 
early  life  which  are  brought  forward  by  the  narrator  in  explanation 
of  his  lack  of  patriotism. 

7.  How  far  were  these  circumstances  exceptional  and  confined  to 
this  particular  section  of  the  country  ?  To  what  extent  were  they 
typical  of  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  country  in  the  period 
between  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War? 

8.  Who  was  Aaron  Burr?  What  high  position  had  he  held  in 
the  government  of  the  United  States?  What  was  his  fantastic 
scheme  of  a  western  empire? 

9.  What  was  Burr's  alleged  conspiracy  against  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Mississippi  Valley?  How  did  his  career 
terminate  ? 

10.  How  did  Philip  Nolan  become  involved  in  Burr's  in- 
trigues?   On  what  charge  did  he  face  the  court  martial? 

11.  Are  we  to  regard  Nolan's  frenzied  raving  as  constituting  a 
new  offence  or  simply  as  a  confession  of  guilt  on  the  worst  charges 
alleged  against  him  ? 

12.  What  was  the  sentence  of  the  court?  What  form  of  punish- 
ment would  such  a  sentence  ordinarily  imply?  Do  you  think  such 
a  sentence  would  be  permissible  under  the  eighth  article  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  Give  reasons 
for  your  answer. 

13.  Explain  the  form  of  punishment  devised  for  Nolan  by  which 
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the  sentence  of  the  court  could  be  carried  into  effect  without  exposing 
the  man  to  a  confinement  of  inhuman  severity. 

14.  What  was  a  cruise  of  a  naval  vessel  in  the  days  of  the  sailing 
frigates  and  sloops?  How  long  a  time  was  usually  consumed  in 
such  a  "cruise"  ? 

15.  What  plan  was  adopted  to  prevent  the  return  of  Nolan  to 
the  United  States  when  the  ship  which  was  his  prison  ended  her 
cruise  ? 

16.  What  does  the  narrator  intimate  as  to  the  motives  of  the 
naval  officers  in  continuing  to  keep  Nolan  abroad  after  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington  had  ceased  officially  to  recognize  his  existence  ? 

17.  How  did  Nolan  inform  himself  of  the  number  of  states  in  the 
Union  and  what  did  he  naturally  infer  from  this  fact  as  to  conditions 
in  America  ? 

18.  ■  Why  should  Nolan  have  begun  his  inquiries  as  to  the  events 
so  long  hidden  from  him,  by  asking  about  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  the  Leopard?  How  does  this  apparently  accidental  allusion  add 
to  the  effect  of  the  story? 

19.  Enumerate  all  the  devices  used  by  the  author  to  make  his 
story  seem  a  narration  of  actual  facts. 

20.  Do  you  make  any  distinction  between  love  of  family,  love  of 
home,  and  love  of  country?  Is  any  such  distinction  recognized  in 
the  story? 

21.  Why  would  love  of  family  and  love  of  home,  unaccompanied 
by  a  spirit  of  broader  patriotism,  prove  an  insufficient  cohesive  force 
in  modem  society? 

22.  The  black  slaves  mentioned  in  the  text  loved  their  families 
and  their  homes,  they  appreciated  the  advantages  of  personal  liberty, 
and  were  lacking  neither  strength  nor  courage, — what  defect  in  their 
character  or  their  social  organization  made  them  an  easy  prey  to  slave 
stealers  ? 

23.  If  a  civilized  people  should  be  found  similarly  defective  in 
character  and  social  organization,  could  wealth,  intelligence,  or  me- 
chanical skill  protect  such  a  people  against  better  organized  enemies  ? 
Discuss  the  question  at  length. 

24.  Enumerate  all  the  chief  events  of  that  "history  of  half  a  cen- 
tury" which  had  been  concealed  from  Nolan  until  his  death. 

25.  How  do  you  know  that  you  have  a  country?  What  is  your 
country  doing  for  you  personally?  What  are  you,  personally,  doing 
or  preparing  to  do  for  your  country  ? 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  discussion  of  the  certification  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
college,  versus  college  entrance  examinations,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  at  Cam- 
bridge, Oct.  13,  was  quite  animated  and  brought  out  varying  opinions 
from  such  educators  as  President  Lowell  of  Harvard,  Professor  Judd 
of  Chicago  University,  and  other  experts.  Certain  points  of  practi- 
cally unanimous  agreement  may  be  mentioned,  such  as  (1)  that  the 
teachers  of  the  preparatory  school  after  several  years  association  with 
their  pupils,  can  form  a  great  deal  better  idea  of  a  given  pupiFs  fitness 
to  pursue  a  course  of  college  studies  than  can  any  body  of  college  pro- 
fessors, off  hand,  without  ever  having  seen  the  pupil  until  the  hour 
of  examination;  (2)  that  the  aim  of  all  examinations  should  be  to 
discover  whether  or  no  the  pupil  has  a  real  aptitude  and  capacity  to 
take  up  college  work,  rather  than  to  measure  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  the  fund  of  information  which  he  has  acquired  in  the  preparatory 
school;  (3)  that  there  should  be  a  closer  articulation  between  the 
preparatory  school  and  the  college.  The  pupils'  work  should  be 
viewed  as  one  whole,  not  as  made  up  of  two  parts,  with  a  sharp  divi- 
sion line  between  high  school  and  college.  The  college  teaching  force 
should  be  informed  of  the  individual  pupil's  record,  aptitudes  and 
scholarship  in  the  preparatory  school  and  the  college  work  should  be 
a  development  along  lines  already  started.  Thus  real  scholarship  may 
be  promoted  and  the  college  course  may  be  made  an  effective  prepara- 
tion for  practical  life;  (4)  that  there  should  be  an  increased  recogni- 
tion of  the  vocational  studies,  on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  as  fully 
equivalent  to  the  old-line  subjects.  If  a  pupil  has  done  scholarly  and 
able  work  in  mechanics,  or  commercial  branches,  etc.,  he  should  re- 
ceive the  same  credit  for  such  work  as  though  he  had  been  equally 
proficient  in  Latin  or  modern  languages.  Some  differences  of  opinion 
were  manifested  as  to  how  far  this  inclusion  of  subjects  might  be  car- 
ried. The  delicacy  of  the  task  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  was  shown  in  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  speakers,  since  the 
certificate  plan  absolutely  requires  that  the  high  schools  and  academies 
be  held  up  to  a  high  standard  of  instruction.  Only  one  school  that 
had  applied  had  been  refused  the  privilege  of  certifying  its  pupils  and 
the  rules  of  the  Board  provide  a  plan  whereby  a  school  that  has  been 
dropped  may  later  regain  its  standing.  The  difficulty  of  making  a  fair 
and  adequate  set  of  examination  questions  where  examinations  are  to 
be  held,  was  touched  upon.  At  least  one  of  the  older  members  of  the 
Association  thoroughly  believed  in  the  value  of  the  old  system  and  ex- 
pressed himself  vigorously  and  eloquently  upon  the  subject.  In  a 
future  number  of  Education  we  expect  to  present  our  readers  with 
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a  full  transcript  of  the  leading  addresses  at  this  important  and  inter- 
esting meeting. 


After  testing  the  entire  school  system  in  one  city,  The  Training 
School  for  Backward  and  Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Vineland,  N.  J. 
offers  the  following  suggestions  to  superintendents  of  schools : 

"First,  the  retarded  or  backward  child  must  be  removed  from  the 
regular  class.  One  of  these  children  will  take  as  much  of  the  time 
of  the  teacher  as  four  normal  children,  while  he  may  cause  her  as 
much  disturbance  and  mental  fatigue  as  all  of  the  rest  of  the  school. 
These  children  must  be  taken  out  of  the  regular  grades,  grouped 
together,  and  given  a  special  instructor  who  has  been  trained  to  un- 
derstand them  and  to  deal  with  them  in  accordance  with  their  natures. 

No  school  system  of  500  children  can  afford  not  to  have  a  special 
class.  There  may  be  recognized  only  twelve  children  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  employ  a  special  teacher  for  these,  but  the  gain  not 
only  to  them  but  to  the  normal  child  will  more  than  repay  the  seem- 
ing excess  of  expense. 

The  first  objection  that  is  usually  met  with  from  superintendents 
and  school  boards  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  parents  to  accede  to  the 
plan.  This  is  wholly  a  matter  of  procedure.  If  rightly  done,  the 
parents  will  approve  and  be  gratified  and  delighted  at  the  results. 
Make  the  special  class  in  outward  appearance  as  well  as  inward  plan, 
a  class  where  the  children  are  happy  because  they  succeed,  and  you 
emphasize  the  pleasant  side. 

Those  children  who  are  not  profiting  by  the  instruction  of  the 
regular  class  are  the  ones  for  the  special  class.  And  when  we  cannot 
take  all  of  the  backward  or  defective  children,  the  question  arises 
'Which  ones  shall  be  selected  first?'  In  most  places  the  worst  cases 
are  taken  first.    This  is  the  wise  plan. 

The  question  of  whether  the  parents  approve  of  the  class,  or  whether 
the  children  approve  of  it,  whether  they  call  it  the  'fooF  class  or  not, 
whether  the  teacher  enjoys  it  or  becomes  discouraged,  is  largely  a  ques- 
tion of  what  is  done  in  the  special  class.  To  attempt  to  give  these  chil- 
dren the  same  thing  that  is  being  given  in  the  normal  class,  allowing 
that  they  be  given  more  time  for  doing  it,  is  a  mistake.  They  cannot  do 
these  things.  They  must  be  given  things  that  they  can  do.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  reading,  writing  and  number  work  of  these  chil- 
dren, while  it  sometimes  looks  good,  is  really  mostly  rote  work  and 
of  no  permanent  value  to  them." 


The  following  extracts  from  a  circular  from  the  Department  of 
Child  Welfare  conducted  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  will  prove 
interesting  and  suggestive  to  those  who  are  studying  the  important 
subject  of  Promotion  and  Progress : 
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"What  are  the  causes  of  retardation?"  is  simply  another  way  of 
asking  the  question  "What  are  the  causes  of  non-promotion?"  The 
simplest,  easiest,  and  most  valid  method  yet  developed  for  discovering 
the  causes  of  non-promotion  is  that  used  by  Superintendent  F.  A. 
Verplanck  in  the  schools  of  South  Manchester,  Connecticut.  This 
method  records  significant  data  concerning  all  children  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year  and  tabulates  them  for  the  promoted  and  non-pro- 
moted pupils  so  as  to  discover  how  the  two  groups  differ. 

This  method  avoids  the  common  error  which  results  from  gather- 
ing data  solely  for  pupils  who  fail,  and  hence  having  no  way  to  de- 
termine how  those  pupils  differ  from  the  successful  ones. 

The  tabulation  brought  to  light  the  following  significant  facts : 

Among  the  girls  81  per  cent,  had  received  promotion  as  contrasted 
with  only  75  per  cent,  of  the  boys. 

The  promoted  pupils  were  younger  than  non-promoted  ones. 

The  non-promoted  pupils  had  been  absent  from  school  over  50  per 
cent,  more  than  the  promoted  ones. 

The  explanation  of  much  of  the  retardation  was  discovered  by  the 
following  comparison  of  social  and  physical  conditions: 

Percentage  Percentage 

Among  Pupils  Among  Pupils 

Promoted  Not  Promoted 

From  Non-English  Speaking  Homes    9  12 

Foreign   Born    7  13 

Suffering  from   Malnutrition    9  25 

Poor   Mentality 8  49 

Defective  Eyesight    4  3 

Adenoids   .  ." 15  20 

Other  Throat  Troubles    14  13 

Defective   Teeth    25  38 

The  figures  indicate  that  among  the  factors  holding  children  back 
in  South  Manchester  we  may  name  the  following  in  the  order  of  their 
retarding  influence : 

1.  Poor  mentality. 

2.  Malnutrition. 

3.  Handicap  of  foreign  birth. 

4.  Bad  teeth. 

5.  Absence  from  school. 

6.  Adenoids. 

7.  Coming  from  non-English  speaking  families. 

8.  The  fact  of  being  a  boy. 

The  South  Manchester  form  is  a  most  useful  instrument  whereby 
schoolmen  can  easily  discover  and  in  a  large  measure  evaluate  signifi- 
cant facts  concerning  the  progress  of  school  children. 
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For  the  Baby^s  Sake.    President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,  chairman  of  the  Eugenics  Commission,  director 
of  the  International  Peace  Foundation,  says :  "The  best  gift  to  a  baby 
is  a  healthy  father  and  mother — physically  healthy,  mentally  healthy 
and  morally  healthy.     Such  a  gift  is  not  to  be  found  every  day,  but 
it  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches.     It  is  great  riches,  for, 
accident  or  mischance  aside,  it  means  efficient  life,  joyous  life,  life 
that  is  worth  while.     As  our  study  of  the  problems  of  human  life 
goes  on,  we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
misery  has  biological  rather  than  economic  causes,  that  incapacity  for 
the  stress  of  life  is  hereditary,  to  be  only  partly  removed  by  training, 
that  every  child  is  a  mosaic  of  parental  and  ante-parental  traits,  made 
up  from  what  its  mother  and  father  ought  to  have  been,  not  from 
what  they  really  are.    We  shall  some  time  recognize  a  social  obliga- 
tion, to  be  applied  firmly  but  mercifully  to  give  every  child  a  decent 
parentage.     A  generous  education  should  be  the  birthright  of  every 
child  of  the  republic.     In  like  manner,  some  day,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  every  child  of  the  republic  shall  be  f  reeborn.    There  are  millions 
of  feeble-minded  children  in  our  country.    They  are  in  nearly  every 
case  the  children  and  grandchildren  or  otherwise  descended  from  other 
feeble-minded.    The  pauper  in  our  western  cities  is  descended,  through 
a  long  line  of  paupers  receiving  outdoor  relief,  from  the  impecunious 
prisoner  of  debt  sent  over  by  England  to  Virginia  in  the  seventeenth 
century.    If  the  great  stream  of  charity  should  stop  for  a  week  pauper- 
ism would  cease.    Like  the  seed  is  always  the  harvest.    If  those  clearly 
unfit  should  be  restrained  from  marriage,  the  fit  would  inherit  the 
earth.    Men  fit  for  citizenship  offer  few  social  problems.    We  are  not 
yet  ready  to  carry  our  knowledge  over  into  statutes.    There  are  many 
kinds  of  fitness  and  of  unfitness,  and  sometimes  the  two  are  strangely 
mixed  in  the  same  person.    We  must  learn  more  about  each  kind  of 
these.    Moral  unfitness  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion.    On  a  background 
of  physical  unfitness  some  of  the  most  heroic  of  lives  have  been  built. 
But  the  grosser  forms  of  unfitness  must  be  cared  for  in  institutions. 
These  we  can  recognize  and  separate.    Ability  to  care  for  oneself  in 
the  ordinary  strain  of  life  should  be  the  minimum  requirement  for 
marriage.     Public  relief — except  for  old  age  or  misfortune — should 
involve  segregation.     This  much  society  has  the  duty  to  ask  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  baby. 


The  following  able  defense  of  the  kindergarten  is  from  Child  Cul- 
ture Series  N^o.  7,  Frances  Portman,  Director  kindergarten.  State 
Normal  School,  Valley  City,  N.  D.,  and  is  in  answer  to  an  article 
in  The  Ladies  Home  Journal,  entitled  "Where  the  Kindergarten 
has  failed." 

"From  the  physical  standpoint,  the  kindergarten  gives  the  child 
as  good  or  better  air,  more  equable  heating  and  more  comfortable  phy- 
sical surroundings  than  the  average  home.    The  two  and  a  half  hours 
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a  day  are  spent  in  a  definite  method  which  both  occupies  and  trains 
restless,  active  bodies  and  minds.  ^Let  little  children  be  animals/  say- 
many.  All  right;  if  you  can.  Children  have  minds  and  they  will 
not  remain  mere  animals  no  matter  how  hard  you  try  to  make  them. 

"As  for  the  eye  strain,  which  is  so  dwelt  upon,  no  kindergarten,  of 
any  standing  whatever,  uses  pricking,  sewing,  stringing  of  straws 
and  paper,  or  peas  work.  What  bead  stringing  there  is,  is  done  with 
one-half  inch  wooden  beads  strung  upon  shoe  strings — surely  not 
much  strain  on  the  average  eye.  The  physical  examination  showed 
that  only  one  child  out  of  our  25  had  any  symptoms  of  near-sighted- 
ness or  astigmatism. 

"Now  as  to  the  inaccurate  mental  habits  of  which  we  are  accused. 
We  are  told  that  the  world  about  us  will  give  us  accurate  mental 
habits.  Is  that  true?  This  great  ^blooming  buzzing  world'  is  pretty 
liable  to  be  confusing — the  child  gets  a  variety  of  impressions,  but 
does  he  learn  to  connect  these,  and  is  any  one  educated  who  cannot 
relate  together  varied  experiences?  The  kindergarten  child  is  led  to 
observe  the  habits  of  animals,  birds,  flowers  and  the  simpler  activities 
of  men,  which  relate  to  his  vital  needs  of  food  and  shelter.  He  learns 
of  their  varying  importance,  and  of  how  these  relate  to  his  welfare. 

"What  the  child  sees  he  will  imitate ;  nothing  can  keep  him  from  it. 
The  child,  who  has  never  heard  of  kindergarten  imitates  everything  he 
sees  and  hears,  and  why  should  Miss  Porter  make  such  a  fuss  because 
the  kindergarten  lets  him  imitate  wholesome  activities.  That  is  the 
child's  way  of  finding  out  what  the  different  actions  of  men  and 
animals  are.  Through  these  plays  he  gains  physical  activity  and  free- 
dom of  expression  before  he  can  express  his  ideas  in  language  or 
writing.  His  gift  building  gives  him  the  most  definite  impressions 
of  form  and  number.  Story  work  also  gives  him  a  wide  range  of 
new  ideas,  new  words  and  helps  him  to  understand  a  variety  of  ex- 
periences, which  would  be  impossible  otherwise  for  him  to  have.  The 
valuable  habit  of  attention  is  also  formed  by  these  means. 

"The  spiritual  development  of  children  is  claimed  to  be  stunted  by 
our  pernicious  familiarity  with  the  wonders  of  the  earth.  Is  it  stunt- 
ing to  the  child  to  observe  the  winds  and  the  sun,  the  earth  and  the 
water?  Do  the  simple  old  myths  and  legends  about  these  make  him 
too  familiar  with  the  great  forces  of  nature  which  are  the  handiworks 
of  God?  One  great  value  of  the  kindergarten  is  entirely  omitted 
from  Miss  Porter's  article  and  that  is  its  great  socializing  value.  There 
are  certainly  some  dangers  from  associating  together,  but  there  are 
also  great  benefits.  People  have  to  live  together  in  this  world,  and 
they  have  to  learn  how  to  do  this.  The  average  child  in  the  home  is 
not  called  upon  to  adjust  himself  to  others  of  his  own  age,  he  may 
have  his  playthings  when  and  where  he  will,  but  the  kindergarten 
helps  him  to  realize  that  he  is  one  of  many,  that  there  is  always  the 
good  of  the  whole  to  be  considered,  and  that  the  individual  must  leam 
at  times  to  sink  his  individuality  for  that  good. 
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"As  for  obedience,  the  kindergarten  child  finds  that  the  law  is 
there  for  all  to  obe3\  A  larger  freedom  is  allowed  him  than  that  of 
the  child  in  the  grades,  but  though  the  laws  are  few  and  simple, 
nevertheless  they  exist,  and  must  be  obeyed. 

"As  for  the  harmony,  the  average  kindergarten  is  quite  as  artistic 
and  orderly  as  any  surroundings  the  average  child  will  ever  have. 
It  is  much  more  peaceful  than  his  play  on  the  streets  or  in  the  home, 
and  he  is  not  subjected  to  the  caprice  of  the  various  grown  up  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  but  leads,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours  a 
day,  an  organized,  harmonious,  law-abiding  life,  busy  with  the  things 
in  which  all  children  are  interested,  and  gaining  freedom  of  bodily 
expression,  the  foundation  of  right  mental  habits,  and  a  right  feeling 
for  things  and  people,  which  leads  to  a  right  feeling  towards  God.'* 


At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Playground  Association,  held  in 
Washington,  May  10-13,  Dr.  Bailey,  of  Cornell,  gave  an  address  on 
"Efficiency  in  Play'',  a  subject  which  is  creating  widespread  interest 
throughout  the  country. 

"Dr.  Bailey  urged  that  since  improvements  in  agriculture  are  in- 
creasing the  farmer's  leisure,  there  is  need  of  occupations  for  leisure 
moments.  Recreation,  he  said,  must  be  provided  for  old  and  for 
young,  and  must  be  broadly  educative.  It  must  not  be  dominated 
by  the  town,  but  developed  and  supported  by  the  farmer  folk  them- 
selves. He  hopes  to  see  in  every  farming  community  an  assembly 
hall  in  a  grove  with  picnic  tables,  speaking  stands,  an  athletic  field 
and  playground.  He  thinks  picnics  should  be  encouraged,  also  field 
days,  harvest  homes,  old  home  weeks,  church  festivals  and  fairs.  The 
last  mentioned,  he  says,  should  maintain  their  original  purpose  of 
building  up  agricultural  interests  instead  of  being,  as  at  present, 
chiefly  variety  shows.  In  each  rural  district  there  should  be  in  the 
future  some  one  who  shall  specialize  in  play,  and  who  shall  have  the 
same  relation  to  the  community  that  the  teacher  does  at  present. 

"He  urged  that  musical  and  dramatic  talents  be  searched  out  and 
developed.  He  would  like  to  see  short  plays  performed  in  grange 
halls,  schools  and  other  meeting  places,  the  themes  to  be  taken  from 
country  life — ploughing,  husking,  sugaring,  and  other  such  occupa- 
tions. Such  plays  might  well  be  substituted  for  traveling  shows, 
which  take  much  out  of  country  communities,  and  put  nothing  into 
them.  He  told  the  story  of  a  group  of  farmers  in  the  corn  belt  who 
exptessed  complete  satisfaction  with  their  lot  because  they  expected 
to  make  enough  by  the  time  they  were  fifty  to  retire  and  move  to  the 
city.  Incidents  like  this  indicate  that  only  the  economic  side  of  farm 
life  is  being  developed,  and  that  the  social  side  is  being  neglected." 


The  Proposed  Technical  School  at  Pullman.     Among  the 
numerous  bequests  of  Mr.   George  Mortimer  Pullman  was  that  of 
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$1,200,000,  for  the  founding  of  a  free  school  for  instruction  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  the  midst  of  the  in- 
dustrial community  which  bears  his  name,  and  to  whose  welfare  he 
gave  so  much  of  his  best  thought  and  effort.  The  original  bequest  of 
$1,200,000  has  already  more  than  doubled,  and  it  is  now  officially 
announced  that  the  Board  of  Directors,  of  which  the  Honorable  Frank 
0.  Lowden  is  president,  has  selected  a  campus  of  forty  acres  at  the 
northeast  corner  of  Indiana  Avenue  and  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh 
Street,  in  the  town  of  Pullman,  this  being  the  site  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  members  of  the  board,  is  best  adapted  for  all  the  requirements 
of  the  school.  It  was  purchased  by  the  board  three  years  ago  for  the 
sum  of  $100,000.  Careful  attention  has  from  time  to  time  been  given 
to  the  selection  of  a  principal  for  the  school,  in  order  that  the  board 
might  have  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  construction  plans.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Laenas  Gifford 
Weld  from  the  deanship  of  the  collegiate  faculty  of  the  Iowa  State 
University,  over  a  year  ago,  made  his  services  available,  and  he  was 
appointed  to  the  position  in  May  last,  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties 
September  first.  Mr.  Weld  will  devote  a  year  or  more,  as  may  be 
necessary,  to  the  examination  and  study  of  the  principal  technical 
and  trade  schools  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  it  being  the  opinion 
of  the  board  that  when  the  work  of  building  and  equipping  is  begun, 
there  will  be  definite  and  tangible  plans  upon  which  to  proceed. 


The  following  extract  from  an  address  by  President  Taft  to  the 
Methodist  Chautauqua,  at  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland,  is  sent 
out  by  authority  of  the  World's  Peace  Foundation.  It  should  be 
thoughtfully  read  by  the  teachers  of  the  land : 

"Treaties  with  England  and  France  are  of  the  utmost  importance, 
not  in  the  actual  prevention  of  war  between  those  countries,  because 
the  danger  of  such  a  cataclysm  as  that  is,  thank  God,  most  remote; 
but  they  are  most  important  as  steps  toward  the  settlement  of  all  in- 
ternational controversies  between  all  countries  by  peaceable  means 
and  by  arbitration.  The  fact  that  two  great  nations  like  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  or  like  France  and  the  United  States,  should 
be  willing  to  submit  all  controversies  to  a  peaceful  and  impartial 
tribunal,  can  but  work  for  righteousness  among  the  nations,  and 
for  a  willingness  on  their  part  to  adopt  the  same  means  for  the  set- 
tlement of  international  disputes.  To  have  these  treaties  not  ratified, 
therefore,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  to  have  any  hesita- 
tion and  discussion  of  a  serious  character,  in  respect  to  them,  would 
halt  the  movement  toward  general  peace  which  has  made  substantial 
advance  in  the  last  years.  To  secure  the  ratification  of  the  treaties, 
therefore,  appeal  must  be  made  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  nation.  This 
movement  has  attracted  the  attention  not  only  of  England  and  of 
France,  but  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and  of  the  Orient.    It  is 
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not  too  much  to  hope  that  there  are  a  number  of  others  who  will  be 
willing  now  to  sign  the  same  kind  of  treaties  as  those  already  made, 
and  that  we  may  ultimately  have  a  network  of  such  agreements  mak- 
ing long  strides  toward  universal  peace. 


The  committee  appointed  by  the  Chicago  school  board  to  consider 
the  equipment  of  general  high  schools  for  advanced  technical  work 
reports  as  follows : — 

"Pupils  who  enter  high  school  should  have  an  opportunity  of  choos- 
ing, in  accordance  with  their  aptitudes  and  capacities,  among  different 
departments  of  study,  but  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  just  graduated  from 
the  elementary  schools  should  not  be  asked  at  once  to  make  a  final  de- 
cision as  to  his  or  her  entire  high  school  education.  A  pupil  may  be- 
gin by  choosing  the  commercial  course,  and  later  find  that  the  techni- 
cal course  is  better  suited  to  him,  or  he  may  begin  a  technical  course 
and  after  the  first  year  or  two  desire  to  change  to  an  academic  course. 
For  these  reasons,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  pupils  who  have 
selected  a  general  course  should  have  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  technical  or  commercial  work,  and  vice  versa,  technical 
and  commercial  courses  for  boys  and  girls  should  be  offered  in  all  the 
general  high  schools  through  the  first  and  second  years.  In  this  way 
all  high  school  pupils  will  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  out  which 
course  is  best  suited  to  them,  and  an  opportunity  of  associating  with 
pupils  whose  choice  of  studies  may  ultimately  lie  in  a  different  direc- 
tion. During  the  first  two  years,  then,  every  pupil  who  desires  to  go 
to  high  school  will  be  able  to  get  the  work  he  requires  within  a  reason- 
able distance  from  his  home,  without  expense  for  car  fare,  or  at  least 
with  very  little  expense,  and  upon  social  equality  with  all  other  high 
school  pupils.  The  offering  of  technical  work  in  the  first  two  years 
of  the  general  high  schools,  convenient  of  access  to  all  pupils,  will 
make  it  unnecessary  to  continue  offering  these  two  years  of  work  in 
the  three  technical  high  schools  which  are  designed  to  serve  the  three 
sides  of  the  city  respectively.  In  these  three  schools  the  course  should 
begin  with  the  third  year.  Thus  the  three  technical  high  schools  will 
be  able  to  offer  in  addition  to  the  third  and  fourth  years,  a  fifth  and  a 
sixth  year,  that  is,  two  years  of  graduate  work. 

"There  will  be  a  marked  advantage  in  this  arrangement.  A  pupil 
who,  after  two  years  of  technical  work  in  a  general  high  school,  defi- 
nitely makes  up  his  mind  to  continue  in  the  technical  course  will  be 
transferred  to  a  school  where  the  technical  side  of  all  the  work  will  be 
emphasized,  where  the  work  will  be  more  practical,  and  where  the 
principal  will  be  specially  qualified  to  direct  this  class  of  work  and  be 
specially  interested  in  it.  In  the  same  way,  the  pupil  who  elects  to 
continue  in  a  commercial  course  or  in  an  academic  course  will  con- 
tinue in  a  school  under  the  direction  of  a  principal  whose  main  interest 
lies  in  academic  or  commercial  work,  and  who  is  better  abls  to  direct 
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ihe  academic  and  commercial  work  than  the  principal  of  a  technical 
high  school  would  be.  The  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  technical 
course  will  be  offered  only  in  the  technical  high  schools,  and  the  com- 
mercial and  academic  courses  will  be  offered  only  in  the  general  high 
schools. 

"The  expense  of  establishing  and  maintaining  in  every  public  high, 
school  of  the  city  a  complete  four-years'  technical  course  is  absolutely 
prohibitive.  The  initial  cost  of  equipment  is  great,  and  the  expense 
of  maintenance  is  undoubtedly  beyond  the  resources  of  the  board  of 
education.  The  Albert  G.  Lane  Technical  high  school,"  the  Richard  T. 
Crane  Technical  high  school,  and  the  Lake  high  school  are  now 
equipped  for  the  third  year  and  fourth  year  work  above  mentioned,  and 
also  for  the  fifth  year  work  above  mentioned.  The  sixth  year,  that  is, 
the  second  graduate  year,  could  be  provided  without  extraordinary  ad- 
ditional expense.  The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  two  years, 
but  not  more  than  two  years,  of  technical  work  be  offered  in  the  gen- 
eral high  schools,  and  that  four  years  of  technical  work,  beginning 
with  the  third  year  of  the  present  course,  be  offered  in  the  three  hig5 
schools  which  are  now  designated  specially  as  technical  high  schools. '' 


The  recurrence  of  the  Autumn  Conventions  suggests  to  the  thought- 
ful teacher  the  importance  and  the  value  of  his  professional  relations. 
These  Teachers'  Conventions  bring  together  the  bright  minds  and 
leading  spirits  among  the  educators  and  afford  the  opportunity  for  a 
profitable  exchange  of  ideas,  comparison  of  methods  and  the  sharing 
of  enthusiasms.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  force  makes  up  a 
not  unsympathetic  audience.  These  occasions  should  be  looked  upon 
as  much  more  than  mere  social  occasions  or  convenient  shopping  trips. 
We  fear  that  in  individual  instances  they  sometimes  degenerate  into 
something  of  that  kind.  But  on  the  whole,  they  are,  we  believe,  really 
appreciated  and  made  use  of  in  the  spirit  of  true  professionalism. 
Every  teacher  should  take  back  to  the  schoolroom  from  these  gather- 
ings something  that  is  new  and  fresh.  Every  teacher  should  return  to 
work  with  a  higher  ideal  of  teaching  and  a  nobler  ambition  to  be  of 
real  service  to  both  pupils  and  employers.  There  is  a  great  gain  in  get- 
ting the  conviction  that  teaching  is  a  real  profession  on  a  par  with  the 
ministry,  the  law,  the  medical  profession,  etc.  These  conventions  dem- 
onstrate this  fact  and  impart  this  feeling.  They  are  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  teacher's  preparation  for  the  highest  and  best  service.  Let 
us  appreciate  them  accordingly. 


Foreign  Notes 


Vocational  Education.  The  movement  for  vocational  education, 
as  it  has  developed  in  the  United  States,  has  a  dual  aspect.  It  in- 
cludes the  idea  of  a  new  direction  for  the  instruction  to  be  im- 
parted to  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  14;  and  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  trade  schools  for  the  preparation  of  youths  for  industrial 
pursuits. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that,  as  regards  the  first  purpose  indi- 
cated, the  European  countries  offer  very  few  suggestions  apart  from 
the  notable  work  conducted  at  Munich  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Kerschensteiner.  On  the  contrary,  trade  schools,  proper,  abound 
in  all  the  principal  cities  of  continental  Europe  and  are  rapidly 
multiplying  in  the  cities  of  England.  The  American  Consul  at 
Liege,  Belgium,  notes  in  a  recent  report  that,  in  that  city  of  170,000 
inhabitants,  trade  schools  have  developed  to  a  remarkable  extent  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years.  They  receive  subsidies  from  the  city  aggre- 
gating annually  172,3G1  marks  ($33,265).  Trade  schools  for  young 
girls,  in  which  they  are  taught  millinery,  lace-work,  flower-work, 
etc.,  cost  the  city  $6,127  annually,  in  addition  to  which  normal 
courses  for  teachers  in  these  schools  are  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
$7,102  annually. 

Switzerland,  with  an  area  of  only  15,976  square  miles,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  3,742,000,  that  is,  less  than  that  of  New  York  City,  holds, 
its  own  in  the  economical  struggle  with  its  larger  and  more  powerful 
neighbors  by  providing  each  of  its  subjects  with  the  best  possible 
practical  education,  accompanied  with  civic  and  ethical  instruction. 
Although  each  of  the  twenty-five  cantons  has  independent  control  of 
its  school  affairs,  the  federal  government  makes  appropriations  to  all 
the  cantons  for  the  furtherance  of  vocational  training.  The  total 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  in  1909  amounted  to  over  4,000,000 
franks  ($775,000).  These  grants  are  generally  appropriated  on  the 
condition  that  the  cantons'  and  districts  contribute  double  the  sum 
derived  from  the  federal  treasury.  Special  efforts  have  recently  been 
made  for  the  development  of  commercial  education.  The  laws  gov- 
erning the  subsidies  of  the  commercial  schools  were  revised  in  1909 
and  it  was  provided  that  thenceforth  not  only  commercial  high 
schools  offering  a  three-year  course,  but  also  commercial  schools 
with  one  or  two  year  courses  should  be  entitled  to  federal  aid.  The 
department  of  commerce  reserves  the  right  to  inspect,  at  any  time 
convenient  to  itself,  the  working  of  institutions  subsidized  by  the 
government. 


Typical  Trade  Schools.    The  following  account,  by  the  Ameri- 
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can  Consul-General  at  Cobur^,  of  a  trade  school  in  Bavaria  illus- 
trates the  manner  in  which  private  firms,  local  authorities  and  the 
general  government  combine  for  the  maintenance  of  such  enter- 
prises : 

At  the  instance  of  porcelain  manufacturers  in  Upper  Franconia 
and  Upper  Palatinate,  the  government  established  in  April,  1908,  a 
technical  school  at  Selb,  Bavaria,  the  center  of  the  porcelain  indus- 
try.    The  town  provided  the  rooms.     The  rules  for  admittance  are: 

(1)  Proof  that  the  public  school  education  of  applicants  has  been 
finished,  and  also  the  completion  of  the  15th  year;  (2)  an  unblem- 
ished character;  (3)  proof  that  the  applicants  have  had  at  least  one 
year  practical  training  in  a  ceramic  factory.  An  exception  to  the 
general  rule  admits  those  desiring  to  take  special  courses. 

The  day  school  provides  for  drawing  and  painting,  modeling,  and 
technical  instruction.  Elementary  instruction  is  also  given,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  for  study.  The  course  in  the  day  school  covers  two 
years,  and  in  the  finishing  school  one  year.  Among  the  branches  of 
study  are  general  chemistry,  ceramic  technology,  experimental  chem- 
istry, physics,  and  mineralogy,  instruction  in  the  German  language, 
industrial  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping,  sociology,  and  science  of  liv- 
ing. The  tuition  for  the  day  school  per  year  is  10  marks  ($2.38) ; 
for  subjects  of  the  German  Empire,  other  than  Bavarian,  50  marks 
($11.90);  and  for  foreigners,  100  marks  ($23.80).  The  finishing 
school  can  be  attended  free  of  charge  by  apprentices  or  helpers 
employed  in  ceramic  factories. 

The  faculty  consists  of  a  director,  a  teacher,  and  assistant  teacher 
for  special  subjects,  one  teacher  each  for  painting  and  modeling,  and 
two  elementary  teachers.  The  board  of  directors  is  composed  of  five 
factory  owners  or  managers,  two  master  modelers,  and  one  master 
painter. 

During  1908  to  1910  there  were  27  day  pupils,  10  finishing-school 
pupils,  and  5  female  pupils.  Scholarships  of  250  marks  ($59.50)  in 
value  were  awarded  to  5  scholars,  and  one  of  150  marks  ($35.70)  in 
value  to  1  scholar.  Eegarding  practical  work  accomplished,  it  is  said 
that  the  scholars  produced  183  different  models,  including  services, 
boxes,  vases,  and  plastic  art,  in  the  modeling  workshop,  partly  after 
their  own  designs.  All  articles  were  made  in  porcelain.  In  the  deco- 
rating workshop  400  pieces,  on  or  under  glazing,  were  painted. 

The  school  received  extensive  gifts  of  materials  from  the  industry, 
two  of  the  largest  firms  having  supplied  the  porcelain  mass  and 
plaster  of  Paris,  as  well  as  agreeing  to  undertake  the  burning  of  all 
molded  or  painted  work  of  the  school.  A  machine  factory  also  made 
the  school  a  present  of  various  molding  machines,  etc.,  while  dona- 
tions amounting  to  1,750  marks  ($416.50)  were  given  by  three  other 
factory  owners. 

The  Eoyal  Saxonian  Technical  School  at  Coburg  is  a  state  institu- 
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tion  under  the  supervision  of  the  ministry  of  industry.     The  school 
is  intended  for  all  who  desire  to  become 

(a)  masters  of  architecture  or  building  contractors,  but  espe- 
cially for  bricklayers,  carpenters,  stone  masons,  and  reinforced  con- 
crete workers,  to  enable  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  theoreti- 
cal knowledge  and  skill 'in  drawing  and  designing  which  is  necessary 
for  the  independent  pursuance  of  their  calling; 

(b)  for  training  future  overseers  of  super-  or  underground-struc- 
ture, in  the  office  or  on  the  building  place; 

(c)  for  preparing  candidates  for  the  middle  technical  positions 
with  the  government,  militia  or  railroad. 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  divisions :  superstructure  and  under- 
ground structure.  There  are  five  graded  classes,  the  course  in  each 
class  lasting  five  months.  The  three  lower  classes  are  for  instruction 
in  both  super-  and  underground-structure,  while  the  two  upper 
classes  are  divided  into  two  divisions  for  super-  and  underground- 
construction. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  admittance   are: 

1.  Completion  of  the  16th  year  of  age. 

2.  The  passing  of  the  highest  class  in  the  public  school  which  is 
often  supplemented  by  an  entrance  examination  in  German  and 
arithmetic. 

3.  A  previous  apprenticeship  of  12  months. 

The  tuition  fees  are  $19  for  the  school  half  year.  The  full  course 
covers  two  and  a  half  years.  In  addition  to  this,  scholars  are  re- 
quired to  pay  $3.60  per  year  for  necessary  writing  and  drawing 
paper,  and  each  scholar  is  loaned  a  drafting  board,  and  receives  medi- 
cal aid  free  from  the  school  doctor  in  case  of  sickness,  also  medi- 
cine, free  of  charge,  and  is  insured  against  accidents  in  the  school 
buildings,  or  while  making  school  walking  trips.  Scholars  whose  par- 
ents have  their  permanent  residence  in  the  Duchy  of  Saxe  Coburg 
Gotha  pay  only  $14.30.  A  fee  of  $2.40  is  charged  at  the  end  of  the 
school  course  for  a  certificate  of  examination. 


VocATioxAL  Guidance.  In  the  present  interest  in  vocational 
guidance  on  the  part  of  public  school  authorities  and  universities, 
special  importance  attaches  to  the  work  of  appointment  committees 
which  exist  at  certain  of  the  older  universities  in  England,  and  nota- 
bly at  Cambridge.,  The  latter  committee  has  just  issued  a  quinquen- 
nial report  in  which  is  noted  the  enormous  prejudice  that  existed 
in  business  circles  against  university  men  when  this  committee  was 
organized.  It  commenced  well,  however,  with  the  support  of  such 
practical  men  as  Lord  Rothschild  and  Sir  George  Gibb,  who  co-oper- 
ated with  energetic  university  men  to  make  the  enterprise  a  success. 
It  was  decided,  from  the  first,  that  the  committee  should  not  be 
regarded  as  an  agency  intended  to  find  posts  for  all  Cambridge  ap- 
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plicants;  it  was  not  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  pay;  it  was  to  ask  only 
a  small  registration  fee  and  no  commission  at  all,  so  that  the  appli- 
cant could  never  regard  it  as  under  any  pecuniary  obligation  to  find 
him  a  post.  The  committee,  therefore,  was  entirely  free  to  recom- 
mend only  picked  men,  and  by  adhering  to  this  policy  it  has  been 
a  conspicuous  success  and  now  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
business  world.  Two  years  after  its  foundation  the  university  ap- 
pointed a  syndicate  to  examine  and  report  on  the  working  of  the 
committee,  which  resulted  in  its  final  recognition  by  the  university 
itself.  The  members  of  the  committee  consist  of  representatives  of' 
the  university,  of  the  college,  and  of  the  outside  world.  It  main- 
tains close  relations  with  the  college  staffs  and  graduates  are  nomi- 
nated to  its  register  by  the  college  tutors.  It  is  now  making  the  ex- 
periment of  establishing  advisory  committees,  one  in  Yorkshire  and 
one  in  London,  for  consultation  on  matters  of  policy  and  also  as 
agents  for  widening  the  sphere  of  the  appointments  committee  it- 
self. Every  Cambridge  college  gives  subventions  toward  its  support, 
and  the  scientific  departments  of  the  university  find  it  well  worth 
their  while  to  do  so.  The  tutorial  system  of  the  university,  combined 
with  the  resident  system,  enables  the  college  authorities  to  gain  a 
real  insight  into  the  habits,  character,  and  abilities  of  their  students, 
and  hence  their  nomination  to  the  register  of  the  committee  is  in 
each  case  an  adequate  endorsement  of  the  applicant. 


An  International  Bureau.  The  International  Bureau  of  the 
Federation  of  Teachers  is  an  organization  originating  with  the  gen- 
eral federation  of  teachers  of  Belgium,  which  has  been  in  existence 
since  1905;  at  its  fifth  annual  reunion  held  in  Paris  August  3-7, 
1910,  the  following  data  were  reported:  Countries  represented  in 
the  federation — Prussia,  England,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bohemia,  Bul- 
garia, Denmark,  France,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  the  N'etherlands,  Rou- 
mania,  and  Switzerland.  The  number  of  teachers'  associations  com- 
prised m  the  federation  was  17,  having  a  total  membership  of 
400,300. 

The  purposes  of  the  federation  are  to  promote  the  interests  of 
teachers,  which  may  be  taken  to  mean,  primarily,  their  material  and 
political  interests,  although  their  professional  interests  are  also  in- 
cluded. For  the  last  named  purpose,  questionnaires  are  drawn  up, 
from  time  to  time,  relative  to  school  conditions  of  particular  moment 
to  teachers,  and  circulated  by  means  of  the  different  associations 
through  the  countries  represented;  in  this  way  important  informa- 
tion is  collected,  and  in  time  carefully  edited  and  published  in  the 
annual  of  the  federation. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book   Notices 

HOUSING  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL.  A  Practical  Study  of  Sunday 
School  Building's.  By  Marion  Lawrence.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  West- 
minster Press.     Price  $2  net.    Postage  12  cents. 

This  is  a  late  volume  in  a  series  of  modern  Sunday  School  manuals  edited 
by  Charles  Foster  Kent.  It  is  a  substantial  volume  giving'  an  adequate 
treatment  to  a  most  important  subject.  It  is  fully  illustrated  with  half 
tones  and  line  cuts  of  plans,  etc.  It  will  give  Sunday  School  workers  new 
ideas  about  the  possibilities  of  Sunday  School  work.  It  will  furnish  church 
building  committees  with  specific  aid  in  planning  their  work  so  as  to 
afford  the  best  facilities  for  this  important  branch  of  church  activity.  And 
it  will  do  much  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  public  a  new  sense  of  the 
advance  which  the  Sunday  School  has  made  in  the  past  few  years  and  of 
its  value  to  the  church  and  community.  This  book  ought  to  remain  for 
a  long  time  an  authority  on  its  subject.  It  should  be  widely  circulated 
among  the  churches,  pastors,  and  Bible  School  workers  of  the  world. 

WILSON'S  TOPICAL  INDEX.  Wilson  Index  Company,  10  Lovett  Place, 
Lynn,  Mass.     Price  $6.00. 

To  be  widely  read  is  an  honor  and  an  accomplishment.  To  be  able  to 
use  readily  the  results  of  one's  reading  and  scholarship  is  a  practical  ad- 
vantage which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  The  book  here  noticed  is  a 
marvel  of  ingenuity.  It  will  enable  the  teacher,  the  clergyman,  the 
statesman,  the  politician,  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  or  any  other  profes- 
sional worker  to  utilize  the  results  of  his  researches  and  it  will  place 
ready  at  hand  where  he  can  easily  find  it,  any  fact  or  quotation  which 
he  has  noted,  no  matter  how,  where  or  when  he  first  found  it.  One  entry 
of  a  book  is  enough  for  any  number  of  references  to  that  book.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  unfold  the  author's  plan  in  detail  but  will  advise  all  those 
who  have  felt  the  need  of  some  reference,  anecdote,  illustration  or  fact 
which  has  once  been  met  with  but  has  become  lost  in  the  depths  of  the 
sub-conscious  mind,  to  send  for  the  Topical  Index  and  begin  its  use. 

THE  NEW  EUROPE.  1789-1889.  With  Short  Notes,  Bibliographies, 
Biographies,  Diagrams  and  Maps.  By  Reginald  W.  Jeffery,  M.  A.,  Bras- 
enose  College,  Oxford.  Author  of  "The  Thirteen  Colonies  of  North 
America,"  etc.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    Price  $2.50. 

There  has  been  such  a  great  change  in  the  map  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  volume,  and  such  a  marvellous  development  along  all  lines 
of  human  activity,  that  the  story  of  the  causes,  and  the  accoxmt  of  the 
events  themselves  and  a  recital  of  their  consequences  would  easily  fill 
many  volumes.     The  author  has  aimed  to  condense  the  material  into  a 
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short  narrative.  Herein  is  the  value  of  this  particular  account.  It  is 
full  enough  to  be  fairly  comprehensive  and  sufficiently  condensed  to  be 
practically  useful  to  high  school  and  college  students.  The  maps  and 
diagrams  will  be  particularly  useful  to  pupils  v^ho  are  preparing  for  ex- 
amination.    The  biographical  matter  is  full  and  interesting. 

ANIMAL  INTELLIGENCE.  Experimental  Studies.  By  Edvsrard  L. 
Thorndike,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    Price  $1.60  net. 

This  volume  puts  within  reach  of  students  the  author's  experiments 
in  the  field  of  animal  intellect  and  behavior.  The  conviction  that 
all  life  is  one  and  that  much  can  be  learned  about  the  human 
mind  and  body  by  the  careful  study  of  lower  forms,  consti- 
tutes the  groundwork  of  such  psychological  and  physiological 
investigations.  The  present  volume  gives  the  results  of  long  and 
painstaking  research  and  it  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  modern 
scientific  method.  It  is  more  interesting  than  a  novel.  The  general 
reader  of  average  intelligence,  will  find  in  it  much  that  is  marvellous. 
The  student  of  biology  will  use  it  as  a  text  book,  and  the  psychologist 
will  give  it  a  prominent  place  in  his  reference  library. 

THE  PKACTICAL  USE  OF  BOOKS  AND  LIBRARIES.  By  Gilbert  O. 
Ward,  Supervisor  of  High  School  Branches,  Cleveland  Public  Library. 
Boston,  Mass.     The  Boston  Book  Company,  Publishers.     Price  $1.00  net. 

It  will  pay  any  user  or  buyer  of  books  to  purchase  this  volume.  Even 
in  dollars  and  cents  it  will  save  the  purchaser  its  price  many  times  over 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  It  provides  much  needed  instruction  in 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  books,  warning  the  inexperienced  buyer  against 
the  innumerable  fake  schemes  of  conscienceless  dealers  and  agents.  It 
gives  directions  how  to  use  books  and  libraries.  It  discusses  the  relative 
merits  of  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries  and  gives  specimen  pages  of  many 
of  them.  It  is  a  book  with  a  clearly  defined  purpose  and  definite  aim 
and  sticks  to  the  point  with  a  worthy  persistency  which  is  illuminating 
and  edifying. 

MOTHER  CAREY'S  CHICKENS.  By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  Illustrated 
by  Alice  Barber  Stephens.     Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     Price  $1.25  net. 

"Mother  Carey's  Chickens"  is  an  ideal  study  of  an  ideal  family  with  the 
dominant  note, — a  mother's  love  for  her  brood.  Mother  Carey  and  her 
four  children  are  taken  through  sorrow  and  privation  to  ultimate  happi- 
ness and  success.  Mrs.  Wig-gin.  has  developed  and  moulded  her  char- 
acters into  strong  and  loving  personalities,  widely  different  in  type,  but 
knitted  together  by  the  ideal  family  bond, — love  and  self-sacrifice.  In 
the  opinion  of  her  publishers  and  many  critics,  this  is  Mrs.  Wiggin's 
greatest  book  and  one  that  will  have  far-reaching  effect  as  a  simple, 
genuinely  interesting  story,  teaching  indirectly  a  great  moral. 
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LECTURES  ON  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF  ALGEBRA  AND 
GEOMETRY.  By  John  Wesley  Young,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Kansas.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company. 

These  lectures  contain  an  elementary"  account  of  the  logical  foundations 
of  algebra  and  geometry, — elementary  in  the  sense  that  the  technical 
mathematical  equipment  presupposed  on  the  part  of  the  reader  has  been 
duced  to  a  minimum.  The  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  give  a  general  ex- 
position of  the  abstract,  formal  point  of  view  developed  during  the  last 
few  decades,  rather  than  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  details  of  the  in- 
vestigations. The  lectures  have  been  prepared  for  publication  with  the  co- 
operation of  William  Wells  Denton,  Assistant  in  Mathematics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  with  a  note  on  the  Growth  of  Algebraic  Symbolism  by 
Ulysses  Grant  Mitchell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas. 

SPELLING  EFFICIENCY  IN  RELATION  TO  AGE,  GRADE  AND  SEX, 
AND  THE  QUESTION  OF  TRANSFER.  By  J.  E."  Wallace  Wallin,  Ph.  D., 
Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Clinical  Psychology  in  The  New  Jersey 
State  Village  for  Epileptics.     Baltimore,  Md.,  Warwick  and  York. 

This  is  an  experimental  and  critical  study  of  the  function  of  method 
in  the  teaching  of  spelling.  Two  years  ago  Dr.  Wallin  was  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  use  of  a  spelling  drill  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cleveland,  which  fulfilled  some  of  the  psychological  requirements  of 
a  good  drill  technique.  Since  the  same  method  was  used  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  city,  the  entire  system  constituted  an  experimental  school  in  spell- 
ing, and  afforded  favorable  conditions  under  which  to  conduct  an  experi- 
mental investigation  in  spelling.  The  book  contains  the  results  of  one 
such  investigation.  It  makes  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  a  subject 
that  is  ever  dominant  in  the  minds  of  all  teachers  and  ever  a  cause  of 
criticism  by  outsiders.  We  heartily  commend  the  monograph  to  the 
attention  of  all  teachers  and  school  officers. 

THE  TEACHING  OF  GEOMETRY.  By  David  Eugene  Smith.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Dr.  Smith  has  prepared  this  book  for  those  progressive  teachers  in 
geometry  who  believe  in  the  subject  for  its  own  sake.  The  book  stands 
for  vitalizing  geometry  in  every  legitimate  way;  for  improving  the  sub- 
ject matter  in  such  manner  as  not  to  destroy  the  pupil's  interest ;  for  so 
teaching  geometry  as  to  make  it  appeal  as  strongly  as  any  other  subject 
in  the  curriculum.  Dr.  Smith  offers  no  panacea,  champions  no  single 
method,  rides  no  hobby,  but  he  does  set  forth  the  reasons  for  teaching 
a  geometry  of  the  kind  we  have  inherited,  hoping  for  a  gradual  improve- 
ment in  the  science  and  in  the  methods  of  its  presentation.  The  head- 
ings of  some  of  the  chapters  will  best  indicate  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
book :  Why  Geometry  is  Studied ;  A  Brief  History  of  Geometry ;  Develop- 
ment of  the  Teaching  of  Geometry;  Efforts  at  Improving  Euclid;  The 
Textbook  in  Geometry;  Relation  of  Algebra  to  Geometry;  The  Axioms, 
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■  Postulates,  and  Definitions  of  Geometry;  How  to  Attack  the  Exercises; 
and  eight  chapters  devoted  to  the  leading*  propositions  of  books  one  to 
eight.  The  book  is  highly  Interesting  to  all  students  of  mathematics,  but 
it  is  of  immediate  and  pertinent  value  to  every  teacher  of  geometry.  It 
is  the  most  scholarly  and  able  book  thus  far  from  ihe  hands  of  Dr.  Smith. 

STANDAKD  SHOET  COUESE  FOE  EVENING  SCHOOLS.  By  William 
E.  Chancellor,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Norwalk,  Conn.  American 
Book  Co. 

A  surprisingly  large  number  of  the  seven  million  new  citizens  that 
in  the  past  ten  years  have  come  to  this  country  desire  instruction  in  the 
evening  schools.  It  has  been  found  that  the  ordinary  primary  textbooks 
are  entirely  unsuited  to  the  needs,  powers  and  interests  of  these  learners. 
The  purpose  of  Dr.  Chancellor's  book  is  to  present  a  systematic  course  of 
practical  elementary  lessons  in  English,  including  reading,  language, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  civil  government,  and  physiology  to  foreign-born  and 
adult  beginners  attending  evening  schools.  The  lessons  are  arranged 
with  due  regard  to  the  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  a  foreigner 
beginning  a  study  of  our  language ;  the  progress  is  slow  at  first,  but  the 
interest  increases  as  the  lessons  advance,  and  he  must  be  indeed  a  stupid 
fellow  of  a  foreigner  who  can  not  get  a  working  knowledge  of  our 
language  through  the  use  of  this  most  excellent  book. 

EITCHIE'S  FIEST  STEPS  IN  LATIN  AND  SECOND  STEPS  IN  LATIN. 
Edited  by  Frederick  C.  Staples,  Instructor  in  Latin,  the  Fay  School, 
Southborough,  Mass.     New  York,  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Eitchie's  Latin  textbooks,  the  changes 
and  additions  made  by  the  editor  materially  adding  to  the  value  of  the 
book.  The  principal  changes  are :  the  marking  of  all  long  vowel^ ;  the 
rearrangement  of  the  cases  in  declension,  following  the  order  adopted  in 
nearly  all  American  textbooks  and  grammars ;  and  the  substitution  of 
i  consonant  for  ;.  No  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  general  plan  of 
the  book. 

> 

TOMMY  TINKEE'S  BOOK.    By  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell,  author  of  "Boy 

Blue  and  His  Friends,"  "Polly  and  Dolly,"  etc.    With  frontispiece  in  color 

and  other  illustrations  by  Florence  Nosworthy.     12mo.     Decorated  cloth. 

60  cents.     Little,  Brown  &  Company,  Boston. 

The  third  book  of  a  series  well  calculated  to  interest  and  educate  in 
the  best  sense,  the  young  child  of  either  sex.  The  art  work  in  these  vol- 
umes is  of  high  order.  The  books  are  written  by  one  who  thoroughly 
understands  children.  She  gets  down  upon  the  floor  with  them,  so  to 
speak,  yet  always  with  a  purpose  that  is  directive  as  well  as  sympathetic 
and  loving.     She  is  just  the  kind  of  a  "grovsm-up"  that  children  love  to 
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have  play  with  them.  There  is  a  lot  of  fun  in  the  volume,  fun  with 
May  parties,  Christmas  Trees,  Jack-0-Lanterns,  Bird  Houses,  etc.  The 
language  is  simple,  so  that  children  who  ha^  just  learned  to  read  can 
read  for  themselves  about  these  other  children  who  are  having-  just  such 
good  times  as  they  themselves  are  having.  Both  teachers  and  parents 
will  find  this  series  one  of  the  best  on  the  market,  for  the  entertainment 
and  education  of  their  wide-awake  little  boys  and  girls. 

EDUCATION  AS  GROWTH.  By  L.  H.  Jones,  President  Miohigan  State 
Normal  College.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Here  is  a  book  which  we  can  most  heartily  commend.  All  our  readers 
know  the  great  reputation  which  Mr.  Jones  has  built  up,  in  the  teaching 
profession,  during  the  last  forty  years.  His  brilliant  work  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  Indianapolis  and  Cleveland  gave  him  national  fame 
to  which  he  has  been  adding  in  these  later  years  at  Ypsilanti.  This  little 
book  (275  pages)  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  all  these  years  of  study,  observation 
and  experience.  His  aim  is  the  culture  of  character.  After  stating  his 
point  of  view,  to  have  the  teacher  rouse  the  child  to  act  nobly  and  pursue 
his  career  untrammelled,  he  urges  the  pupil  on  to  self -activity,  self-revela- 
tion, self-direction  and  self-realization.  The  first  is  "the  characteristic  hu- 
man endowment  out  of  which  all  progress  is  possible."  In  the  second  the 
child  is  shown  mastering  the  world  of  knowledge.  In  the  next  the  child 
co-ordinates  his  knowledge  into  ideals  of  life  and  conduct.  While  the 
last  "treats  of  the  progress  of  a  person  in  self  culture  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  environment  in  the  school  and  home."  It  is  an  admirable  book, 
clear,  strong,  helpful,  optimistic.  It  is  such  a  book  as  teachers,  thought- 
ful parents  and  earnest-minded  young  people  should  read. 

Periodical  Notes. 

WilHam  Stearns  Davis's  "The  Western  Student  as  Seen  by  his  Instmctors"  in  the 
Kovember  Century,  shows  that  the  western  students  have  much  to  learn  from  the  East. 
They  must  learn  that  loitering  over  a  wise  old  book  is  not  necessarily  idleness ;  that  infor- 
mation is  not  knowledge ;  that  many  things  are  worth  learning  even  if  they  will  never  add 
a  penn^  to  one's  income.  But  it  is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  asserted  that  the  average  student 
of  tue  East  may  learn  as  much  or  more  from  the  average  student  of  the  West;  that  the 
four  years  of  college  are  not  four  years  of  polite  leisure  admixed  with  athletics  before 
entering  apon  the  true  business  of  life,  but  Tour  years  of  courageous  effort  toward  a  defi- 
nite end,  and  that  the  mere  chance  to  make  this  effort  is  worth  buying  perhaps  at  a  heavy 
price.    What  to  do  with  children  in  winter,  when  they  so  need  out-of-doors  and  the  health- 

glving  fresh  ai  ,  has  long  bothered  fond  fathers  and  mothers.  E'lith  P.  Kingman,  in  "  An 
lutdoor  Living-room  Gave  Health  to  Two  Tots,"  in  November  Sulmrban  Life  tells  of  a  $40 
balcony  that  solved  the  problem  for  one  family.  The  chubby  children  shown  in  the  illus. 
tratlori  bear  witness  to  the  success  of  the  plan.  The  scheme  was  simple.  The  balcony  was 
built  out  over  the  pantry  roof  and  here  the  kiddies  were  turned  loose  in  fair  weather  ana  foul, 
all  winter  long.  The  Novenibpr  Forum  opens  with  an  article  by  Walter  M.  Cabot  on  "  The 
Place  of  Beauty  in  American  Life."  Julius  Chambers  discusses  the  Munroe  Doctrine  in 
relat  on  to  actual  possibilities,  especially  in  connection  with  South  America;  Peter  McAr- 
thur  writes  on  the  Canadian  situation  and  the  undercurrents  of  the  last  election ;  and  there 
is  a  careful  study  by  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  of  The  Primitive  Working  Woman,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  whole  social  and  economic  position  of  women.  There  are 
other  excellent  articles.  An  admirable  article  for  fathers  as  well  as  mothers  is  found  in  the 
November  Delineator  entitled  "  Bringing  up  the  Boy."  It  is  by  Carl  Werner.  The  most 
notable  article  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  lor  October  is  that  by  Dan  Beard  on  *•  The  Boy 
Scoats  of  America." 
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SUPEEINTENDE^^T    S.    S.    StOCKWELL^    ChEYENNE,    WyOMING. 

|3iiimiiiiiiniiimiimit|oME  two  or  three  or  more  demands,  that  public 
I  ^^  I  school  courses  need  to  be  revised  and  readjusted, 
I  W  I  have  led  to  a  rather  definite  study  of  the  questions 
I  ^^  I  of  unification  of  the  course,  of  elasticity  in  grading 
$3iimiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiK$  ^^d  promotion,  of  differentiation  in  certain  grades 
I  I    and    of   elective    subjects.      These    questions   have 

i  i    been  studied  and  written  about  bv  educators,  dis- 

$iiiMi.iiimaiiiiii.iiinc$  cussing  the  matter  from  different  View  points  and 
angles.  The  high  school  has  come  in  for  a  large  share  of  this 
discussion.  Recently  there  has  been  a  movement  to  bring  more 
of  high  school  methods  and  some  of  the  elective  features  into  the 
upper  grammar  schools.  Departmental  teaching  has  proved  its 
strength  and  .exhibited  its  weakness.  There  has  been  a  de- 
cided movement  to  begin  to  divide  grade  pupils  into  groups,  the 
members  of  each  group  having  common  attainments  and  pur- 
poses. Shorter  periods  of  promotion,  individual  promotion,  and 
double  courses  of  grading  have  been  experimented  with  in  the 
grade  schools.  The  need  of  close  relation  between  kindergarten 
and  primary  school  has  been  recognized.  In  few  school  systems 
can  be  found  all  or  even  a  majority  of  these  matters  worked  out. 
That  there  may  develop  a  more  definite  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  and  with  the  hope  that  out  of  the  thought  and  discussion 
may  evolve  the  best  system  embodying  these  features,  the  follow- 
ing outline  and  discussion  is  presented.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  course  including  elementary  and  secondary  education  is  di- 
vided, somewhat  arbitrarily,  into  five  sections,  numbering  respec- 
tively from  I  to  Y  inclusive. 
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Section  I.     Sub-Pkimary. 

Into  this  are  received  at  given  periods  of  the  year,  preferably 
two,  though  more  if  necessary  to  meet  local  conditions,  all  pupils 
of  legal  school  age  who  have  not  previously  enrolled  in  school. 
The  work  here,  of  course,  will  for  some  months,  at  least  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  be  largely  kindergarten.  Games,  songs,  stories 
and  natural  means  of  self  expression  will  continue  during  all  this 
year  as  a  large  feature  in  the  work,  but  as  the  children  develop 
some  formal  work  may  be  undertaken.  Comparisons  and  rela- 
tions in  number  work,  simple  action  stories  in  reading  and 
phonics,  much  of  drawing,  some  blackboard  exercises  in  move- 
ments in  writing  and  the  like,  should  be  given,  the  purpose  of 
it  all  being  to  help  the  child  to  find  himself  and  to  do  just  as 
much  as  possible  to  develop  him  in  right  lines.  'No  attempt 
should  be  made  to  hurry  him  in  any  way.  Give  him  plenty  of 
time.  The  enrollment  per  teacher  in  this  grade  should  be  kept 
low — not  to  exceed  thirty,  and  attention  should  be  given  as  in 
all  well-regulated  primary  schools  to  training  pupils  to  self  di- 
rection and  self  activity.  From  this  grade  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  promote  till  the  end  of  the  school  year.  If  strong  pupils 
— physically,  mentally  and  morally — develop,  fit  the  work  here 
given  to  their  needs.  The  kindergarten  should  closely  relate  and 
merge  into  the  more  formal  work.  The  child  should  be  trained 
to  be  himself  in  every  true  sense,  yet  to  harmonize  completely 
with  the  group  in  which  he  is  a  member.  At  the  time  of  pro- 
motion into  Section  II,  Primary,  two  lines  of  development  are 
open:  a  Second  Grade  class  and  a  ^^B"  Grade  class.  The  ^'B" 
Grade  is  a  fast  moving  class  covering  as  much  work  in  a  given 
period  as  the  Second  Grade,  and  a  half  year's  work  more.  Every 
child  in  Grade  I,  who  is  strong  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  is  pro- 
moted into  "B"  Grade  and  every  pupil  in  Grade  One,  who  has 
completed  the  work  of  the  grade,  but  who  is  not  thoroughly  strong, 
is  promoted  to  Second  Grade — a  slow  moving  class.  Thus  every 
child  is  given  a  chance  according  to  his  ability. 

Section  II.     Pkimaey. 

The  teacher  in  this  section,  who  has  received  pupils  from  the 
First  Grade,  puts  them  in  Second  Grade  or  "B"  Grade,  according 
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as  the  teacher  in  the  First  Grade  has  promoted  them,  or  it  might 
be  in  a  larger  system  that  all  the  Second  Grade  pupils  would  be 
sent  to  one  teacher  and  all  the  ''B"  Grade  pupils  to  another ;  but 
all  that  is  a  matter  of  local  adjustment.  The  limits  for  each 
class  are  definitely  fixed,  one-fourth  of  the  work  between  sub- 
primary  arid  grammar  grades  to  be  covered  by  "B"  Grade,  one- 
sixth  by  Second  Grade.  If  a  '^B"  Grade  student  fails  for  any 
reason,  such  as  irregular  attendance  or  ill  health,  to  keep  up  with 
his  class,  he  may  be  transferred  to  Second  Grade.  At  promotion 
time  a  "B"  Grade  pupil  may  b6  promoted  to  "C  Grade — a  full 
year  promotion,  or  to  Third  Grade,  in  which  he  reviews  a  half 
year's  work  and  advances  a  half  year's  work.  A  Second  Grade 
pupil  may  be  promoted  to  Third  Grade — full  year's  promotion — 
or  to  "B"  Grade,  in  which  he  reviews  two-thirds  of  a  year  and 
advances  one-third.  The  same  options  obtain  at  promotion  time 
with  regard  to  Third  Grade,  Fourth  Grade  and  *'C"  Grade.  A 
pupil  may  be  transferred  any  time  during  the  year  to  a  class 
either  moving  slower  or  faster  than  the  one  he  is  in,  according 
as  he  i^ay  need.  A  pupil  absent  from  school  for  any  reason  may, 
on  his  return,  be  accommodated  in  a  class  doing  relatively  near 
the  work  he  was  having  when  he  stopped.  Classes  are  not  one 
year,  or  one-half  year  apart,  at  a  given  period,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  primary  section  the  letter  and  figure  grades  come  together 
and  have  covered  the  same  work.  Under  the  arrangement  a  pupil 
may  have  given  two  or  three  years  to  the  work  of  the  primary 
grades,  and  three  or  four  years  to  the  work  below  the  intermediate 
grades. 

Section  III.     Intermediate. 

In  this  section,  "D"  Grade  and  Fifth  Grade  begin  at  the  same 
stage  in  the  work  and  progress  at  different  rates.  All  the  options 
suggested  to  different  grades  in  Section  II  obtain  in  this  section. 
All  the  advantages  as  to  transfer  or  to  pupils  returning  after 
absence  are  to  be  found.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  a  given  stu- 
dent may  have  any  one  of  the  following  lines  below  the  grammar 
section,  and  not  repeat  the  work  of  any  portion.*  Grades  1,  2,  3^ 
4,  5,  6b,  and  6a, — seven  years  in  all;  Grades  1,  2,  3,  4,  D,  and 
E — six  years  in  all.     This  is  an  advantage  to  a  student  who  is 
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more  capable  as  he  grows  older.  Grade  1,  B,  C,  5,  6b,  and  6a, 
this  is  an  advantage  to  a  student  who  is  less  capable  as  he  grows 
older.  Grades  1,  B,  C,  D,  and  E — five  years:  only  a  very  un- 
usual child  could  or  should  be  permitted  to  undertake  this.  Of 
course,  if  a  pupil  needs  to  repeat  work  at  any  given  point,  he 
would  have  to  take  more  time,  the  amount  of  time  depending  on 
the  amount  of  repetition. 

Section  IV.     Geammae. 

Up  to  this  time  all  students  have  been  doing  the  same  kind  of 
work,  but  now  we  have  reached  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  end 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  age.  This  is  the  point  at  which 
many  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls,  leave  school.  The  great  detri- 
ment in  this  is  not  to  the  school,  but  to  the  state  and  to  the  pupil. 
There  ought  to  be  a  radical  departure  in  our  school  practices  and 
training  at  this  stage.  Pupils  and  parents  and  teachers  should 
confer  freely  and  the  needs  and  ambitions,  as  far  as  may  be,  of 
each  individual  pupil  considered  and  each  pupil  classified  in  one 
of  two  courses,  one  for  the  want  of  a  better  term  called  '^Cultural" 
and  another  for  the  same  reason  called  "Vocational."  In  the 
cultural  course  the  work  given  in  mathematics  should  not  be 
pure  arithmetic,  but  elementary  algebra  and  concrete  geometry 
included  and  an  effort  made  to  unify  the  three;  an  opportunity 
should  be  offered  to  begin  a  modern  language ;  the  work  in  gram- 
mar and  literature  should  be  closely  related  and  bear  a  close  re- 
lation to  what  is  to  follow  in  high  school.  In  the  vocational  course 
the  work  given  in  mathematics  should  place  more  emphasis  on 
actual  business  practices  as  applied  to  trade;  geography  and  its 
relation  to  commerce  should  be  given;  the  work  in  grammar 
should  be  planned  more  to  meet  the  needs  of  business  activities. 
At  this  point  some  electives  should  be  allowed,  about  two  in  each 
course,  the  cultural  course"students  being  permitted  to  take  manual 
training  from  the  vocational  course ;  the  vocational  course  students 
being  permitted  to  take  a  modern  language  from  the  cultural  course 
and  all  natural  science  that  their  program  might  admit.  At  this 
point,  too,  some  departmental  work  might  well  be  arranged  for, 
so  that  the  modern  language,  natural  science  and  manual  training 
could  be  handled  by  specialists.  But  it  would  seem  wise  to  still 
leave  several  of  the  other  subjects  in  the  hands  of  one  regular 
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room  teacher,  who  can  look  after  the  matter  of  right  habits  of 
study,  moral  ideals  and  general  discipline.  We  should  not  find 
a  severe  differentiation  at  this  point  in  most  schools  and  there  is 
a  distinctive  advantage  in  having  students  of  all  shades  of  ideals 
and  ambitions  mingling  in  class  rooms.  Under  this  arrangement 
the  average  cultural  course  student  would  be  better  prepared  for 
high  school  and  the  vocational  course  student  would  be  better  pre- 
pared for  service  if  he  drops  out  of  school  and  many  more  would 
remain. 

Section  V.    High  School. 

The  differentiation,  which  was  begun  in  Section  IV,  the  gram- 
mar grades,  would  be  continued  through  high  school.  The  exact 
subjects  given  in  each  course  would  be  again  a  matter  of  local 
adjustment  but  would,  of  course,  follow  the  general  lines  usually 
given  in  the  different  courses  of  standard  high  schools.  Here 
again  there  would  be  opportunity  for  considerable  elective  choice. 
In  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  high  school  work  of  any  course  the 
student  may  choose  one  elective,  and  in  many  cases,  if  the  student 
so  desired,  substitution  of  what  to  him  seemed  a  more  desirable 
subject  could  be  made.  In  the  diagram  accompanying  this  article 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  particular  elective  in 
any  course — the  smaller  high  school  would  probably  not  offer  a 
subject  as  an  elective  not  given  in  some  regular  course,  while  the 
large  high  school  could  offer  as  diverse  a  group  as  their  resources 
would  permit.  Of  course,  in  high  school  departmental  work  would 
be  the  rule,  but  especially  in  the  first  year  considerable  attention 
should  be  given  to  habits  of  study  and  the  like,  but  the  student 
comes  to  this  section  somewhat  prepared  for  departmental  work 
since  there  has  been  going  on  in  the  grammar  section  a  gradual 
transition  to  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  every  sec- 
tion to  so  arrange  work  that  the  individual  needs  would  be  met. 
Account  has  been  taken  in  upper  grades  and  high  school  of  the  fact 
that  different  lines  of  work  lie  before  different  students.  The 
whole  scheme  is  an  attempt  to  meet  the  individual  capacity  of  each 
pupil  at  each  stage  of  his  development  and  to  meet  the  individual 
wishes  and  ambitions  of  pupils  and  of  parents  for  their  children 
at  a  stage  where  these  begin  to  be  most  manifest. 


Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Modern 
Languages* 

Pkofessoe  C.  H.  Handschin,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

f """"""°" =f  HE  first  notices  of  what  is  known  in  Europe  as  the 

Reform  Method  of  teaching  modern  languages,  be- 
gan to  appear  in  American  periodicals  about  1892. 
Since  then  the  growth  of  this  method  in 'the  United 

^iiiiiuiiiiiiaii iiiij    States  has  been  constant,  although  slow.     The  Re- 

I  I    form  Method  is  a  direct  method  which  demands 

I  I    that  the  foreign  idiom  be  used  in  the  class-room  and 

$»iiiiiiiimaiiiiiiiiiiii[$  which  bases  upon  thorough  and  scholarly  prepa- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

One  of  the  tenets  of  the  Reform  is  that  the  Realien,  i.  e.,  any- 
thing pertaining  to  the  civilization  and  institutions  of  the  foreign 
country,  as  illustrated  by  pictures,  busts,  portraits,  maps,  objects, 
also  reading  texts,  etc.,  should  be  displayed  in  the  class-room  and 
the  student  made  familiar  with  them. 

Some  will  perhaps  not  agree  with  us  here,  but  I  am  here  to 
plead  for  such  teaching  and  to  justify  it  as  best  I  may. 

In  the  old  plan  of  instruction,  the  Realien  had  no  place.  Per 
the  first  thing,  they  had  not  been  customary  in  the  teaching  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  indeed  are  not  yet  io  any  marked  extent.  How 
then,  should  the  old  school  have  come  by  their  use? 

Moreover,  some  few  would  tell  us,  even  today,  that  these  things 
are  unnecessary,  yea,  undignified  and  unpedagogical.  Pictures, 
post-cards,  booklets:  these  are  for  the  kindergarten.  The  spirit 
of  the  language,  they  discant,  does  not  reside  in  these,  the  power- 
ful analytic  and  constructive  thought  of  German  scholars  cannot 
be  thus  conveyed ;  the  judicial  and  synthetic  faculties  of  the 
mind  cannot  be  thus  nurtured ;  and  we  feel  properly  subdued. 

Again,  how  were  teachers  to  use  the  Realien  when  there  were 
practically  none  to  be  had.  Even  today  they  are  none  too  accessi- 
ble.   It  requires  time  and  work  to  gather  a  good  collection,  and,  in 

♦Read  at  the  Sixth  annual  Conference  of  the  Secondary  School  Principals  and 
Teachers  in  the  accredited   Schools  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Feb.,  1911, 
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addition,  ingenuity  to  make  effective  use  of  them — all  of  which 
proved  an  effective  bar  to  their  early  introduction. 

How'did  teachers  first  come  to  advocate  the  Realien?  It  came 
about  by  their  noticing  that  more  interest  can  be  awakened  in 
Paris  or  London  by  showing  maps,  plans,  etc.  of  those  cities  than 
by  merely  reading  Victor  Hugo's  or  Dickens'  description  of  them ; 
that  the  landscape  in  Storm's  "Der  Schimmelreiter"  can  be  made 
more  real  by  the  additional  use  of  a  photograph  than  by  merely 
reading  Storm's  description ;  or  that  the  personality  of  Bismarck 
takes  on  more  color  and  individuality  upon  viewing  a  reproduction 
of  Begas'  famous  statue  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  than  by  merely 
reading  his  speeches.  Or,  again,  the  student  read  about  a  Kaclie- 
lofen,  and  had  but  a  very  hazy  notion  of  the  thing  itself  until  it 
was  explained  in  the  presence  of  a  photographic  reproduction. 
And  so  on  through  the  whole  range  of  objects,  costumes,  utensils, 
buildings,  etc. 

Such  use  of  the  Realien  has  been  advocated  repeatedly  in  Amer- 
ica as  well  as  abroad,  with  the  result  that  many  schools  are  now 
using  them  to  a  considerable  extent.* 

But  why  should  we  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  as  we  do,  that  the 
class-room,  of  the  teacher  of  modern  languages  should  he  so  ap- 
pointed that  the  student  entering  it  shall  he  transplanted  in  spirit 
to  the  country  and  life  of  the  people  ivhose  language  he  is  study- 
ing? For  this  reason:  To  inculcate  SprachgefUhl  we  must  sur- 
round the  student  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  foreign  country.  How 
may  this  be  accomplished  ?  We  answer,  primarily  by  dint  of  the 
teacher's  personality,  thorough  preparation  and  untiring  zeal.  But 
perhaps  there  are  means  to  make  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
more  effective. 

Do  you  not,  when  you  wish  to  teach  a  lesson  in  patriotism,  dis- 
play the  American  flag  ?  Do  you  not  sing  the  national  songs  ?  Do 
you  not  show  pictures  of  the  minute  men  at  Lexington,  Washing- 
ton crossing  the  Delaware,  and  Patrick  Henry  thundering  forth 

•Since  It  may  be  of  value  to  teachers  who  may  be  attempting  to  raise  funds 
or  get  appropriations  for  a  better  equipment  of  "Realien,"  the  following  books 
and  articles  which  advocate  the  use  of  the  "Realien,"  are  adduced.  The  list 
could,  of  course,  be  greatly  increased: 

Bahlsen:   New  Methods  of   Teaching  Modern   Languages.      Ginn   &   Co. 

Arnold:    School   Review.      13,    540    ft. 

Jenkins:  School  Review.  13,  80  ff. 

Chambers:  School  Review.  12,  473  ff. 

Victor:  Educational  Review.   4,   80  ff. 

Proceedings  of  the  N.   E.  A.   1904   p.  533  ff.   ibid.   1908  p.   640  ff. 

Kern:  School  Review.  13,  293  ff. 
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his  immortal  peroration  ?  x\nd  will  not  this  same  sort  of  means 
stand  the  hard-worked  language  teacher  in  good  stead  when  seek- 
ing to  instill  a  proper  appreciation  of  German  or  French  history, 
civilization  and  institutions  ? 

A  perfectly  equipped  class-room  should  possess:  good  maps  of 
the  foreign  country,  plans  of  its  cities,  busts  or  portraits  of  its 
great  men  and  women,  a  few  good  reproductions  of  the  great  mas- 
terpieces of  art,  pictures  of  landscape  and  architecture,  a  lan- 
tern or  reflectoscope,  with  full  equipment  of  slides  and  cards 
illustrating  the  customs,  utensils,  institutions,  history,  geography; 
also  almanacs,  magazines,  theatre  bills,  atlases,  guide  books,  etc. 

This  may  seem  a  formidable  and  almost  prohibitive  equipment, 
but  a  less  expensive  one  will  do.  I  append  suggestions  for  a  $25 
and  a  $50  equipment,  for  the  German  class-room: 

$50  Outfit. 

1.  Histories  and  atlases  of  foreign  countries,  biographies  in 
ture  will  be  found  in  the  school  library. 

English;  also  English  translations  of  the  foreign  litera- 

2.  Leeders,  Wandkarte  von  Deutschland.  A  political  map 
with  relief  features.  Excellent.  Unmounted  $1.25; 
mounting   $1.00    $2.25 

3.  Konnecke,  Bilderatlas  zur  Deutschen  Litteratur.  Con- 
tains portraits,  fac-similies,  etc.  $7.50.  Abridged  edition    $1.50 

4.  Kiirschner.  Das  ist  des  Deutschen  Vaterland — Pictures 
of  German  landscape,  architectute,  art,  etc.,  with  ex- 
planatory text    $3.00 

5.  Reclams  Universuum  (Liepzig),  a  richly  illustrated 
weekly.    Very  valuable  for  current  events.  $3.50  a  year    $3.50 

6.  Portraits  of  Luther,  Goethe,   Bismarck,  Schiller,  Les- 

sing.     One  dollar  each    $5.00 

7.  Deutsches  Liederbuch.    Heath  &  Co.,  Boston $0.75 

8.  Eive  hundred  colored  post-cards  at  2  cents  each $10.00 

9.  If  the  school  does  not  possess  a  reflectoscope,  100  lan- 
tern slides  at  20  cents   $20.00 

10.  Badeker  (guide  book)  for  l^orthern,  for  Southern  Ger- 
many, for  the  Rhine,  each  about  $1.70,  possibly  second 

hand  at  about  $1.00  to  $1.50 $4.00 

$50.00 
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Omitting  Xo.  6  and  ]^o.  9  makes  a  good  $25  outfit. 

See  Bibliotheca  Pedagogica.  F.  W.  Kleukens  for  further  sug- 
gestions. 

All  of  the  above  may  be  ordered  of  G.  Stechert,  9  E.  16  St., 
!N'ew  York,  or  Steiger  &  Co.,  25  Park  Place,  Kew  York. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  equipment:  Some  of  us  have  not  used 
what  equipment  we  have.  We  have  a  map  which  is  very  rarely 
used ;  atlases  Avhich  do  no  service,  and  songs  which  are  never  sung. 

In  the  first  place,  no  equipment  will  make  your  student  feel 
that  he  is  in  the  foreign  country,  unless  the  measures  of  the  for- 
eign language  gi'eet  him  in  your  class-room  and  unless  his  mother 
tongue  is  quite  effectually  banished. 

This  means  for  the  teacher  guarding  himself;  it  means  assidu- 
ity; it  means  that  French  and  German  politeness,  that  French 
and  German  small  talk  on  the  weather,  etc.,  shall  be  in  evidence. 
It  means  that  the  French  and  German  weekly  shall  be  used  to 
arouse  interest  in  the  current  foreign  affairs;  that  the  almanac 
and  pictorial  atlas,  etc.  shall  ever  be  open  to  illustrate  the  daily 
reading,  and  t^at  the  localities  met  with  in  the  reading  be 
pointed  out  on  the  map  hy  the  student. 

It  means,  too,  that  French  and  German  holidays  be  celebrated. 
Just  as  we  celebrate  Washington's  and  Lincoln's  day,  so  Schiller's 
and  Racine's  birthdays,  and  the  Fall  of  the  Bastile  and  the  Proc- 
lamation of  the  German  Empire  should  be  celebrated. 

Thus  your  classroom  may  become  a  little  France  or  a  minia- 
ture Germany,  a  place  where  a  Frenchman  or  a  German  would 
not  feel  absolutely  out  of  place.  And  your  student  shall  be  able 
to  say,  "I  too  in  Arcady",  for  to  him  Germans  and  Frenchmen 
will  have  become  real  folks  and  Germany  and  France  real  coun- 
tries, not  entirely  a  thing  of  the  book,  of  the  dead  letter,  to  be  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  school  days  are  over. 

It  might  not  even  be  a  poor  accomplishment  if  the  general 
effect  of  your  teaching  were  to  inspire  in  each  of  your  students 
the  ambition  sometime  to  visit  the  country  to  whose  language  and 
life  you  have  introduced  him. 

Translating  from  the  foreign  language  is  not  the  most  profitable 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  student  understands  the  text 
in  hand. 
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Elsewhere  I  have  written  as  follows: 

Teacher :  Do  you  understand  this  passage  ? 

Student:  Yes,  sir. 

T :  Then  it  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  translate  it. 

Teacher:  Do  you  understand  this  passage? 

Student:  I^o,  sir. 

T :  Then  you  cannot  translate  it. 

Translation  is  used  in  various  ways  and,  for  various  purposes. 
1,  As  a  mental  drill.  2,  As  a  drill  in  the  use  of  English.  3,  As 
a  means  of  comprehending  the  foreign  idiom.  4,  As  a  means  of 
gaugeing  the  student's  comprehension  of  the  text.  In  all  these 
ways  translation  may  be  made  highly  profitable. 

As  a  means  of  mental  discipline  it  has  long  been  held  in  high 
esteem.  It  has  been  rightfully  said  that  translation  makes  neces- 
sary first,  an  exact  comprehension  of  the  forms  and  inflections 
of  the  foreign  idiom,  and  second,  as  a  drill  in  English  it  necessi- 
tates a  fine  discrimination  between  words  of  the  mother  tongue. 
Third,  as  a  means  of  comprehending  the  foreign  text  also,  trans- 
lation may  be  properly  defended.  When  the  student  establishes 
equations  between  English  and  foreign  words,  he  is  doing  the 
same  sort  of  work  he  does  in  algebra  and  arithmetic.  Thus,  if 
a  equals  b,  and  c  equals  d  and  e  equals  f,  then  a  plus  c  plus  e 
equals  b  plus  d  plus  f. 

This  sort  of  work  he  continues  until  he  acquires  a  broad  range 
of  symbols  in  the  new  language  and  considerable  dexterity  in 
paralleling  them  with  the  symbols  of  his  mother  tongue.  This 
is  not  a  bad  way  to  get  the  meaning  from  the  foreign  text.  In- 
deed, if  we  were  to  invent  a  machine  for  turning  German  into 
English  we  had  best  work  along  this  line.  Any  other  would  be 
round  about.  Lastly  translation  as  a  test  of  the  student's  under- 
standing of  the  text  is  not  only  pedagogically  sound,  but  this 
test  is  practically  a  specific.  It  gets  at  the  necessary  thing  in  an 
exact  way.  We  may  liken  it  in  its  exactness  to  a  chemical  reac- 
tion. You  know  by  the  reaction  just  what  you  had  to  start  with. 
1^0  alert  teacher  can  be  fooled  as  to  the  preparation  and  under- 
standing of  his  student,  unless  forsooth  the  child  has  been  plough- 
ing with  another  man's  calf,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  in  this  con- 
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nection,  another  man's  horse,  when  to  be  sure  this  method  does 
offer  a  difficulty. 

So  far  I  seem  to  have  made  out  a  pretty  good  case  for  trans- 
lation. Let  us  see  now  whether  there  are  any  drawbacks  and 
above  all,  whether  we  can  offer  anything  better,  for  we  remember : 

Das  ist  die  heste  Kritih  von  der  Welt, 
Wenn  einer  nehen  das,  was  ihm  misfdllt, 

Etiuas  Eignes  Bessers  stelU. 

First,  merely  as  a  mental  drill,  it  seems  to  me  the  modern 
languages  should  never  have  replaced  Latin  and  Greek,  subjects 
which  enjoy  the  veneration  of  all  and  the  books  for  the  teaching 
of  which  are  far  superior  to  modern  language  text  books.  Besides, 
the  reformers  have  shown  us  how  the  mental  discipline  may  be  had 
without  the  use  of  translation,  as  we  shall  show. 

Second,  as  a  drill  in  English  it  appears  rather  questionable  in 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  teachers  of  English  as  well  as  in  the 
opinion  of  the  teachers  of  the  foreign  languages  themselves.  It 
may  very  pertinently  be  asked  "Is  the  German  or  French  class- 
room pre-eminently  a  place  for  the  teaching  of  English?"  "Is 
the  French  or  German  instructor  pre-eminently  the  person  to  im- 
part such  instruction?"  Even  the  best  equipped  teacher  of  for- 
eign language  occasionally  stumbles  into  bad  English  when  con- 
ducting a  French  or  German  recitation,  however  idiomatically  he 
may  use  the  language  at  other  times.  Have  not  the  greatest  trans- 
lators done  so  ?  Indeed,  is  he  not  the  more  prone  to  it  the  more 
deeply  he  feels  the  foreign  idiom  ? 

However  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  may  properly  be 
used  as  a  drill  in  English  and  we  do  not  inveigh  against  it  as 
such.  We  wish  simply  to  make  clear  that  this  is  not  the  best 
method  of  learning  a  foreign  language. 

Concerning  translation  as  a  means  of  comprehending  the  text 
we  said  that  a  machine  which  would  pick  out  symbol  for  symbol 
would  be  the  most  economical.  Likewise  would  this  method  be 
the  best  for  us  to  employ — if  the  human  mind  were  a  machine. 
But  it  is  not.  It  will  do  more  work  if  allowed  to  follow  its  own 
laws. 

Now  one  of  its  laws  is  that  it  does  not  think  in  such  word  sym- 
bols, but  in  sentence-symbols.  If  allowed  to  grasp  the  foreign 
thought-symbol   therefore,   instead   of   the   word   svmbol,    it   can 
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assimilate  the  foreign  idiom  far  more  rapidly.  It  also  retains 
it  far  more  tenaciously  because  accustomed  to  retain  sentence  sym- 
bols. Asking  the  mind  that  it  retain  word-aymbols  is  like  asking 
a  mower  to  cut  a  swath  say  one-fourth  as  wide  as  he  is  able  and 
accustomed  to  cut. 

But  some  one  interposes :  It  is  easy  enough  to  grasp  short  collo- 
quial sentences,  but  how  when  the  student  comes  to  the  more  in- 
volved forms  of  expression  ?  Will  he  then  not  necessarily  have 
recourse  to  the  word  for  word  process?  And  we  must  admit  that 
here  lies  the  crux  for  the  teacher :  the  bridging  over  from  the  easy, 
objective  language  of  the  first  year  to  the  more  complex,  and  to 
the  expression  of  abstract  thought  of  the  later  study. 

But  the  difficulty  is  not  insuperable.  For  just  as  the  mind 
proceeds  naturally  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  and  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract  in  learning  the  mother  tongue,  so  in  the 
learning  of  an  additional  language. 

The  adult  as  well  as  the  child  concludes  readily  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown,  and  devises  the  meaning  of  new  thought 
symbols  presented,  from  their  setting,  their  context,  and  their 
resemblance  to  other  known  combinations,  whether  these  be  in  the 
mother  tongue  or  elsewhere. 

And  again  just  as  the  meaning  of  a  phrase  of  the  mother 
tongue  is  often  not  fully  grasped  upon  its  first  presentation  but 
only  upon  hearing  it  in  additional  and  varied  settings,  and  just 
as  in  the  learning  of  the  mother  tongue  the  dictionary  often  helps 
the  learner  out  of  his  quandary,  so  likewise  in  the  foreign  idiom. 
And  finally  I  need  only  revert  to  the  oft-discussed  fact  that  the 
whole  matter  of  a  full  comprehension  of  a  text  by  means  of  the 
ordinary  transliteration  is  rather  doubtful. 

When  we  concede,  as  we  did  a  few  months  ago,  that  transla- 
tion as  a  means  of  gauging  the  student's  knowledge  of  a  text 
is  a  specific  for  getting  at  the  needed  thing  in  an  exact  way, 
do  we  thereby  commit  ourselves  to  it  in  practice  ?  N^ot  if  any  one 
can  show  us  a  better  way,  shorter  and  more  profitable,  of  getting 
at  the  same  end. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who,  like  Mr.  Sisson,*  undertake 
to  show  that  the  distance  from  the  percept  to  the  English  word  is. 
equal  to  the  distance  from  the  percept  to  the  German  word,  i.  e.^ 

•School  Review.  15.  508  ff. 
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for  our  students  and  that  therefore  the  distance  by  way  of  the 
English  word  is  necessarily  greater. 

The  truth  is,  the  percept  and  the  English  word  are,  for  one 
to  the  manner  born  coincident,  and  the  phenomenon  cannot  be 
properly  represented  by  this  device.  "What  is  necessary,  however, 
is  by  thinking  often,  directly  from  the  percept  to  the  German  word, 
to  establish  practical  coincidence  of  percept  and  word,  just  as 
long-continued  {)ractice  has  done  in  English. 

This  is  the  better  way  which  the  direct  method  shows,  and  to 
be  practical  we 'may  say  that  it  may  be  accomplished  by  having 
the  text  told  in  the  student's  own  words,  with  variations  of  person 
and  number,  etc.  if  desirable.  His  understanding  of  individual 
words  is  brought  out  by  the  use  of  synonyms  and  antonyms,  thus 
affording  a  review  of  vocabulary,  while  if  ^nj  of  these  devices 
do  not  readily  yield  the  desired  result,  the  question:  ^^Ques'ce 
que  ca  veut  dire  en  Anglais?"  may  be  retorted  to.  Besides, 
sporadic  translation  need  not  be  absolutely  banished.  At  times,  even 
a  long  passage  or  a  short  story  might  be  assigned  to  upper  classes 
for  englishing  which  might  then,  as  Inglisf  suggests  be  marked 
and  credited  as  English  by  the  teacher  of  English  and  as  a  trans- 
lation by  the  teacher  of  German  or  French. 

As  to  the  mental  discipline  side,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  mental  operation  involved  in  finding  the  German  syn- 
onym or  antonym,  i.  e.,  finding  a  German  equivalent,  is  as  val- 
uable as  finding  an  English  parallel.  Besides,  the  students' 
answers  are  in  great  part  in  German  sentences,  even  from  the 
first,  which  means,  as  I  take  it,  that  the  student  is  doing  oral 
composition.  As  a  gauge  in  comprehension  none  will  gainsay 
that  telling  the  story  in  German  does  just  as  well  as  telling  it  in 
English,  and  finally,  the  superiority  of  the  direct  method  is 
attested  by  all  authoritative  writers,  in  that  they  tell  us  that  no 
matter  how  the  start  may  be  made,  whether  by  the  grammar,  trans- 
lation, the  natural,  or  the  what-not  method,  the  end  and  object 
of  it  all  is  to  be  able  to  read  without  translating. 

It  would  seem  then  that  what  the  translationists  need  is  faith 
to  discard  their  crutches  earlier. 

The  foreign  language  should  he  the  language  of  the  class-room. 

In  demanding  this  we  are  in  keeping  with  the  practice  of  the 

fTeachers  College  Record,  March,  1909. 
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majority  of  teachers  in  European  countries.  Besides,  we  are  not 
unique  in  this  position  in  America.  Statistics  which  are  being 
gathered  and  which  will  soon  be  published  show  a  goodly  number 
of  schools  using  the  direct  method.  Prominent  among  these 
are  the  training  schools  in  connection  with  Columbia  University 
and  with  the  University  of  Chicago.  There  are  also  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  colleges  employing  the  direct  method  or  approxi- 
mating it. 

Long  ago  advocates  of  this  method  came  forward  in  America. 
I  need  mention  only  a  few  here  to  show  that  they  are  reputable 
school  men,  not  interlopers  or  commercialists.*  ITor  has  this 
agitation  died  out  with  the  subsiding  of  the  natural  method  prop- 
aganda. Following  the  practice  of  the  reform  in  Europe,  it  is 
growing  from  year  to  year. 

We  loiow  very  well  that  the  great  difficulty  with  this  program 
is,  as  has  been  said  again  and  again,  and  as  Prof.  Bagster-Collins 
repeats  in  his  book,  the  lack  of  thorough  preparation  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  and  their  consequent  inability  to  use  the  language 
as  the  medium  of  the  class-room.  However,  that  argument  is  not 
as  valid  today  as  it  was  twelve  years  ago  and  not  as  much  stress 
should  be  laid  on  it. 

Besides,  we  agree  with  Prof.  Sachs*  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
wait  for  perfect  teachers  to  be  educated  before  starting  on  the 
reform  method. 

Of  course,  those  whose  entire  guide  is  still  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Twelve,  must  needs  consider  this  an  innovation. 
But  there  is — I  think  one  may  say  it  without  being  set  down  as 
being  impudent  or  heretical — a  widespread  feeling  that  that  re- 
port needs  revision — not  because  it  was  not  an  excellent  piece  of 
work  in  1898,  but  because  twelve  years  of  rapid  progress  have 
since  then  elapsed.  The  situation  has  changed  materially  and  the 
report  no  longer  meets  the  changed  conditions.  In  1898  modern 
language  was  a  parvenu,  or  worse  still,  an  interloper,  in  the  Ameri- 
can curriculum.  Today  it  has  made  good.  It  not  only  has 
achieved  an  honorable  piace  along  with  the  classics,  but  it  is 
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actually  taught  better  today  than  Latin  and  Greek,  according  to 
carefully  compiled  statistics  of  the  College  Examination  Board.** 
On  the  theoretical  side  we  may  say  many  of  the  arguments 
against  translation  are  likewise  arguments  for  the  use  of  the  for- 
eign language  in  the  class-room. 

Again  we  find  ourselves  at  variance  with  those  who  assert  that 
there  is  no  increase  of  knowledge  or  thinking  power  through  learn- 
ing to  speak  an  additional  language.  This  mistaken  notion  was 
first  conceived  by  some  over-zealous  disciple,  little  versed  in 
psychological  lore  and,  so  oft  repeated  by  others  like  him,  that, 
like  many  half  truths,  it  has  found  a  large  following. 

I  suppose  we  may  say  without  using  too  great  or  too  bewildering 
a  terminology,  that  psychologically  the  effect  is  the  same  whether 
the  mind  learns  printed  or  spoken  words  or  phrases!  To  this 
even  the  most  reactionary  will  accede.  Of  course,  if  the  vocables 
are  learned  by  heart  and  subsequently  these  same  vocables — and 
no  more — used  in  conversation  that  will  yield  no  additional  power 
that  we  can  see,  although  it  does  as  Jenkins*  says,  produce  ^'self- 
confidence,  alertness,  and  sureness  of  ear  and  memory"  but  it 
seems  to  us  even  these  are  accomplishments  not  to  be  sniffed  at  in 
our  day  and  age. 

But  when  Prof.  Calvin  Thomas  says  :**  "There  is  a  widespread 
impression  that  the  ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language  is  in  itself 
an  important  element  of  culture.  It  would  appear  as  if  this  im- 
pression ought  to  correct  itself  when  one  sees  how  very  many  peo- 
ple there  are  in  the  world  who  can  speak  two  or  more  languages 
with  some  fluency  and  who  are  nevertheless  without  anything  that 
can  properly  be  called  education"  he  fails  to  consider  that  the 
bilinguists  whom  he  speaks  of,  use  the  uneducated  man's  jargon 
and  circumscribed  vocabulary;  and  secondly,  that  they  came  by 
this  ability  without  any  conscious  exertion  of  any  of  the  powers, 
and  hence  without  any  cultural  or  disciplinary  result.  Besides, 
in  his  Olympian  disdain  of  the  bilinguists,  he  forgets  that  in 
Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany,  the  school-master  of  the  mod- 
ern world,  it  is  by  no  means  thought  an  empty  pastime  akin  to 
strumming  the  banjo,  to  learn  to  speak  a  foreign  language.  And 
when  he  says  students  learn  to  speak  but  imperfectly  at  the  best, 
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we  retort :  it  takes  no  higher  order  of  intellect  to  read  imperfectly 
than  it  does  to  speak  imperfectly. 

Moreover,  we  said  a  moment  ago  that  psychologic^ly  the  re- 
sult is  the  same  whether  the  mind  works  on  spoken  or  printed 
speech.  If  prose  composition  is  good  pedagogy,  why  not  oral 
composition — and  what,  is  conversation  but  oral  composition,  if 
properly  conducted  ?  Whether  I  write  down :  ''Die  jungen  Huhner 
meiner  Groszmutter  legen  grosse  weisse  Eier,"  or  say  it,  the 
discipline  yielded  is  the  same.  And  what  is  more,  Prof,  von 
Jagemann^  calculates  that  in  this  way  a  class  will  assimilate  from 
1,000  to  2,000  pages  of  spoken  speech  during  the  year,  while  not 
detracting  from  the  number  of  pages  read." 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say:  Method  means  much,  a  good 
teacher  means  far  more.  A  good  teacher  overcometh  all  things. 
If  he  cannot  start  with  what  he  considers  the  good  way,  he  will 
start  with  the  half  good. 

♦Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages.  D.  C.  Heath,  1896,  p.  179. 
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By  ]J^elson  a.  Jackson,  Locust  Valley,  New  York. 

|jiiniimmDiniiimiiit|jjY  are  there  so  many  private  schools?     Is  there 

I     ••  y    I  a  need?    What  is  the  place  of  the  modem  private 

I     \A/     I  school   in    the    present   educational    world?      One 

I       •  ^      I  would  think  that,  with  the  fine  public  school  sys- 

|]iiiiiiiiiiiic3iiiiiiuiiiic$  ^^^f  which  is  being  constantly  improved,  it  would 

I                   I  not  be  necessary  to  send  children  to  the  private 

I                   I  school.     Possibly  it  is  not  necessary,  but  certainly 

^jiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic^  it  is  desirable. 

When  I  speak  of  private  schools,  I  refer  to  those  of  a  secondary 
grade,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  boarding  schools.  These 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes;  the  strictly  private,  usually 
owned  and  controlled  by  one  or  two  men ;  the  quasi  private,  usually 
built  and  endowed  by  some  religious  denomination  and  controlled 
by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  from  that  denomination. 

Again,  pj-ivate  schools  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  as  to 
their  character  and  aim;  the  school  with  palatial  appointments, 
which  caters  only  to  the  rich  man's  child ;  the  school  which  is  well 
built  and  well  equipped  and  well  filled  with  the  children  of  the 
middle  class  American;  the  poor  school,  which  has  to  struggle  on 
from  year  to  year  with  poorly  equipped  laboratories,  scant  libra-' 
ries,  and  underpaid  teachers,  many  of  whose  pupils  are  so  poor 
that  they  have  to  pay  all  or  part  of  their  way  by  scrubbing  floors, 
building  fires,  and  doing  odd  jobs.  The  first  class  is  usually 
strictly  private,  the  second  and  third  classes  are  ordinarily  under 
the  supervision  of  the  church.  The  charges  in  these  various  schools 
range  from  $100  to  $1,000  per  year  for  board,  room  and  tuition. 
In  most  of  them  there  are  many  fees  for  extras  besides  the  regular 
charge. 

In  this  discussion,  I  am  not  including  the  small  select  school, 
whose  numbers  are  limited  to  15  or  20  and  conducted  entirely  by 
one  or  two  persons.  These  cannot  properly  be  considered  schools, 
but  only  large  homes  where  instruction  is  given.  Neither  do  I  in- 
clude those  schools  which  are  conducted  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  instruction  in  church  dogmas ;  for  such  are  not  in  accord 
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with  the  true  idea  of  educational  advancement.  I  wish  to  con- 
sider only  those  institutions  which  are  truly  American  in  character 
and  ideals. 

Sixty  years  ago,  before  the  public  schools  were  adequately  de- 
veloped, there  were  scattered  throughout  New  England,  l^ew  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  the  central  West,  a  large  number  of  pri- 
vate secondary  institutions.  These  schools,  in  almost  every  case, 
were  built  and  maintained  by  the  church.  The  money  which  made 
them  possible,  was  gathered,  a  few  dollars  here  and  a  few  there 
from  poor,  hard  working  farmers,  who  had  to  sacrifice  some  neces- 
sity for  every  dollar  given.  All  honor  to  those  farmers.  For, 
in  their  schools,  such  men  as  James  A.  Garfield  were'  educated. 
J^  early  every  county  had  its  academy  and  sometimes,  in  the  more 
favored  sections,  two  or  three.  It  was  the  desire  of  most  country 
youths  to  be  able  to  spend  a  iew  terms  at  the  academy,  but  gradua- 
tion came  only  to  a  few.  The  infiuence  of  these  institutions  and 
their  faithful  faculties  upon  their  generation  was  mighty,  no  man 
can  measure  or  estimate  it.  Out  of  these  schools,  many  of  our 
higher  institutions  of  learning  have  developed.  These  private 
schools  had  a  distinct  mission;  they  performed  it  and  in  most 
cases,  have  passed  away.  Mkny  of  them  died  hard,  struggling 
along  year  after  year,  when  the  end  was  inevitable.  But  no  one 
who  knows  their  history,  wonders  that  the  good  old  elders  and 
deacons  hated  to  part  with  the  few  thousand  of  endow^ment,  which 
had  cost  so  much  to  gather.  The  writer  took  his  preparatory 
course  in  one  of  these  academies,  which  for  several  years  fought 
to  maintain  itself,  but  finally  surrendered.  Within  a  radius  of 
fourteen  miles  of  this  school,  there  had  formerly  been  four  large, 
flourishing  academies  and  seminaries,  all  of  which  have  long  since 
been  abandoned  or  turned  into  public  schools.  Such  names  as 
Pike  Seminary  and  Union  School,  Griffith  Institute  and  Union 
School,  indicate  that  the  name  and  many  of  the  traditions  of 
these  schools  still  live,  although  merged  into  public  institutions. 
Some  few  of  these  schools,  which  had  large  endowments,  weathered 
the  reactionary  storm  and  have  continued  to  do  good  work,  and  to 
turn  out  men  and  women  properly  equipped  for  life's  battles. 

Today  the  foreign  element  is  crowding  our  public  schools,  at 
the  centers  of  population  and  every  manufacturing  town,  espec- 
ially is  this  true  of  the  lower  grades.     The  well-to-do  American 
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objects  to  placing  his  child  in  the  same  classes  with  the  alien  for 
his  education.  If  a  public  school,  without  the  foreign  child,  can- 
not be  conveniently  reached,  a  suitable  private  school  is  sought. 
Whether  this  is  as  it  should  be,  or  no,  is  a  question.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  such  is  the  case.  As  a  result,  within  the  last  two 
decades,  in  the  vicinity  of  our  large  cities,  many  of  the  strictly 
private  schools  have  come  into  existence.  Practically  all  of  these 
schools  conduct  primary  and  intermediate  departments. 

Into  the  middle  class  of  private  institutions,  whose  charges 
are  moderate,  go  the  children  of  the  middle  class  Americans.  Why  ? 
Please  remember  as  I  try  to  answer,  that  I  am  not  talking  about 
ideal  conditions,  but  concerning  things  as  they  are.  In  many 
homes,  business  calls  the  father  away  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
day;  the  mother  is  busy  with  her  club  work,  society  functions  and 
the  management  of  the  household.  There  is  not  much  time  left 
for  the  careful  home  training  of  the  child.  The  parents  love  their 
children  and  truly  wish  them  to  develop  into  useful  men  and 
women.  They  realize  that  they  have  not  the  time  to  devote  to 
their  training.  They  look  for  a  good  boarding  school,  where  the 
child  will  receive  a  thorough  education  and  at  the  same  time,  home 
training. 

A  case  in  point:  Kecently  a  gentleman  came  to  our  school  and 
desired  to  enter  his  boy.  He  gave  as  his  reason,  that  he  was  in 
the  city  all  day  and  did  not  have  time  to  give  the  boy  the  proper 
amount  of  attention.  The  boy  was  arriving  at  the  smart  age  and 
was  beginning  to  take  advantage  of  his  mother  whenever  he  could. 
The  people  who  managed  a  boarding  school  made  it  their  business 
to  train  children  and  knew  more  about  it  than  he  did.  It  was  the 
age  of  the  specialist  and  he  wanted  his  boy  under  the  care  of  those 
who  understood  child  nature.  That  man  did  a  wise  thing.  He 
saw  his  weakness  and  sent  the  boy  away  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. The  boy  is  a  fine  young  American.  The  one  thing  neces- 
sary is  that  he  recognize  that  there  is  some  one  in  authority  who  is 
watching  things.  The  private  school  helped  that  boy.  His  train- 
ing there  will  be  such  that  he  will  be  less  apt  to  go  astray  than  if 
in  a  public  school. 

The  private  school  is  a  boon  to  the  guardian  who  has  charge 
of  orphan  children  left  by  their  parents  with  money  enough  for 
their  education.     The  guardian  may  have  a  family  of  his  own,  or 
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possibly  no  opportunity  whatever  to  make  a  home  for  his  ward. 
We  have  a  little  fellow,  who  has  neither  father  nor  mother.  His 
only  home  during  vacations  and  summers  is  in  a  hotel  with  an 
older  sister.  Hotel  life  is  not  conducive  to  proper  training.  Here 
again,  the  private  school  supplies  a  need. 

There  is  another  class  of  pupils  for  whom  my  heart  aches, 
■ — children  of  divorced  parents.  For  these  little  waifs  there  is 
not  much  chance  for  any  home  life  outside  of  the  school.  You 
will  find  several  of  these  children  in  almost  every  private  institu- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  child,  who  has  less  to  be 
thankful  for  than  such  an  one.  Sometimes  the  father  wants  the 
child,  sometimes  the  mother  and  sometimes  neither.  The  chance 
for  the  child's  home  development  is  much  lessened  by  a  second 
marriage  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties.  Once  more,  in  so  far  as 
possible,  the  private  school  supplies  the  need. 

The  child  who  is  slow  of  mind,  not  stupid,  but  has  been  unable 
to  keep  up  with  his  class,  presents  a  perplexing  problem  to  the 
parent.  Especially  is  this  true  if  the  child  sulks  or  is  obstinate 
about  dropping  back  a  year.  The  question  may  arise  "Why  is 
such  a  child  any  better  off  in  the  private  school  ?"  In  the  average 
private  school  much  more  personal  attention  is  given  to  each  in- 
dividual, than  is  possible  in  most  public  schools.  The  system 
originated  in  the  schools  of  Batavia,  'New  York,  is  a  notable  ex- 
ception to  this. 

There  is  the  boy  who  becomes  unruly,  who  makes  so  much 
trouble  that  he  is  ^bliged  to  leave  the  public  school.  The  law  com- 
pels him  to  be  in  school.  The  parents  disliked  to  have  him  placed 
in  a  school  for  truants,  so  they  pack  him  off  to  some  private  insti- 
tution which  handles  that  kind  of  boys.  Here  the  strict  discipline 
will  often  bring  the  boy  to  his  senses  and  start  him  in  the  right  way. 

All  the  above  mentioned  classes  of  pupils  are  usually  found  in 
the  private  schools  in  and  about  our  large  cities.  The  academies 
and  seminaries  of  the  country  districts  are  doing  a  wonderful  work 
for  the  youth  of  their  section.  It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to 
teach  for  seven  years  in  one  of  these  schools.  It  is  often  the  case 
that  a  boy  will  leave  the  public  school  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
farm  or  other  employment.  A  few  years  after  this,  he  sees  his 
mistake  and  wishes  for  more  education.  He  feels  he  is  too  old 
and  large  to  go  to  a  public  school  where  he  would  have  to  be 
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placed  with  children  much  younger.  His  pride  will  not  let  him 
do  this,  but  he  will  go  to  an  academy  where  he  finds  others  doing 
the  same  thing.  Many  times  these  young  fellows  have  fine  minds 
when  awakened.  They  may  return  to  the  farm,  but  their  useful- 
ness, as  citizens,  has  been  greatly  increased.  Oftentimes,  they  go 
on  to  college.  I  have  in  mind  a  young  man  whom  our  principal 
picked  up  from  one  of  the  back  country  districts.  This  boy  was 
tall,  ungainly  and  awkward.  He  had  given  up  all  thoughts  of 
going  on  farther  in  school,  although  he  wished  to  have  more  book 
knowledge.  He  would  not  go  to  a  public  school  on  account  of  his 
backwardness.  He  came  to  the  Institute  and  the  polishing  process 
began.  He  had  a  fine  mind  and  made  rapid  progress.  He  stayed 
with  us  two  years,  then  took  a  teachers'  training  course,  taught 
for  a  few  years,  and  is  now  in  college.  His  life  will  mean  much 
more  to  himself  and  the  community  as  a  result  of  his  training. 
This  boy  is  only  one  of  a  large  class. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  such  work  counts,  and  that 
the  schools,  which  are  sacrificing  to  do  such  work,  deserve  much 
more  credit  than  they  usually  receive.  It  sometimes  seems  to  me, 
that  our  wealthy  promoters  of  education  do  not  recognize  this 
phase  of  our  educati6nal  problem  as  they  should. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  girl  and  every  boy,  when 
the  association  with  the  opposite  sex  of  about  the  samn  age  should 
entirely  cease,  or  only  occur  under  the  strictest  supervision.  It  is 
practically  impossible  to  have  thorough  supervision  of  the  child, 
when  attending  the  public  schools.  Much  has  been  written  of  late, 
some  of  it  good  and  some  of  it  bad,  concerning  the  critical  age  of 
the  child.  'No  doubt  the  average  American  parent  needs  stirring 
up  on  this  subject.  But  right  here,  the  private  school  steps  in 
again  and  helps  the  perplexed  parent.  Place  the  child  in  a  girls' 
school  or  boys'  school,  as  the  case  may  be,  or  in  a  co-educational 
institution  where  strict  supervision  is  maintained,  and  there  need 
be  little  fear  of  wrong  going.  This  may  seem  like  a  sweeping  state- 
ment, but  from  my  experience  in  private  schools,  both  as  pupil  and 
teacher,  which  extends  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  I  fully  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true. 

To  summarize:  the  private  school  supplies  a  real  or  fancied 
need  of  the  parent  who  objects  to  the  foreign  element;  it  takes 
the  child  from  the  home  where  there  is  not  time  for  traininir;  it 
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cares  for  the  ward  of  the  worried  guardian;  it  gives  individual 
attention  to  the  pupil,  who  is  slow  of  mind ;  it  trains  the  unruly 
boy,  without  disgrace  to  the  parent;  it  seeks  for  and  develops  the 
backward  boy  and  girl  from  the  country;  it  provides  wise  super- 
vision for  the  child  during  the  critical  age.  The  private  school 
has  its  place  and  is  needed. 

Some  of  the  above  problems  are  being  worked  out  today  in  our 
public  schools.  Some  of  them  can  never  be  handled  in  the  co-edu- 
cational public  school.  Possibly,  as  time  passes,  the  ]3ublic  school 
may  supply  the  needed  care  to  the  child.  It  is  now  doing  a  gi'and 
work  for  the  immigrant's  offspring.  Dr.  Maxwell  recommends 
public  evening  schools  to  teach  English  to  the  foreigner  to  be  main- 
tained during  June,  July  and  August.  This  should  be  done.  The 
sooner  the  immigrant  learns  our  language,  the  sooner  he  will  be- 
come a  true  American  citizen.  Thus  far,  most  of  the  work  for  the 
immigrant  has  been  done  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  nighl;  schools,  mis- 
sion schools,  and  other  private  enterprises. 

In  some  school  systems,  there  is  an  extra  grade,  in  which  are 
placed  many  of  the  backward  children.  Here  they  receive  that  in- 
dividual attention  necessary  for  their  development.  The  group 
system,  if  properly  managed,  is  a  great  help  to  the  slow  child. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  moral  instruction,  but  that  constant 
supervision  which  characterizes  the  private  institutions,  is  neces- 
sarily lacking  in  the  public  schools. 

I  am  in  no  wise  criticising  the  public  school ;  far  be  it  from  me 
to  do  that.  It  is  doing  a  noble  work,  and  is  constantly  improving 
and  widening  in  its  influence.  It  is  the  bulwark  of  our  republic. 
But  the  private  school  is  needed  and  fills  a  place  in  our  educational 
system.    It  will  stay  and  its  numbers  will  increase. 
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IV 

ROUSSEAU 

A.  A.  Wetter,  Wendell  Phillips  High  School,  Chicago^  III. 

|jmuiiiiiiiaiiiiimiiiic|  jjE  first  thing  that  presents  itself  to  my  mind  when 
i  I  think  of  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  is  a  picture  of 
5  the  little  boy  barely  ten  years  old,  spending  his 
»  I    evenings   with   his   father   in   their   plain,   simple 

|3HiiiiiiiiHC3iiiHiiiiiii4  lodgings,  both  of  them  poring  over  Plutarch's 
I  I    "Lives",  or  devouring  some  novel  which  they  never 

i  I   left  unfinished  before  going  to  bed,  though  it  were 

*^""""""°""""""^*   four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

There  is  something  wonderful  in  the  fact  that  the  motherless 
little  chap,  that  simply  grew,  just  as  Topsy  did,  should  develop 
into  the  man  who  gave  to  the  world  such  magnificent  ideas  on 
how  to  bring  up  children.  Where  did  he  get  those  ideas  ?  Surely 
not  from  experience.  His  mother  died  giving  him  birth.  His 
father,  clock-maker  and  dancing  master  at  the  same  time,  was  a 
man  fond  of  pleasure,  careless,  egotistical,  violent  and  weak.  His 
oldest  son,  Frangois,  disappeared  from  the  parental  horizon  after 
many  escapades,  and  the  youngest,  Jean-Jacques,  very  nearly 
turned  out  bad  also.  Yet  at  heart  he  was  a  good  child.  He  would 
never  give  away  a  secret,  even  though  it  caused  him  great  physical 
pain,  nor  would  he  ever  tell  on  a  comrade,  painful  as  were  the 
results  of  such  loyalty.  His  aunt,  Susanne  Rousseau,  who  was  keep- 
ing house  for  her  brother,  cared  absolutely  nothing  for  him,  and 
the  boy  was  left  to  his  own  devices;  therefore  he  did  absolutely 
as  he  pleased  and  never  knew  what  obedience  meant. 

The  tourist,  as  he  takes  the  steamer  in  Geneva  to  make  le  tour 
du  lac  stops  at  Ferney  to  pay  his  compliments  to  Voltaire's  spirit 
which  certainly  must  still  hover  over  that  blessed  country ;  for  did 
he  not  spend  his  best  two  years  there,  living  as  a  king  in  his  house 
on  that  marvelously  blue  lake,  with  Mont  Blanc  for  his  vis-a-vis. 
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and  with  the  greatest  minds  of  his  time  for  his  subjects,  subjects 
who  flocked  from  all  over  Europe  to  pay  homage  to  him. 

Or  that  same  tourist  will  stop  at  Coppet  where  Madame  de  Stael 
found  a  haven  and  a  refuge  from  the  persecutions  of  the  little  man 
in  Paris,  whom  she  had  tried  to  outwit.  But  how  few  of  the  many 
thousand  sightseers  will  give  a  loving  glance  at  the  place  in  Geneva 
where  the  mind  of  Jean-Jacques  had  its  beginning  and  where  he 
passed  his  dreary,  loveless  childhood  days,  days  which  ought  to 
be  the  brightest  in  our  lives,  because  their  fragrance  will  be  with 
us  all  through  the  long  years  to  come. 

When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  to  a  pruner  to  learn 
the  trade,  but  in  a  short  time  he  was  sent  home  as  inefficient.  Then 
he  was  sent  to  an  engraver  where  he  was  frightfully  maltreated  and 
called  all  sorts  of  names :  rascal,  good-for-nothing,  and  worse  than 
that.  He  learned  to  lie,  to  dissimulate,  and  to  do  underhand 
things  and  the  like,  and  the  only  consolation  he  had  was  his  love 
of  books.  He  read  with  a  sort  of  furious  gluttony ;  he  read  every- 
thing he  could  find — good  or  bad,  it  made  no  difference,  he  read 
always  and  everywhere,  at  the  workshop,  when  running  errands, 
while  eating,  and  he  gave  his  cravets,  his  shirts,  his  very  rags, 
the  three  cents  he  received  every  Sunday, — he  gave  it  all  for 
books. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  Geneva.  After  meandering  about 
for  some  days  he  was  taken  in  by  a  kind-hearted  cure  and  given 
food  and  shelter.  And  here  we  read  of  his  conversion  to  Catholi- 
cism, and  who  can  blame  him  ?  He  had  run  away  from  Geneva 
because  he  was  beaten  by  a  cruel  master,  because  he  was  unhappy, 
unloved,  alone  and  friendless,  and  almost  the  first  thing  he  does  is 
to  run  against  a  Catholic  priest,  who  feeds  him  and  speaks  kind 
words  to  him.  Small  wonder  that  he  changed  to  the  creed  of  his 
benefactor. 

Later,  much  later,  the  gushing  enthusiastic  youth  has 
changed  into  the  thinker  and  man.  Then  we  note  that  he  again 
changes  his  faith,  not  to  the  cold,  harsh,  unforgiving  tenets  of 
Calvinism,  but  to  a  more  modified  view,  as  exposed  in  his  ^'Emil". 

The  cure  sent  him  to  Annecy,  where  Mme.  de  Warens,  also  a 
convert  to  Catholicism,  was  living,  and  where  he  fell  at  once  under 
the  charm  of  the  young  and  beautiful  woman.  And  now  Rous- 
seau's real  ^' Wander jahre"  began;  for  when  he  left  Annecy  after 
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SL  few  days  he  'was  in  turn  valet,  music  teacher,  clerk,  tutor  and 
finally  secretary  to  the  French  ambassador  in  Venice.  For  various 
reasons  he  never  held  any  of  these  positions  very  long ;  but  it  was 
usually  a  case  of  the  position  giving  him  up,  not  he  giving  up 
the  position.  And  very  often  he  returned  to  Annecy  in  between 
times,  which  place  was  in  more  than  one  sense  his  home  for  many 
years. 

On  his  way  home  from  Venice,  he  heard  that  the  Academy  of 
Dijon  was  offering  a  prize  for  a  composition  on  the  question :  Does 
the  progress  of  art  and  sciences  tend  to  purify  the  morals,  or  not  ? 
Rousseau  wrote  an  essay,  denouncing  civilization  and  its  influence, 
won  the  prize  and  became  famous  over  night.  Paris  began  to 
lionize  him  and  Jean- Jacques  thought  this  was  the  moment  to 
cultivate  eccentricity.  So  he  announced  his  intention  to  live  the 
simple  life  and  he  lived  it  with  ostentation!  He  went  about  un- 
shaven and  dishevelled  and  with  his  clothes  in  a  state  of  disorder 
that  bordered  on  uncleanliness.  Still  he  was  feted  and  flattered, 
and  his  friends,  among  whom  were  such  men  as  Grimm,  D'Alem- 
bert  and  Diderot,  showered  him  with  kindness. 

The  years  spent  at  the  Hermitage  and  at  Montmorency  brought 
forth  his  greatest  works:  '^La  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  an  apotheosis 
of  love  and  friendship  { the  "Contract  Social",  the  most  important 
of  his  political  works ;  and  "Emile." 

"Emile"  is  in  five  books,  the  first  four  of  which  are  devoted  to 
the  education  of  man ;  the  fifth  to  the  education  of  woman.  Each 
book  deals  with  a  certain  period  in  the  life  of  man ;  from  his  birth 
to  five  years  of  age;  from  five  to  twelve  years;  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years ;  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 

From  the  very  start  Rousseau  fights  the  prejudices  of  his  time. 
He  wants  the  child  to  be  free  and  unhampered  by  clothes,  or  any- 
thing that  would  tend  to  destroy  his  liberty.  Let  him  be  dipped  in 
ice-cold  water  every  day  and  let  him  run  barefoot  summer  and 
winter. 

At  the  age  of  five  Emile  is  still  in  a  state  of  nature  and  has  re- 
ceived no  teaching,  no  lesson,  no  reprimand  of  any  kind ;  he  learns 
by  experience  and  by  example.  All  first  education  must  be  purely 
negative ;  it  consists,  not  in  teaching  virtue  and  truth ;  but  in  keep- 
ing the  heart  free  from  vice  and  the  mind  free  from  error.  Let 
Emile  know  how  to  read  but  do  not  allow  him  to  read.     Let  him 
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exercise  his  body,  let  him  ride  horseback,  swim,  move  about,  in 
short  let  him  enjoy  his  childhood. 

Emile  is  now  twelve  years  old  and  the  time  for  study  has  come. 
But  he  will  learn  things,  not  words ;  the  only  book  he  will  read  is 
Eobinson  Crusoe.  The  one  sacred  word  which  determines  all  his 
actions  will  be:  ^'Of  what  use  is  this?"  He  visits  the  different 
work  shops  and  studies  trades  and  tradespeople. 

These  are  the  things  Emile  knows  at  the  age  of  15,  the  third 
period  in  his  life.  He  knows  little ;  but  what  he  knows,  he  knows 
well;  his  mind  is  wide  open,  ready  to  receive  instruction.  He 
likes  to  work  and  he  works  well ;  he  could  earn  his  living,  and  he 
does  not  depend  on  anybody  but  himself. 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  fourth  period;  adolescence.  Emile  must 
be  thrown  outside  of  himself,  his  feelings  must  be  guided,  things 
must  be  offered  to  him  that  move  his  heart.  Rousseau  puts  "Plu- 
tarch" in  his  hands  so  that  pity,  gratitude,  and  benevolence  should 
be  awakened  in  him.  Rousseau  teaches  him  the  existence  of  God 
and  Emile  believes  in  a  supreme  being  and  in  a  life  to  come; 
but  his  temperament  begins  to  drag  him  down.  Rousseau  tries  to 
tire  out  his  body  by  taking  him  hunting;  then  he  takes  him  to 
Paris  and  makes  him  apply  himself  to  his  studies ;  he  makes  him 
read  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  he  introduces  him  to  the  best  that 
is  in  literature  and  finally  he  finds  a  young  and  pretty  wife  for 
him. 

These  are  some  of  Rousseau's  ideas  on  education,  and  naturally 
they  raise  a  number  of  objections.  Can  every  child  stand  such 
rough  treatment  as  Rousseau  advocates  in  regard  to  ice-cold 
baths  and  bare  feet?  And  why  a  negative  education?  Should 
not  a  child  be  taught  the  good  as  long  as  he  sees  the  evil  all  around 
him?  Rousseau  uses  the  Socratic  method.  But  what  about  the 
slow  and  laborious  research  he  imposes  on  the  children?  Are 
they  supposed  to  find  out  everything  for  themselves,  just  as  Pas- 
cal studied  the  elements  of  geometry  without  book  or  teacher  ? 

But  Rousseau's  greatest  fault  is  in  putting  nature  and  society 
in  opposition  to  one  another.  Erom  the  well  known  sentence  with 
which  he  opens  his  great  work:  "Everything  is  good  when  it 
leaves  the  hands  of  the  creator;  everything  degenerates  in  the 
hands  of  man,"  we  can  see  that  he  believes  the  first  movements 
of  nature  to  be  good,  and  also  that  there  is  no  perversity  in  the 
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human  heart.  He  takes  his  pupil  away  from  the  city  to  keep 
from  him  the  vices  of  civilization;  he  isolates  him,  puts  him  far 
away  from  the  real  world,  and  thus  creates  a  very  unreal  being. 
Yet,  "Emile",  by  its  numerous  details,  its  lofty  sentiments  and 
useful  truths,  is,  in  spite  of  its  errors,  not  only  Rousseau's  best 
work,  but  the  most  remarkable  book  on  education.  JSTo  other 
book  created  such  a  stir.  It  was  criticized  and  imitated.  The 
children  were  henceforth  raised  a  la  Jean-Jacques.  Mme.  de 
Stael,  Madame  N^ecker  and  others  enthusiastically  welcomed 
Rousseau's  ideas,  although  later  on  they  repudiated  them.  In 
Germany,  Kant  and  Basedow  became  disciples  of  negative  edu- 
cation ;  Pestalozzi  declares  that  manual  work  should  go  hand  in 
hand  with  study,  and  that  books  should  be  replaced  by  nature, 
by  the  real  objects,  and  Froebel  was  inspired  by  Rousseau's  ideas 
when  he  exercised  the  senses  of  the  children  to  accustom  them  to 
move  lightly. 

In  closing  this  very  short  resume  of  the  great  work  of  a  great 
man,  let  me  add  that  his  ^'Wanderjahre"  did  not  finish  with  his 
sojourn  at  Mont-Louis.  Persecuted  on  account  of  his  religious 
views,  which  overlook  all  creeds  and  dogmas  and  confine  themselves 
to  the  essentials,  he  fled  to  Switzerland,  first  to  Motier ;  where  he, 
after  some  few  months,  quarreled  Avith  the  pastor,  then  to  the 
Island  of  St.  Pierre  near  Bienne.  Prom  there  he  sets  out  for 
Berlin,  but  on  the  way  he  meets  Hume  in  Strassbourg  with  whom 
he  returns  to  Paris,  and  from  ther«  leaves  for  England  with 
him. 

But  his  quarrelsome  temper  asserts  itself  again  and  he  leaves 
Hume  in  great  anger,  to  return  to  France  as  the  guest  of  Mira- 
beau  and  later  as  that  of  the  Prince  de  Conte.  For  some  time  he 
travels  all  over  France  visiting  friends  in  many  places,  but  always 
quarreling  with  everybody.  In  the  end  we  find  him  in  Paris 
once  more;  practically  alone  in  the  world  and  beset  by  an  abject 
fear  of  poverty  which  was*  staring  him  in  the  face.  He  lived  in 
one  room,  which  combined  kitchen,  parlor  and  bedroom,  with 
his  faithful  Therese,  who  had  stood  by  him  through  these  many 
years  of  trials  and  tribulations,  of  disappointments  and  anxiety. 
There,  in  that  miserable  place,  he  tried  to  eke  out  a  precarious 
living  as  copyist  at  ten  cents  a  page.  Pathetic  figure!  As 
pathetic  as  the  little  boy  in  Geneva  who  at  seven  years  of  age 
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said  to  his  father,  who  wanted  to  speak  to  him  of  his  mother: 
^'Oh,  no  father,  that  will  make  ns  both  cry  again." 

In  the  summer  of  1777  kindly  death  released  him  from  all 
suffering  and  heartache.  He  died  of  apoplexy  July  2,  and  was 
buried,  according  to  his  wish,  in  the  "He  des  Peupliers."  The 
27th  of  August,  1791,  the  Assemblee  Constituante  decreed  that 
his  remains  be  carried  to  the  Pantheon,  where  they  were  put  by 
the  side  of  Voltaire.  In  1814  fanatics  came  in  the  night,  pro- 
faned the  sarcophagi  and  threw  the  bones  of  these  two  great  men 
into  a  hole  dug  in  an  empty  lot.  But  what  matters  where  the 
bones  of  the  writer  are  ?    His  work  remains  forever. 


William   E.  Gladstone 

Bom  Dec.  28,  1809. 

Among  the  nations,  peerless  Britain  stands, 

Her  blended  crosses  fly  in  every  zone. 
The  destiny  of  millions  in  her  hands. 

Her  sway  upon  the  seas  denied  by  none. 
But  when  by  stealth,  or  craft,  a  jealous  land 

Essayed  to  reap  where  England  had  sown, 
God  raised  a  faithful  sentinel  to  stand 

And  watch  each  plot  and  evil  counterplot. 
The  nation's  love  and  trust  at  his  command. 

He  saved  her  records  from  a  stain  or  blot. 
"No  warrior  ever  won  such  splendid  meed — 

But  not  with  blood,  as  poets  love  to  sing; 
And  children  in  far  centuries  will  read 

Of  William  Gladstone,  crownless,  but  a  king. 

Dewey  Austin  Cobb, 
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PART  I. 

Chapter  I — My  Child  and  I. 

|]iiiimiiiiiDiiiiiiiiimr|  ^q^  j  ^^^s  a  child.  I  remember  those  days,  days 
I  ^^  I  of  freedom,  of  investigation,  of  joy  and  sometimes 
-  C  1  I  of  pain — days  when  I  was  so  intensely  interested 
I      ^^       I    in  what  older  people  called  my  play  that  I  cried  at 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiii 1%   night  because  I  must  stop  and  go  to  bed,  and  nights 

i  I    of  sleep,  such  sleep  that  ever  since  I  have  longed 

1  1    to   sleep   and   awake   refreshed   as  when  I  was   a 

i;iHiii>iiniiDiiiiiiiiiriic$  child.  Then  the  world  seemed  to  belong  to  me,  the 
earth  and  the  fulness  thereof.  The  great  rock  in  the' pasture, 
which  a  half  dozen  of  us  children  transformed  into  our  castle, 
was  our  rock;  and  the  mullein  stalks  which  our  enemy  procured 
as  spears  with  which  to  bombard  our  castle  were  childhood's  free 
possession.  The  fact  that  somebody  owned  the  pasture  and  there- 
fore had  a  right  to  the  rock  and  the  mullein  stalks  was  a  fact 
apart  from  reality.  It  was  forced  upon  our  minds  sometimes, 
as  facts  which  are  only  half  real  are  forced  upon  us.  But  we 
lived  in  the  real  world,  the  world  of  freedom  where  a  child  could 
breathe. 

Those  same  deep  breaths  of  freedom  come  once  and  again  in 
maturer  years  when  one  is  on  ''the  open  road"  with  the  breezes 
in  one's  face.  Then  it  seems  as  if  our  first  experiment  with  life 
was  the  real  thing,  as  if  the  intervening  years  with  all  its  system 
of  education  had  been  a  process  of  tying  strings  to  free  souls,  and 
the  earth  and  its  fulness  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp  ever  evading  our 
grasp.  Between  then  and  now  it  has  been  forced  upon  us  that  we 
must  fall  in  line,  keep  up  with  the  procession,  earn  our  living, 
take  our  place  in  society,  and  to  do  it  we  have  been  pressed  this 
way  and  squeezed  another  that  we  might  be  turned  out  capable  of 
taking  care  of  ourselves.  Sometimes  we  halt  and  wonder  what  it 
is  for.  What  is  it  for  ?  Is  humanity  when  it  arrives  at  maturity 
just  marking  time?  A  restless  age  this  age  is  called.  'No  won- 
der— for  we  are  spirited  creatures  meant  to  march  with  head  up, 
breathing  God's  own  free  air,  meant  to  live  while  we  march. 

But  a  new  philosophy  of  life  is  in  the  air,  such  a  philosophy 
as  will  put  us  anew  into  possession  of  the  earth  and  all  its  fulness. 
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will  make  us  sure  we  are  living  the  real  life,  because  it  is  good 
to  be  alive.  This  philosophy  of  life  touches  health,  physical  well- 
being;  the  sickly  person  is  the  abnormal  person,  the  puny  child 
is  to  become  robust.  It  touches  income,  the  means  of  livelihood, 
the  wherewithal  to  secure  good  food,  good  air,  good  water,  the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  life.  It  touches  efficiency,  the  ability 
to  do  and  do  well  something  worth  doing.  It  lays  its  hand  with  a 
firm  clutch  on  education,  for  there,  it  maintains,  is  the  seat  of  the 
difficulty.  And  wrapped  up  in  it  lies  happiness,  waiting  to  blos- 
som out  for  humanity  as  a  whole  as  the  world  has  never  seen. 

My  child  ?  How  shall  I  educate  him  ?  The  way  I  was  taught 
or  some  better  way  ?  Must  he  soon  lose  the  freedom  and  spontaneity 
of  childhood  because  it  is  necessary  to  tie  strings  to  him  and 
teach  him  to  fall  in  line  and  earn  a  living  and  become  a  useful 
member  of  society  ?  Useful  for  what  ?  For  marking  time  ?  Oh,, 
if  I  could  only  so  guard  him  from  false,  man-made  systems  and 
guide  him  in  true  God-made  lines  that  he  would  never  lose  that 
beautiful,  eKhilerating  sense  that  the  earth  is  his  and  the  fulness 
thereof. 

This  would  seem  like  salvation,  would  it  not,  for  every  child? 
And  yet  this  would  be  only  restoring  to  him  his  original  birth- 
right. That  every  individual  may  become  the  most  and  the  best 
there  is  in  him  to  be  is  the  tenacious  hope  of  humanity,  the  root 
reason,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  for  our  belief  in  tomorrow 
and  our  faith  in  immortality.  Yet  this  hope  of  individual  sal- 
vation is  only  half  of  our  gospel.  We  are  beginning  to  learn  that 
individual  happiness  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  happiness 
of  every  other  creature,  that  my  well-being  and  my  neighbor's 
well-being  are  welded  into  one  cause.  Social  service  is  the  other 
half  of  our  gospel  and  so  alluring  is  it  in  these  days  of  social  un- 
rest and  possibilities  that  the  stories  of  the  old  crusades  to  the 
Holy  Land  lack  lustre  compared  to  this.  Once  there  was  a 
Children's  Crusade.  It  does  not  take  so  very  much  to  make  child- 
ren enthusiastic,  a  little  adventure,  a  little  of  life's  fervor  breathed 
into  the  enterprise,  a  vision  of  something  beautiful  at  the  other 
end.  And  all  these  we  have  at  hand  in  our  opportunities  for 
social  service.  Indeed,  no  child  can  grow  to  maturity  and  take 
his  place  in  society  without  shouldering  or  shirking  responsibili- 
ties for  service.    Yet  it  has  been  truly  said  that  "careful  training 
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for  one's  tasks  is  two  or  tJiree  times  more  necessary  than  it  was 
in  times  that  old  men  still  remember."  Fifty  years  ago  any  one 
might  be  my  carpenter  but  now  he  must  qualify,  and  the  day  is 
coming  when  any  one  may  not  be  the  maid  in  my  kitchen,  for  sci- 
ence is  laying  her  hand  irrevocably  upon  domestic  concerns.  The 
gates  of  opportunity  are  almost  closed  against  unskilled  labor. 
Even  the  farmer  boy  is  now  given  a  machinist's  course  in  the  agri- 
cultural school,  so  that  he  may  mend  his  reaper  and  know  enough 
to  run  the  thresher.  And  to  serve  a  community  means  to  serve 
intelligently,  to  help  one's  neighbor  as  well  as  oneself  to  get  rid 
of  the  scale  on  the  trees  or  the  tuberculosis  germ  in  one's  system. 
Even  a  selfish  philosophy  of  life  leads  one  to  be  more  or  less 
altruistic  and  more  or  less  desirous  of  the  means  to  serve. 

The  trend  of  the  times  is  shown  in  the  most  recent  changes  in 
our  arithmetics,  for  sums  now  must  teach  modern  ethics,  social 
ethics ;  there  are  problems  concerned  with  the  distribution  as  well 
as  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  with  community  as  well  as  personal 
benefits.  The  size  and  cost  of  a  library  suitable  for  a  certain 
population  and  administered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  the 
most  people  is  quite  as  instructive  as  the  purchase  of  a  gold  mine 
with  preferred  shares  in  the  stock. 

My  child?  How  shall  he  be  taught?  As  I  was  with  my  old 
arithmetic  or  tomorrow's  modern  one  ?  As  the  boy  of  yesterday 
was,  a  ^'hand"  on  the  farm,  or  with  a  course  in  agriculture  in  the 
schools?  And  what  shall  my  daughter  know?  Shall  she  be 
"finished"  before  she  has  learned  the  a  b  c  of  serving  society  or 
shall  she  join  that  delightful  circle  of  daughters  more  keen  to 
benefit  her  own  city  than  to  resurrect  the  genealogies  of  all  her 
ancestors  ? 

This  much  at  any  rate  is  certain,  out  of  all  the  chaos  of  our 
modern  education  two  things  must  emerge:  I  must  put  into  the 
hands  of  my  child  freedom  to  grow  and  develop  what  there  is  in 
him;  I  must  give  him  the  skill  to  serve  and  serve  well  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  dwells.  Then  his  life  will  be  a  joy  and  his 
joy  will  be  his  success. 

These  two  aims  are  dependent  upon  two  inspiring  forces — ^the 
past  with  all  its  achievement,  the  future  with  all  its  opportunity. 
The  study  of  the  past,  its  successes  and  failures,  its  ideals  and 
methods  is  history.     The  study  of  the  future  is  what  ? — a  calcula- 
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tion  of  chances?  It  embraces  philosophy  and  psychology,  eco- 
nomics, ethics,  statesmanship  and  common  sense.  Is  there  any 
one  word  that  would  fit  ?  The  study  of  the  future,  its  demands  and 
possibilities,  has  been  so  comprehensive,  so  vague  to  the  ordinary 
mind,  so  intangible,  and  history  has  spread  out  before  us  such  an 
exact  and  clearly  written  page  that  the  most  of  our  educational 
processes  have  been  spent  upon  the  past.  We  have  taught  our 
children  what  civilizations  have  accomplished,  in  wars  and  indus- 
tries, in  art  and  literature,  in  government  and  statesmanship.  We 
have  led  them  to  the  fountain  of  knowledge  to  drink  from  the 
sacred  springs  of  established  custom,  and  established  principles 
presumably  rooted  in  "divine  decree.  And  when  they  have  sat 
there  by  the  fountain  long  enough,  twelve  or  sixteen  years  per- 
haps, sometimes  drinking,  oftener  sipping,  we  have  called  them 
educated  and  they  have  come  out  into  life's  arena  to  hold  up  the 
accepted  standards  of  culture  and  utility,  the  accepted  rules  for 
efficiency.  A  well-educated  man  or  .woman  has  been  one  familiar 
with  historic  references  and  established  formulae,  the  product  of 
the  past,  often  only  marking  time  so  far  ,as  present  achievement 
is  concerned.  For  present  achievement  stretches  out  one  hand 
into  the  future  just  as  surely  as  it  rests  the  other  upon  the  past. 
Men  who  have  broken  with  custom  and  dared  to  venture  out  into 
uncharted  seas  have  been  looked  at  askance  as  dreamers,  specu- 
lators, unsafe  guides,  even  heretics. 

But  the  initial  step  in  each  advance  in  education  has  been  made 
by  a  dreamer  or  a  speculator  or  a  heretic,  from  the  Hebrew 
prophet  to  the  German  Luther  and  Pestalozzi,  down  even  to  Mary 
Lyon.  The  study  of  the  history  of  education  makes  us  less  afraid 
today  to  follow  a  new  guide.  Yet  as  teachers  teach  and  students 
study  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  record  of  a  civilization  already 
made,  the  tale  of  a  life  already  traced  on  the  sands  of  time.  But 
freedom  to  develop  and  skill  to  serve  depend  upon  the  future  and 
its  possibilities  quite  as  much  as  upon  the  past  and  its  achieve- 
ments. The  old  philosophy  that  life  is  always  in  flux  is  demon- 
strated swiftly  in  modem  times.  Civilization  changes  inevitably. 
Whether  it  progresses  or  not  depends  upon  our  keen  vision  and 
quick  adjustment.  To  see  the  trend  of  the  times  and  use  it  to  the 
best  advantage  is  the  secret  of  achievement.     Business  men  know 
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this,  statesmen  know  it  too.  Why  isn't  the  art  taught  the  child? 
Why  does  education  spend  its  energies  so  one-sidedly? 

Yet,  looking  into  the  future  is  a  dangerous  occupation  without 
the  balance-wheel  of  the  past.  -History  ought  to  be  taught  more 
thoroughly,  not  less — -ancient  history  to  give  perspective,  geo- 
graphy to  give  breadth  of  vision,  historical  geography  to  show  re- 
lations, to  lay  the  foundation  of  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect 
in  our  racial  development  Looking  into  the  future  may  become 
visionary  and  ineffective,  resulting  only  in  shallow  products,  fads 
that  have  a  mushroom  growth  and  a  quick  death.  Discernment  is 
a  better  word  than  vision,  discernment  of  the  fitting,  and  what  is 
that  but  art?  To  teach  a  child  to  do  the  fitting  thing,  not  the 
proper  thing  but  the  fitting.  Then  we  will  not  have  misfits.  This 
is  not  the  history  of  art,  but  applied  art,  not  art  for  art's  sake, 
but  art  for  life.  Is  our  education  turning  out  boys  and  girls  who 
so  discern  their  opportunities  and  are  so  trained  that  they  fit 
into  them  ?  The  past  and  the  future,  history  and  art,  development 
and  skill;  the  true  education  of  my  child  will  weigh  well  all  of 
these  and  handle  them  effectively  for  efficient  life.  This  is  put- 
ting into  the  hands  of  my  child  the  art  of  living. 

Education  is  not  simply  for  the  purpose  (^  storing  up  facts,  but 
storing  up  skill,  nor  is  it  primarily  for  the  sake  of  putting  on 
polish  that  one  may  move  smoothly  in  cultured  circles.  My  child 
must  be  educated  because  he  is  to  help  make  the  future,  the  future 
state,  the  future  city,  the  future  home,  the  future  race,  and  to 
manipulate  these  great  forces  placed  in  his  hands  is  a  serious 
business,  a  sacred  commission.  Success  in  it  means  much  more 
than  making  money  and  riding  on  the  crest  of  the  social  wave. 
A  teacher  is  a  real  teacher  when  he  helps  boys  and  girls  so  to 
discern  the  trend  of  the  times  and  so  to  come  into  possession  of 
their  powers  that  they  will  not  hold  society  back  but  shape  the 
future  for  the  best  ends.     This  is  the  art  of  life. 

To  illustrate,  my  child  is  to  see  many  changes  in  country  and 
city  life;  these  changes  are  going  on  before  our  eyes  now.  One 
large  city  has  already  lost  its  finest  avenue,  perhaps  the  finest  in 
the  country,  because  business  interests  have  encroached  and  the 
beautiful  old  residences  have  given  place  to  sky  scrapers,  the  old 
church  on  the  corner  being  turned  into  a  garage.  This  is  the  new 
city ;  the  old  ma^ificence  is  fast  being  forgotten,  and  signs  greet 
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the  eye  on  every  trolly  line,  "Watch  us  in  1915."  Four  years 
from  now,  that  means  the  period  of  high  school  instruction.  What 
will  be  the  impressions  of  my  boy  when  he  graduates  of  the  future 
of  his  city  and  what  it  is  to  stand  for?  In  what  direction  will 
his  ambitions  be  turned  to  spend  his  splendid  energy? 

In  a  neighboring  suburb  a  little  home  has  recently  been  built 
on  a  beautiful  street,  an  old,  wide,  shady  street,  the  kind  to  rest 
in  after  the  day^s  work.  But  the  home  is  modem,  a  bungalow,  the 
great  pillars  of  the  porch  so  out  of  proportion  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  house  that  it  is  an  eyesore  to  the  passer-by.  The  young  couple 
industriously  dug  up  their  little  plot  of  ground  and  went  to  the 
neighboring  woods  and  nurseries  for  nature's  own  beauties;  trel- 
lises and  pergolas  covered  with  vines  and  roses  declare  it  to  be  a 
modern  home.  But  when  the  flowers  blossomed  such  clashes  of 
color  and  inharmonious  arrangements  speak  louder  than  words 
of  the  kind  of  education  those  two  young  people  have  had. 

In  an  old  'New  England  town  on  a  beautiful  site  has  stood  for 
years  a  picturesque  school  building  with  old  porches  and  pillars, 
the  building  in  which  Bancroft  had  a  school  for  boys,  a  landmark 
which  ought  to  stand  for  generations  to  remind  every  citizen  of 
life's  accumulation  of  values.  But  the  decree  has  gone  out  that 
it  must  be  torn  down  to  give  place  to  an  up-to-date  building,  neces- 
sarily cheap,  because  the  corporation  that  owns  it  is  poor.  How 
are  our  cities  changing,  for  better  or  worse?  WiU  we  be  sorry 
some  day  we  were  not  wiser  today  ? 

In  the  Middle  West  the  first  built  wooden  churches,  put  up 
without  thought  of  pleasing  the  eye,  "even  the  shingles  and  clap- 
boards apparently  nailed  with  the  ugly  side  out",  are  now  very 
fast  giving  way  to  more  solid  and  permanent  structures  of  brick 
and  stone.  These  new  buildings  are  to  last  for  years  and  be  a 
part  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  future  as  they  pass 
them  daily.  But  alas !  so  many  of  them  are  ugly  beyond  compare. 
The  beauty  of  holiness  is  certainly  not  suggested  by  the  edifices 
that  call  people  together  for  worship. 

Is  my  child  to  start  such  a  suburban  home,  to  worship  in  such 
a  church,  to  be  the  trustee  that  decrees  the  wiping  out  in  a  moment 
of  time  the  rich  values  of  the  years  ?  The  ugly,  the  unfitting,  the 
inappropriate  thing  indicates  the  character  behind  it  and  is  false 
to  the  truth.    Are  our  schools  turning  out  young  men  and  women 
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without  a  sense  of  proportion,  of  values,  of  beauty  and  of  truth, 
without  perspective  enough  because  history,  especially  ancient 
history,  is  taught  so  superficially;  with  no  discernment,  because 
their  look  into  the  future  is  utterly  shallow  and  quite  temporary? 

The  charge  is  made  that  we  cannot  expect  anything  better  of 
popular  education;  when  the  demands  of  education  are  the  de- 
mands of  "the  people,''  tastes  must  be  sacrificed,  and  standards 
necessarily  become  leveled.  But  it  has  been  proved  again  and 
again  that  "the  people"  are  not  unsusceptible  to  high  standards  of 
beauty  and  truth  and  character.  It  was  "the  people"  who  de- 
manded not  many  years  ago  in  Belgium  more  artistic  railway 
stations.  Go  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  Boston  Art  Museum 
and  "the  people"  are  most  largely  in  evidence.  Go  to  a  Ford  Hall 
meeting  where  "the  people"  listen  to  an  address  as  long  and  as  in- 
tellectual as  an  old-fashioned  sermon  and  when  the  lecturer  is 
done  he  will  be  asked  questions  which  test  his  steel  intellectually 
and  morally. 

This  is  the  peoples'  land,  people  with  a  passion  for  democracy, 
a  democracy  to  be  earned  by  industry  for  all.  And  the  voice  of 
the  people  will  ultimately  rule.  But  what  voice  that  is  to  be  to- 
morrow rests  largely  with  the  type  of  education  we  introduce  to- 
day into  our  schools.  Art,  industry  and  education — these  three 
must  be  united  more  vitally  for  efficient  social  service. 
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The  Supervision  of  Teachers 

Pkinoipal  E.  H.  Fishback,  Bakek  Avenue  Schools, 
EvANsviLLE,  Indiana. 

|3iiiiimiiiiauiiiniiiiic|rp  jg  ^  problem  in  dealing  with  teachers  how  best  to 
I  _  I  get  the  ideals  of  the  superintendent  or  principal 
I  I        I    carried  out.    There  are  at  present,  and  always  have 

1*1  been,  two  ways  of  doing  this.  Of  course,  there  are 
$3iiiuiniiiiaiiininiiiic^  countless  variations  of  these,  but  the  two  attitudes 
I  j    stand  out  clearly. 

I  I        Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  business  man  who 

*^""""""°""" '♦   does  things  by  sheer  force  of  authority.     He  has 

all  kinds  of  rules  posted  restricting  his  employees  in  their  conduct. 
They  are  denied  privileges  that  they  should  have,  because  he  is 
afraid  that  they  will  take  advantage  of  him.  This  man  lacks  con- 
fidence in  people,  and  he  is  usually  repaid  by  misdemeanors  and 
disloyalty  as  soon  as  his  back  is  turned.  In  a  large  factory  the 
general  pperintendent  comes  out  from  Pittsburg  once  in  a  while. 
Before  he  comes  preparations  are  made  to  receive  him.  It  is  his 
habit  to  find  fault  with  the  men  in  all  positions.  While  he  is  at 
the  factory,  the  men  do  things  to  please  him,  but  when  he  leaves 
again  for  Pittsburg,  disloyalty  is  rife. 

A  superintendent  or  principal  may  feel  proud  of  himself,  and 
satisfied  that  he  is  getting  things  done,  if  by  a  wave  of  his  hand 
he  can  cause  the  whole  teaching  force  to  quake.  He  may  send  out 
orders  that  are  against  the  opinions  of  all  the  teachers,  and  have 
them  carried  out  in  a  half-hearted  way.  Especially  does  everybody 
strive  to  please  him  while  he  is  present,  but  the  results  after  he 
leaves  are  not  far  different  from  those  in  the  factory. 

l^ot  long  ago  a  business  man  who  was  a  member  of  the  school 
board,  learned  a  lesson  from  teachers  and  teaching.  He  had  ob- 
served that  there  was  least  need  for  discipline  in  a  room  where  it 
was  seldom  mentioned,  and  that  it  was  most  needed  where  the 
teacher  made  numerous  rules  and  talks  regarding  conduct,  by  these 
very  acts  suggesting  wrong  action.  He  had  suspected  his  clerks  and 
had  counted  their  knowledge  and  co-operation  as  nothing  in  hia 
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business.  One  Saturday  night  he  came  to  himself.  He  resolved  to 
begin  his  new  policy  the  next  Monday  morning.  Instead  of  the 
rule  forbidding  the  use  of  the  telephones  to  the  clerks,  they  were 
asked  to  make  use  of  them  after  office  hours  for  their  own  benefit. 
Rest  rooms  were  provided  for  them.  Instead  of  the  gruff  author- 
itative voice,  they  were  met  by  a  pleasant  ^'good  morning.''  If 
mistakes  were  made,  the  roof  was  not  raised,  but  the  clerk  making 
the  mistake  was  given  a  chance  in  private.  Of  course  everybody 
noticed  the  change  and  thought  that  something  was  wrong.  The 
results  were  what  might  be  expected — increase  of  interest  in  the 
work,  improvements  in  handling  business,  and  a  genuine  loyalty 
to  the  employer. 

In  order  to  have  genuine  loyalty  of  teachers,  there  must  be  a 
keen  sense  of  respect  of  their  authority  upon  the  part  of  prin- 
cipal or  superintendent.  There  is  a  sphere  in  which  a  teacher 
should  reign,  and  any  meddling  destroys  her  self-confidence  and 
tends  to  make  her  over-conscious.  It  is  humiliating  to  a  teacher 
to  have  a  principal  or  superintendent  come  into  the  room,  walk 
to  the  blinds,  lower  or  raise  them  to  suit  his  own  ideas,  without 
his  consulting  her.  It  puts  her  in  a  bad  light  before  the  pupils. 
Again,  it  makes  a  teacher  diffident  to  have  her  recitation  taken 
from  her  unceremoniously  by  one  who  has  not  prepared  for  it, 
and  who  understands  nothing  of  the  purpose  of  this  particular 
lesson,  and  whose  only  excuse  for  taking  it  is  his  authority.  This 
does  not  affect  the  pupils  as  much  as  lowering  the  blinds,  for  they 
usually  see  the  blunder  that  is  made.  While  a  principal  or 
superintendent  has  the  authority  to  go  to  a  room  and  take  pupils 
from  it  without  the  consent  of  the  teacher,  he  will  find  that  he 
makes  more  self-reliant  teachers  if  he  asks  permission  to  talk  to 
the  child. 

Some  principals  and  superintendents  deal  with  teachers  as 
some  teachers  deal  with  children — they  are  given  all  the  details 
of  work  without  even  a  chance  to  express  themselves.  In  some 
places  we  have  superintendents  making  the  course  of  study  without 
even  a  suggestion  from  the  very  teachers  who  are  to  use  it.  ITot 
only  are  the  teachers  more  interested  in  a  course  of  study  that 
they  help  to  make,  but  they  follow  it  more  intelligently  after  it  is 
made. 

If,  then,  the  authority  of  the  teacher  must  be  respected,  how 
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will  the  principal  or  superintendent  get  his  ideas  of  school  carried 
out  ?  Will  not  the  opinions  of  the  teachers  differ  sometimes  from 
those  of  the  supervising  officer?  Certainly,  and  here  lies  the 
reason  why  authority  used  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  things  fails 
to  bring  the  best  results. 

If  a  supervisor  can  create  opinions  on  matters  up  for  considera- 
tion, he  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  them  put  into  practice.  His 
chief  business  should  be  to  use  every  means  at  his  disposal  to  bring 
the  teachers  to  the  correct  way  of  thinking.  If  it  is  a  better 
method  of  teaching  how  to  find  the  least  common  denominator  or 
of  conducting  a  recitation,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  the  teachers 
to  feel  the  need  of  a  better  method.  After  this  is  accomplished, 
the  way  is  open  for  suggestions  from  whatever  source  they  may 
come.  It  may  come  from  reading  an  article,  hearing  a  lecture,  a 
model  lesson,  the  meeting  with  the  superintendent,  talking  with 
fellow  teachers,  and  many  other  sources. 

This  method  may  be  termed  that  of  conversion  as  opposed  to 
the  method  of  doing  things  by  authority  or  sheer  force.  Many 
times  things  must  go  uncorrected  for  the  time.  A  teacher  has 
formed  the  habit  of  sitting  during  the  teaching  of  a  music  lesson. 
The  superintendent  or  supervisor  may  know  that  her  class  is 
losing  h^  her  doing  this  and  the  impulse  comes  to  ask  her  to  stand. 
Probably  a  better  way  is  to  wait  for  the  opportune  time  when  this 
teacher  has  found  that  she  does  not  have  the  enthusiasm  in  her 
music  lesson  and  that  the  pupils  do  not  accomplish  as  much  as 
they  do  with  another  teacher  who  stands  while  hearing  the  recita- 
tion. At  this  time  she  has  a  felt  need  for  advice,  and  if  the  right 
kind  is  given,  one  need  have  no  anxiety  about  its  being  carried  out. 
So  it  is  with  the  teacher  who  lacks  interest  in  her  work.  Rather 
than  to  rebuke  her  for  it,  or  to  solve  the  problems  for  her,  one 
had  better  set  about  to  develop  an  interest,  as  if  this  is  done,  de- 
tails will  be  carefully  watched. 

After  all,  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  of  us.  !N'o  one  cares 
to  do  things  that  are  against  his  judgment,  and  it  makes  any  of 
us  doubtful  of  our  skill  and  halting  in  our  thoughts  and  actions, 
if  instructions  are  given  in  too  great  detail.  By  patiently  work- 
ing and  waiting,  a  principal  or  superintendent  may  see  the  re- 
sults of  his  labors  with  no  show  of  authority,  except  in  the  rare 
case  that  always  comes  up  for  special  consideration. 


Examination   Questions  on  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns 

Maud  E.  Kingsley,  East  Machias,  Maine. 

1.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  Carlyle;  of  Burns.  What  is  the  place  of 
each  in  literature  ?    Describe  the  literary  era  to  which  each  belonged. 

2.  What  are  the  essential  characteristics  of  that  class  of  literary 
productions  known  as  the  essay  9  Of  what  especial  form  of  the  essay 
is  Carlyle's  ESSAY  ON"  BUENS  an  example? 

3.  Have  you  ever  before  read  anything  written  by  Carlyle  ?  If  you 
have,  compare  the  work  with  the  essay  under  discussion.  Give  the 
names  of  those  poems  of  Burns  which  you  have  read.  Does  Carlyle 
mention  any  of  these  especial  poems  ?    What  does  he  say  about  them  ? 

4.  Give  the  chief  points  touched  upon  in  the  introductory  portion 
of  the  essay.  What  do  you  learn  from  this  introduction  as  regards 
Carlyle's  motive  in  writing  the  biography  of  Burns  ? 

5.  A  great  many  biographies  of  Burns  had  been  written  before  the 
publication  of  Carlyle's  essay.  What  does  Carlyle  say  either  in  praise 
or  in  blame  of  these  biographers  ? 

6.  Give  a  general  summary  of  Burns'  career  deriving  your  material 
wholly  from  the  text  of  the  essay.  Why  does  Carlyle  call  the  poet, 
^'the  ill-starred  Burns''?  Prove  Carlyle's  statement  that  "to  the  ill- 
starred  Burns  was  given  the  'power  of  maJcing  man's  life  more  vener- 
able, hut  that  of  wisely  guiding  his  own  life  was  not  given". 

7.  Eeproduce  Carlyle's  opinion  of  Bums'  poetical  endowment. 
From  what  sources  does  Burns  draw  his  inspiration  for  his  poetry? 
Illustrate  by  quotations. 

8.  Eeproduce  Carlyle's  discussion  of  the  songs  of  Burns.  Which  of 
these  songs  does  he  cite  to  show  that  Burns  "has  found  a  tone  and 
words  for  every  mood  of  man's  heart"? 

9.  Discuss  the  paragraph  in  which  Carlyle  speaks  of  the  wide- 
spread influence  of  Burns'  songs.  What  conclusion  does  he  reach  in 
this  paragraph? 

10.  Eeproduce  Carlyle's  comments  on  literary  patriotism  as  exem- 
plified in  Scottish  literature  up  to  the  time  of  Burns.  What  is  the 
point  of  this  digression  from  the  subject  in  hand? 

11.  Eelate  those  facts  in  the  career  of  Burns  necessary  to  explain 
Carlyle's  statement  that  Burns'  life  was  hut  a  fragment. 

13.  Eelate  some  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Bums.    What  does  Carlyle  call  the  crisis  of  Burns'  life? 

13.  Discuss  in  detail  each  point  in  the  discussion  of  the  statement 
that  there  were  three  gates  of  deliverance  open  to  Burns.  What  lesson 
is  taught  the  student  by  a  study  of  the  life  of  Burns  ? 
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14.  According  to  Carlyle,  to  what  extent  did  Bums'  poverty  mil- 
itate against  him  in  his  chosen  career  of  poet  ?  What  illustration  does 
Carlyle  use  to  prove  his  position  ? 

15.  Reproduce  the  paragraph  in  which  Carlyle  compares  Byron 
and  Burns.  What  is  the  point  of  the  paragraph?  What  conclusion  is 
reached  ? 

16.  Describe  in  full  Burns'  hopeless  struggle  with  his  environment. 
What  inherent  weaknesses  were  the  cause  of  his  failure  in  life  ? 

17.  Write  a  short  paper  on  Burns'  love  of  nature  in  all  its  aspects. 
Illustrate  by  quotations  from  various  poems. 

18.  Enumerate  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  literary 
style  of  Burns'  poems  as  they  are  reviewed  by  Carlyle.  Cite  poems  in 
proof  of  each  assertion. 

19.  Make  a  list  of  10  poems  which  Carlyle  discusses  in  this  essay 
and  give  a  brief  review  of  each.  (Include  Tarn  O'Shanter  in  the  list). 
Besides  his  songs,  what  does  Carlyle  consider  Burns'  most  successful 
poems  ? 

20.  What  is  Carlyle's  attitude  toward  Bums  throughout  the  essay? 
What  impressions  regarding  Bums'  life,  character,  and  literary  work 
does  he  leave  with  you  ? 

21.  Carlyle  gives  his  whole  theory  of  poetry  in  this  essay.  What 
does  'he  say  of  a  true  poet's  mission  ?  of  sincerity  in  poetry  ?  of  nature 
and  the  poet  ?  of  the  efficacy  of  wealth  in  the  poet's  career  ? 

22.  According  to  Carlyle,  what  is  the  root  of  all  virtues?  The 
foundati9n  of  every  talent?  the  only  true  happiness  of  a  man?  What 
phases  of  Burns'  career  called  forth  these  philosophical  discussions? 

23.  Do  you  find  it  easy  to  follow  the  thought  in  this  essay  ?  Show 
that  Carlyle  frequently  wanders  from  the  subject  in  hand  and  that  his 
digressions  are  invariably  interesting  and  valuable. 

24.  Comment  at  some  length  upon  the  literary  art  of  the  last  par- 
agraph of  the  essay. 

25.  Is  Carlyle's  ESSAY  ON"  BURNS  an  argument  carried  on  log- 
ically from  premise  to  conclusion,  or  is  it  a  series  of  assertions  ?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 
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Ambition  is  often  decried  because  it  sometimes  runs  away  with 
judgment  and  reason  and  so  leads  to  moral  disaster;  but  without 
ambition  the  world  would  sink  to  a  low  level.  Therefore,  a  legitimate 
ambition,  steadfastly  held  under  the  control  of  high  motives,  is  a 
virtue  and  not  a  fault.  Who  of  us  is  doing  the  best  work  of  which 
he  is  capable?  We  need  the  spur  of  such  a  question?  Every 
worker  should  frequently  ask  it  of  himself.  There  are  tendencies  in 
human  nature  to  indolence,  to  selfish  gratification,  to  contentment 
with  ordinary  results,  to  satisfaction  with  a  grade  of  work  that  is 
free  from  glaring  faults  but  far  below  its  positive  possibilities.  We 
need  the  spur  to  urge  us  on  to  the  best  that  in  us  lies,  that  we 
may  make  our  lives  count  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  our  fel- 
low men  and  our  own  enrichment.  Such  ambition  is  most  praise- 
worthy.   We  should  cultivate  it  as  an  essential  virtue. 

The  teacher  particularly  needs  to  nourish  a  worthy  ambition  to 
make  the  most  of  himself,  herself.  The  teacher's  work  concerns 
the  character  and  success  of  others  as  well  as  of  self.  Mediocrity 
in  teaching  is  particularly  unsatisfactory.  It  harms  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  and  interests.  It  holds  the  race  back  and  keeps  the 
world  on  a  low  plane.  The  teacher  should  do  everything  possible  to 
gain  a  broad  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  work  and  the  profession. 
Wide  reading,  contact  with  acknowledged  leaders,  hearing  good 
addresses,  conference  with  other  successful  teachers,  attendance  at  in- 
spiring conventions  and  institutes  will  be  helpful.  "Where  there  is 
no  vision  the  people  perish.''  Are  you  an  educator  with  a  vision? 
Are  you  making  the  most  of  yourself  and  your  work?  Are  you  em- 
ploying the  best  methods  and  reaching  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  ? 
These  may  be  wholesome  questions  to  ask  at  any  time.  They  have  a 
special  timeliness  as  the  old  year  closes. 


Madison,  Wisconsin,  was  the  place  of  meeting  the  last  week  in 
October  for  a  first  national  conference  on  "Civic  and  Social  Center 
Development."  Many  men  and  women  of  large  calibre  were  pres- 
ent and  eloquent  words  were  spoken  in  the  interest  of  such  phases 
of  the  civics  problem  as  the  following:  "The  need  of  Citizenship 
Organization";  "The  Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant  as  a  center  of 
Popular  Government";  "The  Development  of  Intelligent  Public 
Spirit";  etc.  The  meeting  furnished  the  theme  for  wide  comment 
by  the  public  press,  from  the  mass  of  which  we  cull  the  following 
from  an  able  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

"The  civic  center,  a  school  building  or  hall  where  neighbors  can 
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meet  and  do  meet  constantly  to  hear  public  men  talk  and  to  talk 
themselves,  to  hear  their  public  servants  report  and  to  question 
them,  to  listen  to  explanations  of  public  issues  and  movements  and 
to  learn  how  other  communities  or  parties  manage  or  mismanage 
their  affairs,  from  the  handling  of  garbage  up  to  the  government  at 
colonies — such  civic  centers  or  schools  of  intelligent  citizenship  are 
greatly  needed  because  they  will  bring  public  questions  out  of  the 
dry  element  of  print  and  make  them  warm  with  personal  contact. 

"Perhaps  the  truest  democracy  in  history  was  that  of  the  New 
England  town.  Let  us  preserve  its  virtues  as  far  as  we  may  in  great 
cities,  by  the  organization  of  civic  centers.  IsTow  that  we  recognize 
the  inevitability  of  the  centralizing  tendency,  we  ought  to  be  all  the 
more  careful  to  preserve  the  vitality  of  the  local  spirit  and  to  in- 
sure an  intelligible  and  sensitive  relation  between  it  and  our  great 
central  organism. '' 


Statistics  relating  to  Moving  Picture  Shows  indicate  a  wide-spread 
influence  of  this  modern  form  of  amusement  and  suggest  the  wis- 
dom of  directing  it  into  proper  channels.  One  hundred  million 
dollars  capital  is  invested  in  the  making  and  housing  of  these  pic- 
tures, and  eight  million  people  pay  cash  to  see  them  each  day  in 
the  week.  The  Woman's  Home  Companion  for  October  makes  the 
following  searching  comments  and  asks  the  following  pointed  ques- 
tions about  this  new  craze  of  the  American  people. 

"The*  motion  picture,  developed  along  proper  lines,  combining 
educational  and  amusement  features,  would  raise  the  standard  of 
living,  promote  municipal  and  domestic  sanitation,  and  stamp  out 
disease. 

"It  would  give  housewives  an  intelligent  idea  of  food  values,  and 
instruct  young  men  and  women  in  the'  conditions  which  confront 
workers  in  the  various  industries. 

"It  would  inculcate  kindness  to  animals  and  promote  an  interest 
in  normal,  healthful  sports. 

"Are  the  moving  pictures  in  your  town  dragging  the  young  people 
down,  by  disregarding  their  natural,  healthy  taste  for  pleasure,  or 
are  they  interesting  them  in  broader,  bigger  themes? 

"You  don't  know! 

"Yet  you  ought  to  know,  for  the  good  of  your  children,  your  neigh- 
bor's children,  yes,  and  for  the  good  of  your  real-estate  holdings! 

"Man  or  woman,  married  or  single,  you  ought  to  go  to  the  moving 
picture  show  in  your  town.  At  the  little  picture  theatre,  a  block  or 
two  from  your  home,  your  children,  your  neighbor's  children,  the 
maid  who  serves  you  at  supper,  the  boy  who  delivers  your  meat  and 
your  bread,  the  young  girl  who  clerks  in  the  five-and-ten-cent  store, 
are  all  crowded  together  like  sardines  in  a  huge  box,  watching  the 
flickering  films  of  real  life. 
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"And  what  are  they  seeing? 

"Don^t  you  think  you  ought  to  know,  you  who  vote  and  pay  taxes, 
form  clubs,  and  organize  municipal  movements?  Don't  you  hon- 
estly think  you  ought  to  get  acquainted  with  the  most  popular  di- 
version in  your  town?" 


On  October  3  members  of  the  faculty  and  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  observed  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  institution  with  commemorative  chapel  services  in  Mandel 
Hall.  The  services  were  opened  with  prayer  by  Professor  C.  E. 
Henderson.  President  Judson  spoke  on  the  work  of  the  university 
and  compared  the  institution  when  founded  with  that  of  today.  In 
a  comparison  of  present  conditions  with  those  obtaining  nineteen 
years  ago,  it  was  recalled  that  when  the  doors  were  opened  for  in- 
struction on  October  1,  1892,  the  number  of  students  registered  was 
594,  as  against  6,466  during  the  year  1910-11.  The  faculty  at  the 
start  consisted  of  135  men;  now  it  numbers  over  400.  At  its  in- 
ception, the  university  owned  four  city  squares  of  ground,  and  its 
total  assets  in  pledges,  endowment,  buildings  and  books  were 
$4,341,708.  Today  its  endowment  and  property  holdings  and  pledges 
total  $37,270,792. 


A  very  attractive  catalogue  has  been  issued  by  the  New  York 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education,  308  West  59th  Street,  New 
York  City.  This  school  offers  a  thorough  course  in  physical  train- 
ing covering  two  years  work  with  special  courses  in  the  treatment  of 
defectives,  therapeutics  of  electricity  and  the  relation  of  physical 
training  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  latter  being  given  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Board  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation. 

For  the  junior  year  the  course  includes  anatomy,  athletics,  cliiMn- 
istry,  hygiene,  apparatus,  calesthenics,  games,  methods,  physiology, 
history  of  physical  training,  playground  methods,  fencin,2r,  folk 
dancing,  Swedish  gymnastics,  swimming  and  aesthetics.  In  the 
senior  year,  the  additional  subjects  include  anthropometry,  first  aid, 
kinesiology,  aesthetic  dancing,  physiology  of  bodily  exercise,  play- 
ground organization,  principles  of  education,  public  school  methods, 
applied  theory  and  practice,  with  archery,  boxing  and  wrestling  as 
electives. 

The  school's  graduates  number  about  two  hundred,  many  of  them 
occupying  important  positions  in  the  larger  cities  and  prominent 
institutions  throughout  the  country. 


One  of  the  speakers  at  the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  at  Cincinnati 
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during  the  first  week  of  November,  put  the  crux  of  the  industrial 
education  situation  in  the  public  schools  before  his  hearers  in  the 
following  sentences: — 

"Authorities  agree  that  almost  all  of  the  children  who  enter  the 
industries  enter  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  working  people  of  the 
country  who  wish  their  children  to  enter  the  industries  take  them  out 
of  school  at  fourteen,  knowing  from  experience  that  if  they  stay 
in  school  until  sixteen  they  will  have  passed  the  psychological  time 
when  industry  beckons;  will  have  acquired  other  tastes,  and  will 
never  enter  the  industries.  The  American-born  mechanic  then  is  the 
boy  who  entered  the  shop  at  fourteen,  grown  up.  Therefore  as  good 
citizens,  and  as  employers,  it  is  for  us  to  give  especial  consideration 
to  the  educational  problem  as  it  concerns  children  of  fourteen  to 
sixteen. 


Fifty-eight  teachers,  representing  the  leading  cities  in  the  United 
States,  took  the  summer  course  for  teachers  at  the  Training  School 
for  Backward  and  Feeble-Minded  Children  at  Vineland,  N.  J., 
during  the  past  summer.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  pro- 
fessional training  to  those  teachers  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  special 
classes  in  the  public  schools  and  to  fit  them  better  to  understand  pe- 
culiar, backward  and  "special"  children. 

The  training  school  at  Vineland  has  become  practically  a  labora- 
tory for  the  study  and  solution  of  social  and  scientific  problems 
relating  to  the  feeble-minded. 

This  course  in  training  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  problem 
of  the  backward  and  defective  child  in  the  public  school  is  becoming 
more  and  more  serious  every  year.  Teachers  and  superintendents 
are  constantly  facing  these  facts  and  the  movement  to  have  such 
children  segregated  into  special  classes,  not  only  for  their  own 
sakes,  but  even  more  for  the  good  of  the  normal  children  with  whom 
they  are  associated,  is  spreading  rapidly. 

The  teacher  of  such  a  class  must  have  expert  training,  which 
only  an  institution  for  defectives  affords.  Here  the  student  is  given 
opportunity  to  observe  backward  and  mentally  defective  children 
in  every  phase  of  their  home,  school  and  social  life  and  also  receives 
instruction  in  method,  theory  and  practice. 

Lectures  are  given  daily  on  the  history,  care,  treatment  and  train- 
ing of  the  feeble-minded,  also  on  the  psychology  and  pedagogy  of 
defectives,  together  with  special  investigations  in  the  laboratory, 
where  practical  tests  of  mental  capacity  and  the  use  of  the  various 
pieces  of  apparatus  are  demonstrated.  Opportunity  is  also  given  to 
teach  in  the  class  room  and  in  the  vocational  training  classes.  An 
interesting  monograph  on  this  important  subject  is  printed  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July,  1911,  by  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Ph.  D., 
under  the  heading  of  "The  Psychology  of  Mental  Deficiency." 
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The  following  note  clipped  from  The  Boston  Transcript,  will  con- 
vey to  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  teaching  of  English,  in- 
formation about  an  important  movement  inaugurated  by  the  N.  E.  A., 
which  will  doubtless  have  a  formative  influence  upon  the  future  aims 
and  methods  of  this  department  of  instruction: 

"The  first  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English, 
the  new  conference  body  recently  provided  for  by  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  will  be  held  in  Chicago  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  Thanksgiving  week,  Dec.  1  and  2.  All  associations  of  English 
teachers  are  urged  to  send  representatives,  one  for  each  hundred  mem- 
bers. 

This  council  is  intended  to  be  a  thoroughly  representative  body 
through  which  the  opinion  of  local  associations  and  of  individual 
teachers  may  find  more  direct  and  effective  expression.  Its  work  is 
expected  to  relate  itself  closely  with  that  of  the  committee  on  college 
entrance  requirements  of  the  National  Association,  which  is  now 
studying  the  entire  problem  of  the  relations  between  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  colleges.  Probably,  however,  the  National  Council 
will  not  confine  itself  to  this  single  aspect  of  English  teaching. 

One  of  the  most  important  discussions  will  probably  be  that  con- 
cerning the  conditions  under  which  the  teaching  of  English  is  now 
carried  on.  Prof.  Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  investigation  now  working  in  its  second 
year  by  appointment  of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  will  out- 
line the  results  of  the  studies  of  this  committee. 

These  studies  have  already  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  Sum- 
marized in  a  preliminary  report  published  in  April,  1911,  as  a  public 
document  or  university  Wlletin  in  various  states,  they  showed  surpris- 
ing facts. 

More  than  a  thousand  teachers  were  consulted  in  preparing  the 
preliminary  report,  and  nearly  all  expressed  practically  the  same  judg- 
ment on  essential  facts.  The  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  instruc- 
tors representing  thirty-three  states  was  that  adequate  provision  for 
English  teaching  is  not  made,  that  even  with  superficial  teaching  the 
work  is  unduly  and  often  unbearably  burdensome,  and  that  under 
present  conditions  thorough  results  are  often  impossible." 


We  have  never  seen  a  more  compact  and  suggestive  statement  of 
what  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  moral  instruction  in  the  public 
schools  than  the  following  paragraph  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Eliot: 

"Industry,  persistence,  veracity  in  word  and  act,  gentleness  and  dis- 
interestedness should  be  made  to  thrive  and  blossom  during  school  life 
in  the  hearts  of  the  children  who  bring  these  virtues  from  their  homes 
well  started, '  and  should  be  planted  and  tended  in  the  less  fortunate 
children.     Furthermore,  the  pupils  should  be  taught  that  what  is 
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virtue  in  one  human  being  is  virtue  in  any  group  of  human  beings, 
large  or  small — a  village,  a  city  or  a  nation;  that  the  ethical  principles 
which  should  govern  an  empire  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  which 
should  govern  an  individual;  and  that  selfishness,  greed,  falseness, 
brutality  and  ferocity  are  as  hateful  and  degrading  in  a  multitude  as 
they  are  in  a  single  savage/' — Charles  W.  Eliot,  in  Educational 
Reform. 


Apropos  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  we  believe  that  our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  letter,  which  was  printed  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Globe  and  Advertiser: 

"Editor  of  the  Globe :  Sir,  I  am  from  Syria  and  have  several  chil- 
dren attending  the  public  school.  I  am  a  true  follower  of  Mahomet. 
Every  intelligent  person  knows  that  the  only  true  revealed  book  of 
God  is  the  Koran.  Why  should  it  not  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  ? 
It  would  give  enlightenment  and  morality  to  the  children  and  make 
better  men  and  women  of  them.  I  can  understand  how  Greek  and 
Eoman  Catholics  can  object  to  the  Protestant  Bible,  and  how  the  He- 
brews can  object  to  the  Christian  New  Testament,  but  I  am  perfectly 
at  loss  to  understand  how  any  intelligent  man  or  woman  can  object  to 
the  study  of  the  Koran. 

At  least  two  hours  every  day  should  be  devoted  to  God's  Word  in  the 
public  schools.  It  brings  the  child  nearer  to  God,  teaches  it  the  love 
and  fear  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  only  path  that  leads  to  a  blessed 
immortality.  I  know  some  ignorant  and  bigoted  fanatic  may  say  that 
the  Koran  is  not  the  revealed  word  of  God,  but  in  this  day  of  ad- 
vanced learning  this  number  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

As  a  great  newspaper  I  call  upon  The  Globe  to  take  this  matter  up 
and  insist  that  the  Koran  be  taught  in  the  schools.  If  the  Catholics, 
old  or  new,  Eoman  or  Grecian,  or  the  Protestants,  with  their  hundred 
different  churches,  or  the  Jews,  or  any  other  ignorant  sect,  do  not  like 
this,  let  them  take  their  children  out  of  school  while  God's  own  word 
is  taught  to  those  who  remain." 

Comment  on  the  above  letter  seems  unnecessary. 
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The  Cult  of  Adolescence.  The  Revue  Pedagogique  of  September 
15,  current,  has  a  very  interesting  review  of  recent  studies  of  adoles- 
cence by  Professor  Chas.  Chabot,  who  not  only  points  out  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  each  of  the  works  referred  to,  but  also  sum- 
marizes the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them,  so  far  as  these  relate 
to  education.  The  works  reviewed  are  "Adolescence'^  by  Stanley 
Hall;  "L' Adolescence,  etudes  de  Psychologic  et  de  Pedagogic"  by 
Dr.  Compayre ;  "Criminalite  de  I/Adolescence"  by  M.  Duprat ; 
"La  Vie  Mentale  de  L' Adolescence  et  ses  Anomalies"  by  M.  Lemai- 
tre;  and  "L'Ame  de  ^Adolescence  by  M.  Mendrousse.  It  is  notice- 
able that  while  all  the  authors  cited  accumulated  facts  and  observa- 
tions in  the  pursuit  of  their  subjects,  many  of  their  deductions 
were  anticipated  by  Eousseau,  who  is  frequently  quoted  in  the  article 
considered.  The  author  notes,  also,  a  fact  too  frequently  ignored, 
namely,  that  the  Jesuits  recognized  in  their  system  many  of  the 
peculiar  needs  of  this  sensitive  period. 


Provision  for  Foreign  Students  at  Berlin.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  "Boettinger  Studienhaus"  at  Berlin  furnishes  a  new 
proof  of  the  desire  to  attract  foreign  students  to  this  university 
center.  The  institute  will  be  open  to  all  foreigners  without  limit 
of  age,  who  are  prepared  to  follow  the  courses  of  instruction  with 
profit  to  themselves.  For  admission  they  must  present  a  passport 
or  equivalent  ojfficial  document,  and  a  certificate  attesting  their 
completion  of  a  secondary  school  course  of  study.  Women  are  ad- 
mitted on  the  same  terms  as  men.  The  institution  is  installed  in 
a  wing  of  the  new  buildings  of  the  Royal  Library,  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Paszkowski,  well  known  as  friend  and  coun- 
sellor to  the  contingent  of  foreign  students  in  the  university.  The 
Kuratoium  or  administrative  council  comprises  among  other  mem- 
bers. Dr.  Boettinger,  originator  of  the  enterprise,  and  Professor 
Rubner,  rector  of  the  university.  The  course  of  -instruction  is  ar- 
ranged in  independent  series,  the  first  of  which  was  opened  October 
16,  and  extends  to  December  9,  1911.  The  second  series  will  begin 
January  8,  1912,  and  terminate  March  2.  If  the  success  warrants 
it,  a  third  series  will  be  arranged  for  the  period  May  1  to  July  1. 
Vacation  courses  are  also  proposed  in  the  interests  of  teachers.  The 
course  for  October  to  December  will  be  devoted  to  the  German  lan- 
guage and  literature.  Elaborate  provision  is  made  in  connection 
with  this  and  the  succeeding  series,  for  excursions  to  the  museums 
of  Berlin  and  for  promoting  acquaintance  between  the  foreign, 
students  and  the  university  professors. 
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The  inscription  fee  for  each  course  is  $25  (100  marks)  and  for 
library  and  office  expenses  $2.50.  Students  who  desire  to  pass  an 
examination  upon  the  subjects  of  study  must  meet  the  additional 
fee  of  $2.50  for  the  diploma  (Zeugnis). 

The  Death  of  a  Distinguished  Savant.  The  death  of  M. 
Emile  Levasseur,  which  occurred  recently,  closes  a  life  of  extra- 
ordinary vigor  and  unremitted  devotion  to  research.  Born  in 
1828,  December  8,  M.  Levasseur  had  nearly  completed  his  eighty- 
third  year.  He  was  one  of  a  brilliant  group  of  scholars  at  the 
Ecole  Normale  Superieure,  which  included  beside  himself,  Taine, 
About,  Sarcey,  Prevot-Paradol  and  Octave  Greard. 

It  is  Interesting  to  recall  that  he  was  a  constant  correspondent' 
of  Dr.  Harris.  The  extent  and  varied  character  of  his  researches 
were  remarkable.  Of  his  many  published  works  the  most  important 
is  the  history  of  the  working  classes  in  France.  The  first  installment 
of  this  monumental  study  appeared  in  1859  and  covered  the  period 
from  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Caesar  to  the  Revolution.  In  1900 
the  work  was  revised  and  a  second  series,  covering  the  period  from 
1789  to  1870  was  issued.  M.  Levasseur  was  vice-president  of  the 
Statistical  Commission  of  France  and  the  responsible  director  of 
the  Quinquennial  reports  on  primary  education. 


Th^  death  of  Alfred  Binet,  news  of  which  has  been  received  as 
this  goes  to  press,  deprives  France  of  the  most  accomplished  leader 
in  the  field  of  educational  psychology. 


The  Institute  of  Aerotechnics  at  Paris.  Through  the  lib- 
erality of  a  private  citizen,  M.  Henry  Deutsch,  the  University  of 
Paris  has  added  to  its  extensive  and  varied  equipments,  an  institute^ 
of  aerotechnics.  The  new  foundation,  which  was  inaugurated  with 
brilliant  ceremonies  July  6,  last,  occupies  a  site  adjoining  the  drill 
ground  of  the  military  school.  Saint  Cyr,  near  the  city.  The  founder 
donated  500,000  francs  ($100,000)  and  an  annual  income 
of  15,000  francs  ($3,000)  during  his  life  time  for  the  establish- 
ment. Its  purpose  is  to  maintain  researches  and  practical  experi- 
ments pertaining  to  aerial  locomotion. 


A  Modern  University  in  England.  The  Victoria  University 
of  Manchester,  is  the  leading  one  in  the  group  of  modern  universi- 
ties that  have  been  established  in  the  north  and  west  of  England 
within  the  last  three  decades.  The  administration  of  the  university 
is  committed  to  an  imposing  company  of  dignitaries,  actual  and 
ex-officio,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  the  king  himself,  who  bears  the 
title  of  visitor.     The  court  of  governors  consisting  of  ninety-four 
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members,  issues  all  the  regulations  for  the  university  and  the  execu- 
tive power  is  placed  in  the  university  council. 

The  university  is  organized  in  the  following  faculties:  arts,  sci- 
ences, law,  music,  commerce,  theology,  medicine  and  technology. 
The  last  named  is  unsurpassed  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  indeed  one 
of  the  strongest  centers  of  engineering  instruction  in  Europe.  The 
work  of  this  faculty  is  closely  co-ordinated  with  that  of  the  faculty 
of  science,  which  has  the  largest  registration  in  the  university.  The 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  obtained  by  three  years  of  resident 
study  and  the  same  faculty  confers  also  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Public  Hygiene  and  of  Agriculture.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Sci- 
ence may  be  obtained  after  an  additional  year  of  resident  study 
.and  the  presentation  of  a  thesis  embodying  the  results  of  original 
research.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sciences  is  attainable  four  years 
after  by  graduates  who  have  gained  distinction  by  practical  achieve- 
ments. 

Education  forms  a  special  department  in  the  university  and  the 
courses  offered  in  this  subject  are  attended  by  students  of  the  facul- 
ties of  letters  and  of  science,  who  wish  to  specialize  in  this  direction, 
by  teachers  who  desire  to  complete  their  theoretic  studies  and  by 
aspirants  for  a  teacher's  diploma.  As  in  all  other  universities  of 
England  of  the  modern  type,  women  are  admitted  to  all  departments 
on  the  same  terms  as  men.  The  university  registered  last  year  1700 
students,  of  whom  1,000  were  taking  degree  courses. 

A.  T.  S. 
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THE  OPTIMISTIC  LIFE.  By  Orison  Swett  Harden.  T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

From  the  character  of  its  message  this  book  will  make  a  peculiarly 
appropriate  Christmas  gift.  It  speaks  a  message  of  good  cheer,  of  "peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  It  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  long  list  of 
Dr.  Marden's  inspirational  books.    And  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  series. 

MY  LADY  OF  DOUBT.  By  Randall  Parrish.  With  four  illustrations 
in  full  color  by  Alonzo  Kimball.  Chicago.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.35. 

This  is  an  interesting  historical  novel  of  the  time  of  Washington.  It 
pictures  in  a  readable  way  the  fortunes  of  love  and  war.  The  period  of 
the  Revolution  is  a  romantic  one  in  retrospect  and  the  reading  public 
will  welcome  this  new  story  from  the  pen  of  an  author  who  has  fourteen 
books  to  his  credit,  with  a  sale  of  a  half  million  copies. 

THE  NIGHT  EIDERS  OF  CAVE  KNOB.  By  Quincy  Scott.  Illustrated 
by  the  author.    Chicago.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

The  title,  the  artistic  cover,  and  the  other  full  page  illustrations  of  this 
stirring  story  for  boys  will  lead  to  its  wide  sale  if  the  boys  themselves 
have  anything  to  say  about  it.  It  deals  with  a  latter  day  episode  in 
American  history, —  the  night  raids  in  connection  with  the  operations  of 
the  "Tobacco  Trust"  in  the  beautiful  valleys  of  Kentucky.  It  is  a  book 
that  will  appeal  to  any  and  every  boy  who  has  good  red  blood  in  his  veins. 
It  is  an  excellent  suggestion  for  a  Christmas  present. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  calendars  we  have  ever  seen  is  the  "IMPRES- 
SION CALENDAR  FOR  1912,"  published  by  Paul  Elder  &  Company,  San 
Francisco,  California.    Price,  50  cents;  by  mail  60  cents. 

There  are  54  leaves  in  colors,  vnth  mottoes,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  John 
Muir,  Browning,  Tennyson,  and  many  others.  There  is  a  marvellous 
amount  of  beauty  and  inspiration  in  this  choice  work  of  art.  It  will 
speak  a  message  that  will  linger  in  the  mind,  —  one  for  every  week  in  the 
year.    A  lovely  remembrance  to  send  to  an  absent  friend. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  ENGLISH  CLASSICS.  By  Wm.  P.  Trent, 
Charles  L.  Hanson  and  Wm.  Y.  Brewster.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.  Price,  $1.25. 

These  three  active  school  men  —  two  Professors  of  English  in  Colum- 
bia University,  and  Mr.  Hanson  connected  with  Mechanics  Art  High 
School,  Boston  —  have  joined  forces  to  stimulate  new  interest  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  English  classics  they  are  using,  and  to 
suggest  methods  for  the  more  profitable  study  of  these  masterpieces. 
Part  One  is  full  of  encouragement  for  the  conscientious  student,  while 
Part  Two,  through  250  pages,  gives  a  detailed  study  of  such  novels  as 
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Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Ivanhoe,  David  Copperfield,  and  Treasure  Island ;  such 
poems  as  the  Faerie  Queene,  Paradise  Lost,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
The  Aeneid;  dramatic  poems  as  Macbeth,  Julius  Cae^r,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice  and  Comus ;  narrative  and  descriptive  prose  as  The  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  The  Sketch  Book,  Essays  of  Elia,  Lord  Clive,  and  Warreu 
Hastings ;  and  such  poems  as  Snov^r  Bound,  Lycidas,  The  Eaven  and 
Gray's  Elegy;  also  some  of  the  best  prose  of  Burke,  Webster,  Washing- 
ton, Carlyle,  Emerson  and  Euskin.  The  excellent  and  suggestive  vv^ork  of 
these  experts  should  arouse  new^  interest  in  and  give  added  knowledge  of 
the  books  treated  and  the  geniuses  who  produced  them.  At  the  end  is  a 
list  of  accessible  works  which  teachers  and  pupils  may  wisely  read  in 
spare  hours. 

EVENINGS   WITH   GEANDMA.     By   John  W.   Davis.     Boston:   D.   C. 
Heath  &  Co. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  and  useful  little  book  is  District  Supt. 
of  Schools  for  New  York  City.  It  is  intended  for  Third- Year  classes.  In 
these  nearly  300  pages  are  50  brief  stories  or  exercises  in  whicli  Grandma 
both  interests  and  instructs  Ben,  and  Belle  and  Baby  May.  The  stories 
are  excellent,  and  once  in  a  while  there  is  a  good  poem  or  a  song.  At  the 
end  of  each  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  work  is  demanded  of  each  pupil. 
In  this  delightful  way,  the  children  will  get  acquainted  with  many  new 
words,  learning  their  meaning  and  how  to  spell  and  pronounce  them,  and 
also  how  to  express  their  meaning  to  others.  It  is  well  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  There  is  a  good  number  of  illustrations  and  seven  fine  repro- 
ductions of  famous  paintings.  This  book  is  Part  One  in  the  new  series 
of  Davis-Julien  Eeaders. 

AMEEICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL  AND  OTHEE  POEMS.    By  Katharine  Lee 
Bates.  New  York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

The  author  of  "From  Gretna  Green  to  Land's  End"  is  widely  known, 
both  as  a  gifted  writer  and  as  a  popular  Professor  at  Wellesley.  In  the 
volume  before  us  is  found  a  complete  collection  of  her  poetical  work.  It 
makes  a  substantial  volume  of  over  300  pages  and  contains  a  great  variety 
of  beautiful  and  interesting  poems.  The  title  poem  —  America,  The  Beau- 
tiful—  is  full  of  noble  sentiment  and  has  been  widely  acclaimed  as  our 
new  National  Hymn.  A  lyric  expressing  the  theme  introduces  each  of  the 
nine  groups  into  which  the  book  is  divided.  The  first  group  is  patriotic 
songs,  the  next  ballads  of  Cape  Cod,  then  follow  poetry  and  the  poets, 
scenes  of  travel,  praise  of  Nature,  love,  death,  scenery,  and  translations 
from  Spanish  folklore,  full  of  sparkle  and  life.  AH  her  poetry  is  of  a 
high  order,  but  besides  the  first  noble  poem  and  the  "Gypsy  Heart"  (which 
won  the  prize  of  the  Chicago  Madrigal  Club) ,  we  are  greatly  pleased  with 
"A  January  Twilight,"  "Little  Katharine,"  "The  Gates  of  Death,"  "Short 
Day  and  Long  Eemembrance,"  "First  View  of  Mont  Blanc,"  and  "The 
Jungfrau." 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLUTION.  By  Henry  Edward  Crampton,  Ph.  D. 
New  York :  The  Columbia  University  Press.      Price,  $1.50. 

Early  in  1907,  Professor  Crampton  delivered  a  series  of  eight  addresses 
(Hewitt  Lectures)  at  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City,  out  of  which  this 
book  grew.  Herein  is  set  forth  the  "Doctrine  of  Evolution,  its  basis  in 
the  facts  of  natural  history,  and  its  wide  and  universal  scope."  These 
facts  are  in  two  groups ;  one  dealing  with  essential  characteristics  of  liv- 
ing things  and  the  evidences  of  organic  evolution,  and  the  other  various 
aspects  of  human  evolution,  a  special  instance  in  the  general  process.  As 
a  prominent  biologist.  Dr.  Crampton  believes  in  applying  the  laws  which 
govern  lower  organic  forms  in  the  study  of  the  highest  natural  phenom- 
ena. He  calls  this  course  "a  simple  message  to  the  unscientific,"  but  be- 
lieves his  view  will  appear  consistent  and  reasonable  to  "all  men  of  sci- 
ence who  believe  in  evolution."  This  is  a  thoughtful,  earnest  book  and 
deserves  a  careful  reading. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  FOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS.  By  Marguerite 
Stockman  Dickson.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  solid  book  of  over  530  pages  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  in  the 
first  —  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New  —  our  author  begins  with  the  voy- 
ages of  the  Vikings  and  shows  how  early  settlements  were  made  and 
traces  beginnings  down  to  King  Phillip's  war.  Then  comes  the  Birth  of  the 
Nation,  which  carries  us  on  down  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in 
1787-8.  The  last  part,  the  Nation's  Life  and  Progress,  brings  us  down  to 
the  election  of  President  Taft.  Mrs.  Dickson  aims  to  produce  historical 
literature.  Her  style  is  interesting  and  the  text  always  readable.  Each 
chapter  is  a  unit  and  its  end  a  logical  stopping  place.  The  book  is  finely 
graded;  beginning  with  very  simple  narrative,  it  leads  the  pupil  on  and 
up  to  "thinking  and  reasoning  about  historical  problems."  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  good,  and  the  maps,  which  have  been  prepared 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  her  husband,  Supt.  George  W.  Dickson, 
are  admirable  every  way.    Young  folks  will  greatly  enjoy  this  book. 

MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE  PRACTICAL  MAN.  By  George  Howe.  New 
York :  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.    Price,  $1.25  net. 

Finding  a  dearth  of  "short  but  complete  books  covering  the  fundamen- 
tals of  mathematics,"  the  author  of  this  book  endeavors  to  explain  "sim- 
ply and  quickly  all  the  elements  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry, 
Logarithms,  Coordinate  Geometry,  Calculus."  This  is  quite  an  undertaking 
but  in  these  143  pages  he  succeeds  reasonably  well.  He  begins  by  assum- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  student  "no  mathematical  knowledge  beyond  arith- 
metic" and  then  proceeds  to  gather  into  concise  and  scientific  form  the 
fundamental  notions  of  mathematics  without  which  "studies  in  en- 
gineering are  impossible."  The  student  who  will  carefully  study  and 
thoroughly  master  these  pages  will  find  himself  rapidly  acquiring  rich 
stores  of  exact  mathematical  knowledge  in  a  comparatively  brief  time. 
This  is  a  good  and  helpful  book. 
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EDUCATION  FOE  CITIZENSHIP.  By  Dr.  Georg  Kerschensteiner.  Chi- 
cago :  Eand,  McNally  &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  suggestive  and  stimulating  little  book.  It  was  a  Prize 
Essay  by  the  author,  who  has  been  for  years  director  of  the  public 
schools  of  Munich;  it  has  been  translated  for  American  readers,  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Pressland,  from  the  fourth  edition.  The  translation  was  made  un- 
der the  eyes  of  the  author  and  at  his  request.  It  sets  forth  his  ideas  as 
worked  out  in  his  famous  continuation  schools  at  Munich,  and  is  a  suc- 
cessful attempt  to  dovetail  education  into  all  kinds  of  wage  earning  em- 
ployments. To  this  end  he  would  have  public  authorities,  parents  and 
employer^  work  in  harmony.  In  this  way  he  would  produce  better  men 
and  women.  He  would  have  the  boys'  education  continue  after  leaving 
school  by  several  hours  training  each  week,  and  all  classes  work  together 
to  develop  in  the  young  courage,  decision,  perseverance  and  self  control. 
The  subject  is  one  of  very  great  importance,  and  our  author's  ideas  should 
be  very  carefully  considered. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEXTS.  Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  by  Alphonse 
Daudet,  edited  by  Richmond  Laurin  Hawkins ;  Memoires  d'un  Collegien, 
by  Andre  Laurie;  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.).  Les  Origines  de  la  France  Con- 
temporaine,  by  H.  A.  Taine,  edited  by  J.  F.  Louis  Raschen ;  Les  Femmes 
Savantes,  by  Moliere,  edited  by  Charles  A.  Eggert ;  Ekkehard  —  Audif  ax 
und  Hadumoth,  by  Joseph  victor  von  Scheffel,  edited  by  Charles  H.  Hand- 
schin  and  William  F.  Luebke;  Lose  Blatter,  by  Erna  M.  Stoltze  (American 
Book  Company.)  Der  Talisman,  by  Ludwig  Fulda,  edited  by  Otto  Manthey- 
Zorn  (Ginn  &  Company).  Vetter  Gabriel,  by  Paul  Heyse,  edited  by  Rob- 
ert N.  Corwin  (Henry  Holt  &  Company). 

EDUCATIONAL  VALUES.  By  William  Chandler  Bagley,  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Illinois.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  fundamental  thesis  in  this  work  lies  in  the  claim  that  education  is 
a  process  of  modifying  conduct.  The  discussions  of  this  take  on  a  three- 
fold purpose,  they  attempt  to  classify  the  controls  of  conduct,  describing 
the  various  ways  in  which  educative  materials  may  influence  these  con- 
trols; they  attempt  to  evaluate  the  controls  that  education  may  furnish; 
and  they  outline  the  specific  methods  through  the  operation  of  which  ed- 
ucative materials  may  be  made  to  fulfill  the  functions  that  are  recognized 
as  possession  value  vyhen  measured  by  the  social  criterion.  The  book  has 
grown  out  of  the  early  attempts  of  Dr.  Bagley  to  organize  the  methods  of 
teaching  upon  a  rational  basis.  His  discussions  are  carefully  thought  out 
treatments  of  the  various  subjects,  and  so  complete  are  they  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  employ  a  terminology  not  elsewhere  in  use.  The  book 
is  a  sincere,  painstaking  thoughtful  study  of  educational  values  and  as 
such  is  a  valuable  and  welcome  contribution  to  pedagogy. 

THE  HORACE  MANN  READERS.  By  Walter  L.  Hervey,  Ph.  D.,  and 
Melvin  Hix.  Five  Books,  Primer,  First,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Read- 
ers.   Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  New  York. 
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The  editors  of  this  series  of  readers  have  been  teachers  and  directors 
in  schools  for  many  years  and  are  equipped  for  their  work  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  what  pupils  want  and  need.  They  have  made  their  series 
of  readers  with  the  greatest  care  and  understanding.  Every  selection 
seems  to  be  exactly  fitted  for  the  grade  it  is  to  be  used  in,  and  the  stories 
are  not  only  delightful  in  interest  and  freshness  but  are  immediately  val- 
uable in  their  ethical  and  humane  purpose.  All  of  what  was  good  in  the 
old  readers  and  very  much  more  of  what  is  new  and  good  not  hitherto 
used  may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  these  superb  books. 

SEA-BROWNIE  READER.  By  John  W.  Davis,  District  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  New  York  City,  and  Fanny  Julien,  First- Year  Teacher,  Public 
School  8,  The  Bronx,  New  York  City.  Two  Books,  Part  1  for  Second- Year 
Classes,  Part  2  for  Second- Year  Classes.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

These  are  two  exquisitely,  even  sumptuously,  made  books  for  second 
grade  pupils ;  they  contain  stories  of  brownies  and  fairies  who  do  most 
delightful  things  and  take  most  wonderful  journeys  and  say  most  inter- 
esting things.  The  stories  of  their  doings  make  two  books  of  great  value, 
not  only  as  texts  for  reading  but  as  vehicles  for  conveying  important 
truths  and  knowledge.  The  illustrations  are  superb  and  add  greatly  to 
the  value  of  the  books. 

READINGS  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By  Edgar  W.  Ames,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  History,  Troy  High  School.  Book  One,  160  pages. 
Book  Two,  140  pages.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  New  York.  Price  25  cents 
each. 

These  two  books  contain  John  Smith's  True  Relation ;  Juet's  Discovery 
of  the  Hudson,  Bradford's  Plymouth  Plantation,  Hutchinson's  Destructioii 
of  the  Tea,  The  Monroe  Doctrine,  Lincoln's  Inaugurals,  Seward's  Speech 
on  Alaska,  and  the  Autobiography  of  Peter  Cooper.  The  biographical 
sketches  and  notes  are  of  a  nature  to  illuminate  the  texts.  The  books 
aim  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department  of  Education, 
which  says  that  "the  pupil  who  leaves  the  high  school  without  some  taste, 
however  small,  for  historic  literature,  has  substantially  failed  in  history, 
no  matter  how  well  he  may  be  prepared  for  examinations." 

THE  RHETORICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  NARRATION.  By  Carroll  Lewis 
Maxcy,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  in  Williams  College.  279  pages.  Houghton, 
Miflflin  &  Co.    Price  $1.25. 

This  is  not  a  manual  on  the  short-story  and  the  novel,  but  a  deliberate 
setting  forth  of  the  rhetorical  principles  of  narrative  composition,  thus 
furnishing  an  opportunity  for  examining  the  broader  field  that  includes 
not  only  fiction  but  history,  biography,  and  all  forms  of  composition  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  set  in  order  the  details  of  an  occurrence.  The  out- 
lines of  the  study  are  very  definite  and  the  development  thereof  lucid  and 
logical,  made  illuminative  by  constant  reference  and  citation  from  the 
best  writers.    Dr.  Maxcy's  style  is  most  delightful  and  his  method  of  pre- 
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sentation  inviting  and  convincing.  Not  only  the  student  in  college  will 
find  this  book  of  high  and  potent  value,  but  the  general  reader  will  have 
a  more  definite  and  truer  knowledge  of  narrations  that  he  meets  in 
printed  page  and  on  the  stage. 

A  GEOMETEY  FOE  SCHOOLS.  By  F.  W.  Sanderson  and  G.  W.  Brew- 
ster, Masters  in  Oundle  School,  Cambridge.  University  Press.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  teach  geometry  by  applying  it  to  the  solu- 
tion of  practical  problems,  making  free  use  from  the  beginning  of  arith- 
metic and  algebra.  The  examples  therefore  form  an  important  part  of 
the  book,  and  it  is  intended  that  they  should  be  carefully  worked  through, 
reference  being  made  to  the  text  only  as  required.  Formal  propositions 
and  geometrical  riders  have  a  subordinate  position  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject.  In  the  matter  of  ratio  the  book  contains  examples  leading 
up  to  co-ordinate  geometry  and  to  the  formulas  of  geometrical  optics.  It 
is  a  practical  application  of  the  science  of  geometry  to  the  problems  that 
may  be  met  in  the  study  of  material  things ;  the  immediate  application 
of  geometrical  principles  to  practical  facts  makes  it  interesting  and  val- 
uable. 

OUTLINES  OF  ECONOMICS.  Developed  in  a  Series  of  Problems.  By 
Members  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.    Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

This  is  a  revised  and  expanded  edition  of  the  book  published  a  year 
ago  which  met  a  need  that  demanded  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  subject.  These  problems  that  make  up  the  entire 
book  are  designed  to  guide  the  student  in  his  reading  and  to  give  defi- 
niteness  and  direction  to  classroom  discussion.  The  outlines  are  not  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  a  textbook,  but  rather  to  parallel  some  text. 

THE  SOCIAL  FACTOES  AFFECTING  SPECIAL  SUPEEVISION  IN 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Walter  Albert 
Jessup,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education,  Indiana  University.  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Colimibia  University. 

This  is  number  43  in  the  series  of  contributions  to  education.  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  The  investigation  of  these  special  subjects, 
requiring  special  teachers,  was  confined  by  Dr.  Jessup  within  these 
limits:  to  find  sanctions  back  of  the  demand  for  the  introduction  of 
these  subjects  most  commonly  thought  of  in  connection  with  special 
teaching  or  supervision,  namely,  music,  drawing,  manual  training,  domes- 
tic science,  physical  education,  sewing,  and  penmanship;  to  ascertain 
whether  the  demand  for  these  subjects  came  from  within  the  school  it- 
self or  wkether  it  came  from  the  school  group  outside ;  to  point  out  cer- 
tain typical  ways  in  which  the  new  subject  matter  became  a  part  of  the 
curriculum ;  and  to  determine  certain  quantitative  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem including  the  distribution  of  specialists,  for  subject,  location,  salary. 
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sex,  and  method.  The  results  of  the  investigation  are  interesting  and 
serve  to  illuminate  a  subject  that  may  well  invite  and  hold  the  attention 
of  all  school  board  men  and  officers. 

EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP.  Prize  Essay,  by  Dr.  Georg  Ker- 
schensteiner,  Member  of  the  Eoyal  Council  of  Education  and  Director  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  Munich.  Translated  by  A.  J.  Pressland,  and  pub- 
lished under  the  auspices  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago.  133  pages. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company.    Price  75  cents. 

How  to  help  the  many  boys  and  girls  who  early  enter  the  world  of 
work  to  bridge  the  chasm  that  lies  between  the  elementary  school  and  a 
successful  career,  is  the  question  which  every  thoughtful  citizen  asks 
himself  and  to  which  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  has  found  a  satisfying  answer. 
He  speaks  out  of  a  long  and  enviable  experience  as  director  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Munich,  where  the  experiment  on  which  he  bases  his  con- 
clusions has  been  carried  out  with  a  marked  degree  of  success.  This  ex- 
periment is  the  reformed  Continuation  School,  now  an  established  educa- 
tional factor  in  many  of  the  cities  of  Germany.  In  these  schools  young 
I)eople  under  twenty  years  of  age,  who  have  left  school  to  go  to  work,  are 
given  many  advantages  intended  to  fit  them  not  only  as  productive  work- 
ers but  to  take  an  active  part  as  intelligent  citizens  of  the  state.  From 
being  a  listener  in  the  elementary  school,  the  child,  as  he  goes  forth  to 
work,  becomes  an  actor,  and  in  the  Continuation  School  he  is  made  to 
realize  that  he  may  not  be  an  irrational  actor,  living  to  earn  money 
and  do  as  he  pleases.  Through  excursions  into  science  and  the  literature 
and  arts  associated  with  his  trade  task  and  through  his  organized  social 
relations  to  his  schoolmates,  he  is  made  to  see  a  duty  toward  both  his 
neighbor  and  himself.  The  book  is  a  sincere  and  thoughtful  treatment 
of  this  phase  of  education  of  the  youth  of  the  land,  and  brings  to  the 
attention  of  all  interested  in  the  full  education  of  the  boy  and  girl,  a 
wealth  of  suggestion,  a  fulness  of  thought,  and  the  result  of  an  exper- 
iment, now  no  longer  so  to  be  considered,  which  will  have  substantial  in- 
fluence on  the  education  policies  of  the  United  States.  Continuation 
Schools  are  now  established  by  law  in  England  and  in  several  continental 
countries;  its  advent  here  should  not  long  be  delayed.  We  heartily  com- 
mend the  book  to  all  interested  in  the  truer  education  of  the  youth  of 
our  country. 

THE  CONCISE  OXFORD  DICTIONARY  OF  CURRENT  ENGLISH. 
Adapted  by  H.  W.  Fowler  and  F.  G.  Fowler,  authors  of  "The  King's  Eng- 
lish,'* from  The  Oxford  Dictionary,  Oxford,  England.  The  Clarendon 
Press,  1911.     Price,  $1.00. 

For  years  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary  has  been  in  preparation.  It  is 
undeniably  the  king  of  English  Dictionaries.  Its  scholarship  is  unsur- 
passed. It  has  original  features  that  distinguish  it  from  all  other  dic- 
tionaries. One  of  these  is  its  extensive  quotations  from  the  best  litera- 
ture of  the  ages,  showing  the  actual  and  varying  uses  of  each  word  as 
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spoken  and  written  by  the  greatest  orators  and  writers.  Its  numerous 
and  comprehensive  volumes  make  it  an  expensive  work.  But  in  this  "Con- 
cise Oxford  Dictionary"  we  have  much  of  the  value  of  larger  work 
brought  within  the  reach  of  all.  For  a  desk  dictionary  for  the  office,  the 
home  table,  or  the  teacher's  desk,  this  work  is  destined  to  achieve  a  wide 
popularity.  It  is  well  made  with  a  binding  that  allows  it  to  lie  open  with 
the  pages  exposed  to  the  eye,  without  endangering  the  back  of  the  book. 
The  word  which  the  reader  is  looking  for  stands  out  in  black  faced  type. 
Pronunciations  are  clearly  indicated.  Throughout,  the  book  is  character- 
ized by  English  carefulness  and  thoroughness.  And  the  price  is  most  rea- 
sonable. The  work  is  handled  in  this  country  through  The  Oxford  Univer- 
sity Press,  33  West  32nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  It  will  have  a  large  sale 
throughout  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

LAIED  AND  LEE'S  WEBSTER'S  NEW  STANDARD  AMERICAN  DIC- 
TIONARY OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Encyclopaedic  Edition.  Com- 
piled and  Edited  by  E.  T.  Roe,  LL.  B.,  with  the  assistance  of  prominent 
specialists.  Laird  &  Lee,  Publishers,  Chicago,  111.  Price  in  flexible  leath- 
er, $4.00.    Three  quarters  leather,  $3.00. 

The  Laird  and  Lee  dictionaries  have  obtained  an  enviable  reputation  for 
fulness,  low  price,  and  encyclopaedic  features.  The  present  volume  is  a 
new  edition  in  which  all  vocabulary  words  are  in  strictly  alpha- 
betical order,  spelled  out  in  full,  phonetically  re-spelled  and  fully 
defined.  Degrees  of  adjectives,  past  tense  and  participles  of  verbs  are 
given  in  all  cases,  —  with  etymologies,  synonyms  and  antonyms.  Impor- 
tant words  that  have  recently  come  into  use  by  reason  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries in  the  realms  of  art  and  science  are  given.  The  work  is  distinc- 
tively American  in  the  best  sense.  There  are  portraits  of  different  national 
tjrpes,  geographical  and  mythological  names  and  an  appendix  of  English 
verbal  distinctions  and  abbreviations  and  contractions.  There  are  1,249 
pages,  2,000  text  illustrations,  23  full-page  plates,  9  photo-engravings  in 
colors  and  14  photo-etchings.  There  are  Laird  &  Lee  Webster's  Dictiona- 
ries at  various  prices,  for  schools,  colleges  and  general  uses. 

OUR  COUNTRY  AND  ITS  PEOPLE.  An  Introductory  Geographic  Reader 
for  the  Fourth  School  Year.  By  Prof.  Will  S.  Monroe,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology  and  the  History  of  Education  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  Miss  Anna  Buckbee,  Instructor  of 
Pedagogy  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  California,  Pa.  Illustrated.  12 
mo.  Cloth,  40  cents.  School.  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  Franklin 
Square,  New  York  City. 

This  geographical  reader  is  made  along  new  lines  by  highly  qualified 
educators.  It  meets  the  demand  for  a  presentation  of  geographic  mate- 
rial from  the  view  point  of  the  new  education.  Typical  forms  and  forces 
are  shown  in  their  relation  to  typical  industrial  occupations.  It  follows 
the  lead  of  the  modern  science  of  genetic  psychology  and  relates  the  ma- 
terial to  the  interests  of  young  children.     The  publishers  suggest  three 
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ways  in  which  the  book  may  be  wisely  used.  (1)  As  a  substitute  for  the 
first  text-book  in  geography,  the  lessons  being  worked  out  by  the  teacher 
with  the  class  by  the  aid  of  wall-maps  and  whatever  illustrative  appara- 
itus  she  may  have  at  hand.  (2)  It  may  be  used  as  a  geographical  reader 
to  supplement  the  more  condensed  treatment  that  primary  geographies 
give  of  the  United  States.  (3)  It  will  be  found  especially  helpful  to  those 
teachers  who  continue  to  present  geography  by  means  of  oral  instruction 
throughout  the  fourth  school  year.  We  are  sure  of  the  interest  of  well 
trained  educators  in  the  new  departure  in  teaching  geography  which  is 
made  by  this  book.  And  we  welcome  the  return  of  Harper  and  Brothers 
to  the  educational  publishing  field. 

BEGINNINGS  IN  AGRICULTURE.  By  Albert  Russell  Mann,  Secretary 
to  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  New 
York,  The  Macmillan  Company.    Price  75  cents,  net. 

There  has  never  been  a  saner  educational  movement  than  that  toward 
giving  in  the  public  schools  a  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture.  This 
vocation  is  the  primitive  calling  of  man.  It  has  been  revolutionized  by 
modern  science;  and  the  modern  methods  based  on  scientific  knowledge 
must  be  taught  to  enable  the  future  farmer  citizens  to  live  the  largest  life 
and  reach  the  best  success.  It  is  most  wise  and  beneficial  to  encourage 
our  young  people  to  go  back  to  the  farm  and  to  earn  their  living  in  the 
independent  and  healthful  life  of  the  farmer.  The  new  agricultural  ed- 
ucation makes  necessary  new  books  on  the  subject.  The  present  volume 
is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen.  It  is  adapted  to  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  in  our  elementary  schools  or  for  the  smaller  high  schools.  It 
follows  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  for 
Rural  Communities  of  the  National  Education  Association,  that  for 
school  years  6  to  8  four  sets  of  subjects  be  furnished,  viz :  —  The  Affairs 
of  Agriculture ;  the  soil ;  farming  schemes  and  crops ;  and  animals.  The 
nature  study  spirit  pervades  the  volume.  Field  trips  are  planned  and  the 
pupil  is  encouraged  to  investigate  at  first  hand.  The  book  is  fully  and 
attractively  illustrated.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  aid  and  encourage 
this  new  movement  in  an  important  branch  of  vocational  training. 

MAN  IN  MANY  LANDS.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geographic 
Control.  By  L.  W.  Lyde,  A.  M.,  T.  R.  G.  S.  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
London.    Price,  60  cents. 

This  study  in  Geography  is  really  a  series  of  answers  to  a  stream  of 
questions  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  on  what  may  be  called  "odd  points" 
in  Geography,  that  have  poured  in  upon  the  author  during  his  recent 
years  as  examiner  of  candidates  in  Geography  (fully  150,000)  for  the 
University  of  London  Civil  Service  Commission.  To  remark  that  this 
book  is  interesting  would  but  inadequately  express  the  reviewer's  appre- 
ciations of  its  merits,  for  a  more  fascinatingly  instructive  volume,  from 
cover  to  cover,  is  seldom  found.  Its  artistic  illustrations,  of  which  there 
are  many,  command  instant  and  repeated  notice  because  they  are  true 
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to  the  "strange  and  significant  coloring"  of  sea,  and  shore,  and  dwellings 
of  foreign  lands. 

ELEMENTS  OF  ENGLISH  GKAMMAK.  By  A.  E.  Sharp,  of  Miss 
Spence's  School,  New  York.  249  pages.  William  R.  Jenkins  Co.  New 
York. 

This  course  is  prepared  to  meet  the  needs  of  children  beginning  the 
study  of  English  grammar.  It  aims  to  present  the  subject  matter  in 
easy  stages,  systematically  graded  according  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
average  pupil,  with  exercises  designed  to  train  the  logical  faculty  and 
keep  the  child  mind  alert  and  active ;  to  set  forth  the  rules  in  clear,  suc- 
cinct form,  that  they  may  be  easily  memorized,  and  to  give  the  abundant 
practice  necessary  for  such  children.  It  is  essentially  a  grammar  book 
and  not  a  language  book  —  there  is  no  mingling  of  the  two  to  the  great 
discomfiture  and  confusion  of  pupils.  The  system  of  instruction  laid 
down  in  the  book  has  been  successfully  tried  by  Miss  Sharp  in  the  school 
room  for  many  years. 

HISTOEY  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.  By  W.  F.  Bliss,  Dean 
of  the  Normal  School  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  History,  State  Nor- 
mal School,  San  Diego,  California.  214  pages.  Price  80  cents.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company. 

This  is  a  teachers'  manual  and  provides  for  a  complete  course  of  study 
in  American  history  for  the  first  eight  years  in  school.  It  combines 
methods,  courses  of  study,  and  bibliographies,  and  is  equally  suited  to 
graded  or  ungraded  schools.  The  course  which  Mr.  Bliss  lays  down  has 
these  claims  for  consideration;  its  practicality,  adaptability  to  any  con- 
ditions ;  its  logical  consistency ;  its  vital  interest  to  the  pupils ;  the  sense 
of  the  unity  of  history  which  it  arouses  in  the  minds  of  teachers  and  pu- 
pils ;  the  selected,  workable  bibliography,  containing  book  lists  especially 
suitable  for  the  use  of  young  pupils  and  of  teachers  who  have  had  only 
a  minimum  of  historical  training;  and  the  introduction  of  a  variety  of 
methods  of  representation  or  reproduction  by  the  pupils  in  the  form  of 
drawing,  sand  and  clay  modelling,  handicrafts,  simple  dramas,  etc.  The 
book  with  its  wealth  of  methods,  book  lists,  courses,  search  questions, 
outlines,  stories,  pupils'  dramas,  and  kindly  interest,  is  a  work  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  elementary  teacher ;  it  ought  to  be  a  prescribed 
book  for  all  teachers  of  history. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EXERCISES  IN  GRAMMAR.  By  Maude  M.  Frank,  In- 
structor in  English,  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School,  New  York  City.  198 
pages.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

The  aim  of  this  work  is  to  provide  the  material  needed  for  the  rapid 
intensive  work  in  English  grammar  which  is  most  practical  and  most 
profitable  in  the  high  school.  The  material  is  arranged  to  fulfil  the  re- 
quirements of  a  high  school  course  in  grammar,  covering  one  or  two 
years  of  work,  and  consists  of  groups  of  exercises,  each  containing  a  num.- 
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ber  of  sentences  selected  from  standard  literature,  serving  to  illustrate 
the  normal  forms  and  constructions  of  the  language.  Theory  is  limited 
to  briefest  statement,  illustrative  exercises  are  given  in  satisfying  quan- 
tity. It  makes  a  most  timely  and  serviceable  work  in  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish grammar  in  the  high  school. 

SENTENCES  AND  THEIE  ELEMENTS.  By  Samuel  C.  Earle,  Howard 
J.  Savage,  and  Frank  E.  Seavey,  teachers  of  English  in  the  Engineering 
School,  Tufts  College.     164  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  a  second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  a  little  work  whose 
aim  is  to  give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  facts  which  the  student  in  col- 
lege needs  as  a  foundation  for  his  study  of  language.  It  deals  with 
things  which  should  have  been  learned  in  the  grammar  grades  or  in  the 
first  years  in  the  high  school,  but  were  not.  The  material  is  so  arranged 
that  its  study  is  effective  when  accompanied  by  much  sentence  analysis 
based  on  the  written  work  of  the  students.  Indeed  the  book  should  be 
used  as  far  as  possible  as  a  means  of  removing  difficulties  which  have 
been  actually  found  in  the  use  of  language,  rather  than  as  a  special  and 
independent  study. 

PURE  FOODS.  Their  Adulteration.  Nutritive  Value  and  Cost.  By 
John  C.  Olsen,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry  at  the  Poly- 
technic Institute  of  Brooklyn.    Ginn  &  Co. 

This  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  series  of  public  lectures  on  foods  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Olsen,  and  is  in  response  to  a  demand  for  a  more  per- 
manent form  of  the  talks.  The  book  is  prepared  mainly  for  use  as  a 
textbook  in  classes  where  the  chemistry  of  foods  is  studied,  but  by 
reason  of  its  topics  and  from  the  manner  of  their  treatment  it  may  well 
be  found  of  interest  and  service  to  the  growing  class  of  intelligent  folk 
who  desire  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the  composition  and  function 
of  the  foods  which  they  prepare,  sell,  or  consimae.  The  main  subjects 
treated  are  food,  pure  and  adulterated;  standard  rations  and  the  cost  of 
food;  milk,  and  bacteria  in  milk;  fats  and  oils,  and  butter  and  its  sub- 
stitutes ;  meats ;  carbohydrates ;  candies ;  aniline  dyes  and  other  food 
colors ;  preservation  of  foods,  fruits,  jellies,  jams ;  fresh  and  canned 
vegetables;  bread  and  the  cereals;  spices  and  condimental  foods;  flavor- 
ing extracts.  At  the  end  of  each  chapter  is  a  series  of  experiments,  some 
of  which  are  so  simple  that  they  may  be  carried  out  with  ordinary  house- 
hold utensils,  others  require  a  few  chemicals.  Altogether  this  is  an 
extremely  timely  and  profitable  book,  of  vital  interest  to  every  person 
whether  a  student  in  school  or  a  consumer  of  food  earned  and  paid  for 
by  labor. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CONSTRUCTION;  ELEMENTS  OF  WOODWORK; 
HANDBOOK  OF  WOODWORK  AND  CARPENTRY  FOR  TEACHERS  AND 
NORMAL  SCHOOLS.  By  Charles  A.  King,  Director  of  Manual  Training. 
Eastern  High  School,  Bay  City,  Mich.    American  Book  Co. 

These  three  books  are  part  of  a  series  of  five  volumes,  four  of  which  are 
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to  be  used  as  textbooks  for  pupils  in  manual  training,  industrial,  trade, 
technical,  or  normal  schools ;  the  fifth  book  is  for  the  use  of  teachers 
and  normal  students  who  expect  to  teach  the  subjects  treated  in  the 
other  volumes.  Each  of  the  books  is  a  complete  working-  book  in  the 
subject,  the  models  to  be  made,  the  exercises  to  be  done,  and  the  draw- 
ings to  be  executed  are  in  the  highest  degree  practical,  sensible,  and  logi- 
cal. Every  model  has  been  thoroughly  tested  out  in  the  workroom,  the 
directions  are  most  explicit  and  lucid,  and  the  logical  processes  are  de- 
veloped with  all  the  precision  and  care  of  an  accomplished  teacher.  Such 
books  have  been  long  needed  in  manual  training  schools ;  their  welcome 
will  be  spontaneous  and  cordial.     / 

WOOD  PATTEKN  MAKING.  By  Horace  T.  Purfield,  Instructor  in  Pat- 
tern making  and  Foundry  Work,  High  School,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  The 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  111. 

This  is  a  textbook  for  use  in  high  schools,  trade  schools,  and  colleges. 
The  volume  was  originally  published  some  six  years  ago,  and  has  been 
a  standard  text  in  the  subject;  a  new  edition  being  required,  Mr.  Pur- 
field has  revised,  rearranged  and  enriched  the  text,  and  has  had  remade 
all  the  drawings  for  the  illustrations.  It  is  now  a  thoroughly  up-to-date 
textbook  in  pattern  making,  and  distinctly  meets  the  needs  of  students 
in  this  important  subject. 

THE  HALIBURTON  PEIMEE.  By  M.  W.  Haliburton,  State  Normal 
School,  Farmville,  Va.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

This  is  a  dainty  primer  of  the  regulation  size  but  not  of  the  regiilat- 
tion  content.  It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  stories  of  several  little  children 
told  in  conversational  form ;  its  thought  units  are  short  but  sequential, 
its  vocabulary  is  small,  each  word  being  presented  with  interest  and 
repeated  with  variety  in  its  relations.  In  the  selection  of  incident,  pre- 
dominance of  the  human  element,  excellence  of  vocabulary,  and  logical 
grading.  Miss  Haliburton's  book  is  characteristic. 

PEACTICAL  ALGEBKA.  Second  Course.  By  Jos.  V.  Collins,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  Stevens  Point,  Wiscon- 
sin.   American  Book  Company. 

This  book  is  to  meet  the  plan  of  giving  two  courses  in  algebra,  one 
early  and  for  all  students,  the  other  after  one  or  two  intervening  years 
for  those  who  specialize  in  science.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  a  review  of 
the  first  year  course,  followed  by  additional  chapters  on  more  advanced 
•  topics,  the  whole  providing  the  preparation  for  entrance  to  college.  Many 
of  the  features  of  Dr.  Collins'  book  for  the  first  year  course,  as 
simplicity  of  presentation,  minimum  number  of  cases  in  topics,  treatment 
of  factoring  and  of  graphs,  constant  reference  to  the  axioms  in  the 
solution  of  equations,  systematic  testing  for  accuracy,  etc.,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  excellent  book. 
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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN  PLANE  GEOME- 
TRY. Compiled  by  Charles  A.  Marsh  and  Harrie  J,  Phipps,  Instructors  of 
Mathematics,  High  School,  Maiden,  Mass.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Company, 
New  York. 

The  compilers  have  found  that  pupils  who  have  been  drilled  until  accus- 
tomed to  take  as  daily  fare  the  formal  and  actual  examinations  of  the 
colleges  within  the  time  limits  set  by  the  colleges,  have  produced  far 
better  results  than  those  who  have  not  had  this  training.  To  that  end 
they  have  assembled  examination  papers  from  nineteen  colleges,  those 
of  Harvard  and  Yale  of  the  last  twenty  years.  It  makes  a  valuable  col- 
lection ;  a  welcome  awaits  it  from  all  teachers  of  geometry. 

A  CONCISE  HISTORY  OF  CHEMISTRY.  By  T.  P.  Hilditch,  of  Univer- 
sity College,  University  of  London.  New.  York,  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  outline  the  historical  development  of  chem- 
istry, and  is  designed  for  those  students  whose  interest  in  this  aspect  of 
the  science  is  stimulated  by  the  necessity  of  an  examination.  Apart 
from  this  prime  purpose  the  book  will  have  a  distinct  value  to  all 
teachers  of  and  others  interested  in  chemistry,  as  a  handy  volume  which 
may  be  referred  to  readily,  and  wherein  information  is  found  in  a  most 
condensed  and  acceptable  form. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson,  Professoi 
of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  former  principal  of  the 
central  high  school  at  St.  Paul;  author  of  "War  and  Economics  in  His- 
tory and  Theory."    Rand,  McNally  &  Company.    Price,  $1.25. 

Even  the  most  casual  review  of  this  book  would  show  that  it  is  destined 
to  command  the  instant  admiration  of  educators  who  will  recognize  it  as 
a  remarkable  work.  Professor  Robinson  is  a  scientist,  also  an  unusually 
brilliant  writer,  and  he  has  put  his  best  work  into  the  masterly  treatment 
of  commerce,  industry,  geography  and  history  which  make  up  the  subject 
matter  of  this  valuable  text-book. 

Periodical  Notes 

The  November  number  of  The  North  American  Rtview  haa  among  its  excellent  papers 
one  by  Percy  Stickney  Grant  entitled  "  How  to  put  the  People  Behind  the  Law."  Mr. 
Grant's  suggested  ways  to  remedy  the  increasing  hostility  between  classes  in  our  republic 
give  food  for  thought  to  the  progressive  educator.  Why  not  evening  classes  in  law  for 
working  people  ?  Why  not  teach  law  in  the  high  schools;?  Is  not  Mr.  Grant  right  in 
thinking  that  law  studies  in  the  public  schools  would  be  an  •'  intelligent  approach  to 
citieenship  ?  "  If  the  student  of  child  nature  wants  a  delightful  treat  he  should  not 
overlook  a  story  which  appears  in  the  November  Lipjaincott't  under  the  title  of  "  Why  I 
Hate  My  Best  Friend."  In  this  same  issue  of  Lippincotfs  is  a  brief  article  on  "The 
Conditions  of  Cuba  "  that  will  appeal  to  the  student  of  economics.  The  leading  paper  in 
"  American  Physical  Education  Review  for  November  is  "  The  Physical  Education  of  Girls 
and  Women"  by  Prot.  John  M.  Tyler.  This  paper  was  read  at  the  Boston  Convention, 
April.  1911,  and  brought  out  considerable  applause.  The  November  Suburban  Life  is  a 
particularly  charming  number.  Its  reading  matter  and  its  illustrations  being  of  more 
than  average  merit.  We  would  call  attention  to  pages  278  and  279  which  are  devoted  to  an 
excellent  description  and  stirring  illustrations  of  some  "  Rare  Results  in  School  Gardens." 
Albert  Bigelow  Paine  writes  about  Mark  Twain's  first  schooldays,  in  the  November  issue  of 
Harper's  Magazine.  These  "  Chapters  from  an  Extraordinary  Life"  are  most  interesting 
and  deepen  one's  love  and  admiration  for  the  great  humorist. 
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New  Methods  of  Admission  to  College 

Recent   Changes   in   the   Rules   of   the    New   England 
College  Entrance  Certificate  Board 

Peofessoe  Feank  W.  I^icolson,  Peesiden^t  of  the  Boaed. 

t'»"»"""°"'"' '^f  HE  :^rEW  e:n'gla^d  college  eittra:n'ce 

I  I    CERTIFICATE  BOARD  has  been  in  operation 

III  for  nine  years,  having  been  organized  in  1902. 
1*1    The  motive  for  organizing  it  was  to  secure  coopera- 

^3,, iiiaiiiiiiiiiiiitl   tion  among  the  colleges  in  'New  England  that  admit 

I  I   on  certificate.     It  seemed  desirable  that,   in  con- 

I  1    sidering  the  applications  of  schools  for  the  certifi- 

*'""""""°""""""'*  cate  privilege  in  the  several  colleges,  the  records  of 
graduates  of  the  schools  in  question  at  other  institutions  should  be 
available,  as  evidence  of  the  work  of  which  the  schools  were  capable 
in  preparing  students  for  college.  There  were  eight  colleges  in 
the  Board  at  the  beginning.  The  number  now  is  thirteen.  Har- 
vard and  Yale  Universities  do  not  admit  on  certificate,  nor  does 
Clark  College,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  ordinarily  used. 
Of  the  other  colleges  in  !N^ew  England,  all  belong  to  the  Board 
except  Bates,  Colby,  Middlebury  and  Trinity,  and  the  Catholic 
colleges  (Holy  Cross  and  Boston  College).  In  the  judgment  of 
the  colleges  concerned,  the  results  of  the  organization  of  the 
Board  have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  Before  the  Board  was 
organized  the  record  in  college  of  students  admitted  on  examina- 
tion was  higher  than  that  of  those  admitted  by  certificate.  The 
converse  is  now  the  case.  Again,  comparing  those  admitted  on 
certificate  the  year  before  the  Board's  approved  list  was  adopted 
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(1903-4)  with  those  admitted  on  certificate  five  years  later,  we 
find  the  percentage  of  failures  has  decreased  in  English  from 
20.2  per  cent,  to  7.8  per  cent. ;  in  Latin,  from  14  per  cent,  to 
3.7  per  cent.;  in  Greek,  from  11.8  per  cent,  to  2.9  per  cent;  in 
French,  from  14  per  cent,  to  G.6  per  cent. ;  in  German,  from  13.4 
per  cent,  to  7.9  per  cent. ;  in  mathematics,  from  24.6  per  cent,  to 
13.6  per  cent.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
standard  of  certification  in  New  England  has  been  greatly  raised 
during  the  past  nine  years.  From  time  to  time,  however,  com- 
plaints have  been  made  by  schools  that  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
Board  were  working  a  hardship  in  some  cases,  and  there  have 
been  suggestions  from  the  colleges  at  different  times  looking 
toward  certain  modifications  of  the  rules.  The  Board,  therefore, 
at  its  last  meeting,  devoted  a  special  session  to  a  consideration  of 
all  these  complaints  and  suggestions,  and  adopted  certain  changes 
in  the  rules  of  which  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  today. 

Two  of  the  changes  were  of  a  iformal  nature.  The  third  para- 
graph of  Rule  XI,  which  provided  that  "a  school  which  has 
been  on  the  approved  list  and  which  does  not  apply  for  the 
renewal  of  the  certificate  privilege  before  April  first  of  the  cal- 
endar year  following  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which  it 
was  approved,  shall  forfeit  the  privilege  of  renewal  and  its  appli- 
cation for  approval  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  a 
school  for  the  first  time,"  was  repealed.  This  action  will  enable 
the  Board  at  its  discretion  to  treat  the  application  of  such  a  school 
as  an  application  for  renewal  and  not  as  a  new  application.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  hereafter  to  place  such  a  school  on  the  trial 
list,  nor  to  compel  it  to  send  two  pupils  by  examination  before 
its  application  will  be  considered. 

Rule  XII  was  amended  to  read:  "A  school  which  has  been  on 
the  approved  list  and  which  within  three  years  has  not  sent  any 
pupils  to  a  college  represented  on  the  Board,  may,  on  application, 
be  placed  on  the  trial  list  for  one  year,  provided  it  has  some  one 
to  send  the  following  year."  This  change  will  enable  a  school  to 
retain  its  certificate  privilege  indefinitely,  provided  it  can  send 
at  least  one  well  prepared  student  one  year  in  four  to  some  one 
of  the  colleges  represented  on  the  Board. 

A  more  important  change  in  the  rules  had  to  do  with  applica- 
tions for  approval  from  schools  not  hitherto  approved.     When 
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the  Board  was  established,  it  had  no  precedents  to  guide  it,  as 
there  was  no  similar  organization  in  existence.  Since  that  time 
the  JSTorth  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  has,  by  means  of  a  commission,  drawn  up  a  list  of 
approved  schools  in  their  territory.  The  Association  of  Col- 
leges and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States  discussed 
the  organization  of  a  similar  body  at  their  meeting  last  December, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
Middle  States  have  the  subject  under  consideration.  It  will  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  colleges  accepting  certificates  if  these  bodies 
are  all  organized  and  lists  of  approved  schools  drawn  up,  which 
may  be  utilized  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  ISTew 
England  Board  on  being  organized,  having  no  precedents  to  guide 
it,  determined  to  make  the  granting  of  the  certificate  privilege 
turn  upon  the  record  in  college  of  students  admitted  on  examina- 
tion from  the  school  applying  for  the  privilege.  Rule  IV  was 
adopted,  providing  that  no  school  should  be  approved  unless  it 
Jias  shown  by  the  record  of  its  students  already  admitted  to  col- 
lege its  ability  to  give  thorough  preparation  for  college.  It  was 
provided  also  in  Rule  VI  that  a  school  applying  for  the  privilege 
must  not  only  satisfy  the  Board  in  respect  to  curriculum,  staff 
and  equipment,  but  must  also  have  sent  within  a  period  of , three 
years  preceding  the  annual  meeting  at  which  the  application  is 
considered,  at  least  two  satisfactory  students  to  one  or  more  col- 
leges represented  on  the  Board.  For  a  number  of  years  this  rule 
has  seemed  to  work  hardship  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  schools 
which  send  few  students  to  college,  and  possibly  the  majority  of 
their  graduates  to  colleges  outside  of  ]^ew  England.  The  Board 
having  by  this  time  established  its  standards,  it  was  felt  safe  to 
modify  this  rule  somewhat,  and  at  the  last  meeting  it  was  voted 
that  a  school  which  has  not  complied  with  Rule  VI  so  far  as  to 
send  two  students  within  three  years  to  one  or  more  colleges  repre- 
sented on  the  Board,  but  which  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  in  respect  to  curriculum,  staff  and  equipment,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  record,  send  one  or  more  students 
without  examination  on  the  certificate  of  its  principal  to  some  one 
or  more  colleges  represented  on  the  Board,  provided  the  names 
•of  the  students  and  the  name  of  the  college  which  each  proposes 
to  enter  are  sent  to  the  Secretary  in  advance.     The  name  of  the 
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school  in  this  case  will  not  appear  in  the  list  of  approved  schools, 
and  final  action  on  the  application  will  not  be  taken  until  the 
Board  has  received  the  reports  of  the  students  in  question. 

Another  complaint  frequently  received  from  the  small  schools 
was  that  they  are  not  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  Board  to  present 
for  consideration  the  records  made  by  their  graduates  in  colleges 
not  represented  on  the  Board.  They  have  asked  from  time  to 
time  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  present  records  of  their  gradu- 
ates in  Harvard  or  Yale,  or  colleges  outside  of  ]^ew  England. 
The  Board  has  been  reluctant  to  promise  to  take  into  account 
records  in  outside  colleges  for  several  reasons.  The  Board  hesi- 
tates to  apply  to  outside  colleges  for  copies  of  its  records.  If 
the  principal  were  allowed  to  present  the  records  of  his  students 
in  other  colleges,  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  select  the  best 
cases  and  to  say  nothing  about  the  failures.  Furthermore,  there 
was  always  the  possibility  that  the  Board  might  be  compelled  to 
draw  up  an  approved  list  of  colleges  whose  records  would  be 
accepted,  —  a  delicate  and  dangerous  task.  In  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  the  Board  voted  at  the  last  meeting  that  while  they 
could  not  undertake  to  secure  any  records  of  students  in  other  col- 
leges themselves,  they  would  take  into  account  any  such  records 
that  might  be  presented  by  the  candidate  or  by  the  principal  of  a 
school  as  evidence  of  the  ability  of  the  school  in  question  to  pre- 
pare satisfactorily  for  college. 

One  other  matter  to  which  the  Board  gave  considerable  atten- 
tion at  the  last  meeting  was  the  question  of  inspection  of  schools 
that  applied  for  certificate  privilege.  The  policy  of  inspection 
has  been  closely  associated  with  the  certificate  system  from  its 
beginning.  Inspection,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  the  common 
practice  in  the  Western  institutions;  it  is  performed  sometimes 
by  state  inspectors,  sometimes  by  inspectors  appointed  by  the 
university  or  by  an  association.  The  reason  why  the  system 
of  inspection  was  not  adopted  by  the  N'ew  England  Board  at  the 
time  of  its  organization  was  largely  financial.  It  did  not  appear 
that  the  colleges  comprising  the  Board  were  prepared  at  that 
time  to  meet  the  necessary  expense.  A  large  salary  would  have 
to  be  paid  to  the  right  man  for  this  work,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  one  man  could  cover  satisfactorily  the  whole  district 
of  New  England.    The  question  of  the  appointment  of  inspectors 
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by  the  Board  may  be  raised  at  any  time  in  the  future.  Mean- 
time, one  phase  of  it  was  presented  to  the  Board, at  its  last  meet- 
ing. Some  of  the  institutions  belonging  to  the  Board,  which 
receive  state  aid,  reported  a  natural  feeling  in  their  states  that  the 
college  should  accept  certificates  from  any  school  approved  by 
the  state  inspector  of  schools,  and  the  question  was  before  the 
Board,  how  far  it  might  go  in  accepting  the  reports  of  the  state 
inspectors.  The  whole  question  of  possible  cooperation  between 
the  Board  and  such  inspectors  was  referred  for  consideration  to 
a  committee  composed  of  the  representative  of  a  college  from 
each  of  the  six  'New  England  states.  This  committee  is  at  present 
at  work  upon  the  question,  and  will  report  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Board. 


The  Vale  of  The  Mills 

At  midday,  twilight  gloom; 
And  broad  wings  black  with  doom 

How  ominously  brood 

Over  the  smothering  wood : 
No  freshening  green,  no  bloom ! 

Oh,  pitifully  pale, 

A  mother,  heart-sick  and  frail, 

Here  Nature  grieves  for  the  dead! 

Oh,  the  swooning  sun  o'erhead, 
The  earth  in  a  mourning  veil ! 

And  through  hot  iron  teeth 
The  laboring  furnaces  breathe 

A  fetid  poison  in  wrath; 

And  every  blackened  path 
The  torturing  flames  enwreathe. 

The  veins  of  the  hills  drained  dry, 
Stark,  wounded  and  bare  they  lie; 

By  reeking  kilns  bereft 

Of  all  the  axes  left; 
The  homeless  birds  go  by ; — 

No  sound  of  wild  choirs  singing; 
Loud  iron  on  iron  ringing; 

An  Eden  is  made  a  mart! 

And  the  heart,  oh  the  human  heart 
Feels  the  weight  of  the  soilure  clinging! 
Stokely  S.  Fisher. 


Reasons  for  Modifying  Entrance  Requirements 

Peofessok  Charles  H.  Judd,  The  University  of  Chicago. 

|3iiiiiniiiiiaiiiiimniic|Y  discussion  divides  itself  into  three  parts.  I  shall 
I  —  _.  I  begin  by  reading  verbatim  the  statement  which  was 
g  Ivl  I  raade  by  the  university  to  all  the  schools  that  send 
I  -*'▼-■'  I  students  to  us.  I  shall  then  offer  a  few  general 
$]iiiiuiiiiiiDiniRiiiiut$  comments  on  the  matter  of  the  relation  between 
I  I    high  schools  and  colleges;  and  finally  I  shall  state 

I  I    in  brief  the  reasons  which  moved  me  to  vote  for 

*^"""' D"""""'«*  the  plan  adopted  at  Chicago.     In  this  way  I  shall 

attempt  to  represent  the  university  and  expound  my  personal 
understanding  of  our  action.  My  explanatory  comments  may 
or  may  not  be  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  my  colleagues;  it 
would  certainly  be  unfair  to  commit  them  to  my  reasons  for 
voting  as  we  did.  The  legislation  enacted  is  a  sufficient  expres- 
sion of  our  common  beliefs.  The  plan  was  adopted  with  great 
imanimity  and  with  what  amounted  on  the  part  of  many  of  us  to 
great  enthusiasm. 

NEW  PROGRAM  OF  ENTRANCE  AND  COLLEGE  REQUIREMENTS 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 
NEW  ENTRANCE  REQUIRElJlENTS  TO  BE  IN  FORCE  OCTOBER 
1,  1911.  STUDENTS  MAY  ENTER  DURING  THE  YEAR  1911-1912  UNDER 
THE    OLD    REQUIREMENTS. 


Introductory  Statement 

Desiring  to  co-operate  more  effectively  with  the  secondary  schools,  the 
University  of  Chicago  has  introduced  essential  modifications  into  its  entrance 
requirements.  These  modifications  are  herewith  set  forth.  In  making  the 
changes  the  university  has  had  several  distinct  principles  in  mind,  the  more 
Important  of  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

Heretofore  the  university  has  admitted  students  from  approved  schools 
without  examination.  The  schools  were  approved  on  the  basis  of  inspection 
by  a  university  officer.  This  practice  will  be  continued.  Schools  not  already 
on  this  list  will,  at  their  request,  be  inspected,  and  if  approved,  will  be  put 
upon  the  list.  The  retention  of  the  schools  upon  the  list  will  thereafter  depend 
upon  the  records  made  by  the  students  sent  to  the  university  from  the  schools. 
It  is  intended  to  keep  the  school  principals  accurately  and  frequently  informed 
of  the  records  made  by  their  students.  It  is  also  contemplated  that,  so  far  as 
possible,  representatives  of  the  schools  may  from  time  to  time  come  to  the 
university  and  visit  those  classes  which  continue  most  directly  the  work 
done  in  the  schools.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  secure  a  more  intelligent 
co-operation   than  has  hitherto   been  possible. 

The  university  recognizes  the  obligations  which  the  high  schools  are  under 
to  serve  their  own  communities  in  the  most  efficient  possible  way  without 
primary    regard    to    college    entrance    requirements.      It    therefore    desires    to 
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render  as  flexible  as  possible  the  conditions  under  which  students  may  come  to 
the  university,  and  it  proposes  to  set  up  only  such  requirements  as  seem 
Indispensable  to  enable  the  university  to  continue  with  advantage  the  educa- 
tional work  begun  in  the  schools.  With  this  principle  in  mind  the  university 
faculty  has  replaced  the  former  schedule  of  requirements,  designating  a  con- 
siderable number  of  specific  subjects  in  which  the  student  must  have  been 
prepared,  with  a  plan  which,  save  for  a  requirement  in  English,  lays  emphasis 
not  so  much  upon  specific  subject-matter  as  upon  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
centrated and  continuous  work  in  subjects  selected  by  the  student,  or  the 
school,  from  among  the  standard  academic  subjects  taught  in  all  high  schools. 
The  quantity  of  the  work  required  is  specified  in  the  paragraphs  below.  The 
quality  of  the  work  the  university  expects  to  test  by  the  record  of  the 
student  after  he  comes  to  the  university. 

It  is  believed  that  suflicient  flexibility  has  been  introduced  (1)  to  permit 
the  schools  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand  of  their  own  communities  In  the 
arrangement  of  their  curricula,  (2)  to  enable  the  student  to  enter  college  even 
though  he  decides  late  in  his  course  to  do  so,  and,  at  the  same  time  (3)  to 
make  it  justifiable  for  the  university  rigidly  to  ^require  of  each  student  a  full 
fifteen  units  of  entrance  work.  There  will  consequently  be  no  admissions  with 
condition   under  the   new  plan. 

The  statement  which  is  appended  contains  also  an  outline  of  the  modifi- 
cations introduced  into  the  college  curriculum  itself.  The  principles  upon 
which  this  part  of  the  plan  is  based  will  perhaps  be  sufi^ciently  obvious  with- 
out further  comment.  In  any  case,  inasmuch  as  the  entrance  requirements 
are  the  matters  of  immediate  importance  to  the  schools,  no  effort  is  here  made  to 
elucidate  this  portion  of  the  action  of  the  faculty.  It  may  simply  be  pointed 
out  that  the  university  has  made  as  requirements  within  its  own  curricula 
certain  demands  which  heretofore  have  been  imposed  upon  the  schools.  Under 
the  present  plan  the  schools  are  free  to  formulate  their  work  with  these  require- 
ments in  mind,  but  without  any  obligation  to  absolve  them  during  the  school 
course.  It  is  hoped  that  a  fuller  statement  may  shortly  appear  in  one  of 
the  Sci«ntific  Journals  of  the  country,  in  which  case  a  copy  will  be  sent  to 
the  heads  of  approved  schools. 

Entrance  Requirements 

Students  applying  for  entrance  to  the  Univer.sity  of  Chicago  present  by 
certificate  from  approved  schools  or  by  examination,  fifteen  units  of  entrance 
credits.  Among  these  must  be  three  units  of  English  and  in  addition  one  princi- 
pal group  of  three  or  more  units,  and  at  least  one  secondary  group  of  two  or  more 
units.  These  additional  groups  may  be  selected  from  among  the  following 
subjects: 

1.  Ancient  Languages  (Greek  and  Latin),  it  being  understood  that  to 
make  a  group  of  two  or  of  three  units  the  work  must  be  offered  in  a  single 
language. 

2.  Modern  Languages  other  than  English;  to  make  a  group  of  two  or  of 
three  units  the  work  must  be  offered  in  a  single  language  as  under  group  one. 

3.  Ancient  History,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History,  English  History, 
United    States   History,    Civics,    Economics. 

4.  Mathematics. 

5.  Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  General  Biology,  Physiology,  Physi- 
ography,  General  Astronomy. 

In  group  five  not  less  than  one  unit  may  be  offered  in  either  Physics  or 
Chemistry.     Any  combination   of  the   subjects  within   each  group  is   permitted. 

Of  the  fifteen  units  offered  for  entrance  at  least  seven  must  be  selected 
from  the  subjects  in  groups  one  to  five.  Not  less  than  one-half  unit  may  be 
offered  in  any  subject. 

The  remaining  five  units  may  be  selected  from  any  subjects  for  which 
credit  toward  graduation  is  given  by  the  approved  school  from  which  the 
student    receives    his    diploma;    but    Greek,    Latin,    French,    German    [or    any 
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language  other  than  English],  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Chemistry,  if  offered, 
but  not  as  above  under  one  and  five,   must  each  consist  of  at  least  one  unit, 
Latin  may  not  be  continued  in  college  unless  at  least  two  units  be  offered. 
Summary    of    Entrance    Requirements 

3  units    of    English. 

3  or  more  units  in  a  single  group,  1-5. 

2  or  more  units  in  another  single  group,  1-5. 

2  units  in  subjects  selected  from  any  of  the  groups  1-5. 

[Total  10  units  in  English  and  groups  1-5.] 

5  units  selected  from  any  subjects  accepted  by  an  approved  school  for  Its 
diploma. 

Not  less  than  one-half  unit  will  be  accepted  in  any  subject. 

Entrance  with  conditions  not  permitted. 

Requirements  for  the  Associate's   Title 

During  the  first  two  years  of  his  college  course  the  student  pursues: 

1.  Two  major  courses  in  English  (i.  e.,  English  1  and  3)  and  one  major 
course  in  Public  Speaking. 

2.  Three  majors  taken  In  the  first  year,  continuing  the  work  In  either  the 
principal  or  the  secondary  group  offered  for  admission,  or  continuing  the  work 
In  some  subject  one  unit  of  which  was  taken  in  the  senior  year  of  the  high 
school  course. 

3.  Enough  majors  in  each  of  the  following  four  groups  to  make  his  total 
credit  In  each  group  (high  school  +  college)  amount  to  four  majors  (=2  units). 

Group    I.    Philosophy,  History,  and   Social  Science. 

Departments    I- VI    inclusive. 
Group  II.    Modern    language    other    than    English.      (All    four    majors    must 

be  in  one  language.) 

Departments   XIII-XIV. 
Group  III.    Mathematics,    Department   XVII. 
Group  rV.    Science,   Departments  XVIII-XXVIII  inclusive. 
The  Associate's  Title  is   conferred  upon  the  completion  of  eighteen  majors 
"With  thirty-two  grade  points  with  fulfilment  of  the   specified  requirements  as 
listed  above. 

We  sometimes  hear  it  said  in  the  discussion  of  college  admis- 
sion requirements  that  one  college  is  more  or  less  liberal  to  the 
high  schools  than  some  other  institution.  This  form  of  expression 
has  implications  which  we  should  hasten  to  uncover  and  repudiate. 
In  every  walk  of  life  we  have  learned  to  recognize  that  relations 
cannot  be  readjusted  on  mere  impulses  of  generosity  or  parsimony. 
A  relation  is  a  real  entity.  You  may  study  it;  you  may  profit 
by  a  better  adjustment  to  a  given  relation;  ^ou  may  wreck  your 
enterprise  by  neglecting  a  relation;  but  in  any  case  the  relation 
will  assert  itself.  The  intelligent,  scientific  attitude  in  the  mat- 
ter of  college  admissions  is  to  find  out  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
relation  involved,  giving  up  all  talk  about  liberality  and  conces- 
sions and  sentimental  considerations  of  any  type  whatsoever. 

That  we  have  not  adequately  understood  the  relation  between 
high  schools  and  colleges  is  manifest  from  the  dissatisfaction  with 
present  plans  of  admission  frankly  expressed  by  many  high  school 
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teachers,  and  also  from  the  readjustments  which  colleges  all  over 
the  country  are  attempting  to  work  out.  Even  if  the  relation  was 
satisfactorily  worked  out  in  former  days,  it  will  have  to  be  worked 
out  anew,  for  institutional  education  has  undergone  in  recent 
years  a  change  in  every  direction.  If  society  is  different  today 
from  society  of  a  generation  or  two  ago,  if  in  our  day  more  kinds 
of  students  seek  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education  than  in  the^ 
days  of  our  fathers  and  gTandfathers,  then  the  college  and  the 
high  school  must  meet  this  larger  problem  of  more  general  educa- 
tion with  new  methods  of  serving  a  larger  constituency.  If  the 
range  of  college  and  high  school  subjects  has  been  greatly  ex- 
panded, new  devices  are  required  to  hold  together  in  intimate 
cooperation  these  two  units  of  the  educational  system.  We  have, 
to  be  sure,  achieved  many  of  the  required  readjustments,  but  we 
are,  after  all,  very  conservative.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  a  college 
to  realize  that  the  high  school  has  developed  as  it  has.  Sometimes 
a  college  wakes  up  to  a  need  of  a  readjustment  of  its  relations 
because  its  attendance  is  falling  off.  Sometimes  an  old  scheme 
of  admissions  shows  that  it  is  worn  out  because  of  the  number  of 
conditional  admissions  that  have  to  be  allowed.  Sometimes  a 
college  realizes  that  it  is  out  of  joint  with  the  preparatory  schools 
because  students  cannot  do  the  work  of  the  college  classes  even 
after  they  are  admitted.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  colleges 
should  continue  to  revise  their  relations  to  high  schools  only  when 
driven  to  do  so  by  these  external  motives.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  shall  be  wise  enough  to  take  steps  to  understand 
our  educational  destinies  in  advance.  We  shall  then  be  intelligent 
about  our  relations  before  these  relations  are  strained  to  the 
point  where  they  must  be  patched  up  by  weak  compromises. 

In  the  meantime,  if  one  still  calls  for  evidence  that  we  are  not 
managing  the  relations  between  our  educational  institutions  in- 
telligently, let  him  consider  the  case  of  some  ten  to  fifteen  per 
eent.  of  our  students  who  find  the  problem  of  transition  from  high 
school  to  college  unsolved.  Here  is  a  student  who  has  been  gradu- 
ated from  a  four-year  high  school.  His  teachers  have  required 
him  to  do  thus  and  so  and  have  assured  him  that  he  is  prepared 
to  do  college  work.  He  gets  through  the  lottery  of  entrance  exami- 
nations or  he  receives  the  certificate  of  his  optimistic  high  school 
principal  and  begins  his  college  course.    He  lasts  until  Christmas 
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or  midyear,  and  now  some  of  his  new  friends  call  him  into  solemn 
conference  and  tell  him  he  is  caught  in  the  machinery.  It 
is  now  revealed  to  him  that  he  has  a  very  inadequate  preparation. 
He  is  looked  upon  as  an  offender  against  the  two  institutions  whose 
friendly  feelings  have  been  jeopardized  by  his  inability  to  make 
the  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  He  ought  to  ask  why  it 
took  intelligent  managers  of  the  educational  system  so  long  to- 
discover  all  this. 

Or  take  that  other  student  who  continues  his  college 
course  with  some  degree  of  success,  but  finds  that  with  each  new 
turn  in  that  course  he  must  go  back  to  elementary  work.  If 
some  one  could  only  have  helped  him  sooner,  or  if  those  who  teach 
him  later  only  had  some  ability  to  make  intelligent  use  of  the  little 
intellectual  capital  which  he  has  laboriously  stored  up,  how  much 
time  and  energy  would  be  saved.  I  never  hear  a  college  teacher 
talking  about  the  inadequacy  of  high  school  work  without  feeling 
a  strong  temptation  to  call  a  halt  and  hold  that  college  teacher 
himself  responsible.  Our  colleges  train  most  of  the  teachers  in 
high  schools.  If  these  high  school  teachers  are  unable  to  do  their 
work,  certainly  the  students  under  these  teachers  are  not  respon- 
sible. The  system  which  controls  the  student's  academic  oppor- 
tunities must  hold  itself  responsible  as  a  system  for  these  internal 
inco-ordinations. 

If  the  college  has  neglected  its  obligations,  the  high  school  is 
no  less  open  to  criticism.  Too  often  the  high  school  teacher 
through  loyalty  to  his  Alma  Mater,  or  through  a  lack  of  study  of 
the  different  kinds  of  institutions  which  are  open  to  students  of 
different  kinds  of  ability,  persuades  a  mechanically  inclined  youth 
to  go  to  a  classical  college,  or  encourages  a  boy  trained  in  a  com- 
mercial course  to  nurse  a  grievance  against  some  well-meaning 
college  which  refuses  to  admit  him.  Whenever  I  hear  a  high 
school  conference  passing  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  every  col- 
lege ought  to  admit  any  graduate  of  a  four-year  high  school  I 
wonder  at  the  limitations  of  the  human  mind.  How  could  some 
colleges  with  their  courses  of  study  do  justice  to  students  whose' 
interests  and  preliminary  courses  are  in  lines  wholly  outside  the 
scope  of  that  college's  work?  I  know  and  you  know  of  those 
frantic  and  tragic  efforts  of  a  small  college  to  make  students 
believe  that  it  has  something  just  as  good  as  an  engineering  course^ 
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You  and  I  honor  with  the  best  of  reasons  these  institutions  which 
send  away  through  their  entrance  requirements  students  whom 
they  cannot  properly  train.  The  high  school  people  ought  ta 
learn  that  many  colleges  are  not  prepared  to  take  all  high  school 
graduates  and  that  it  would  be  a  fraud  to  treat  all  high 
school  graduates  alike. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  high  school  teachers  often  make 
a  preposterous  demand  on  the  colleges  when  they  suggest  the 
acceptance  of  students  who  have  taken  no  well-organized  sequence 
of  courses,  but  have  browsed  about  here  and  there  gathering  up 
four  years  of  relatively  disjointed  credits.  A  part  of  our  problem 
in  our  educational  system  is  to  make  up  school  curricula,  and 
both  colleges  and  high  schools  have  this,  I  believe,  as  the  next 
great  step  in  educational  organization.  For  my  own  part,  I  am 
prepared  to  condemn  every  agency  which  makes  against  systematic 
organization  of  high  school  and  college  courses.  I  prefer  to 
see  a  few  mistakes  made  in  the  direction  of  formalism  than  admit 
that  we  cannot  plan  sequences  of  work  for  students. 

With  these  general  statements  as  an  introduction,  I  can  very 
readily  formulate,  as  I  said  I  should,  the  reasons  why  I  voted  for 
the  new  set  of  entrance  requirements  at  Chicago.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  doubtless  would  put  the  matter  differently  and  were 
probably  moved  by  other  reasons,  but  I  am  sure  we  all  tried  to 
face  the  relations  as  they  are,  and  made  an  effort  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  following  up  and  clarifying  at  every  point  our  own 
part  in  the  educational  system. 

First,  it  is  my  belief  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  four  years  fol- 
lowing the  elementary  school  to  complete  the  work  properly  be- 
longing to  a  secondary  education.  I  believe  that  we  have  been 
crowding  into  these  four  years  too  many  and  too  diverse  require- 
ments. The  college  must  take  a  direct  part  in  the  solution  of 
secondary  problems,  dealing  with  these  problems  as  normally  be- 
longing to  the  college,  not  as  unwelcome  additions  to  college  bur- 
dens taken  on  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  conditions. 
At  the  present  moment  we  do  much  secondary  work  in  college.  In 
modem  languages  and  science  we  administer  beginning  courses  in 
all  our  colleges.  There  is  a  legitimate  demand  that  we  do  the 
same  with  other  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  distribute  and  com- 
plete the  preliminary  training  of  the  student.     This  demand  can- 
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not  be  met  merely  by  writing  down  the  titles  of  certain  new 
courses  in  algebra  and  geometry  and  Anabasis  and  Caesar  in  our 
college  catalogues.  I  believe  our  colleges  have  to  face  at  once  the 
problem  of  differentiating  instruction  in  the  lower  classes  from 
instruction  in  higher  classes.  I  believe  further  that  the  earlier 
courses  are  essentially  secondary.  This  recognition  of  the  first 
years  of  college  as  secondary  in  grade  suggests  lines  of  readjust- 
ment and  economy  which  may  reduce  the  time  now  required  for 
an  education  without  reducing  the  efficiency  of  that  education. 
Today  we  are  wasteful.  What  might  not  come  from  an  economical 
articulation  and  inter  adjustment  between  the  college  and  the  high 
school?  We  have  long  known  that  the  example  of  European 
countries  suggests  that  we  redefine  secondary  education. 

Second,  I  believe  the  time  has  passed  when  an  education  of 
any  grade  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  specific?  content.  I  do  not 
believe,  in  spite  of  many  statements  to  the  contrary,  that  any  one 
has  ever  been  justified  in  saying  that  the  mind  is  deficient  without 
this  or  that  piece  of  knowledge.  I  believe  that  we  have  been  on 
the  wrong  track  in  describing  entrance  requirements  in  terms  of 
content.  An  appeal  to  history  of  education  shows  that  there  has  been 
a  succession  of  compromises  in  the  effort  to  change  from  time  to 
time  college  requirements  which  have  been  specified  by  name. 
We  can  make  a  change  today  and  one  tomorrow  and  we  shall  have 
endless  material  for  disputes  and  committee  meetings  and  new 
readjustments  so  long  as  we  talk  in  terms  of  specific  contents. 
Why  not  open  the  way  for  adjustment  on  a  broader  principle? 
We  all  know  the  principle  which  states  that  education  consists  in 
the  mastery  by  consecutive  efforts  of  a  coherent  body  of  any  intel- 
lectual material.  Why  not  emphasize  consecutiveness,  and  free 
ourselves  from  slavery  to  contents  none  of  which  are  essential? 
Again,  we  all  agree  that  complete  training  should  give  breadth 
of  view.  Why  not  act  on  the  general  principle  that  there  should 
be  differentiation  of  interests  in  the  secondary  course?  The  two 
principles  of  concentration  and  distribution  of  intellectual  effort 
furnish  common  ground  on  which  college  teachers  and  high  school 
teachers  can  stand.  Why  not  set  ourselves  about  the  task  of 
adjusting  our  relations  on  the  basis  of  these  broad  principles, 
leaving  to  each  intelligent  agency  the  task  of  working  out  under 
careful  scrutiny  the  details  of  content? 
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Third,  I  believe  that  our  scrutiny  of  results  has  been  wholly- 
inadequate.  In  the  East  you  have  the  traditions  of  an  examina- 
1;ion  system,  which  fortunately  you  have  found  out,  or  nearly  so. 
Mr.  Thomdike  showed  some  years  ago  that  Columbia  nearly 
missed  its  best  students  and  certainly  let  in  many  poor  ones  by  the 
examination  method.  Every  one  knows  that  a  skilful  tutor  who 
studies  closely  the  examinations  of  a  given  college  can  put  almost 
any  one  into  that  college. 

The  method  of  certification  which  many  of  you  have  adopted  in 
!N'ew  England,  and  the  more  elaborate  plan  of  inspection  and 
certification  which  is  in  operation  in  the  territory  of  the  ^N'orth 
Central  Association,  possess,  I  believe,  demonstrated  advantages 
over  the  examination  scheme.  These  plans  of  admission  certainly 
bring  the  institutions  into  a  closer  relation  and  free  the  individual 
student  from  many  of  the  difiiculties  that  present  themselves 
when  he  is  required  to  pass  a  single  examination  as  the  test  of  his 
preparation  to  do  college  work.  Your  ITew  England  plan  of 
certification  deals,  it  seems  to  me,  too  much  with  the  cases  of 
failure  and  does  not  give  proper  emphasis  to  the  larger  relations 
which  are  represented  by  the  students  who  succeed  in  their  col- 
lege work.  I  shall  outline  in  a  moment  the  plan  which  is  to  sup- 
plement our  new  entrance  conditions  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  interest  you  in  these  plans  on  the  ground 
that  they  supplement  in  a  very  helpful  way  the  certification 
system. 

With  regard  to  the  system  of  inspection  and  certification  in  the 
!N"orth  Central  Association,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  under 
this  system  too  much  depends  upon  the  personal  judgment  of  the 
man  or  limited  group  of  men  who  visit  the  high  school.  If,  for 
example,  a  high  school  impresses  an  inspector  unfavorably  because 
he  has  certain  definite  notions  with  regard  to  what  should  con- 
stitute a  high  school  course,  the  teachers  in  that  high  school  may 
be  very  far  from  convinced  that  they  are  wrong  and  he  is  right. 
There  should  be  some  method  of  checking  up  the  inspector's 
judgment,  and  the  method  which  suggests  itself  as  a  very  natural 
and  legitimate  one  is  the  method  of  following  the  student  as  he 
goes  out  from  the  high  school  into  college,  and  shows  whether  he 
is  able  to  maintain  himself  in  his  college  work.  We  dp  not  mean 
to  ask  merely  whether  he  can  stay  in  college  or  not,  but  whether, 
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if  he  stays  in  college,  he  holds  his  rank  or  improves  it.  The  more 
completely  this  question  can  be  raised  and  answered  the  more 
intimate  will  become  the  relations  between  high  school  and  col- 
lege. It  is  our  plan,  therefore,  as  part  of  the  new  entrance  con- 
ditions at  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
efficiency  of  each  student  who  comes  to  us  from  any  given  high 
school.  This  record  of  efficiency  will  furthermore  be  compared 
in  detail  with  the  record  which  the  student  made  in  the  high 
school  itself.  We  shall  not  expect  or  demand  that  a  student  who 
did  mediocre  work  in  the  high  school  take  a  high  position  in  the 
•college  class.  The  relation  between  ourselves  and  a  given  high 
school  will  be  recognized  as  intimate  and  normal  if  the  student 
maintains  in  the  college  the  same  relative  position  which  he  held 
in  the  high  school.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  student  comes  to  us 
from  the  highest  third  of  a  class  in  a  given  school,  and  falls  to  a 
much  lower  position  in  our  college  class,  and  especially  if  this 
•experience  repeats  itself  with  a  succession  of  students  from  the 
same  school,  we  shall  begin  to  feel  that  the  work  in  that  high  school 
is  open  to  criticism.  Conversely,  we  shall  heed  the  lesson  if 
students  regularly  take  in  college  a  higher  position  than  they  took 
in  high  school.  This  kind  of  comparison  of  students  in  the  two 
institutions  involves  a  somewhat  different  handling  of  records 
than  that  with  which  most  schools  and  colleges  are  familiar.  We 
have  ordinarily  been  satisfied  to  express  the  standing  of  the  stu- 
dents in  terms  of  his  approach  to  imaginary  perfection.  The 
common  method  of  grading  is  known  to  be  arbitrary  and  full  of 
ambiguities.  We  all  recognize  that  eighty-five  per  cent,  in  Eng- 
lish in  one  institution  may  mean  something  entirely  diflFerent  from 
eighty-five  per  cent,  in  some  other  institution.  The  basis  of  com- 
parison, therefore,  should  not  be  ordinary  marks,  but  rather  rela- 
tive position.  If  a  student  is  known  to  have  been  in  the  highest 
third  of  the  class  in  a  given  high  school  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
determine  in  similar  terms  his  relative  position  in  the  college 
class  and  to  find  out  without  serious  ambiguity  whether  he  has 
moved  upward  or  downward.  Furthermore,  if  we  had  a  large  body 
■of  information  of  this  type  brought  together  at  some  central  point, 
it  would  be  easily  possible  to  compare  different  institutions  with 
'^ach  other.  It  would  be  possible  to  use  material  of  this  type  in 
:such  a  way  as  to  compare  colleges  as  well  as  high  schools,  for  if  the 
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students  in  a  given  high  school  regularly  improve  in  one  college, 
and  regularly  fall  behind  in  another  college,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  two  colleges  stand  in  different  relations  to  the  high  school 
in  question. 

The  Commission  of  the  N"orth  Central  Association  has  taken 
some  steps  in  the  direction  indicated  and  is  now  authorized  by 
the  association  to  collect  more  material  of  this  type,  and  to  work 
out  as  speedily  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  a  general  record  for  the 
-comparison  of  students  within  the  limits  of  the  association's  ter- 
ritory. The  plan  which  we  have  adopted  at  Chicago  is,  therefore, 
not  peculiar  to  our  institution,  but  is  the  common  undertaking  of 
many  of  our  institutions  in  the  Middle  West.  "We  hope  to  work 
out  a  machinery  for  comparing  the  graduates  of  various  high 
schools  and  reporting  back  to  the  high  schools  what  we  find  through 
this  comparison.  In  the  meantime  we  are  quite  ready  to  examine 
the  colleges  as  well  as  the  high  schools  and  to  determine  how  inti- 
mately college  courses  are  related  to  the  preparation  of  high  school 
students.  If  we  should  find  that  a  certain  course  administered 
in  the  college  is  beyond  the  majority  of  the  students  I  think  we 
should  be  forced  to  modify  the  course  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
our  natural  constituency.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  to  any  one  who 
has  to  deal  with  this  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  college  work 
to  high  school  work  that  the  college  cannot  expect  to  demand 
something  which  the  high  schools  are  utterly  unable  to  supply. 
Such  a  demand  as  that  simply  disassociates  the  high  school  and 
college,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  continual  discussion  of  the 
relation  between  college  efficiency  and  high  school  ranks,  and  a 
concentration  of  attention  on  the  more  efficient  students  who  are 
able  to  maintain  themselves,  would  be  a  source  of  encourage- 
ment to  every  high  school  in  the  territory  to  elevate  the  standards 
of  its  work.  In  my  opinion  it  is  folly  for  colleges  to  talk  about 
raising  standards  by  arbitrary  edict  or  arbitrary  courses.  Again 
let  me  reiterate  we  are  dealing  with  a  real  relation  which  must 
be  recognized. 

There  is  one  other  feature  of  our  Chicago  plan  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  as  of  great  importance.  We  have  invited  the  teachers 
from  the  high  schools  that  send  us  students  to  come  and  visit 
our  college  work,  especially  in  the  Freshman  classes.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  visitation  is  a  later  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which 
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our  instructors  h^e  succeeded  in  utilizing  the  preparation  of 
high  school  students.  Our  college  professors  have  in  times  past 
gone  to  the  high  schools  and  have  indicated  their  judgments  with 
regard  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  those  institutions.  Where 
this  visitation  to  high  schools  has  been  made  by  men  of  insight 
it  has  been  very  productive.  We  propose  a  reciprocal  visitation 
from  the  high  school  teachers.  The  high  school  teacher,  well 
acquainted  with  members  of  the  Freshman  class,  could  render 
very  valuable  service  to  any  college  by  indicating  how  far  the 
college  classes  build  upon  the  foundation  laid  in  the  high  school. 
If  the  college  class  assumes  too  much  it  is  of  importance  to  the 
college  teacher  that  he  know  this.  If  the  college  class  does  not 
fill  in  some  of  the  gaps  of  information  and  training  which  exist 
between  the  high  school  course  and  the  college  work,  it  is  again 
important  to  the  college  that  this  fact  be  known.  Observation 
in  these  matters,  it  is  believed,  can  be  better  made  by  high  school 
teachers  than  by  college  inspectors.  Indeed,  we  have  in  the 
l^orth  Central  Association,  an  interesting  problem  which  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  work  out.  A  vote  was  passed  by  that  associa- 
tion some  years  ago  making  it  impossible  after  this  date  to  admit 
new  colleges  to  the  association  without  an  inspection.  The 
passage  of  this  vote  called  attention  to  the  one-sidedness  of  our 
present  system.  Certainly  no  one  can  deny  the  rationality  of  the 
demand  that  colleges  be  inspected,  and  yet  the  problem  of  inspect- 
ing the  college  is  a  relatively  new  one,  and  the  association  finds 
itself  confronted  with  the  interesting  question  of  how  this  inspec- 
tion is  to  be  carried  out.  The  colleges  will  probably  be  among 
the  first  to  note  the  defects  in  our  present  machinery  of  inspec- 
tion, for  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  college  would  submit  itself 
with  equanimity  to  the  individual  judgment  of  an  inspector  from 
a  state  department  or  from  an  affiliated  high  school.  Forgetting 
the  system  which  they  have  been  satisfied  to  impose  upon  the 
high  schools,  the  colleges  will  doubtless  demand  for  the  determi- 
nation of  their  own  standings  better-founded  judgments  than 
those  which  can  be  rendered  by  individual  inspectors.  Why  not 
be  logical  and  frank  and  admit  that  the  time  has  passed  when  the 
relation  between  colleges  and  high  schools  can  be  treated  from 
one  side  only?  A  mutual  understanding  is  desirable  and  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  a  more  efficient  and  economical  handling  of 
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the  students  who  pass  from  one  institution  to  the  other.  This 
mutual  understanding  cannot  be  of  a  type  which  subordinates 
the  interests  of  one  institution  to  the  other.  We  believe  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  high  school  within  its  own  sphere  of  action.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  the  work  of  the  high  school  can  be  properly 
done  only  when  the  high  school  recognizes  its  obligations  to  the 
whole  problem  of  education.  Conversely,  the  college  cannot 
organize  its  work  without  reference  to  its  natural  constituency. 
That  natural  constituency  comes  from  the  high  schools  and 
preparatory  schools,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  college 
that  the  course  of  study  of  these  high  schools  should  be  organized 
to  the  highest  possible  level  of  efficiency.  The  contribution  of 
the  college  to  this  better  organization  of  the  high  school  will  not 
be  complete  if  the  college  makes  an  effort  to  deal  in  an  external 
way  with  this  problem.  The  college  should  articulate  itself  as 
fully  as  possible  with  all  of  the  different  departments  of  high 
school  work.  The  college  should  devise  methods,  and  our  adminis- 
trative officers  should  carry  out  the  devices  which  will  make  it 
possible  for  us  reciprocally  to  examine  the  work  of  different 
institutions  with  the  greatest  possible  objectivity. 

These  brief  statements  leave  me  at  the  end  of  my  discussion 
exactly  at  the  point  where  I  began.  We  ought  to  substitute 
scientific  methods  of  determining  the  relations  l)etween  high 
schools  and  colleges  for  the  relatively  primitive  methods  that  we 
have  employed  in  the  past.  We  have  undoubtedly  thrown  too 
much  responsibility  on  the  individual  student.  We  have  re- 
garded the  student  who  did  not  succeed  in  college  as  responsible 
for  his  failure.  We  have  not  been  prepared  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility which  belongs  to  us  for  not  preparing  him  for  the 
transition  from  high  school  to  college.  Any  scheme  of  admissions 
which  will  bring  to  the  consciousness  of  both  colleges  and  high 
schools  their  mutual  interdependence  and  will  give  to  each  of 
these  institutions  the  strongest  possible  stimulus  for  development 
within  its  own  sphere,  and  the  largest  possible  assistance  in  its 
treatment  of  its  constituency  ought  to  be  welcomed,  not  merely 
because  it  frees  us  from  difficulties  that  have  existed  in  the  past, 
but  because  it  opens  up  new  possibilities  of  cooperation  and  im- 
provement, and  because  it  promises,  as  does  all  intelligent  adjust- 
ment, increased  efficiency  and  economy. 
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|jnimiiiinnimiiiiimi|2:E  point  of  view  of  those  engaged  in  high  school 
work  often  seems  at  serious  variance  with  the  point 
of  view  with  those  engaged  in  college  work,  and  yet 
both  school  and  college  exist  in  order  that  the  stan- 
4>]iuiiiiiiiiiaminiiiiNt^  dards  of  life  may  be  raised  by  an  extended  school- 
I  I   ing.     The  common  problem  is  to  devise  courses  of 

I  I   study  worth  while  for  American  youth  to  pursue, 

^]iiiniNiinaiiiiiuiiiiic$  In  the  attempt  to  discharge  their  part  of  the 
common  task,  high  school  men  are  confronted  by  a  serious  diffi- 
culty. Present  college  entrance  requirements  were  devised  when 
there  was  practically  no  demand  in  the  high  school  for  the  applied 
arts  and  sciences.  Consequently,  "preparation  for  college"  was 
defined  in  terms  of  foreign  languages,  pure  mathematics,  pure 
science,  and  history.  The  condition  in  the  high  school  is  now 
rapidly  changing.  Many  high  schools  have  already  developed 
strong  courses  in  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  household  economics, 
and  agriculture.  The  demand  for  these  courses  is  increasing  and 
insistent.  The  legitimate  demands  made  by  communities  cannot 
be  ignored  if  we  are  to  secure  for  American  youth  an  extended 
broad  schooling. 

Under  existing  college  entrance  requirements,  the  newer  sub- 
jects must  either  be  treated  as  side  issues,  or  be  taught  only  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  renounce  the  possibility  of  going  to  col- 
lege. As  side  issues,  these  subjects  cannot  be  adequately  developed, 
and  as  side  issues,  they  often  overcrowd  the  course  of  study, 
either  lowering  the  standards  or  producing  overstrain.  The  pro- 
posal that  students  entering  high  school  should  be  divided 
into    two    groups,  —  those    who    are    and    those    who    are    not 
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going  to  college,  —  is  open  to  very  serious  objection.  To  settle 
the  question  wisely  for  the  average  boy  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  is  impossible.  In  some  communities  where  the  college  idea 
is  firmly  rooted,  and  in  some  families  where  the  college  tradition 
is  fixed,  the  boy  entering  high  school  may  be  regarded  as  "pre- 
paring for  college.''  In  cases  at  the  other  extreme,  where  the 
family  income  is  so  small  that  the  boy  must  go  to  work  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  in  order  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of 
parents,  brothers,  or  sisters,  it  may  be  assumed  at  the  outset  of 
the  high  school  course  that  the  boy  is  not  going  to  college.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  decision  must  be,  and 
properly  should  be,  left  until  the  boy  has  reached  the  middle  or 
the  latter  part  of  his  high  school  course.  He  then  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  test  his  intellectual  powers  in  work  more  like  col- 
lege work,  he  has  come  under  the  influence  of  teachers  who  are 
better  able  to  advise  and  to  inspire  him,  and  he  is  sufficiently 
mature  to  have  developed  some  notion  of  his  probable  future 
vocation. 

On  account  of  the  impossibility  of  devoting  adequate  atten- 
tion to  the  applied  arts  and  sciences  when  they  are  treated  only 
as  side  issues,  and  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  making  a 
wise  division  of  entering  high  school  students  into  those  who  are, 
and  those  who  are  not,  going  to  college,  the  attitude  of  the  col- 
leges toward  the  newer  subjects  is  of  profound  importance  to 
American  education.  If  the  colleges  will  cooperate  with  the 
high  school,  the  newer  subjects  may  be  given  the  attention  that 
they  require  without  preventing  students  from  going  to  college, 
the  teaching  in  these  subjects  may  be  made  so  thorough  that  they 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  both  practically  and  educationally, 
and  our  American  high  schools  can,  in  the  instruction  of  the  indi- 
vidual, combine  both  the  cultural  and  the  vocational. 

The  new  high  school  courses  for  which  we  seek  recognition  and 
encouragement  have  great  educational  possibilities.  In  fact  these 
courses  must  contribute  to  the  mental  power,  to  the  social  out- 
look, and  to  the  moral  purpose  of  the  student  or  they  will  fail 
to  accomplish  the  very  purpose  for  which  they  are  being  intro- 
duced. To  raise  national  efficiency  mere  manual  dexterity  is 
inadequate. 

A  high  grade  mechanic  arts  high  school  course  is  essentially  a 
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course  in  applied  mathematics.  The  boy  develops  the  power  ^'to 
( think  accurately  in  three  dimensions,"  a  power  quite  rudimentary 
in  the  untrained  man.  The  accurate  performance  of  the  mechani- 
cal processes  involved  is  only  a  part  of  the  requisite  training.  The 
underlying  theory  is  essential  and  will  be  properly  taught  as 
rapidly  as  the  colleges  cooperate. 

An  agricultural  high  school  course  is  essentially  a  course  in 
applied  science.  The  boy  learns  to  use  scientific  principles  in 
order  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  before  one  blade 
withered.  He  is  taught  that  conservation  is  indispensible  to  con- 
tinued production.     Such  a  course  is  full  of  practical  idealism. 

A  commercial  high  school  course  should  do  far  more  for  its 
students  than  the  short  courses  in  stenography  and  typewriting. 
Such  a  course  given  in  the  public  schools  should  inspire  the  young 
man  with  ideals  of  business,  viewed  as  a  noble  and  worthy  means 
of  social  service.  To  require  the  students  who  would  pursue  a 
commercial  course  in  a  high  school  to  renounce  the  possibility  of 
going  to  college,  is  to  place  an  enormous  handicap  upon  those  who 
are  trying  to  instill  ideals  into  those  youths  who  are  to  become 
active  in  the  business  enterprises  of  the  country. 

Household  economics  as  an  integral  part  of  the  education  of 
high  school  girls  is  approved  and  demanded  by  many  educators. 
Thorough  high  school  work  in  this  department  involves  a  knowl- 
edge of  applied  science  that  cannot  be  secured  so  long  as  the  sub- 
ject is  regarded  only  as  a  side  issue.  On  account  of  the  small 
amount  of  time  and  the  still  smaller  amount  of  intellectual  energy 
available  in  view  of  the  demands  of  the  colleges  in  other  subjects, 
household  economics  has  commonly  come  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  little  more  than  the  mechanical  processes  involved  in 
cooking  and  sewing.  To  escape  from  this  condition,  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  colleges  seems  essential. 

At  the  Boston  meeting  of  the  !N'ational  Education  Association  in 
July,  1910,  the  secondary  department  passed  resolutions  asking 
the  colleges  to  discontinue  the  entrance  requirement  of  the  second 
foreign  language  and  to  recognize  as  electives  all  subjects  well 
taught  in  the  high  school.  At  that  meeting  it  was  stated  that 
this  modification  would  constitute  an  indispensable  first  step, 
but  not  necessarily  a  complete  solution  of  the  difficulty.     During 
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the  following  year  a  committee  of  nine  was  organized  under  the 
department  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  changes  needed. 

The  committee  of  nine  included  one  member  from  each  of  the 
nine  states  from  Massachusetts  to  California,  and  was  composed  of 
two  university  professors  of  education,  one  deputy  state  commis- 
sioner, one  city  superintendent,  four  high  school  principals  and  one 
high  school  teacher. 

N^otwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  present  conception  of  ^'prepa- 
ration for  college"  in  the  East  is  widely  different  from  the  con- 
ception held  in  the  West,  it  was  believed  that  fundamental  prin- 
ciples could  be  ascertained  that  would  be  applicable  equally  East 
and  West.  Moreover,  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  require- 
ments in  the  East  and  in  the  West  is  desirable,  so  that  stu- 
dents from  western  high  schools  may  attend  Eastern  colleges  and 
students  from  Eastern  high  schools  may  attend  Western  colleges, 
thus  producing  a  more  national  constituency  in  the  college  stu- 
dent bodies. 

The  committee  of  nine  submitted  its  report  at  a  well-attended 
meeting  of  the  secondary  department  held  in  San  Francisco  July 
11th,  1911,  and  the  report  was  adopted  by  a  large  vote.  The 
^National  Council  of  the  l^ational  Education  Association  dis- 
cussed the  same  subject  the  next  day  and  it  is  significant  that 
the  conclusions  presented  by  nearly  all  of  the  speakers  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

Through  an  appropriation  made  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  it  has  been  possible  to  distribute  copies  of  the  report 
widely,  and  to  supply  numerous  requests  for  additional  copies. 

In  its  report  the  committee  of  nine  submits  five  preliminary 
considerations  on  the  field  and  function  of  education  in  the  high 
school.  The  committee  then  presents  a  working  definition  of  a 
w^ell-planned  high  school  course.  By  a  well-planned  course  is 
meant  one  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  student  and 
of  the  community  that  supports  the  school,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  sound  as  an  integral  part  of  the  larger  educational  process.  Fol- 
lowing the  definition,  the  committee  states  five  arguments  in  de- 
fense of  the  proposition  that  the  college  should  admit  those  stu- 
dents who  have  satisfactorily  completed  any  well-planned  high 
school  course.     The  committee  does  not  discuss  the  examination 
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system  or  the  accrediting  system.  The  committee  recognizes  that 
students  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  an  engineering  course  may 
reasonably  be  required  to  complete  in  the  high  school  three  units 
of  mathematics,  and  that  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  to  a  dis- 
tinctly literary  or  classical  course  may  reasonably  be  required  to 
complete  in  the  high  school  three  units  of  one  foreign  language. 

At  the  end  of  the  main  report  a  supplementary  report  is  added 
in  which  the  committee  recommends  that  "at  least  many  of  the 
larger  colleges  should  make  special  provision  to  continue  the  edu- 
cation of  students  of  whom  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  require- 
ment of  mathematics  or  the  requirement  of  foreign  language  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  continuation  of  their  education." 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  already  receiving  careful  con- 
sideration in  many  quarters.  One  of  the  best  evidences  of 
the  reasonableness  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  committee  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  committee  was 
completing  its  report,  Chicago  University  adopted  a  new  plan  for 
college  admission  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  report  of  the 
committee.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Chicago  plan  grants  even 
greater  latitude  to  the  high  school  in  planning  its  courses. 

A  comparison  of  the  report  of  the  committee  and  the  Chicago 
plan  shows : 

First.     Both  require  fifteen  units. 

Second.  The  committee  disapproves  the  practice  "of  admitting 
students  to  college  weighed  down  with  conditions,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  injurious  to  the  student,  to  the  high  school  from  which 
he  comes,  and  to  the  college  to  which  he  goes."  Chicago  will  admit 
no  student  with  entrance  conditions. 

Third.  Both  require  the  completion  of  two  majors  of  three 
units  each  and  one  minor  of  two  units.  The  committee  adds  that, 
"irrespective  of  the  possibility  that  the  student  may  go  to  a 
higher  institution,  it  is  desirable  for  him  to  do  in  the  high  school 
a  certain  amount  of  work  of  an  advanced  character." 

Fourth.  Both  require  that  one  of  the  majors  shall  be  English. 
Chicago  requires  no  other  subject.  The  committee  expresses  the 
opinion  that  every  high  school  course  should  include  also  at  least 
one  unit  of  natural  science  and  one  unit  of  social  science  (includ- 
ing history).  The  committee  recommends  that  the  requirement 
in  mathematics  and  in  foreign  languages  should  not  exceed  two 
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units  of  mathematics  and  two  units  of  one  language  other  than 
English.  However,  the  committee  admits  the  reasonableness  of 
the  requirement  of  a  major  in  mathematics  for  admission  to 
engineering  courses  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  requirement  of 
a  major  in  one  foreign  language  for  admission  to  a  distinctly 
literary  or  classical  course. 

Fifth.  The  committee  recommends  that  eleven  units  shall  be 
academic  work,  Chicago  requires  only  ten. 

Sixth.  The  committee  recommends  that  "four  units  should 
be  left  as  a  margin  for  additional  academic  work  or  for  mechanic 
arts,  household  science,  commercial  work,  and  any  other  kind 
of  work  that  the  best  interests  of  the  student  appear  to  require." 
The  committee  adds  that  "no  limitations  should  be  imposed  upon 
the  use  of  the  margin  except  that  the  instruction  should  be  given 
by  competent  teachers  with  suitable  equipment  in  classes  not  too 
large,  and  that  the  student's  work  should  be  of  a  satisfactory 
grade."  Chicago  agrees  to  accept  from  an  approved  school  five 
units  of  any  work,  vocational  or  academic,  that  the  school  counts 
toward  its  own  graduation. 

There  are  evidences  on  every  hand  that  many  colleges  that  were 
recently  indifferent  to  the  complaints  of  the  high  school  are  now 
beginning  to  recognize  that  strong  colleges  presuppose  strong 
high  schools,  and  that  the  high  school  to  be  strong  must  discharge 
its  duty  to  its  own  community.  [N'ot  least  in  the  forces  making 
for  reconstruction  is  the  demand  felt  within  the  college  itself  for 
courses  that  offer  new  forms  of  service. 


The  Cultural  and  the  Vocational  in  the 
College   Curriculum 

Culture,  The  Ideal  of  the  College 

Peofessoe  Feancis  G.  Allinson,  Beown  Univeesity. 

♦3iiiimiininiiuinmiit|jjjg  ^^^i^  ^^s  selected  for  me  by  the  committee  in 

Tl  charge.  I  do  not  object  to  it  if  I  may  be  allowed 
I  to  premise  a  few  words  by  way  of  defining  my 
I  attitude  towards  the  quarrel,  stirred  up  by  revisers 
4>3NiiimiiiianiHiiiiiiii4^  ^^  <^^^  educational  schedules,  between  the  voca- 
I  I    tional  and  cultural  elements  in  college  training. 

I  I        -^  should  like  to  emphasize  two  things,  which  in 

*''»"'"""°""»"""^*  my  judgment,  are  important. 

First,  that  culture  does  not  necessarily  exclude  vocational  train- 
ing while  the  latter  may  include  culture.  The  quarrel  with  the 
introduction  of  vocational  training  into  the  college  arises,  as  I 
understand  it,  when  vocational  comes  to  mean  the  pursuit,  for 
immediate  gain,  of  applied,  practical  studies,  whether  scientific, 
linguistic,  or  economic.  Most  of  us — even  the  more  reactionary — 
believe,  I  suppose,  in  some  degree  of  election,  under  either  the 
group  system  or  whatever  plan  will  secure  a  broad  training.  The 
desirability  of  a  limited  choice  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
bent  of  the  individual,  late  enough  in  his  development  for  such 
tendency  to  have  had  time  to  mature,  is  generally  conceded,  with 
the  proviso  that  there  be  also  included  for  all  students  in  college 
a  fair  amount  of  training  both  in  certain  abstract,  theoretical 
sciences  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  certain  fundamental  humanities 
on  the  other.  It  is  these  sciences,  whether  natural  or  social,  and 
these  humanities,  whether  history,  literature  or  philosophy,  which 
may  fairly  be  considered  cultural  studies. 

It  might  be  urged  here  that  an  argument  for  vocational  train- 
ing, advanced  of  late  years  with  some  show  of  reason,  may  easily 
mislead,  like  other  half  truths.  The  statement  is  made  that  the 
early  American  College  had  as  its  main  function  the  education 
of  youth  for  the  Christian  ministry,  or  for  the  profession  of 
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teaching  —  that  it  was,  in  other  words,  purely  vocational  in  char- 
acter, l^owadays,  it  is  claimed,  the  main  purpose  of  the  col- 
lege is  to  fit  men  for  a  different  vocation,  i.  e.,  for  practical  busi- 
ness life  and,  therefore,  the  vocation  being  changed,  the  character 
of  the  training,  ipso  facto,  must  change  with  it.  But  granted, 
for  the  moment,  the  earlier  condition  in  more  primitive  days  of 
the  republic,  it  does  not  follow,  after  many  decades  of  applied 
wealth  and  civilization,  that  we  need  content  ourselves  with  any 
narrower  conceptions  of  the  functions  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  than  has  been  the  accepted  one  in  communities  of  the- 
old  world  where  the  college  or  university  bred  man,  trained 
with  a  non-vocational  training,  has  played  a  leading  role  in  every 
walk  in  life.  And  furthermore  (to  take  back  in  part  what  was 
granted  above)  in  addition  to  the  splendid  corps  of  teachers  and 
preachers  trained,  vocationally  if  you  will,  by  our  early  Ameri- 
can colleges  (though  mathematics,  for  example,  was  cultural  and 
not  vocational  for  a  clergyman)  we  should  be  arbitrarily  falsi- 
fying the  official  register  of  American  demes  if  we  left  out  the 
equally  imposing  roll-call  of  statesmen,  law-givers  and  practical 
men  who  have  effectively  dedicated  to  the  republic  minds  trained' 
by  a  curriculum  that  was  for  them,  at  least,  essentially  non- 
vocational. 

The  second  caveat  that  I  should  like  to  enter  in  advance  is 
against  the  flippant  misuse  of  the  word  culture  as  if  it  were 
equivalent  to  effeminacy  and  dilettantism  or,  at  best,  connoted 
the  idea  of  selfishness.  The  word,  in  fact,  has  often  kept  such 
bad  company  that  one  is  almost  afraid  to  use  it  freely.  But 
however  distorted  in  common  use,  true  culture  and  culture 
studies  imply  the  discipline  of  knowledge,  reverence  and  self- 
abnegation.  Whether  the  youth,  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
chooses  at  once,  as  is  obviously  best  or  necessary  for  the  majority, 
the  training  of  the  technical  school  or  of  practical  life,  or- 
whether  he  has  sufficient  faith  in  himself  to  reach  out  first  for 
the  cultural  and  theoretical  training  which  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness, although  by  no  means  the  exclusive  property,  of  the  college 
—  in  either  case  there  lies  before  him  a  virile,  difficult,  and  dis- 
ciplinary path,  and  any  temperate  discussion  of  the  cultural  and 
the  vocational  must  recognize  the  dignity  and  difficulty  of  each. 
The  quarrel,  therefore,  may  well  resolve  itself  into  frank  recogni^ 
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tion  of  an  antithesis  that  undoubtedly  exists  between  these  two  pur- 
poses of  education.  To  recognize  this  antithesis,  while  refusing 
the  quarrel,  might  do  much  towards  preserving  the  integrity  of 
each.  There  would  be  less  danger  of  destroying  the  specific 
values  of  the  one  and  the  other  by  reducing  them  both  to  the  least 
common  denominator  of  a  colorless  compromise. 

This  suggests  one  further  consideration  which  is  apt  to  call 
forth  dissent  from  those  who  regard  a  college  degree  as  the  obvious 
goal  of  every  boy  and  girl  passing  through  our  common  schools. 
I  have  never  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  everybody  should 
try  to  go  to  college.  Some  boys  and  girls  who  would  be  greatly 
benefitted  by  this  form  of  higher  education,  are  prevented,  for 
one  reason  or  another  from  going  on  to  it.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  others  annually  go,  or  are  sent,  to  college  whose  inter- 
ests would  be  far  better  promoted  in  a  manual  or  technical 
school  or  even  by  engaging  at  once  in  trade  and  business.  I 
mean  those  who  have  not  the  strong  desire  or,  in  a  smaller  number 
of  instances,  the  ability  to  assimilate  what  is  really  worth  while 
in  collegiate  education.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood. For  many  years  now  the  doors  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  have  been  opened  wide  enough  for  all  to  enter.  The 
bars  to  every  academic  campus  have  long  since  been  so  lowered 
that  every  boy  and  girl  —  where  no  insuperable  disability  of 
health  or  brain,  or  family  responsibility  impedes  —  may,  by 
earnest  work,  win  his  or  her  way  up  to  the  attainment  of  the 
highest  honors  that  are  offered.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
difficulties  of  fifty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  (and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  they  have  been  greatly  exaggerated),  there  is  now 
no  bar  too  high  for  a  dominating  ambition  to  vault.  Last  winter 
it  was  my  privilege  to  know  a  student  in  a  foreign  graduate  school 
who  had  begun  life  as  a  Texan  cow-boy,  worked  his  way  through 
a  small  college,  carried  on  his  post-graduate  career  in  a  great  New 
England  university,  and  won  a  competitive  scholarship  that 
secured  to  him  the  opportunity  for  larger  things  in  his  chosen 
field  abroad.  This,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  an  isolated  instance. 
It  should  be  possible,  as  it  is,  for  every  one  with  the  will  to 
receive,  to  go  to  college,  but  the  college  should  not  be  turned  into 
a  mere  ante-room  for  the  counting  house;  it  should  remain,  or 
rather  become  once  more,  the  training  school  for  a  picked  body  of 
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men  and  women  —  picked  by  a  process  of  natural  selection,  not 
by  reason  of  worldly  prosperity,  not  because  they  are  going  into 
the  learned  ^professions,  including  that  of  teaching,  but  because, 
whatever  their  walk  in  life,  they  are  determined  to  rise  above  the 
level  of  those  concerned  merely  with  the  getting  of  gain. 

With  this  much  premised  as  to  the  content  of  the  term  culture, 
and  as  to  the  clientele  to  whom  the  particular  form  of  culture, 
hitherto  associated  with  collegiate  training,  may  justly  make  its 
appeal,  the  recommendation  of  the  cultural  ideal  of  collegiate 
education  may  be  condensed  in  two  contrasted  but  not  mutually 
exclusive  propositions.  They  are  these.  First:  the  man  who  has 
submitted  himself  to  cultural  training,  although  he  may,  in  many 
instances,  suffer  at  first  from  the  delay  in  entering  the  race,  is  in 
the  long  run  usually  more  efficient ;  and,  secondly,  his  appreciation 
of  the  deeper  issues  of  life  transcends  his  personal  fortunes. 

The  first  of  these,  of  course,  ranges,  when  considered  apart 
from  the  second,  along  the  lower  scale  of  human  motive,  that  of 
material  success.  Stated  baldly,  the  cultural  enters  the  race  to 
compete  for  the  very  prize  that  the  sanguine  spectators  of  the 
race,  as  they  put  up  their  bets,  would  assign  in  advance  to  direct 
vocational  training. 

'No  one  kind  of  training  is  a  sure  recipe  for  success.  The 
good  or  bad  fortune  of  personal  affiliations,  health,  personal  charm 
and  personal  disadvantages,  or  a  dozen  kinds  of  chance  may  make 
or  mar  a  man's  external  success.  But,  after  making  due  allowance 
for  the  personal  equation,  it  is  an  open  secret  that  when  candi- 
dates for  positions  of  greater  responsibility  are  sought  for, 
whether  in  business  or  professional  life,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  not  merely 
vocational  training  that  is  demanded.  The  special  training  for 
a  given  business  or  profession  is,  of  course,  a  prerequisite  and 
this  must  somehow  be  superimposed,  at  the  cost  of  longer  time  and 
subsequent  effort,  upon  the  previous  cultural  training  of  the  youth 
who  from  the  outset  marks  the  more  distant  goal  and  who  elects 
to  pay  the  cost  of  rising  ultimately  beyond  mediocrity.  ^^This 
must  thou  do  and  not  leave  the  other  undone"  seems  to  be  the 
formula  for  larger  success. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  was  impressed  by  the  remarks  of  an 
effective  professor  of  mechanics,  made  to  a  large  body  of  students, 
mainly  candidates  for  engineering  degrees.    He  was  urging  them, 
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as  far  as  possible,  to  enlarge  their  horizon,  even  at  the  cost  of  an 
extra  year,  by  including  in  their  collegiate  studies  non-profes- 
sional, "unpractical"  electives.  His  contention  was  that  a  nar- 
row specialization  from  the  beginning  would  lead  to  a  quicker  but 
cheap  success;  that  the  limit  of  their  development  would  be 
quickly  reached;  that  some  time  after  the  age  of  thirty,  we  will 
say,  they  would  find  themselves  continually  passed  over  and  the 
larger  prizes  given  to  those  equipped  also  with  wider  training. 
I  believe  that  the  unprejudiced  experience  of  all  of  us  would 
reinforce  this  contention.  I  can  hardly  think  of  one  learned  pro- 
fession or  high  position  in  the  world  of  business  and  politics  in 
which  a  man's  understanding  of  human  affairs,  built  up  on  a 
knowledge  of  history,  literature,  philosophy  and  the  arts,  may  not 
immediately  affect  his  relations  with  his  fellows  and,  conse- 
quently, his  success  in  his  chosen  career.  A  visiting  Decent  from 
Germany  has  recently  stated  that  it  is  again  up  for  discussion 
whether  certain  innovations  in  the  German  curriculum,  especially 
the  curtailment  of  the  old  classical  training,  are  not  producing 
men  less  effectively  trained  for  the  business  of  life.  This,  he 
said,  is  being  closely  watched  with  growing  uneasiness  throughout 
Germany. 

The  youth,  however,  may  say,  and  it  is  only  natural :  Give  me 
swift  success  in  my  calling  and  let  the  future  look*  out  for  itself. 
We  all  know  that  there  are  many  men  who  make  fortunes  without 
a  liberal  education  or,  for  that  matter,  without  any  education 
worth  speaking  of.  But  statistics,  I  believe,  would  show  that, 
given  the  same  amount  of  brains  (a  factor  often  left  out  of 
account),  the  educated  man  wins  out  sooner  or  later.  Many,  per- 
haps the  majority,  if  they  really  did  not  believe  this,  would  not 
be  in  college  at  all. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  is  whether  the  liberal  training 
of  the  past  is  to  be  still  further  denatured,  deprived  of  its  true 
function,  and  made  to  serve,  under  its  old  name,  the  purposes 
specifically  provided  for  and  better  served  in  the  admirable  tech- 
nical schools,  already  existing. 

This  brings  us  back  to  our  second  proposition,  to  the  far  higher 
and  deeper  and  broader  purposes  of  cultural  training.  Material 
success  is  desirable  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  wider  culture 
will  in  the    long  run,    and  on  the    average,  most  surely    secure 
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this  also.  But,  unless  a  collegiate  or  university  education  tends 
also  to  an  appreciation  of  the  deeper  issues  of  life ;  tends  to  secure 
a  rational  and  ennobling  enjoyment  after  middle  life;  and  makes 
■of  supreme  importance  what  transcends  a  man's  personal  fortunes, 
then  it  would  seem  that  there  is  little  reason  for  the  continued 
investment  of  so  many  millions  in  this  form  of  education  as  con- 
trasted with  others.  This  is,  of  course,  no  new  doctrine.  It  is 
even  trite.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  moral  sense  of  our  age 
to  re-assert  it  wer6  it  not  for  the  ^'lo-heres"  and  the  "lo-theres"  of 
^'lost  guides  calling  left  and  right."  James  Russell  Lowell, 
•even  so  late  as  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  could  not 
have  interpreted  his  own  vigorous  warning: 

"Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portals  with,  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key" 

—  as  advice  to  any  new  generation  to  ignore  experience.  We 
anight  rather  imagine  his  own  scholium  on  the  text  to  be:  Off 
with  the  blood  and  rust,  by  all  means,  and  from  the  clumsy  iron 
forge  a  master-key  that  shall  unlock  the  doors  of  the  past '  and 
the  present  or  that  may  even  attempt  the  future's  jealous  portals. 
One  master-key  —  or  even  a  master-light  of  much  of  our  seeing 

—  assuredly  is  historic  perspective,  the  correlation  of  human  ex- 
perience. This  is  not  the  place  for  special  pleading  but  it  has 
Tiot  yet  been  successfully  established  that  a  collegiate  training, 
broad  enough  to  secure  the  ideals  here  upheld,  can  dispense  with 
the  minute  study  of  one  or  more  of  the  great  civilizations  that 
lie  back  of  our  own.  When  I  speak  of  the  perspective  of  history 
I  am  referring  to  no  mere  outline,  sketch  course. 

When  we  urge  the  necessity  of  such  cultural  studies  we  say, 
in  effect:  "Man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,"  and  the  reply  is. 
made:  "l^either  can  he  live  on  love,  even  the  love  of  ideals." 
Confronted,  as  many  students  are  in  their  undergraduate  days, 
with  perplexities  as  they  look  out  on  the  world  and  see  the  grim 
struggle  to  obtain  and  to  retain  an  advantageous  place  in  strenuous 
modern  life,  it  may  seem  that  these  ideals  and  this  question  of 
a  higher  range  of  enjoyment  are  only  of  secondary  importance. 
In  reality  they  are  of  prime  importance.  And  I  am  optimistic 
enough  to  believe  that  there  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  large  and 
saving  minority  who  refuse  to  appraise  the  values  of  life  in  terms 
•of  merely  material   success.      To  reinforce  this   by   illustration 
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would  be  needless.  Every  sympathetic  teacher  has  had  under 
observation  instances,  at  once  pathetic  and  inspiring,  of  young 
men  or  women  struggling  up  along  the  line,  not  of  the  least,  but 
of  the  greatest  resistance,  in  order  to  realize  an  ideal. 

But  to  return  to  our  hypothetical  student,  trained  with  a  merely 
vocational  training.  Even  granted  material  success  attained  com- 
paratively early  in  life,  surely  there  are  few  things  more  pathetic 
and  less  inspiring  than  to  see  a  man  or  woman  unequipped  vdth 
resources  to  appreciate  the  higher  range  of  enjoyments  after  the 
first  flush  of  youth  and  its  excitements  have  passed.  More  than 
that,  I  need  not  remind  you  how  large  a  proportion,  especially  in 
the  business  world,  meet  disaster,  often  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  but  simply  from  the  unexpected  "slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rageous fortune."  If  for  the  defeated,  for  those  who  make  failure 
there  can  be  found  a  secure  life  insurance  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  take  out  the  policy  while  the  premiums  are  not  too  high. 

A  man  now  prominent  in  public  life  in  an  address,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  to  a  gathering  of  Yale  men  in  N'ew  York,  argued  that 
the  primary  purpose  of  a  college  education  was  to  teach  men,  not 
how  to  succeed  but  how  to  bear  either  success  or  failure.  He 
said,  in  substance:  "Yale  should  be  no  more  proud  of  her  son  in 
the  White  House  than  of  a  certain  graduate  of  his  acquaintance 
who  under  blow  after  blow  —  the  loss  of  positions,  sickness,  un- 
developed sons,  poverty  —  still  held  his  head  erect,  bloody  but 
unbowed.  The  strong  appeal,  which  just  such  ^practical'  ideas 
are  wont  to  make  to  men  of  affairs,  was  evident  from  the  imme- 
diate and  the  subsequent  expressions  of  approval  from  those 
present,  men  either  at  the  height  of  financial  success  or,  some  of 
them  by  a  turn  of  fortune's  wheel  reduced,  in  their  own  words, 
to  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  'down  and  out.' " 

And  if  for  the  successful  also  there  is  an  endovrment  policy, 
which  is  sure  to  mature,  sure  to  crown  and  beautify  life  in  the 
midst  of  success,  this  too  is  worth  the  cost  of  insurance.  Last 
winter  in  Athens  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  was 
visited  by  a  !N'ew  York  financier  who  betrayed  a  very  unpractical 
delight  in  his  surroundings.  To  an  expression  of  regret  that  his 
short  stay  was  marred  by  poor  weather,  he  replied :  "What  differ- 
ence does  it  make  ?  I  can  be  happy  sitting  in  this  hotel,  thinking 
of  Plato  and  Demosthenes."    Yet  as  president  of  one  of  the  great 
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Kew  York  banks  and  by  reason  of  his  active  participation  in 
large  business  interests  no  small  part  of  bis  attention  that  morn- 
ing bad  been  devoted  to  tbe  sending  of  trans- Atlantic  cablegrams. 
He  was  a  stimulating  example  of  a  man  who  had  won  great 
material  success  but  who  found  his  chief  delight  in  the  intellectual 
resources  due  to  his  early  training. 

It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  inferred  that  I  am  implying  that  there 
is  one  hard  and  fast  curriculum  which  will  secure,  amid  success 
and  failure  alike,  serenity  of  mind  and  moral  and  intellectual 
contentment.  But  it  is  urged  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  any  college 
or  university  education,  worthy  of  the  name,  that  it  shall  include 
along  with  some  necessary  applied  science  a  large  amount  of  the 
theoretical  and,  if  you  will,  unpractical  pursuit  of  truth  for 
truth's  sake,  careless  of  its  immediate  application.  The  search, 
in  short,  for  what  is  universal,  good  and  beautiful.  Truth  is 
often  elusive.  She  may  lead  us  a  wild  goose  chase  out  of  our  way 
and  up  blind  alleys.  We  cannot,  as  Lessing  hints,  always  have 
truth  like  coin,  cash  down  upon  the  counter.  {**8o  hoar,  so  hlanh, 
—  als  oh  die  Wahrheit  Miinze  ware,") 

There  is  a  passage  in  Latin  literature  familiar  to  every  school- 
boy of  former  days  and  perhaps  even  yet  too  hackneyed  to  bear 
quoting  to  the  passing  generation.  But  it  sums  up  so  well  a  part 
of  what  I  am  trying  to  express  that  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
cite  it.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Cicero-s  famous  praise  of  the  human- 
ities in  his  Pro  Archia.  The  Roman  statesman,  whatever  his 
foibles,  at  least  stands  out  conspicuous  among  those  who 
"have  enjoyed 
Greatly,  have  suffered  greatly." 
He  attained  the  great  prizes  of  human  living,  wrought  large 
things,  if  not  always  wise  ones,  for  his  country  and  won  a  con- 
spicuous death.  Debating  whether  natural  talent  alone,  or  learn- 
ing alone  is  to  be  preferred,  he  decides,  as  all  of  us  would,  for 
the  former,  but  at  once  brushes  aside  this  unnecessary  dilemma 
by  adding:  "When  to  uncommon  and  distinguished  natural  talent 
there  is  added  a  certain  training,  culture  and  learning,  then  there 
is  wont  to  arise  something  preeminent  and  unique."  This  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  not  too  arrogant  claim  for  cultural  studies. 
The  orator,  whose  life  was  chequered  with  private  grief  and  pub- 
lic anxiety,  concludes  his  panegyric  with  the  oft-quoted  words: 
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"For  other  things  belong  neither  to  all  times  and  ages  nor  all 
places;  but  these  pursuits  feed  our  growing  years,  bring  charm 
to  ripened  age,  adorn  prosperity,  offer  a  refuge  and  solace  to 
adversity,  delight  us  at  home,  do  not  handicap  us  abroad,  abide 
with  us  through  the  watches  of  the  night,  go  with  us  on  our 
travels,  make  holiday  with  us  in  the  country." 

If  in  this  there  seems  to  be  undue  emphasis  laid  upon  enjoy- 
ments, even  of  the  loftier  range,  and  less  thought  for  self-sacrifice, 
the  crown  of  all  living,  it  is  because  I  am  unwilling  for  a  moment, 
by  a  foolish  wresting  of  language,  to  arrogate  to  culture  as  her 
-exclusive  possession  the  unselfishness  that  may  alike  dwell  under 
the  red  shirt  of  a  Garibaldi  or  develop  in  the  tumultous  heart  of 
a  Byron,  purging  his  darker  nature  by  self-immolation  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  however,  that  much  of 
the  best  directed  and  most  far-reaching  effort  for  civic  righteous- 
ness has  flowered  in  the  lives  of  cultured  men  and  women.  Cul- 
ture alone,  without  the  background  of  moral  purpose,  may  and  often 
does,  keep  company  with  selfishness,  effeminacy,  or  Byronic  vice. 
But  effeminacy  and  the  pursuit  of  literature,  for  example,  are  not, 
after  all,  convertible  terms  as  some  recent  writers  would  have  us 
suppose.  The  accidental,  by  a  familiar  and  hasty  generalization, 
is  made  to  represent  the  universal.  Cicero's  dictum  may  be  safely 
enlarged  in  the  light  of  modern  biography  and  we  may  urge  that 
when  to  natural  talent,  joined  to  noble  and  self-denying  character, 
there  is  added  a  certain  training  and  culture,  then  there  is  wont 
to  arise  some  unique  and  predominant  influence  for  good. 

This  is  not  an  empty  dream,  unverified  by  experience.  To 
call  it  idealistic  does  not  set  it  aside.  The  subject  given  me  was 
^^Culture  as  the  Ideal  of  the  College." 
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The  College  Curriculum  as  a  Preparation  for  Vocation 

Clarence  F.  Biedseye,  'Nisw  York  City. 

|3HiitiminaiiiiNniiiit|isxORICALLY  our  subject  divides  itself  into  three 
I  _  —  I  periods,  and  we  stand  at  the  beginning  of  a  fourth. 
I  I— I  I  In  the  "first  period  the  college  course  was  distinctly 
*  *  I  professional  in  its  nature;  in  the  second,  it  was 
less  professional  but  distinctly  vocational;  in  the 
third,  it  was  chaotic  and  at  sea  in  this  regard.  The 
fourth  period  lies  in  the  future,  but  there  is  little 
^iHiumnHaiiininuiic^   doubt  as  to  what  its  nature  should  be. 

The  first  three  periods  coincide  with  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  professions  and  illustrate  very  clearly  how  close 
has  been  the  connection  of  the  colleges  with  the  social,  political 
and  economic  life  of  the  communities  which  gave  them  birth  and 
•support. 

We  may  consider  briefly  the  first  three  periods  in  the  light  of 
what  history  teaches  us,  but  we  shall  find  that  at  present  our 
subject  is  relatively  of  but  little  importance  to  the  colleges;  first, 
because  there  are  far  more  important  questions  to  be  decided; 
^second,  because  the  true  ideal  of  the  colleges  as  corporations,  and 
hence  the  principles  which  are  to  govern  in  deciding  this  and  many 
other  like  questions,  have  not  as  yet  been  definitely  settled;  and, 
third,  because  there  are  no  scientific  data  available  and  no  scien- 
tific standards  or  units  of  value  by  which  to  form  a  conclusive 
judgment  upon  the  question. 

It  was  not  accidental  that  the  college  was  first  professional, 
then  vocational  and  professional,  then  without  any  distinctive 
aim  in  this  regard;  and  if  we  can  discover  the  law  which  has 
.governed  the  past  we  may  find  a  guide  for  our  course  in  the  future. 
But  we  shall  best  find  the  law  which  has  caused  the  changes  in  the 
•objectives  of  the  college  course  and  its  bearing  upon  the  life  work 
■of  its  graduates,  by  turning  briefly  to  the  history  of  the  profes- 
sions in  this  country,  and  the  growth  of  these  in  succession  as  the 
laws  which  governed  them  were  discovered  and  widely  applied. 
In  other  words,  the  changes  in  the  curriculum  came  because  of 
the  changes  in  the  professions,  and  were  made  to  fill  an  urgent 
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need  brought  about  by  radical  changes  in  the  professions.  The 
college  did  not  lead ;  it  was  driven ;  and  each  step  toward  a  broader 
curriculum  was  bitterly  fought  by  the  older  courses.  The  ancient 
language  professors  opposed  giving  any  prominence  to  mathe- 
mathics  or  making  them  an  entrance  requirement;  and  when 
mathematics  were  well  seated  in  the  faculty  they  joined  with  the 
ancient  languages  in  opposing  the  successive  introduction  of  chem- 
istry, physics  and  the  other  sciences,  and  of  the  modem  languages 
and  other  modem  courses. 

In  the  earliest  days  there  was  only  one  profession  recognized 
as  learned,  that  of  the  ministry,  but  the  minister  held  a  far  differ- 
ent place  than  in  our  time.  In  the  poverty-stricken  frontier  and 
provincial  communities  of  the  seventeenth  century  —  not  of  the 
twentieth  century  —  harassed  by  the  Indians,  where  there  was  no 
banking,  or  trade,  or  manufacturing,  or  transportation  worth  the 
name,  the  minister  was  almost  always  the  most  important  citizen, 
politically  and  otherwise.  'No  one  could  become  a  church  member 
except  by  consent  of  the  minister,  and  no  one  could  vote  who  was 
not  a  church  member.  The  statutes,  and  especially  those  govern- 
ing crimes,  were  in  large  part  directly  based  upon  the  Mosaic 
laws;  and  in  the  earliest  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  statutes 
each  enactment  was  followed  by  a  citation  of  the  verses  of  Scrip- 
ture from  which  it  was  derived,  —  and  often  literally  quoted.  For 
example,  the  following  from  the  New  Haven  laws: 

"If  any  man  have  a  stubborn,  rebellious  son,  of  sufficient  age 
and  understanding,  namely  sixteen  years  old,  or  upward,  which 
will  not  obey  the  voyce  of  his  father  or  the  voyce  of  his  mother; 
and  that  when  they  have  chastned  him,  will  not  barken  unto 
them,  then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother  (being  his  naturall 
parents)  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him  to  the  magistrates 
assembled  in  court  and  testifie  unto  them  that  their  son  is  stub- 
born and  rebellious  and  will  not  obey  their  voyce  and  chastise- 
ment, but  lives  in  sundry  notorious  crimes;  such  a  son  shall  be 
put  to  death.    Deut.  XXI.  18,  19,  20,  21." 

"If  any  person  be  a  witch,  he  or  she  shall  be  put  to  death, 
according  to  Exod.  XXII,  18.  Levit.  XX,  27,  Deut.  XVIII, 
10,  11." 

The  original  of  the  first  citation  will  show  how  literally  our 
forefathers  followed  the  Mosaic  Law  in  framing  their  statutes : 
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"18.  If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  wbich  will 
not  obey  the  voice  of  bis  father,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and 
that,  when  they  have  chastened  him,  will  not  hearken  unto  them: 

19.  Then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on  him, 
and  bring  him  out  unto  the  elders  of  his  city,  and  unto  the  gate 
of  his  place ; 

20.  And  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of  his  city,  This  our 
son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will  not  obey  our  voice;  he  is 
a  glutton  and  a  drunkard. 

21.  And  all  the  men  of  his  city  shall  stone  him  with  stones, 
that  he  die :  so  shalt  thou  put  evil  away  from  among  you ;  and  all 
Israel  shall  hear,  and  fear." 

The  minister,  as  the  man  best  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  aided 
in  framing  the  statute  law,  and  was  constantly  called  to  expound 
it,  either  from  the  pulpit  or  directly  to  the  magistrate.  This, 
joined  with  the  power  over  the  voters  who  were  members  of  his 
church,  tended  to  make  him  a  political  boss,  and  no  political 
machines  have  ever  been  more  powerful  than  those  of  the  early 
New  England  churches.  It  was  the  ministers  who  burned  the 
witches,  persecuted  the  Quakers  and  Baptists,  drove  out  Roger 
Williams  and  did  other  things  that  would  be  impossible  today. 
And  in  that  period  Harvard  and  afterwards  Yale,  were  by  the 
ministry,  for  the  ministry  and  of  the  ministry;  and  in  this 
heyday  of  the  Puritan  ministry  the  colleges  were  theological 
seminaries.  To  quote  from  President  Quincy's  "History  of  Har- 
vard": 

"During  this  first  period  (1638-1692)  Harvard  College  was 
conducted  as  a  theological  institution,  in  strict  coincidence  with 
the  political  constitution  of  the  colony." 

Moreover,  the  ministry  had  no  rivals,  for  during  this  period 
law  and  medicine  had  substantially  no  standing  as  professions. 
Of  the  seven  graduates  in  Yale's  first  twenty  classes  who  became 
doctors  of  medicine,  six  were  also  doctors  of  divinity.  In  her  first 
fifty  years  Yale  graduated  only  seventy-two  physicians,  and 
nearly  one  quarter  of  these  were  ministers.  So,  too,  the  lawyer 
did  not  flourish  in  these  frontier  communities.  He  becomes  of 
importance  only  as  civilization  grows  and  financial  and  business 
conditions  become  more  important  and  complicated.  This  lack 
of  lawyers  in   primitive  conditions  is  well   illustrated   by  the 
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remark  of  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  saw  the  legal  big  wigs  in 
Westminster:  ^'Why,  I  have  only  three  lawyers  in  all  my  realm, 
and  I  am  going  to  hang  one  of  them  when  I  get  home." 

The  new  life  in  the  legal  and  medical  professions  came  at  about 
the  same  time,  but  from  different  causes.  The  legal  profession 
first  became  of  real  importance  after  the  Kevolutionary  War  and 
the  adoption  of  the  United  States  Constitution  in  1789,  which 
fixed  the  relations  of  the  several  states  to  the  central  government, 
induced  competition  between  the  states  and  their  citizens,  and 
produced  financial  and  business  conditions  under  which  our 
country  grew  rapidly.  The  debased  Continental  currency  was 
largely  replaced  by  land  warrants  issued  in  lieu  of  money  by  the 
states  to  their  unpaid  troops.  The  locating  of  public  lands  under 
these  warrants  raised  many  legal  questions.  The  opening  of 
state  post  roads  to  the  West  and  the  chartering  of  scores  of  pri- 
vate turnpike  companies  and  of  banks  and  insurance  companies 
started  the  movement  of  commerce  and  formed  the  basis  for  an 
extensive  financial  and  credit  system.  After  1825  and  1830  the 
building  of  canals  and  of  railroads,  and  after  1846  the  passing  of 
general  laws  under  which  corporations  could  be  formed  without 
any  application  to  the  legislature,  increased  the  importance  of 
the  lawyer  until  he  took  the  position  of  legislator  and  politician 
which  earlier  had  been  held  by  the  ISTew  England  clerical  gradu- 
ates of  Harvard  and  Yale.  Thus,  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  law  came  to  be  of  almost  equal  importance  with  the  min- 
istry as  one  of  the  professions  for  which  the  college  course  must 
fit. 

So  long  as  medicine  was  mere  empyricism  it  was  not  a  profes- 
sion in  the  modern  sense,  nor  was  it  recognized  as  such  by  the 
public  or  the  state.  But  when  the  laws  of  chemistry,  physics, 
physiology  and  bacteriology  were  made  applicable  to  and  in  medi- 
cine, this  profession  took  on  a  new  life  drawn  from  these  sciences, 
and  was  taken  under  the  wing  of  the  state.  It  was  in  1797  that 
the  practice  of  medicine  was  first  generally  regulated  by  the  state 
of  I^ew  York,  and  from  about  that  time  medicine  joined  with  the 
law  in  crowding  out  the  ministry.  The  growth  of  the  legal  and 
medical  professions,  thus  started  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  increased  with  constant  acceleration  as  the  nineteenth 
century  went  on,  and  was  immediately  reflected  in  the  college 
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course,  as  I  might  show  in  detail  if  I  had  the  time.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  early  curricula  and  text  books  will  show  how  narrow 
and  elementary  had  been  the  college  course  at  first.  I  can  only 
indicate  the  change  which  came  about  with  the  new  importance  of 
law  and  medicine  by  referring  to  the  entrance  examinations  which 
have  always  been  a  reflection  of  the  growth  of  the  college  curri- 
culum. Up  to  1800,  or  162  years  after  Hai  card's  founding,  there 
were  only  three  subjects,  Greek,  Latin  and  arithmetic  to  the 
Kule  of  Three,  required  for  admission  to  any  college.  But  in 
the  next  seventy-five  years  the  following  eleven  subjects  were 
added:  geography;  English  grammar,  algebra,  geometry,  ancient 
history.  United  States  history,  physical  geography,  English  com- 
position, physics,  English  literature  and  modern  languages. 

During  this  second  period  the  course  became  vocational  rather 
than  professional  and  gradually  the  professional  work  was  rele- 
gated to  professional  schools.  But  that  the  college  course  was 
distinctly  vocational  is  further  seen  by  its  effect  upon  the  prepara- 
tory courses. 

When  about  forty  years  ago  the  laws  of  the  natural  sciences 
began  to  be  worked  out  and  scientifically  applied,  there  came  civil, 
mining,  electrical,  mechanical,  hydraulic  and  other  branches  of 
engineering,  dentistry  and  veterinary  surgery,  forestry  and  many 
other  professions  which  have  followed  the  discovery  and  formu- 
lation of  the  laws  which  govern  these  particular  fields  of  human 
activity  and  knowledge.  Just  here  we  entered  upon  the  third 
and  present  period  of  chaos.  The  college  course  broke  down,  under 
the  strain  of  the  enlarged  vocational  field  and  the  universities 
increased  the  disorder  by  constantly  opening  new  courses  to  non- 
college  graduates. 

And  at  the  present  time,  when  discoveries  and  inventions  have 
brought  the  ends  of  the  earth  together,  and  turned  us  into  an. 
urban  nation,  and  when  millions  of  alien  immigrants  have  sought 
our  shores,  we  have  been  forced  to  study  the  laws  which  govern 
economics,  politics,  community  and  business  welfare,  social  and 
other  questions  of  the  same  general  nature,  and  new  professions 
based  upon  each  of  these  subjects  are  springing  up  in  our  midst. 
We  have  come  to  the  fourth  period,  and  if  the  college  curriculum 
as  a  preparation  for  vocation  broke  down  under  the  strain  of 
the  third  period,  what  are  we  to  expect  in  the  fourth  ? 
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You  are  still  struggling  in  your  schools  with  the  old  and  almost 
universal  tradition  that  if  a  boy  was  to  be  a  physician,  lawyer, 
or  clergyman  he  must  go  through  college,  and  that  the  chief 
object  of  and  warrant  for  the  higher  preparatory  courses  was  to 
fit  students  for  college.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  boy  was  not 
to  be  a  professional  man  he  need  not  go  to  college,  and  therefore 
he  should  stop  at  the  lower  preparatory  grades  or  take  specialized 
courses  as  distinguished  from  the  classical.  If  the  boy  was  to 
follow  a  profession  a  college  course  was  considered  almost  a  neces- 
sity; but  if  he  was  to  go  into  business,  any  schooling  after  he 
was  sixteen  or  eighteen  was  really  a  waste  of  time.  As  in  earlier 
days,  those  interested  in  the  college  were  greatly  shocked  when 
less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  graduates  became  clergymen;  so 
in  our  own  day  it  has  been  equally  a  shock  to  find  that  less  than  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  graduates  entered  the  so-called  three  learned  pro- 
fessions or  even  any  profession  at  all.  This  alone  ought  to  make 
plain  to  us,  what  history  really  teaches,  that  after  there  were 
three  professions  in  the  field  the  object  of  the  college  course  was 
essentially  vocational  although  its  usual  effect  was  essentially  cul- 
tural. It  was  only  after  the  number  of  non-professional  gradu- 
ates began  to  predominate  that  it  was  natural  to  claim  that  the 
object  of  the  college  course  was  cultural;  for  if  the  old  and 
accepted  theory  that  the  course  was  to  fit  for  the  three  professions 
was  no  longer  true,  it  was  necessary  to  find  another  warrant  for 
taking  four  of  the  formative  years  of  youth  for  a  college  course. 
As  soon  as  the  majority  of  its  graduates  failed  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessions and  when  the  larger  portion  of  its  students,  especially  in 
the  East,  came  from  well-to-do  or  wealthy  families,  and  were 
likely  to  go  into  business  in  some  form,  it  was  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  old  classical  course  was  no  longer  distinctively  vocational. 
But,  curiously  enough,  as  the  proportion  of  college  graduates 
going  into  the  professions  grew  smaller  the  proportion  of  non- 
college  graduates  in  the  professions  often  grew  larger,  until  it 
became  a  scandal  which  we  are  now  trying  to  get  rid  of  by  in- 
creased requirements  in  professional  schools  and  the  chief  sinners 
in  this  regard  were  the  universities,  which  maintained  profes- 
sional schools  without  any  adequate  standards  for  admission.  That 
is  to  say,  either  the  students  in  the  professional  schools  skipped 
the  college  course  and  came  directly  from  a  high  school  course 
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which  went  higher  in  cultural  matters  than  the  early  colleges,  or 
else  the  professional  schools  were  ready  to  accept  almost  any 
student.  But  there  is  a  distinct  swing  back  to  the  vocational 
value  of  the  college  course,  and  many  professional  schools  are 
requiring  a  preliminary  college  preparation.  Thus  we  find  that 
in  the  beginning  the  course  was  avowedly  narrowly  vocational 
and  professional :  later  it  became  more  broadly  vocational  and  less 
professional  since  it  fitted  for  any  one  of  four  professions  rather 
than  for  a  single  one.  Any  other  theory,  however  pleasing,  is 
without  historical  foundation  and  is  contrary  to  the  fact.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  absence  of  public  libraries,  museums  and  galleries, 
and  even  of  adequate  schools,  and  of  the  press,  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly,  which  we  now  have,  the  college  was  almost  the  only  place 
where  the  higher  cultural  studies  could  be  pursued.  But  that  does 
not  prove  that  the  college  course  was  primarily  and  distinctively 
for  culture. 

But  there  have  been  equally  startling  changes  in  the  colleges, 
and  in  the  universities  which  have  grown  out  of  their  loins,  as 
we  can  see  by  examining  the  official  statistics  of  Columbia.  Dur- 
ing her  last  academic  year,  1910-1911,  there  were  802  students  in 
the  college  proper,  547  in  Barnard  College,  and  a  total  of  under- 
graduates, non-professional  graduate  students,  professional  stu- 
dents, summer  session,  extension  teaching  and  special  students  in 
the  Teacher's  College,  of  11,171,  or  deducting  the  667  summer  ses- 
sion students  who  returned  for  work  at  the  university,  a  net  total 
of  10,704 ;  of  whom  only  802  or  seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  were 
in  Columbia  College  proper,  and  547  or  five  and  one-tenth  per 
cent,  in  Barnard  College.  The  registration  of  the  university  for 
the  present  year  is  about  600  larger.  For  this  army  of  students 
about  800  instructors  provide  an  unknown  number  of  courses.  The 
university  has  tangible  property  worth  over  $52,000,000  and  a  good 
will  capital  of  at  least  $50,000,000,  for  she  gets  over  four  per 
cent,  per  year  return  on  that  amount.  Upon  the  basis  on  which  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  capitalized  ten  years  ago  it 
would  be  fair  to  capitalize  Columbia  at  $.200,000,000  and  in  ten 
years  the  water  would  all  be  wrung  out. 

In  like  manner  the  spirit  and  content  of  the  colleges  have 
changed,  and  certainly  their  own  mothers  would  not  know  some 
of  the  older  ones.    The  popular,  and  in  the  case  of  many  students, 
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the  true  view  of  the  college  is  given  in  the  following  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  a  lN"ew  York  newspaper : 

"A  college  is  a  factory  for  turning  raw  material  into  case- 
hardened  athletes,  kid-finished  society  leaders  and  future  mem- 
bers of  ^ Who's  Who.'  Its  work  is  marvellous.  It  can  take  an 
eighteen-year-old  youth  with  premature  trousers,  haystack  hair^ 
and  an  Adam's  apple  like  a  plum,  and  in  four  years  can  work 
him  over  into  a  calm-eyed  football  champion  who  looks  as  if  he 
had  just  stepped  out  of  a  ready-made  clothing  advertisement.  It 
can  transform  a  bashful  boy,  who  turns  his  toes  in  so  that  they 
will  not  be  too  prominent,  into  a  loud  noise  in  a  flat  hat  and  a 
sore  throat  necktie,  who  is  only  happy  when  he  is  stealing  the 
wheels  from  under  a  trolley  car.  It  makes  statesmen  out  of  cow 
herders,  society  leaders  out  of  ploughboys,  halfbacks  out  of 
mothers'  darlings,  and  wise  men  out  of  high  school  seniors.  And 
it  accomplishes  all  of  this  without  taking  the  material  apart  or 
using  an  axe  on  it! 

"Colleges  were  invented  a  great  many  centuries  ago,  but  have 
only  become  virulent  during  the  last  fifty  years.  Formerly  a  col- 
lege was  only  a  place  in  which  to  learn  things  in  books,  and  was 
as  dull  as  a  monastery.  Now  it  is  a  place  in  which  to  leam 
all  about  science,  politics,  lawn  tennis,  history  of  art,  blocking  off 
with  the  elbow,  evidences  of  Christianity,  how  to  keep  a  dance 
programme  straight,  histrionics,  frat  house  construction,  trigo- 
nometry, sign  stealing,  French,  advanced  United  States,  physiol- 
ogy, eating  in  all  its  branches,  baseball,  gymnastics,  how  to  live 
on  credit,  matrimony,  the  science  of  making  the  hair  stand  up 
straight,  political  economy,  noises  —  mechanical  and  vocal  — 
Greek,  human  nature,  girls,  and  policemen.  The  college  student 
of  today  learns  all  there  is  to  leam  about  all  these  things  in  four 
years ;  whereas  one  hundred  years  ago  a  graduate  was  lucky  if  he 
could  read  Latin  and  Greek  at  sight,  and  could  dodge  hearses  on 
the  streets.  Inventors  boast  of  the  great  strides  made  by  science 
in  the  last  century.  But  science  is  a  canal  boat  compared  with 
education. 

"Colleges  are  useful  because  they  produce  teachers,  preachers, 
writers  and  statesmen.  They  are  a  nuisance  because  they  produce 
'  rah  'rah'   boys   in  explosive   clothes,   who  have  confined   their 
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studies  to  a  thorough  education  in  the  conquest  of  thirst.  Happily 
these  are  greatly  in  the  minority." 

All  this  is  a  drastic  change  from  the  time  when  Harvard  waa 
a  theological  boarding  school,  in  which,  under  a  Massachusetts, 
statute,  the  boys  were  flogged  by  the  janitor,  while  Prexy  opened 
and  closed  the  exercises  with  prayer,  and  got  $90  per  annum 
■from  ferry  tolls  for  his  compensation;  or  in  which  his  sole 
^'reader  and  fellow"  was  paid  about  $170  in  six  years,  and  where 
parents  paid  as  tuition  ^'a  barrel  of  pork,"  "a  old  cow,"  ^'two 
wether  goatts,"  "a  ferking  of  soap,"  etc.,  all  in  a  spelling  even 
worse  than  that  of  an  average  college  graduate  of  today. 

What  of  the  future?  With  the  changes  of  even  the  last  fifty 
years  in,  above,  below  and  about  our  650  or  850  colleges  and  uni- 
versities; with  the  changes  in  the  professions,  callings  and  busi- 
nesses of  this  country  which  lives  largely  in  the  cities;  with  the 
changes  in  social,  economic,  religious,  political  and  other  condi- 
tions, the  old  educational  standards  and  landmarks  have  been 
swept  away  and  there  are,  so  far,  no  generally  recognized 
standards  to  take  their  places,  nor  any  scientific  data  from  which 
to  construct  such  standards.  Then  what  of  the  future?  If  the 
cultural  or  vocational  value  of  the  college  curriculum  is  to  be 
anything  but  the  moot  question  to  which  it  has  gradually 
descended,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  have  some  new  and  modern 
methods  of  approaching  a  subject  which  is  already  vastly  compli- 
cated, and  which  develops  new  and  more  complicated  phases  every 
year,  and  almost  every  day,  throughout  650  or  850  so-called  col- 
leges or  universities  of  which  thirty  to  seventy  are  sometimes 
found  in  a  single  state.  Let  us  look  briefly  then  at  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  should  approach  the  subject. 

Each  modern  college  or  university  is  largely  dependent  on  and 
grounded  in  a  public  school  system  on  which  the  people  of  the 
nation  spend  almost  $500,000,000  a  year,  and  for  this  reason 
alone  must  owe  many  and  complex  moral,  political,  educational^ 
financial  and  other  duties  to  its  own  community  and  state  and 
to  all  the  other  communities  from  which  it  draws  its  students  or 
to  which  it  sends  its  graduates.  Precisely  what  these  duties  are 
has  never  been  exactly  defined  and  is  not  fully  known  to  any  one ; 
but  they  are,  at  least  in  theory,  distinct  from  the  duties  which  it 
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owes  to  each  student  as  an  individual.  If  any  of  these  great  insti- 
tutions is  to  reach  its  true  usefulness  it  must  formulate  and  make 
known  two  great  ideals  or  goals,  which  will  be  constantly  growing 
greater  and  more  important.  First,  it  ought  to  do  one  hundred 
per  cent,  of  its  own  duty  of  every  kind  as  an  institution ;  to  exert 
its  own  peculiar  moral,  educational  and  other  influences  to  perfec- 
tion ;  to  get  the  utmost  return  —  even  to  one  hundred  per  cent  — 
upon  its  huge  educational  capital  and  resources,  to  fill  its  own 
possible  field  to  every  corner.  Let  us  call  this  one  hundred  per 
cent,  of  duty  and  possibility  of  the  college  or  university  its  insti- 
tutional maximum.  Any  failure  to  reach  this  maximum,  so  far 
as  it  can  be  done  by  the  very  best  rules  and  practice  of  any  and 
all  kinds,  on  the  part  of  the  institution  itself,  is  so  far  a  failure 
and  a  treason  to  the  state,  to  the  public,  and  to  those  who  launched 
it  or  gave  it  endowment  of  money,  of  life  or  devotion  —  the 
grand  company  of  noble  men  and  women,  within  and  without 
its  walls,  on  whose  sacrifices  and  services  its  present  grandeur 
rests. 

But  it  owes  another  and  distinct  duty  to  each  and  every  stu- 
dent that  it  enrolls,  to  insure,  by  every  possible  means,  that  he 
gets  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  mental,  moral  and  physical 
development  of  which  he  as  an  individual  is  capable,  at  that 
particular  time,  in  that  particular  environment,  and  on  all  the 
planes  of  the  curriculum,  or  the  community  or  home  life  of  the 
college.  Let  us  call  this  second  possible  hundred  per  cent,  which 
the  institution  owes  to  every  one  whom  it  enrolls,  its  student 
maximum.  As  to  this  maximum  also,  in  so  far  as  the  institution 
fails,  so  far  as  is  in  its  power,  to  cause  each  student  to  attain  the 
one  hundred  per  cent  of  his  greatest  possible  development,  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical,  cultural  and  vocational  on  all  the  planes 
of  the  college  life  and  of  his  future  citizenship,  it  is  its  own 
failure,  no  matter  how  much  the  student  himself  is  at  fault  This 
does  not  imply  the  same  kind  or  degree  of  development  in  each 
student,  but  only  the  kind  and  degree  of  which  each  was  capable 
if  the  college  had  done  its  utmost  for  him.  Nor  does  this  stu- 
dent maximum  refer  necessarily  to  the  maximum  efficiency  of  the 
individual  instructors  and  courses,  nor  even  to  the  maximum 
which  the  student  might  have  reached  if  he  had  fully  exerted 
himself.    The  duty  to  be  expected  from  the  college  as  its  student 
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maximuin  is  far  greater  than  any  to  be  expected  from  any  and 
all  of  its  instructors  and  students;  it  comprehends  their  duty  as 
the  whole  comprehends  all  its  parts,  and  therefore  some  of  its 
parts.  For  if  the  college  has  reached  its  institutional  and  stu- 
dent maxima,  if  it  has  done  its  full  duty  to  its  highest  self,  and 
to  and  through  each  and  every  instructor  and  student,  it  has  done 
all  that  can  possibly  be  asked  of  it  until  tomorrow  or  next  year  or 
the  next  group  of  individual  students  which  unfortunately  to  it 
are  still  a  class.  If  it  has  honestly  adopted  and  fully  carried  out 
the  motto  of  its  athletics  and  other  student  activities,  "Team 
work,  hard  work  and  the  best  work  that  every  individual  is  capable 
of,"  the  failure  will  clearly  lie  either  with  the  material  on  which 
it  works  or  the  tools  by  which  it  sought  to  do  its  duty,  or  the 
methods  by  which  it  applied  them,  and  it  will  know  how  to  avoid 
these  faults  in  the  future.  But  the  improvement  will  be  found 
to  be  almost  wholly  in  its  administration,  in  its  team  work,  its 
co-ordination,  its  correlation. 

Its  500  courses  will  be  500  processes  through  some  five  or  more 
of  which  each  piece  of  raw  material  shall  be  put  to  bring  out  the 
best  results  of  which  he  was  capable  then  and  there.  The  im- 
portant question  is  not,  "Did  Smith  get  a  sixty  per  cent,  diploma 
from  the  Harvard  Diploma  Factory?''  but  rather  "Did  Harvard 
College  work  out  its  student  maximum  upon  Smith,  and  make  him, 
every  inch,  the  man,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  that  it  could  have 
made  him  ?" 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  application  of  these  maxima  to  our  subject. 
As  to  its  institutional  maximum,  the  college  will  ask  how  far  will 
the  cultural  or  the  vocational  in  its  curriculum  enable  it  to  reach 
one  hundred  per  cent,  of  its  greatest  institutional  duty,  in  the 
light  of  its  field  and  its  capital  of  men,  money  and  otherwise. 
As  to  its  student  maximum  it  will  ask  what  can  it  draw  from  its 
treasure  house,  cultural  or  vocational,  to  tempt,  coax  or  drive 
each  student  to  attain  the  highest  goal  which  he  could  reach  there 
and  then,  as  a  strong  and  cultured  problem  solver.  This  is  the 
standpoint  from  which  the  Tiffany  Company  examines,  polishes 
and  sets  its  jewels;  why  not  the  college?  This  is  the  theory  of 
every  manufacturer  —  to  get  the  highest  possible  results  out  of 
his  raw  material.  Why  not  the  theory  of  the  college?  This  is 
the  theory  of  the  college  coach,  to  make  each  athlete  "do  his 
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damndest."  What  right  has  any  college  to  adopt  a  lower  student 
maximum,  and  be  content  to  be  officially  a  mere  diploma  factory  ? 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  let  us  look  at  some  actual  cases. 
They  are  merely  illustrations.  Thousands  of  similar  cases  from 
other  institutions  would  serve  as  well. 

Two  years  agg  Prof.  R.  M.  Wenley  told  me  of  a  student  at 
Michigan  who  was  the  most  likely  man  that  he  had  found  to 
make  a  great  historian,  and  how  he  had  labored  hard  to  get  this 
student  to  take  up  history  for  his  life  work,  but  had  failed  be- 
cause his  fraternity  brethren  had  laughed  the  student  out  of  the 
idea  of  devoting  his  life  to  history  instead  of  to  business  or  trade. 
How  long  would  his  fraternity  have  stood  in  the  way  if  this- 
man  had  been  the  star  quarter-back  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
or  if  it  had  been  the  coach  calling?  Or  how  long  would  his^ 
fraternity  have  been  allowed  by  the  other  fraternities  or  by  col- 
lege sentiment  to  stand  in  the  way  ?  In  this  instance  did  Michigan 
University  do  its  institutional  maximum  in  producing  a  great 
historian  and  scholar,  or  did  it  attain  its  student  maximum  by 
enabling  this  star  student  to  get  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  what  his- 
course  might  have  held  for  him?  Was  it  not  a  total  failure  m. 
efficiency?  A  case  of  institutional  and  student  minima,  not 
maxima  ? 

Again  the  headmaster  of  one  of  our  very  finest  preparatory 
schools  told  me  how  a  few  years  ago,  with  high  hopes  they  sent  to- 
Yale  a  graduate  that  they  felt  sure  was  the  best  all-around  stu- 
dent and  man  that  the  school  had  ever  developed.  After  his- 
college  course,  the  young  man  entered  the  law  school  and  was  soon 
summoned  before  the  dean,  who  said  to  him :  "I  know  your  course 
at  your  preparatory  school,  and  I  know  that  your  father  is  a 
learned  and  successful  lawyer.  Why,  then,  do  you  not  study 
and  stand  well  in  your  classes?"  The  reply  was  as  startling  aa 
the  fact.  "Well,  professor,  you  see  that  studious  habits  will  not 
survive  a  four  years'  course  at  Yale!" 

Never  mind  now  whether  or  not  this  was  a  calumny  upon 
Yale.  That  is  not  important  to  our  present  discussion.  But 
admitting  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  this  fine  student 
failed  through  his  own  fault  or  weakness,  why  did  not  Yale  her- 
self in  this  instance,  reach  her  institutional  maximum,  and  mold 
that  young  man  into  the  splendid  scholar  who  niight  have  brought 
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her  almost  as  much  honor  as  did  her  football  captain  of  the  same 
year  ?  Or  why  did  she  not  attain  her  student  maximum  and  send 
this  man  forth  with  a  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  what  he  might 
iave  gotten  from  four  years  under  her  elms?  And  how  many 
similar  instances  have  there  been  in  the  past  ten  years  ? 

There  lies  before  me,  as  I  write,  the  original  article  by  E.  T. 
•Orane  in  the  Valve  World,  on  "Is  College  Life  Demoralizing?" 
I  would  not  refer  to  it,  if  I  had  not  sent  for  and  obtained  the 
^original  article. 

I  know,  as  well  as  any  o£  you,  the  unfairness  of  this  attack, 
its  generalizations,  its  non  sequiturs.  But  even  then  it  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  importance  of  having  all  colleges  and  universities 
formulate  their  institutional  and  student  maxima,  and  hold  to 
them.  Let  us  omit  all  references  to  the  generalizations,  non- 
sequiturs  and  unfair  conclusions,  and  come  to  the  specific  charges 
that  between  November  22  and  December  6,  1903,  at  certain 
places  certain  things  occurred  and  that  at  the  same  period  there 
were  certain  customs  and  usages  at  certain  clubs  and  fraternity 
houses. 

From  the  standpoint  of  her  institutional  maximum,  may  we 
not,  as  the  friends  of  Harvard  and  ^  believers  in  her  primacy  — 
not  behind  her  back,  but  as  those  who  have  similar  problems  to 
meet  —  may  we  not  ask  some  such  questions  as  these?  Were 
there  in  1903  such  hotels,  clubs  and  other  places  as  are  specifically 
named  or  referred  to?  Did  scenes  such  as  those  depicted  take 
-place  substantially  as  alleged?  In  attempting  to  reach  its  insti- 
tutional maximum  did  the  university  know  the  facts  at  the  time 
and  do  its  best  to  correct  them?  What  has  it  done  to  improve 
these  particular  conditions  since  1903  ?  Was  every  agency  in 
the  university  doing  its  best  at  the  present  time  to  cure  and  pre- 
vent such  scenes,  or  did  this  bomb  jar  some  who  needed  a  bomb 
to  make  them  understand  that  Harvard  and  every  other  like  uni- 
versity and  college,  has  a  sacred  institutional  maximum?  From 
the  student  maximum  —  who  were  the  men  who  were  at  these 
places  at  these  times?  Were  they  largely  the  sons  of  rich  and 
powerful  families  who  had  great  natural  gifts  and  whose  futures 
held  great  responsibilities  for  good  or  evil,  and  whose  one  hun- 
dred per  cent,  gain  in  Harvard  College  at  that  time  might  be 
-.unusually  great  ?     To  them  their  vocation  was  of  little  financial 
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importance,  but  had  they  not  the  making  of  philanthropists,  of 
patrons  of  the  liberal  arts,  of  dispensers  of  great  fortunes?  Did 
Harvard  do  her  student  maximum  by  each  and  all  of  them? 
Is  she  doing  it  today  by  their  successors  from  the  same  classes  of 
wealth  and  power? 

At  once  the  question  arises,  "How  well  is  the  college  of  today 
equipped  to  formulate  and  attain  to  its  maxima?"     Practically 
not  at  all.     Officially,  today  all  the  colleges  are  merely  diploma 
factories.      Officially,  they  recognize  only  the  class-room  marks 
of  their  students,  and  the  diploma  values  of  these  marks,  and 
have  no  means  or  methods  of  measuring  the  ideals  or  the  capa- 
bilities, or  the  failures  of  the  institution  itself.     Officially  they 
treat  their  instructors,  great  and  small,  as  monitors,  not  mentors. 
For  you  must  not  forget  that  all  these  great  institutions  are  mere 
corporations,  artificial  entities  which  do  nothing  of  themselves. 
Your  college  as  a  corporation  has  no  such  natural  memory  as  you 
have.     Its  records,  and  not  your  memory,  are  its  memory.     It 
has  no  memory  except  its  records.     So  far  as  its  records  are  im- 
perfectly kept,  its  memory  is  at  fault.     So  far  as  its  records  do 
not  relate  to  certain  subjects  or  are  not  complete  in  scope,  its 
memory  upon  these  points  is  worthless  and  unavailable  for  appli- 
cation—  like    your    memory  —  in    future    exigencies.     If  you 
would  know  the  value  of  certain  courses  in  developing  concentra- 
tion, originality,  devotion,  diligence,  you  fi.nd  in  the  college  mem- 
ory only  records  of  class-room  attendance  and  class-room  per- 
formance which  are  valueless  except  for  diploma  purposes.     In 
writing   a  most  interesting  article   in  the   current  Educational 
Eeview  on  College  Studies  and  Professional  Training,  President 
Lowell  had  before  him  the  records,  the  official  memory  for  twenty 
years,  of  Harvard  College  and  her  law  and  medical  schools,  which 
consisted  solely  of  records  of  marks.     Time  and  again,  he  states 
clearly  the  point  which  he  would  like  to  prove  scientifically,  and 
each  time  admits  the  valuelessness  of  his  data,  the  corporation's 
memory.    He  is  attempting  to  argue  about  mental  processes  and 
moral  qualities.     His  only  definite  conclusion  is  that  the  diligent 
college  student  is  likely  to  be  successful  in  his  professional  school. 
But  we  knew  that  already.     In  other  words,  the  official  records, 
complete  for  twenty  years,  have  no  value  in  working  out  Har- 
vard's institutional  and  student  maxima  —  no  value  except  for 
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awarding  diplomas.  The  very  title  of  the  article  will  show  this. 
It  proposes  to  discuss  college  studies  and  professional  training 
through  the  memory  of  the  university  for  twenty  years  in  regard 
to  class-room  attendance  and  performance.  You  may  as  well 
attempt  to  measure  a  man's  moral  character  by  the  number  of 
days  that  he  went  to  business  last  year.  Harvard's  official  mem- 
ory has  nothing  to  do  with  studies  as  such  or  with  training,  and 
hence  is  valueless  when  we  attempt  to  find  out  the  training  value 
of  certain  studies.  In  other  words,  all  the  official  memory  which 
Harvard  has  for  the  splendid  work  of  her  faculties  for  twenty 
years  in  the  college  and  in  the  law  and  medical  schools,  is  the 
attendance  statistics  of  her  students  and  the  marks  which  their 
professors  put  upon  their  daily  class-room  performance.  A  very 
small  proportion  of  magnesia  will  make  a  portland  cement  mix- 
ture valueless;  a  slight  amount  of  phosphorus  or  sulphur  will 
ruin  the  value  of  pig  iron  or  steel.  Therefore,  the  chemist  stands 
constantly  by  the  furnace  to  insure  that  the  original  ingredients 
are  pure,  and  that  no  harmful  substance  is  added  later.  The 
furnace  man  does  not  wait  until  the  steel  has  been  turned  into 
a  car  wheel  and  caused  a  wreck  before  he  tests  his  earlier  or  later 
admixture.  He  tests  as  he  goes  along.  Later  results  show  that 
there  is  much  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  the  raw  materials  put 
into  the  college  furnace  and  that  this  unfortunate  condition  grows 
worse  as  the  smelting  process  continues.  But  where  in  its  smelt- 
ing does  the  college  test  for  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  where  in  its 
official  memory  are  the  records  of  any  successful  eliminations  or 
counteractions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  in  the  past,  or  any  data 
for  successful  future  treatment.  The  official  college  is  like  a 
concern  which  keeps  careful  records  of  the  weight  of  the  materials 
put  into  the  furnace  and  of  the  steel  or  iron  which  comes  out,  but 
knows  not  the  value  of  chemical  or  other  like  tests,  nor  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  its  output. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  college  sports  the  institutional  and 
student  maxima  are  fully  recognized  and  developed,  and  I  believe 
that  this  is  one  important  element  of  their  phenomenal  hold  upon 
students  and  public.  Yale  and  Harvard  each  spend  about 
$50,000  a  year  to  select  and  train  a  football  squad  from  which  to 
select  the  fifteen  or  twenty  men  who  get  into  the  final  games.    In 
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a  sense  tlie  whole  sum  spent  on  football  is  spent  to  build  up  a 
winning  team  for  the  last  two  games,  although  a  lot  of  good  is 
done  by  the  way.  Every  varsity  man  and  substitute  is  trained 
to  the  utmost  —  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  because  that  is  the  duty 
owed  him  if  he  is  given  a  place  on  the  team.  This  is  the  student 
maximum.  And  when,  at  the  end  of  weeks  of  work,  and  coopera- 
tion and  conniving  and  rooting,  the  great  game  is  over,  it  is 
"Harvard  wins'^  or  "Yale  wins"  —  the  institutional  maximum. 
Walter  Camp  has  said  that  it  is  not  Yale's  athletes  but  her  system 
which  wins  her  football  games.  That  is,  her  football  measuring 
rods  and  records  are  complete  —  not  based  on  class-room  marks, 
l)ut  on  mental  and  moral  and  physical  attainment  and  strength 
and  skill,  and  are  available  to  enable  the  coaches  to  strengthen 
the  weak  points  —  to  work  out  the  institutional  and  student 
maxima  by  calling  on  every  available  helpful  agency,  and  in  the 
>end  it  is  Alma  Mater  who  wins.  It  is  time  for  the  curriculum 
to  catch  the  football  spirit  and  put  its  maxima  on  the  same  high 
plane  with  those  of  the  sports. 

Again  the  coach  insists  upon  one  hundred  per  cent,  work,  and 
a  better  one  hundred  per  cent,  for  each  year  in  college;  but  the 
official  college,  through  its  catalogue  and  laws  says  that  fifty  or 
sixty  per  cent,  in  class-room  work  takes  its  diploma,  and  it  pro- 
poses to  make  up  for  this  fatal  variance  in  aim  by  discussing  the 
relative  value  of  cultural  and  vocational  studies,  on  a  fifty  or  sixty 
per  cent,  basis,  to  engender  the  mental  and  moral  fiber  which 
grows  up  under  the  iron,  rule  of  the  coach  and  his  one  hundred 
per  cent.  , 

A  coach  holds  his  position  and  draws  his  pay  only  so  long  as  he 
subserves  the  student  and  institutional  maxima  in  his  subject.  But 
too  often  utterly  incompetent  instructors  are  retained  and  the  in- 
stitutional maximum  inevitably  lowered,  regardless  of  right  or 
reason,  while  some  bright  and  coming  scholar  and  instructor  is 
starved  physically  and  intellectually,  or  lost  to  the  college,  for  one 
quarter  of  the  sum  wasted  on  the  other  man.  Hundreds  of  dollars 
may  be  spent  to  bring  some  football  star  around  for  the  final  game, 
when  a  quarter  or  a  tenth  of  that  sum  would  have  enabled  the  col- 
lege to  do  its  student  maximum  with  some  intellectual  star  who 
would  have  shone  for  years  to  Alma  Mater's  honor,  or  would  have 
saved  the  health,  or  the  peace  of  mind,  or  the  self-respect  of  its  star 
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professor  whose  years  ^of  learning  and  service  are  infinitely  more 
worthy  of  respect  and  help  than  the  work  of  any  half-back.  I 
am  not  complaining  of  the  time  or  money  spent  on  student  activi- 
ties, but  only  wondering  whether  these  are  fairly  and  strictly 
judged  from  the  only  true  and  safe  standpoints  —  the  institutional 
and  student  maxima. 

But  most  of  all,  I  wonder  when  the  colleges  and  their  officers, 
and  especially  their  instructors,  will  realize  that  the  official  col- 
lege has  only  one  official  standard  to  help  it  work  out  its  really 
great  ends,  its  maxima  —  to  wit,  a  fifty,  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent, 
marking  system  of  class-room  performance  and  that  its  only  offi- 
cial memory  thinks  solely  in  diploma  values,  and  not  in  manhood 
and  citizenship  values,  and  that  even  this  apology  for  an  official 
memory  works  without  any  administrative  system  or  forms  worth 
the  name. 

In  closing  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  beginning,  "At 
present  our  subject  is  relatively  of  but  little  importance  to  the 
colleges;  first,  because  there  are  other  far  more  important  ques- 
tions to  be  decided;  second,  because  the  true  ideal  of  the  colleges, 
as  corporations,  and  hence  the  principles  which  are  to  govern  in 
deciding  this  and  many  other  like  questions,  have  not  as  yet  been 
definitely  settled;  and,  third,  because  there  are  no  scientific  data 
available  and  no  scientific  standards  or  units  of  value  by  which  to 
form  a  conclusive  judgment  upon  the  question." 

God  grant  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  our  colleges  shall 
cease  to  be  officially  mere  diploma  factories,  and  shall  rise  to  the 
grand  place  and  results  which  await  them,  when  they  shall  think 
and  remember,  as  do  their  officers  and  instructors,  in  mental  and 
moral  qualities,  and  growth  and  training,  and  when  all  things 
shall  work  together  for  the  attainment  of  their  institutional  and 
student  maxima,  and  each  year  their  sight  shall  be  clearer  and 
their  educational  results  shall  be  surer  because  the  institutions, 
the  corporations,  think  and  remember. 


Examination  Questions  for  Whittier's  "  Snow-Bound  " 

Maud  E.  Kingsley. 

1.  Justify  each  of  the  following  characterizations  of  "Snow- 
Bound"  : 

"'A  winter  IdyV\— The  sub-title. 

*'The  most  faithful  picture  of  our  Northern  winter  that  has  yet 
been  put  into  poetry". — Burroughs. 

"A  pastoral  which  gives  an  ideal  reproduction  of  the  inner  life  of 
an  old-fashioned  American  home." 

"Monographs  of  outlived  years". — Whittier. 

"Flemish  picture  of  old  days". — Whittier. 

2.  To  what  age  and  to  what  kind  of  people  does  this  poem  appeal 
most  strongly  ?    Why  ? 

3.  When  and  where  is  the  scene  of  the  poem  laid?  In  what  way 
is  Snow-Bound  connected  with  Whittier's  early  years?  Write  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  poef s  life,  using  Snow-Bound  as  your  only 
source  of  information. 

4.  What  references'  does  Whittier  make  in  his  poem  to  Slavery  ? 
What  was  Whittier's  attitude  toward  the  question  of  Slavery? 
Describe  those  events  of  his  life  which  were  shaped  by  this  attitude. 
At  what  period  in  American  history  was  this  poem  written  ? 

5.  Point  out  all  the  passages  in  the  poem  which  tell  you  that  the 
writer  was  an  old  man.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  Whittier,  using 
the  poem  as  your  only  source  of  information. 

6.  What  is  the  dominant  note  of  Snow-Bound?  What  is  the 
value  of  such  a  poem  in  the  class-room?  What  earlier  poem  on  the 
same  subject  is  the  only  poem  of  its  class  that  can  be  compared  with 
Snow-Bound  ? 

7.  Describe  the  signs  that  betoken  the  storm.  With  how  many  of 
these  signs  are  you  familiar?    Explain  line  7. 

8.  Describe  the  snowstorm,  putting  the  poet's  thought  into  your 
own  words.  Is  the  poet  describing  the  storm  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  child  or  of  a  grown  person?  How  do  you  know?  Compare  the 
description  of  the  snowstorm  in  Snow-Bound  with  Emerson's  de- 
scription in  the  prefatory  verse. 

9.  In  the  first  line  of  the  poem,  what  word  would  you  have  used 
instead  of  brief?  Point  out  a  colloquial  word  in  line  19.  Do  you 
ever  hear  the  word  now?  Explain  littered  the  stalls,  mows,  herds- 
grass,  stanchion  rows,  walnut  bows.  Explain  the  line  All  day  the 
hoary  meteor  fell.    Criticise  the  use  of  the  word  meteor. 
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10.  Paraphrase, 

The  cock  his  crested  helmet  hent 
And  down  his  querulous  challenge  sent. 
What  picture  did  the  poet  have  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote  these 
lines  ? 

11.  How  long  did  the  storm  last?  Describe  the  picture  that 
greeted  the  eyes  of  the  boys  on  the  morning  after  the  snowstorm. 
Describe  the  scene  upon  which  you  would  look  on  the  morning  after 
a  heavy  snowstorm. 

12.  In  this  description  of  the  transformed  "yard",  point  out  all 
the  words  which  belong  to  the  New  England  of  fifty  years  ago.  With 
how  many  of  these  are  you  familiar?  Paraphrase  and  explain,  The 
hridle-post  an  old  man  sat.  Explain  the  allusion  to  Pisa's  leaning 
miracle.  Where  does  the  resemblance  lie  which  justifies  this  illus- 
tration ? 

13.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  the  Father,  quoting  every  line 
which  gives  a  hint  of  his  various  characteristics. 

14.  Give  a  word  picture  of  the  path  shovelling,  noting,  among 
•other  details,  the  costume  of  the  boys. 

15.  Tell  the  story  suggested  by  the  allusion  in  lines  77-80.  Ex- 
plain the  allusion  in  line  90. 

16.  Describe  the  building  of  the  wood  fire.  Give  a  word  picture 
of  the  fire-lit  room.  Enumerate  all  the  details  which  enter  into  the 
•composition  of  the  word  picture  of  lines  143-154.    In  this  connection 

study  the  paragraph  from  Agrippa  which  Whittier  uses  as  an  intro- 
duction to  his  poem. 

17.  Describe  the  situation  of  the  farm  house.  Describe  in  detail 
-the  farm  house  kitchen  as  it  appeared  on  that  December  night  after 
the  storm. 

18.  What  portions  of  Snow-Bound  would  be  characterized  as 
""homely  realistic  verse"?  What  portions  would  be  characterized  as 
"imaginative  verse"?  Describe  the  effect  produced  by  the  happy 
Mending  of  the  two  types  of  verse. 

19.  A  critic  has  said  that  the  portion  of  the  text  included  between 
lines  175  and  211  "gives  the  poem  an  eternal  hold  upon  our  admira- 
tion and  affecticii."    Give  a  general  idea  of  the  critic's  meaning. 

20.  Put  into  your  own  words  the  stories  told  by  each  of  the  group 
around  the  fire.  Show  how  these  stories  enable  the  reader  to  char- 
.acterize  each  of  the  occupants  of  the  farmhouse  kitchen. 

21.  Paraphrase, 

Beneath  the  low  green  tent 
Whose  curtain  never  outward  swings. 

22.  Tell  all  you  can  of  the  life  of  the  stranger  guest  of  whom 
Whittier  speaks  in  Snow-Bound. 
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23.  What  impression  does  the  poem  make  upon  you?  What  les- 
son does  it  leave  with  you  ? 

24.  Describe  in  detail  some  modem  'living-room"  with  which  you 
are  familiar  and  its  possible  occupants.  Compare  your  description 
with  Whittier's. 

25.  Give  a  sketch  of  Whittier's  life.  State  the  position  he  holds 
among  the  poets  of  America. 


The  Bartholdi  Statue 

By  Mary  Hall  Leonard. 

Lo,  at  the  gate  of  the  broad  Western  nation 
See  the  great  statue  of  Liberty  stand 
Lifting  a  torch  that  with  clear  radiation 
Sheddeth  its  light  over  ocean  and  land. 

Welcome  she  gives  to  the  foreign-bom  stranger, 
Glimpses  of  freedom  his  vision  hath  caught 
Fleeing  from  tyranny,  poverty,  danger, 
Here  an  asylum  and  home  he  hath  sought 

Fleets  of  the  world  to  this  harborage  enter. 
Flags  of  all  nations  are  flapping  the  breeze. 
Affluent  argosies  throng  to  this  center 
Freighted  with  traffic  from  over  the  seas. 

May  the  long  centuries  find  at  this  station 
Liberty's  banner  forever  unfurled. 
And  at  the  gate  of  the  fair  Western  natton 
Still  may  her  beacon  enlighten  the  world. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Owing  to  the  length  of  the  valuable  special  papers  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  this  number 
of  "Education^^,  we  have  considerably  shortened  the  editorial  and 
book  review  departments. 


There  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  measure  the  practical  value  of 
our  American  educational  ideals  in  the  work  that  is  being  accom- 
plished by  the  American  school  teachers  who  have  now  been  at  work 
for  several  years  in  "our  new  possessions."  Hawaii  was  Christianized 
and  educated  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  and  is  one  of  the  splendid 
triumphs  of  genuine  religious  consecration  and  effort.  But  the  Phil- 
ippines, Porto  Eico  and  Cuba,  for  three  centuries  held  down  under  the 
ruthless  heel  of  Spain,  have  been  set  free  and  brought  out  into  the 
light  and  life  of  self-respecting  manhood  by  means  of  free  schools 
and  enlightened  educational  methods.  The  transformation  is  as  mar- 
vellous as  was  that  wrought  in  the  great  religious  revival  under  Coan 
in  Hawaii  in  1838  and  the  years  immediately  following.  Speaking 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  Philippines,  Dr.  J. 
Paul  Goode  says: 

"It  is  possible  that  there  is  not  in  all  history  a  better  record  of  work 
wisely  established  and  well  inaugurated  than  can  be  shown  by  this 
one  bureau  in  the  one  decade  of  its  existence.  There  are  now  about 
5,000  schools  in  operation,  with  an  average  monthly  enrollment  of  half 
a  million,  presided  over  by  over  9,000  American  and  Filipino  teachers 
and  apprentices.  Since  there  is  a  total  population  of  children  of 
school  age  of  one  and  a  quarter  million,  this  enrollment  shows  that 
over  one-third  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  are  in  school.  Ten 
years  ago  not  one  in  a  thousand  had  ever  seen  a  book.  This  is  a  very 
proud  record.  And  the  record  of  numbers  could  be  much  greater  if 
funds  were  available  for  extension  of  equipment,  and  if  properly 
qualified  Filipino  teachers  could  be  secured." 

Essentially  the  same  praise  can  be  given  to  the  educational  work 
in  the  other  countries  lately  acquired  from  Spain  and  renovated  and 
rejuvenated  by  the  American  educator.  Incidentally  these  fresh  fields 
have  afforded  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  some 
educational  theories  that  in  the  midst  of  the  various  influences  of  an 
older  and  more  complex  civilization  could  not  be  so  accurately  tested. 
The  supreme  value  of  industrial  education  from  a  cultural  as  well 
as  a  purely  practical  point  of  view  is  seen  in  the  rapid  development 
of  the  highest   and  best   human    qualities  and    sentiments  in   these 
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hitherto  crude  peoples.  The  ability  to  do  something  well,  —  something 
that  is  worth  while,  something  that  benefits  the  doer  and  his  fellows 
—  gives  a  new  sense  of  personal  worth,  a  new  self  respect  and  draws 
quickly  into  its  train  such  virtues  as  industry,  frugality,  honesty, 
considerateness  of  others  and  a  whole  round  of  moral  qualities.  The 
dignity  of  the  school  system  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  has  been  immeasurably  exalted  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  pioneers  in  these  new  fields.  There  are  still  wide-open 
doors  to  opportunities  for  glory,  accomplishment  and  honor  in  the 
countries  mentioned. 


The  following  summary  of  the  discussions  at  the  Educational  Con- 
ference held  at  New  York  University  on  November  10,  1911,  in  con- 
nection with  the  inauguration  of  Chancellor  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown^ 
will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  readers  of  Education.  They  have 
been  furnished  us  by  the  office  of  the  registrar  of  the  university: 

The  topics  under  discussion  at  this  conference  centered  about  the 
general  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  university,  particularly  the 
urban  university,  to  the  community  in  which  it  is  established.  The 
special  aspects  under  which  this  theme  was  presented  to  the  con- 
ference were : — 

I.  The  systematic  organization  and  inter-relation  of  problems  of 
university  administration  and  teaching. 

The  propositions  which  were  definitely  presented  to  the  conference 
on  this  head  were,  viz: 

A.  Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanus,  of  Harvard  University,  urged  that  the 
university  might  profitably  promote  a  more  intimate  relationship  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  actual  educational  procedure  of  the 
various  faculties  through  the  cooperative  advice  of  a  committee  chosen 
jointly  from  the  trustees  and  the  teaching  staff  of  the  university. 

B.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Williams,  assistant  to  the  president  of  Oberlin 
College,  presented  a  paper  which  in  effect  supplemented  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Hanus  by  urging  that: — 

1.  Problems  of  university  administration  and  teaching  should  be 
met  and  studied  in  a  way  to  secure,  for  the  executive,  cooperative 
interest  in  their  solution.  This  cooperation  should  be  organized  so 
as  to  enlist  not  only  the  interest  of  the  faculty  but  of  as  many  as 
possible  of  all  those  concerned  in  their  solution,  whether  connected  by 
appointment  with  the  university  or  not. 

2.  Any  study  of  such  problems  might  well  secure  method  and 
continuity  through  the  organization  of  groups  within  the  faculty,  of 
a  more  or  less  permanent  sort,  for  the  study  of  special  pedagogical 
and  administrative  problems. 
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II.  The  problem  of  the  unification  and  administration  of  the  ad- 
mission requirements  of  the  several  schools  of  a  large  university. 

President  George  S.  Davis  of  the  N'ormal  College  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  presented  a  paper  in  which  he  advocated  in  general  the 
requirement  of  college  graduation  as  a  pre-requisite  for  admission 
to  professional  and  technical  schools.  While  he  conceded  that  for 
some  forms  of  professional  or  technical  training,  such  a  requirement 
would  be  obviously  inappropriate,  in  the  case  of  most  schools,  such 
as  those  of  law,  medicine,  mining,  and  perhaps  others,  the  resulting 
benefit  of  the  requirement  would  be  very  great.  The  profession  of 
teaching,  even  in  the  elementary  schools,  is  tending  towards  this 
standard. 

The  conference  was  not  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  college  gradu- 
ation should  be  required  for  admission  to  professional  schools.  The 
subject  was  not  discussed  at  length. 

III.  The  problem  of  cooperation  involved  when  several  univer- 
sities or  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  established  in  the  same 
urban  community. 

As  expressed  in  many  addresses  during  i;he  two  days  of  the  inaug- 
ural gathering  the  conference  was  strongly  in  favor  of  substituting 
the  principle  of  institutional  cooperation  for  that  of  institutional 
competition.  The  conference  welcomed  especially  the  words  of 
Chancellor  Brown  and  of  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  of 
Columbia  University,  on  the  day  of  the  inauguration;  and  the 
address  of  Dean  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  of  the  College  of  Columbia 
University,  as  looking  toward  mutual  and  cordial  understanding  on 
this  matter,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  relations  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  this  city. 

IV.  The  problem  of  the  manner  in  which  the  university  may 
best  study  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  in  which  it  is 
established. 

Two  general  proposals  were  made: — 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  Supervisor  of  Lectures  for  the  Board 
tions  should  be  analyzed  so  as  to  define  the  need  and  opportunity 
for  specific  educational  remedies.  President  Charles  A.  Richmond 
of  Union  College,  added,  however,  the  caution  that  while  the  modern 
university  should  undoubtedly  minister  to  the  life  of  the  community 
in  which  it  exists,  it  should  never  allow  itself  to  be  mastered  by  the 
life  of  that  community.  The  function  of  the  university  is  one 
always  of  uplift. 

2.     Dr.  Harry  A.   Overstreet,  of  the  College  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  strongly  advocated  as  a  powerful  instrument  in  meeting  prob- 
lems of  this  class,  the  upbuilding  in  the  urban  university  of  a  social 
museum,  as  an  aid  to  concrete  study. 
,    3.     A   special   problem   under    this   head   received   informal    dis- 
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cussion  —  that  of  extending  to  the  adult  portion  of  an  urban  com- 
munity, the  advantages  of  higher  education. 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  Supervisor  of  Lectures  for  the  Board 
of  Education  of  New  York  City,  urged  the  significance  of  the  public 
lectures  for  the  education  of  adults  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  New  York  City.  He  traced  the  development 
of  the  lecture  system  under  his  direction  from  single  lectures  on 
topics  of  general  interest,  to  the  organization  of  courses  of  lectures, 
"upon  given  themes,  with  from  ten  to  twenty-five  lectures  in  each 
course.  At  the  end  of  such  courses  as  are  now  given  in  New  York 
City,  an  examination  is  offered,  credit  for  which  has  been  sought 
from  the  Board  of  Eegents  of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

These  courses  as  now  given,  are.  Dr.  Leipziger  maintained,  of 
real  university  character.  But  it  was  his  idea  that  with  further 
cooperation  from  the  local  universities  in  such  work,  definite 
organization,  and  in  supplying  a  suitable  staff  of  trained  lecturers, 
the  result  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  the  influence  of  higher 
education  be  more  widely  and  vitally  carried  to  the  people. 

Professor  Charles  L.  Bristol  of  New  York  University,  agreed  with 
Dr.  Leipziger  that  the  audiences  were  made  up  of  earnest  and  atten- 
tive listeners.  But  he  questioned  whether  the  results  of  such  public 
lectures  were  at  the  present  time  in  the  true  sense  educational. 
Except  in  the  case  of  certain  technical  courses,  he  considered  that 
they  were  primarily  informational  only. 


In  the  annual  report  of  the  president  of  Middlebury  College 
there  is  an  admirable  discussion  of  "The  Mission  of  the  New  Eng- 
land College.^'  In  part  this  paper  takes  up  and  discusses  the  so- 
called  "Amherst  Idea,"  presented  in  the  "Address  to  the  Trustees 
of  Amherst  College  by  the  class  of  1885."  "The  appeal  is  that  Am- 
herst abolish  her  scientific  course  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree, 
relinquish  all  claim  to  set  young  men  forward  toward  particular 
avocations,  except  as  liberal  culture  may  lay  the  broad  foundations 
for  public  leadership,  and  lay  stress  upon  the  classics." 

President  Thomas  criticises  this  plan  in  some  very  cogent  sen- 
tences, of  which  the  following  are  examples: — 

"The  Amherst  petitioners  are  correct  in  their  anticipation  of  a 
smaller  college  as  the  result  of  the  enactment  of  their  plan.  They 
propose  to  attract  a  few  select  men  from  a  wide  region.  They  for- 
feit all  claim  to  serve  a  particular  community,  like  a  state,  or  a 
region  of  country.  The  proposition  is  most  undemocratic.  It  is 
not  American,  and  it  is  not  without  suggestion  that  the  document 
in  question  appeals  to  Oxford.  The  adoption  of  the  plan  by  the 
New  England  colleges  generally  would  remove  them  as  far  from 
present  American  life  as  Oxford   is  now  distant  from  the  common 
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life  and  aspirations  of  the  British  people.  The  great  literatures  of 
the  past  are  of  incomparable  value  in  the  training  of  those  who 
have  the  soul  for  them,  and  under  the  free  elective  system  they  are 
exerting  their  enlarging  influence  upon  as  many  American  youth 
today  as  at  any  time  in  the  past.  But  to  force  the  entire  student 
body  of  a  New  England  college,  many  of  whom  seek  its  halls  for 
geographical,  or  personal,  or  economic  reasons,  to  submit  to  its 
discipline,  and  to  deny  them  opportunities  for  education  according 
to  their  bent,  is  to  ruin  many  a  promising  boy,  and  to  remove  the 
institution  which  adheres  to  such  a  policy  by  gradual  and  certain 
steps  from  the  sympathy  and  affection  of  its  environment. 

"The  only  safe  guide  in  the  determination  of  policy  for  an  educa- 
tional institution  is  the  principle  of  service  to  a  community  con- 
stituency. That  principle  does  not  mean  that  every  study  must 
serve  an  immediately  practical  end.  The  community  needs  men  of 
breadth,  of  wide  information,  of  mastery  of  the  treasures  of  the  past. 
It  is  the  virtue  of  the  American  College  that  it  has  refused  to  yield 
to  the  clamor  for  short-cuts  to  professions  which  require  leaders  of 
personal  power  as  well  as  technical  skill.  But  the  goal  must  not  be 
forgotten,  and  that  goal  'is  not  the  ^profession  of  a  gentleman,'  as 
President  Butler  once  suggested,  but  the  service  of  the  state.'' 


We  congratulate  the  "Sierra  Educational  News",  the  leading  edu- 
cational paper  of  the  Pacific  Coast  on  securing  two  strong  men  to 
place  at  the  helm  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  viz. :  Mr. 
James  A.  Barr  of  Stockton,  and  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain  of 
Pasadena. 

Mr.  Barr  has  long  been  noted  as  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
organizers  in  America.  The  great  meeting  of  the  California  Teachers' 
Association  in  Berkeley  in  1905  was  due  to  his  able  and  untiring 
efforts.  He  has  been  an  indefatigable  worker  in  behalf  of  the  N".  E.  A., 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  San  Francisco  secured  the 
convention  of  1911.  In  1908  Mr.  Barr  wrote  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Affiliation,  which  led  directly  to  the  formation  of  the 
Council  of  Education  and  a  greater  California  Teachers'  Association 
covering  the  entire  state.  The  affairs  of  the  council  and  the  fur- 
therance of  broad  educational  policies  could  not  have  been  placed  in 
more  experienced  and  competent  hands. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Barr  will  be  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain  of 
Pasadena.  Mr.  Barr  will  take  charge  of  the  business  end  of  the 
paper,  while  the  work  of  editing  will  fall  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
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The  Cult  of  Froebel  in  France.  Whatever  may  be  the  devel- 
opment in  the  future,  the  eighteenth  century  will  always  be  the  won- 
derful century  in  the  history  of  education,  since  it  gave  to  this 
cause  the  destructive  genius  of  Rousseau  and  the  constructive  force 
of  Pestalozzi  and  of  Frcebel.  Rousseau's  influence  in  France  has 
been  unbounded;  in  the  political  world  by  his  positive  doctrines;  in 
the  educational  by  his  negations.  On  the  ruins  of  the  Revolution, 
which  was  animated  by  the  doctrines  of  the  "Social  Contract'^,  the 
French  have  reconstructed  their  elementary  education;  but  the  new 
order  bears  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi,  and  this  influence  more  than 
anything  else  has  created  the  chasm  between  the  French  primary 
system  and  the  higher  orders  of  education.  While  Pestalozzi  has 
been  followed  —  unconsciously  perhaps,  but  nevertheless,  surely  — 
Froebel  with  his  doctrines  of  inner  development  and  social  oneness- 
is  just  coming  to  his  own  among  the  French  educators  who  pre- 
sumably have  been  repelled  by  the  mystic  elements  in  his  teachings. 
The  present  cult  of  Frcebel  in  France  was  started  by  Mile.  Fanta, 
professor  at  the  Normal  School  of  Sevres,  who  in  1910  urged  the 
study  of  his  teachings  upon  her  students  and  who  has  published  a 
brochure  on  the  subject  the  present  year.  The  sincerity  of  the- 
movement  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Compayre  has  made 
Froebel  and  his  work  the  subject  of  an  extended  review  which  has 
appeared  in  two  successive  numbers  (October  and  November)  of 
the  "Educateur  Moderne"  and  is  yet  to  be  finished.  As  the  Pesta- 
lozzian,  or  vocational  spirit  grows  more  and  more  decided  in  this- 
country,  it  is  well  for  us  also  to  revive  or  extend  interest  in  Froebel. 
For  while,  as  Dr.  Compayre  observes,  the  principles  of  Froebel  are 
applied  in  hundreds  of  schools  in  the  United  States,  his-  philosophy 
of  education  in  its  wider  applications  is  little  understood  even  by 
kindergarten  enthusiasts. 


Grammatical  Terminology.  The  Committee  on  the  Termin- 
ology of  Grammar,  which  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Sonnen- 
schein,  was  formed  to  promote  a  uniform  nomenclature  applicable  to 
the  grammar  of  different  languages  has  issued  a  brochure 
described  as  "a  revised  and  extended  issue  of  the  interim  report." 
Teachers  and  philologists  interested  in  the  effort  will  find  an  extended 
review  of  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  in  the  London 
"Journal  of  Education,''  November  1,  1911.  The  brochure  itself 
has  not  reached  the  undersigned. 
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Awakened  China.  It  was  a  saying  of  Max  Muller  that  when  the 
Orient  should  become  of  great  commercial  importance  to  the  West, 
its  institutions  and  its  literature  would  excite  universal  interest.  The 
time  has  arrived  and  everything  that  throws  light  upon  the  workings 
of  the  Oriental  mind  is  eagerly  sought.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
has,  therefore,  met  a  general  want  in  the  publication  of  a  bulletin 
on  the  reconstructed  system  of  education  in  China.  It  is  the  work 
of  Dr.  Harry  E.  King,  Vice-President  of  the  University  of  Pekin, 
assisted  by  Chinese  scholars  of  repute.  It  is  a  marvelous  story  of 
an  awakened  nation  and  should  be  studied  by  every  one  who  is 
called  upon  to  further  the  new  movement. 

It  is  not  left,  however,  to  western  scholars  alone  to  exploit  this 
movement.  Among  illuminating  articles  on  the  subject  by  progres- 
sive leaders  in  China  is  one  from  the  pen  of  the  president  of  the 
Universal  Association  of  Chinese  students,  Mr.  Lee  Teng  Hwee,  a 
translation  of  which  is  published  in  the  November  number  of  the 
"Educateur  Moderne."  The  author  reveals  the  causes  of  the  col- 
lisions in  the  vast  empire,  the  turbulent  outbreaks,  the  alternations  of 
forward  and  backward  impulses  that  resemble  the  upheavals  of  the 
ocean. 

The  entire  movement  of  national  life  manifests  these  influences, 
but  one  of  them  affects  in  a  peculiar  way  the  progress  of  the  new  or 
modern  education.    To  quote  Mr.  Ijee  Teng  Hwee: 

"In  relation  to  our  modern  education,  there  exists  a  peculiar 
problem  which  meets  the  professor  in  the  class-room;  this  is  the 
method  of  recitation.  Chinese  students  are  renowned  for  their  ex- 
ceptional power  of  memorizing.  This  inheritance  transmitted  to  us 
through  long  ages  and  deeply  inwrought  in  the  spirit  of  the  Chinese 
student,  is  the  defect  hardest  of  all  to  overcome,  in  the  actual  system 
of  modern  education,  in  which  reflection  plays  the  most  important 
part.'' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  declaration  of  this  candid  critic  that 
the  mission  schools  in  China  are  more  successful  than  any  other 
class  in  overcoming  the  excessive  tendency  to  mere  rote  learning. 


Educational  Exhibition  at  St.  Petersburg.  An  International 
Educational  and  Industrial  Exhibition,  to  be  called  "Organization 
and  Equipment  of  Schools,"  will  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg,  from 
April  15  th  to  July  30,  1912,  under  the  direction  of  the  Imperial 
Eussian  Technical  Society. 

The  representation  of  systems  of  public  instruction,  educational 
institutions,  and  societies  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  material  from  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  apparatus  and  furniture  for  schools  and  colleges,  is  earnestly 
desired  by  the  Exhibition  Committee. 
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Applications  for  space  in  the  exhibit  and  declarations  as  to  the 
material  to  be  supplied,  should  be  made  at  once  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  "The  Organization  and  Equipment  of  Schools,"  No.  2 
Pantelaimonskaya,  St.  Petersburg,  Eussia. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  arranged  in  seven  sections,  of  which  the 
principal  are  as  follows: —  School  architecture;  School  furnishing 
and  hygiene;  Educational  appliances,  and  illustrative  material; 
Equipment  of  laboratories,  workshops,  etc. ;  Gymnastic  apparatus  and 
objects  used  in  school  sports;  Equipment  of  different  classes  of 
technical  schools. 

A.  T.   S. 


Katherine  Breshkofsky,  in  Exile 

By  W.  E.  Aiken. 

Pity  her  not;  the  sentence  passed 
Is  but  the  measure  of  her  worth; 
While  fetters  round  her  land  are  cast, 
To  her  is  exile  all  the  earth. 

Chained  to  the  Present  by  their  fears. 
Most  strive  to  grasp  some  fleeting  prize; 
Free,  o'er  the  frozen,  bitter  years. 
She  sees  the  distant  promise  rise. 

Such  are  her  days  —  a  fairer  chance 
Than  fate  to  common  mortals  gives. 
Foiled  by  success,  her  foes  advance 
Her  aim;  and  dying  thus,  she  lives. 


Book  Notices 

HOME  LIFE  IN  ALL  LANDS.  Book  III.  Animal  Friends  and  Helpers. 
By  Charles  Morris.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Every  one,  especially 
every  child,  loves  animals  and  stories  of  animals.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
charming'  books  of  its  kind  that  v^^e  have  ever  seen.  Its  chapters  are  on 
Household  Pets  and  Comrades,  Our  Single-hoofed  Helpers,  Cloven-hoofed 
Draught  Animals,  Animals  which  Yield  Food  to  Man,  The  Birds  of  the 
Poultry  Yard,  Winged  and  Tuneful  Home  Pets,  Our  Cousin,  the  Monkey, 
Other  Animals  Used  as  Pets,  Wild  Animals  in  Man's  Service.  The  stories 
and  descriptions  of  the  text  are  such  as  the  child  will  love  to  read  and 
learn;  and  the  illustrations  are  of  a  high  order. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  BACTERIA  and  their  RELATIONS  TO  HEALTH 
AND  DISEASE.  By  T.  Mitchell  Prudden,  M.  D.  Second  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  illustrated.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Price,  $.75., 

This  book  presents  an  important  subject  in  a  manner  that  can  be  com- 
prehended by  a  i)erson  of  ordinary  intelligence.  The  public  needs  to  be 
educated  in  regard  to  the  great  source  of  danger  to  health  and  life,  in 
the  numerous  bacteria  now  known  "by  sight"  and  whose  life-history  and 
habits  can  be  traced.  A  better  and  more  widely  diffused  knowledge  of 
these  insidious  foes  will  mean  less  malaria,  tuberculosis  and  other  ills. 
The  book  will  materially  aid  the  modern  crusade  against  preventable  and 
curable  disease. 

THE  SEVEN  CHAMPIONS  OF  CHRISTENDOM.  By  Agnes  R.  Matthews. 
12  mo.,  cloth,  161  pages,  illustrated,  45  cents.    Ginn  and  Company,  Boston. 

'*The  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom"  is  a  romance  of  the  age  of 
chivalry.  Children  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age  will  be  interested  in 
the  book  for  the  sake  of  the  stories,  which  combine  fairy  lore  and  spirited 
adventure.  Older  children  may  profit  by  the  vivid  and  accurate  portrayal 
of  the  form  and  spirit  of  the  institution  of  chivalry,  and  will  doubtless 
find  it  a  helpful  preface  to  the  reading  of  Scott  as  well  as  an  alluring  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  the  history  of  chivalry  and  the  Crusades. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE.  By  Ida  Hood  Clark,  Supervisor  of  Elementary 
Manual  Training  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Milwaukee.  School  Edition. 
Little,  Brown  and  Company.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  is  a  much  needed  text-book  on  a  subject  that  is  rapidly  enlarging 
its  place  in  our  schools  both  public  and  private.  The  happily  worded 
dedication  is  to  "the  American  teachers  and  pupils  of  our  public,  private 
and  rural  schools  who  are  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of  that  greatest 
of  all  institutions  —  the  home."  The  book  gives  practical  instructions  to 
girls  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  allowing  one  hour  and  a  half  each 
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week  for  one  lesson.     Instructions  and  recipes  cover  all  ordinary  home 
cooking.     There  are  a  number  of  excellent  illustrations. 

LIFE  STORIES  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  George  P.  Upton.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  Price  50  cents  each.  Thirty- 
six  volumes  of  this  interesting  series  are  now  ready.  They  are  of  con- 
venient size,  in  good  type  and  illustrated.  They  make  excellent  material 
for  supplementary  reading.  New  volumes  just  received  are  those  on  Her- 
nando Cortez,  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  Eric  the  Red  and  Leif  the  Lucky, 
Christopher  Columbus,  William  Penn,  Benjamin  Franklin,  George  Wash- 
ington, Francisco  Pizarro. 

OLD  WORLD  HERO  STORIES.  By  Eva  March  Tappan,  Ph.  D.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.     Price  70  cents. 

This  is  one  of  those  delightful  books  ("may  their  tribe  increase") 
which  makes  school  history  a  pleasure  to  teacher  and  pupil.  The  great 
lives  of  Greece,  Rome,  Germany,  France,  Spain  and  other  nations  are  set 
forth  in  a  style  that  removes  them  afar  from  dusty  bookshelves  and 
makes  them  real,  vital,  impressive  personalities.  More  interesting  than  a 
novel  this  volume  informs  the  young  student  of  the  achievements  in 
various  fields,  of  the  worlds'  great  leaders.  To  know  what  these  famous 
lives  stand  for  is  a  part  of  a  liberal  education. 

THE  CAREER  OF  THE  CHILD  from  the  Kindergarten  to  the  High 
School.  By  Maximilian  P.  E.  Groszmann,  Ph.  D.  Richard  G.  Badger, 
Publisher.     $2.50  net. 

Dr.  Groszmann  has  had  a  long  and  thorough  preparation  for  the  au- 
thorship of  this  book  which  is  one  of  the  important  contributions  of  the 
year  to  pedagogical  literature.  He  was  for  years  connected  with  the 
Ethical  Culture  School  in  New  York  City,  and  has  of  late,  as  most  of 
our  readers  know,  been  at  the  head  of  the  Watchung  Crest  School  for  the 
study  of  Exceptional  Children  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  The  present  volume 
takes  up  the  leading  problems  of  the  child's  training,  beginning  with  a 
splendid  chapter  on  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  the  teacher's  pro- 
fession. The  chapters  on  the  Kindergarten,  the  physiological  side  of  ed- 
ucation, the  manual  principle,  Nature  work,  language  teaching,  problems 
of  discipline,  treatment  of  defectives  and  criminality  in  children  are  es- 
pecially suggestive.  This  is  a  book  for  parents  as  well  as  for  teachers. 
Its  careful  study  will  promote  race-welfare  and  the  thoughtful  reader 
will  lay  down  the  volume  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  that  so  able  and  ex- 
perienced a  scholar  has  made  such  a  notable  contribution  to  the  modern 
science  of  eugenics. 

THE  SMILE  OF  THE  SPHINX.  By  Marguerite  Bouvet.  Illustrated  by 
H.  S.  DeLay.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    Price,  $1.35  net. 

This  is  a  wholesome  novel  in  which  are  reflected  most  of  the  primal 
sentiments  of  the  human  heart.  There  is  love  enough  in  it  to  make  it 
interesting  and  tragedy  enough  to  make  it  exciting.  It  is  a  good  gift- 
book  for  a  girl  and  her  brother  will  probably  read  it. 
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COMPLETE  BUSINESS  ARITHMETIC.  By  George  H.  Van  Tuyl, 
Teacher  of  Business  Arithmetic,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 
€ity.     432  pages.     Price,  $1.00.     American  Book  Company. 

This  is  a  somewhat  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  furnishes 
information  on  every  topic  relating  to  commercial  arithmetic,  and  suit- 
able and  highly  convenient  for  use  alike  in  the  classroom  and  counting 
house.  Certain  fundamental  objects  characterize  the  book ;  a  training 
that  leads  to  facility  and  accuracy  in  handling  the  elemental  operations ; 
the  placing  of  emphasis  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic 
rather  than  upon  set  rules  for  the  solution  of  problems;  clearness  and 
fulness  of  explanation;  and  the  providing  of  problems  that  have  an  in- 
formational value.  Many  of  the  problems  are  taken  directly  from  the 
business  affairs  of  corporations,  cities,  states,  and  nations  of  the  world. 
Many  calculation  tables  are  illustrated  and  applied  to  the  solution  of 
problems.  This  is  a  fine,  strong,  worthy  textbook  of  the  subject 
..of  commercial  arithmetic  and  used  either  as  reference  or  text  will  prove 
-of  immediate  and  inestimable  value. 

BRIEF  COURSE  IN  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY.  By  J.  H.  Tanner,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  Cornell  University,  and  Joseph  Allen,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  316 
pages.     Price,  $1.50.     American  Book  Company. 

This  is  an  abridgement  of  the  authors'  Elementary  Course  in  the  same 
subject.    To  meet  a  demand  for  a  briefer  book  they  have,  by  omitting  or 

,  shortening  the  less  important  details,  made  a  book  that  preserves  the 
same  rigor  of  proofs  and  careful  analysis  that  characterized  the  larger 
work.    Not  any  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Elementary  Course  have  been 

.  excluded.  This  text  is  now  suitable  for  the  general  student,  as  well  as 
for  the  student  who  desires  a  definite  scientific  training. 

APPLIED  BIOLOGY.  By  Maurice  A.  Bigelow,  Ph.  D.,  Anna  N.  Bigelow, 
M.  D.  New  York.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.40  net. 

Professor  Bigelow  teaches  Biology  in  The  Teacher's  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  Anna  N.  is  a  teacher  of  high  school  Biology ;  both  are 
therefore  masters  of  the  subject.  In  this  book  they  have  carefully  selected 
the  essential  facts  of  botany,  zoology  and  human  biology,  "and  especially 
the  great  ideas  of  the  science  of  life  which  are  of  interest  to  the  average 
intelligent  person."  In  presenting  facts  and  ideas  our  authors  keep  in 
mind  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  as  well  as  the  economic  and  hy- 
gfienic  outlook.  They  do  not  altogether  follow  beaten  paths,  but  the  se- 
lection of  materials  is  such  as  has  been  carefully  worked  out  in  daily 
practice.     They   omit  hundreds   of   technical   terms,   and   present  much 

•  "laboratory  work  in  the  form  of  demonstrations  by  the  teacher."  The 
result  is  both  an  elementary  text-book  and  a  laboratory  guide  of  great 
value.    It  will  interest  not  a  few  and  instruct  as  well  in  the  great  science 

.  of  life.  It  is  a  strong,  serviceable  book  and  well  illustrated.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  which  deserves  to  be  more  widely  studied. 
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A  BRIEF  COURSE  IN  THE  TEACHING  PROCESS.  By  George  D. 
Strayer,  Ph.  D.  New  York.     The  Macmillan  Co.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

This  is  the  second  volume  in  Dr.  Paul  Monroe's  "Brief  Course  Series 
in  Education";  the  "first  volume  (History)  being  by  himself,  the  third 
(in  preparation),  being  by  Prof.  John  Dewey,  L.L.  D.,  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Education.  Prof.  Strayer  is  connected  with  The  Teacher's  College,  Co- 
lumbia University.  The  book  is  the  outcome  of  personal  experience.  It 
treats  "the  problems  which  the  teacher  faces  day  after  day  in  the  class- 
room." Here  are  a  few  of  the  titles  of  the  nineteen  chapters ;  The  Aim 
of  Education,  The  Teaching  Process,  The  Drill  Lesson,  The  Study  Lesson, 
Questioning,  Class  Management,  Measuring  Results  in  Education.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  in  this  book  and  much  instruction  and 
wise  suggestion.  It  will  broaden  and  stimulate  the  mind  of  every  thought- 
ful, progressive  teacher.  The  book  suggests  and  demands  a  large  amount 
of  collateral  reading,  hard  study  and  searching  thought.  Those  who  can 
and  will  do  this  will  advance  rapidly  in  their  profession.  A  book  like 
this  honors  the  teacher's  calling. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  GlENERAL  SCIENCE.  By  Percy  E.  Rowell.  New 
York.     The  Macmillan  Co.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

This  author  takes  the  young  student  whose  interest  centers  in  himself 
and  seeks,  at  the  beginning*  of  science  study,  "to  arouse  in  him  the  habit 
of  seeking  for  a  cause  and  looking  beyond  the  present  and  immediate  to 
the  future  and  the  ultimate."  The  pupil  who  studies  this  carefully  pre- 
pared book  will  get  "a  bird's-eye  view"  of  all  the  sciences  and  be  stimulat- 
ed to  master  at  least  one  of  them.  With  quite  simple  apparatus  he  comes 
to  know  a  good  deal  about  heat  and  its  multitudinous  uses,  about  light, 
electricity,  winds,  tides,  comets,  stars,  fog,  frost,  dew,  rain,  sun,  motions 
of  the  earth,  uses  of  water,  organic  rocks,  coal,  gas,  soils,  irrigation, 
flowers,  seeds,  buds,  fruits,  plants,  forestry,  animal  life,  bacteria,  the 
blood,  digestion,  sanitation,  and  man's  place  in  nature.  A  thorough  study 
of  these  nearly  300  pages  and  the  working  out  of  the  92  sets  of  experi- 
ments will  give  one  a  great  fund  of  information  and  much  useful  knowl- 
edge.    The  book  is  practically  accurate  and  scholarly. 

Periodical  Notes. 

The  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  December  has  an  exceptionally  fine  table  of  con- 
tents. The  leading  articles  are  timely,  dealing  with  the  issues  of  the  day.  Francis  Sher- 
wood writes  on  the  "  Ebb  and  Flow  of  the  Immigration  Tide."  Edna  Rusted  Harper  on 
"The  World  Movement  for  Woman  Suffrage.**  Elbert  F.  Baldwin  has  a  paper  on  Fius  X 
and  His  Reign,  while  in  another  article  Walter  Dwlght,  S.  J.  gives  a  fine  description  of  the 
"New  American  Cardinals."  their  work  and  privileges.  In  the  December  Suburban  Life 
MaryWoodard  faces  the  suburban  school  problem  and  ably  discusses  the  "Rights"  which 
women  have,  and  how  to  use  them.  The  December  number  of  The  Century  Magazint  gives 
its  readers  the  second  paper  of  "Across  South  America"  by  Charles  Johnson  Post.  Thrill- 
ing indeed  is  Mr.  Post's  description  of  his  personal  experience  in  crossing  the  Andes  to  the 
Amazon.  His  word  pictures  of  "Shooting  the  canons  of  the  Eastern  Andes"  are  so  vivid 
that  the  reader  almost  hears  the  roar  and  crash  of  the  waves  breaking  against  the  walls  of 
rocks.  The  Ouilook  in  presenting  its  new  series  of  articles  on  "  Home  Making,  the  Woman's 
Profession"  believes  that  there  is  nothing  more  valuable  it  could  offer,  not  only  to  those  who 
are  leading  in  educntional  work  along  these  lines,  but  to  the  men  and  women  who  as  fathers 
and  mothers  are  more  interested  in  their  several  households  than  they  are  interested  in  any 
other  subject  in  the  world.  Martha  Bensley  Bruere  writes  the  first  article  of  the  series 
which  appears  in  the  December  issue  ander  the  title  of  "  What  is  the  Home  For?" 
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The  Relation  between  Entering  Age  and 

Subsequent  Progress  Among  School 

Children 

Leonard  P.  Aykes,  Ph.  D.,  Kussell  Sage  Foundation, 
I^Tew  Yokk  City. 

f™"'"°""""""^|VEKY  parent  and  teacher  desires  an  answer  to 
I  —^  I  the  perennially  important  question  "What  is  the 
I  I4  I  best  age  at  which  to  send  a  child  to  school  ?"  Those 
I      ^"^       I   whose  interest  becomes  active  usually  seek  an  answer 

$],iii,ii niiiiiiiiiiiic^   through  questioning  the  recognized  authorities  in 

I  I    pedagogy  and  child  hygiene.      The   experience  of 

1  I    such  seekers  after  knowledge  is  like  that  of  Omar 

*^""""""°""""""^*  of  old,  for  they  eagerly  frequent  doctor  and  peda- 
gog  and  hear  great  argument. 

In  general,  the  pedagog  solves  the  problem  through  the  processes 
of  near-philosophic  induction,  and  decides  that  the  best  entering 
age  is  relatively  low,  while  the  physician  arrives  at  his  conclusion 
through  the  simple  method  of  dogmatic  assertion,  and  declares' 
that  the  best  beginning  age  is  a  relatively  high  one.  The  dis- 
cussion on  both  sides  is  invariably  lively  and  protracted,  for  the 
exponents  of  the  two  theories  enjoy  the  great  advantage  of  being 
entirely  unhampered  by  facts.  The  result  is  that,  again  like 
Omar  of  old,  the  seeker  after  knowledge  comes  out  of  the  same 
door  wherein  he  went. 

In  England,  an  important  contribution  toward  the  solution  of 
the  problem  has  recently  been  made  by  Inspector  W.  H.  Winch, 
who  has  published  the  results  of  his  extensive  and  careful  re- 
searches in  an  excellent  monograph  entitled,  "When  Should  a 
Child   Begin   School?''      Unfortunately,   this   study   is   of   only 
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limited  value  in  its  application  to  conditions  in  America  for 
the  reason  that  children  still  commonly  begin  school  in  England 
at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  and  the  question  at  issue  is 
whether  or  not  this  practice  produces  beneficial  results.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the  age  of  five  is  commonly  the 
lowest  school  age,  while  in  some  states  the  lower  limit  is  fijxed 
by  law  at  six.  What  the  American  parent  and  teacher  want  to 
know  is  which  is  in  general  the  best  entering  age  under  present 
conditions  in  our  school  systems. 

The  present  article  presents  data  gathered  by  the  writer  which 
bear  on  one  phase  of  this  problem  —  relative  subsequent  progress 
through  the  grades  made  by  children  who  enter  school  at  each  of 
the  ages  from  five  to  ten  years  inclusive. 

In  1908,  the  writer  conducted  an  investigation  for  the  Board 
of  Education  of  !N'ew  York  City,  in  which  a  study  was  made  of 
the  school  histories  of  some  20,000  children  in  fifteen  schools  in 
Manhattan.  Among  these  was  a  group  of  257  pupils  in  the  eighth 
grades,  who  were  about  to  graduate,  and  whose  entire  school 
histories  from  the  date  of  first  entering  were  intact  and  available. 
The  number  of  children  in  each  entering  age  group  and  the  time 
taken  to  complete  the  course  were  as  follows: — 

I.  Age  at  Entering  and  Time  in  School  of  257  Eighth  Grade 
Pupils  in  New  Yorh  City,  1908. 


Age  at  Entering 

itsTumber 

Average  ITumber  of 
Years  to  Complete 
Eight  Grades 

6 

64 

8.9 

6 

113 

8.6 

7 

54 

8.4 

8 

19 

8.2 

9 

7 

7.2 

The  figures  show  a  steady  but  slight  falling  off  in  the  amount 
of  time  required  by  the  children  of  each  advancing  age  group  to 
complete  the  course.  This  decrease  is  so  small  that  it  lends  no 
support  whatever  to  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  child  entering 
school  late  will  make  such  rapid  progress  as  easily  to  catch  up 
with  the  children  who  entered  two  or  three  years  earlier. 
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A  second  study  of  the  histories  of  school  children  was  coji- 
ducted  for  the  'New  York  Board  of  Education  in  1909.  This  in- 
vestigation included  the  records  of  all  the  children  who  were  in 
the  graduating  classes  throughout  the  entire  city  in  June  of  that 
year.  There  were  16,000  of  them,  and  the  investigation  covered 
their  complete  school  records  from  their  entry  into  the  kinder- 
garten or  first  grade  through  to  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  influence  of  entering  ages  upon 
subsequent  progress,  only  records  of  children  who  had  entered 
in  the  first  grade  and  completed  the  eighth  were  tabulated.  All 
those  of  children  entering  in  grades  beyond  the  first  were  dis- 
carded, as  were  those  in  which  there  was  any  question  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  data.  This  left  a  total  of  11,185  cases.  The  ages 
at  starting  varied  from  five  to  twelve  years,  inclusive,  while  the 
time  for  completing  the  course  ranged  from  five  and  one-half  to 
thirteen  and  one-half  years.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  children  in  each  entering  age  group,  together  with  the 
median  time  required  to  complete  the  course. 

Age  at  Entering  and  Time  to  Complete  Eight  Grades  of  11,185 
Children  in  New  York  City  —  1909. 


^ge  at  Entering 

ISTumber 

Median  !N"umber  of 

Years 

to  Complete 

Eight  Grades 

5 

1521 

8.2 

6 

5828 

8.1 

7 

2936 

8.0 

8 

721 

7.9 

9x 

142 

7.4 

10 

26 

6.9 

11 

9 

6.6 

12 

2 

6.3 

The  lesson  clearly  taught  by  the  table  is  that  children  entering 
school  at  the  advanced  ages  made  more  rapid  progress  than  did 
those  who  began  earlier,  but  that  the  difference  is  slight.  The 
child  who  entered  at  the  age  of  six  gained  one  school  month  in 
the  course  of  eight  years  over  his  companion  who  began  at  five. 
The  one  who  began  at  seven  gained  one  month  over  the  one  who 
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started  at  six,  and  the  child  entering  at  eight  gained  one  month 
over  the  one  starting  at  seven. 

In  the  cases  of  the  children  who  started  at  from  nine  to  twelve 
years  of  age,  the  gains  were  greater,  amounting  to  from  three  to 
five  months  for  each  advancing  age.  ISTevertheless,  these  figures 
again  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  common  assertion  that  the  child 
entering  late  easily  catches  up  with  the  one  who  begins  early. 

The  third  set  of  data  throwing  light  on  the  question  of  enter- 
ing ages  is  much  more  si,gnificant  than  those  already  hastily  re- 
viewed. In  the  spring  of  1911,  the  division  of  education  of  the 
Sage  Foundation  undertook  a  cooperative  investigation  with  the 
superintendents  of  a  number  of  city  school  systems  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  factors  affecting  the  progress  of  school  children. 

Data  of  this  investigation  covering  the  progress  and  age  records 
of  206,495  children  in  29  cities  have  been  tabulated.  Of  this 
number  13,867  are  the  records  of  the  entire  membership  of  the 
eighth  grades  of  these  twenty-nine  cities  at  the  close  of  the  school 
year  1910-11.  The  number  of  years  required  to  complete  the 
eight  grades  varies  from  three  to  twelve,  while  the  entering  ages 
range  from  five  to  fourteen.  The  number  of  children  in  each 
entering  age  group,  together  with  the  median  time  required  to 
complete  the  eight  grades,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

III.     Age  at  Starting  and  Time  to  Complete  Eight  Grades  of 

13,867  Children  in  the  Graduating  Classes  of  29  Cities, 

June,  1911, 


Age  at  Entering 

Kumber 

Median 

I^umber  of 

Years  to  Complete 

Eight 

Grades 

5 

2663 

8.7 

6 

6050 

8.5 

7 

3653 

8.2 

8 

1151 

7.8 

9 

255 

7.2 

10 

58 

6.3 

11 

22 

— 

12 

9 

— 

13 

3 

— 

14 

3 
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These  figures  closely  resemble  the  two  foregoing  series.  They 
show  that  the  children  who  enter  at  advanced  ages  gain  a  little 
on  those  who  enter  early,  and  that  this  gain  becomes  greater  as 
the  upper  ages  are  reached.  They  again  show  that  this  gain  is  not 
enough  to  enable  the  late-entering  child  to  catch  up  with  the  one 
who  enters  early. 

Rapid,  I^oemal  and  Slow  PkogkesS. 

In  studying  the  records  of  the  children  in  the  twenty-nine  cities, 
a  division  into  three  progress  groups  was  made  in  which  those  who 
had  taken  more  than  eight  years  to  complete  the  eight  grades  were 
designated  as  slow,  those  who  had  taken  just  eight,  years  as  normal, 
and  those  getting  through  in  less  than  eight  years  were  termed 
rapid.  The  results  of  this  tabulation  show  that  the  children  of 
each  entering  age  were  divided  among  these  three  progress  groups 
as  follows : — 

IV.     Progress  Classification  of  13,867   Children  in  the  Eighth 

Grades  of  29  Cities,  According  to  Percent  Rapid,  Normal, 

and  Slow  in  Each  Entering  Age  Group. 


Age  at  Entering 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Rapid 

I^ormal 

Slow 

5 

10 

58 

32 

6 

27 

52 

21 

^ 
1 

40 

45 

15 

8 

59 

33 

8 

9 

81 

17 

2 

10 

98 

2 

— 

11 

100 

— 

■    — 

12 

100 

— 

— 

13 

100 

— 

— 

14 

100 

— 

— 

The  table  shows  that  the  per  cent,  of  slow  pupils  is  greatest 
among  the  children  entering  at  five,  and  that  the  pupils  making 
rapid  progress  are  largely  those  who  entered  at  the  advanced  ages. 
This  brings  up  a  difiicult  question.  Is  the  best  entering  age  the  one 
which  results   in   the   greatest  proportion   of   rapid   pupils,    the 
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smallest  proportion  of  slow  pupils,  the  largest  proportion  of  normal 
pupils,  or  the  most  equal  balance  between  the  three  groups? 

The  writer  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that,  so  far  as  the  present 
criteria  are  concerned,  the  best  entering  age  is  the  one  that  re- 
sults in  a  large  proportion  of  normal  pupils,  combined  with  the 
most  equal  balance  between  the  rapid  and  slow  groups.  In  the 
present  case,  this  is  the  entering  age  of  six,  which  results  in  fifty- 
two  per  cent.  o*f  the  pupils  making  normal  progress,  twenty-seven 
per  cent,  rapid  progress,  and  twenty-one  per  cent.  slow. 

Division  into  Young,  IN'ormal  and  Over- Age  Groups. 

A  second  tabulation  of  the  data  was  made  which  classified  the 
same  children  according  to  their  ages.  Here  the  common  standard 
was  followed  which  considers  a  fourteen-year-old  child  in  the 
eighth  grade  as  of  normal  age,  one  younger  as  below  normal  age, 
and  one  older  as  above  normal  age.  This  classification  gave  the 
following  results : — 

V.     Age  Classification  of  13,867  Children  in  the  Eighth  Grades 
of  2d  Cities,  According  to  Per  Cent.  Young,  Normal, 
and  Over-Age  for  Each  Entering  Age  Group, 


Age  at  Entering 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Young 

ISTormal 

Over- Age 

5 

67 

25 

8, 

6 

27 

52 

2l' 

7 

8 

33 

59 

8 

3 

14 

83 

9 

2 

7 

91 

10 

2 

10 

88 

11 

— 

5 

95 

1% 

— 

— 

100 

13 

— 

— 

100 

14 

— 

— 

100 

Here  the  results  are  just  the  opposite  from  those  of  the  progress 
classification.  The  best  showing  is  made  by  the  children  who 
entered  at  the  lower  ages  and  the  worst  ones  by  those  who  entered 
late.    It  resembles  the  preceding  table,  however,  in  that  the  enter- 
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ing  age  of  six  is  the  one  which  results  in  combining  the  greatest 
proportion  of  normal  pupils  with  the  most  equal  balance  between 
the  young  and  the  over-age  groups. 

The  reason  why  the  children  of  the  lower  age  groups  make  the 
best  showing  becomes  apparent  at  once  if  we  refer  to  the  table 
showing  the  median  number  of  years  required  by  these  same  chil- 
dren to  complete  the  course,  and  compute  their  ages  at  graduation, 
as  follows: — 

VI.     Age  at  Entering,  Years  to  Complete  Course  and  Age  at 
Graduation.  Based  on  Records  of  13,867  Children  in  29  Cities. 


Age  at  Entering 

Median  l^umber  of 
Years  to  Complete 
Eight  Grades 

Age  at 
Graduation 

5 

8.7 

13.7 

6 

8.5 

14.5 

1 

8.2 

15.2 

8 

7.8 

15.8 

9 

7.2 

16.2 

10 

6.3 

16.3 

A  glance  at  the  figures  of  the  last  column  shows  that  the  chil- 
dren of  all  but  the  two  lower  entering  age  groups  are  above  the 
normal  age  for  their  grades.  Moreover,  nearly  all  the  children 
who  were  eight  years  old  or  older  at  the  time  of  beginning  school 
remained  above  normal  age  for  their  grades  during  their  entire 
school  course.  So  far  as  age  went,  they  were  misfits  during  the  en- 
tire elementary  school  period. 

Relative  '  Homogeneity  of  Entering  Age  Groups. 

Another  test  which  may  be  applied  to  the  data  for  the  several 
entering  age  groups  is  one  to  tell  us  which  entering  age  results  in 
the  greatest  probability  that  the  child  will  continue  through  the 
course  with  his  companions  of  the  same  age,  with  whom  he 
entered  the  first  grade.  We  may  answer  this  question  by  finding  the 
^'probable  error"  for  the  progress  data  of  each  entering  age  group. 
That  is  to  say,  we  may  find  out  which  group  is  most  homogeneous 
as  to  progress  by  finding  the  range  in  the  distribution  of  the  prog- 
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ress  figures,  which  will  include  that  half  of  the  cases  most  closely 
clustered  about  the  median  point.  The  group  in  which  the  range 
is  least  is  the  one  having  the  greatest  homogeneity.  The  probable 
errors  for  the  several  entering  age  groups  are  as  follows : — 

Entering  Age  Probable  Error  in  Years 

5  1.05 

6  1.01 

7  .  1.24 

8  1.28 

9  1.46 
10  1.27 

Once  more,  the  age  of  six  is  the  one  making  the  best  showing. 
As  the  probable  error  for  this  group  is  the  smallest,  the  group  is 
the  most  homogeneous. 

To  summarize: — 

1.,  The  results  of  these  three  studies  of  the  school  histories  of 
more  than  25,000  school  children  who  have  completed  the  ele- 
mentary course  indicate  that  children  entering  at  advanced  ages 
subsequently  make  more  rapid  progress  than  -those  who  enter 
younger. 

2.  The  subsequent  progress  of  children  entering  at  the  more 
advanced  ages  is  slightly  more  rapid  than  that  of  those  entering 
at  the  lower  ages,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  child  to  over- 
take in  the  school  course  the  child  who  entered  younger. 

3.  The  entering  age  of  six  is  the  one  which  makes  the  best 
showing  with  respect  to  resulting  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  chil- 
dren making  normal  progress  and  a  nearly  even  balance  between 
the  rapid  and  slow  groups. 

4.  The  entering  age  of  six  is  the  one  which  makes  the  best 
showing  with  respect  to  resulting  in  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
children  finishing  the  course  at  normal  age  and  a  nearly  even  bal- 
ance between  the  under-age  and  the  over-age  groups. 

5.  The  entering  age  of  six  furnishes  the  most  homogeneous 
group,  judged  on  the  basis  of  subsequent  progress. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  the  foregoing  data  and  conclusions 
bear  only  on  one  phase  of  this  problem,  and  that  a  phase  which  is 
measured  only  in  terms  of  time.  They  do  not  furnish  a  complete 
answer  to  the  question  "Which  is  the  best  entering  age?",  nor  do 
they  indicate  what  results  might  be  found  in  a  system  where  each 
child's  progress  was  directly  and  entirely  dependent  on  his  capacity 
and  unaffected  by  more  or  less  arbitrary  systems  of  promotion. 
They  do,  however,  throw  considerable  new  light  on  the  question  of 
the  relation  between  entering  age  and  progress  under  present  con- 
ditions in  city  school  systems,  and  their  indications  point  strongly 
to  the  age  of  six  as  the  one  which,  in  general,  gives  the  best  progress 
results. 
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5  Teachers,  50  Pupils  in 
two  classes,  until  February 
when  best  qualified  pupils 
form  a  third  class,  which 
^aduates  frem  this  Department 
m  June,  makinj  up  the  classes 
In  Grade  I  for  the  new  year 
bejinnlnj  Oct  I" 


Miss  GBs Class,  /Girls. 
MrJ.  EM'S  Class.  4  Boys. 


Mrs.  W.ESs  Class,  8  Boys. 
Mrs  INN'S  Class.  5  Girls. 


Miss  FBsClass.  8  Girls 

Miss  TRs  Class.  7 Boys. 

lis*  a  R's  Class.  6 Boys. 


Curriculum. 


Graded  Lessons 
International  Course 
S"  in  all  grades  up  ta 
5  4*  year  Junior,  or 
"  Grade  VII 


No  Class  in  Grade  IV 


Class  in  Grade  V 

MissOTs.  Class.  ♦Girls 
|<  Miss  BKs Class, 4  Boys. 
Miss  R.B'sClass.  6 Girls. 


Gat^'Life  of  Jesus'  sugjestad 
International  Course> 
International  Coursei 
Scare's 'Heroes  of  Israel* 


No  Class  in  Grade  VII 


Mr  S's.  Class,  E  Boys. 


MissF0sClass,5GiHs. 
Miss  S.E.KS.  Class,  3  Boys. 


Miss OCs Class.  5 Girls. 


><     No  Class  irr  Grade  XI. 


Keedy's  'Old  Testament  Heroes* 
Atkinson's  "Paul  of  Tarsus" 


The  above  special  books,  or  others,  can  be  used 

In  these  Grades  or  in  Grade  XI  until  the  Internationa/ 


1^  Mr  Cs  Class.  5  Boys- 
Q    Miss  OS  Class,6G<rls 


><    No  Class  in  Grade  XIH 


Course   lessons   are  completed 


No  Class  in  GradiXIY 
^    No  Class  in  Grade  XV 


Curriculum     Optional 


> 

O 
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Grading  an  Ungraded  Sunday  School 

Feank  Hekbeet  Palmer,*  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Boston,  Mass. 

f^ imiic3iiimmiiic|jjj^  ^^j^art  accompanying  this  article  presents  to  the 

I       ^  I    eye  the  method  adopted  in  a  concrete  case  of  grad- 

I  I  I  ^^S  ^^  ungraded  Sunday-school.  It  was  devised 
I         *         I    hy  the  writer  to  meet  a  felt  need  for  something 

|>3iiiiiiiiiiiit3iii iiiicS   that  would  show  at  a  glance  to  teachers,  pupils, 

I  I    parents  and  the  church  at  large  some  of  the  lead- 

1  I    ing  features  of  a  graded  school.     It  grew  out  of 

*''""""'""""""""^*  a  matured  conviction  that  the  principle  of  grading 
is  true  and  right,  that  it  is  the  hope  and  salvation  of  the  Sunday- 
school  of  the  future,  and  that  it  is  vitally  related  to  the  entire 
problem  of  religious  instruction.  The  Sunday-school  of  the  past 
has  done  a  great  work.  We  hold  it  in  reverent  respect.  We 
can  say  the  same  of  the  old-time  district  school,  of  the  flint-lock 
muskets  of  our  forefathers,  or  of  the  theology  of  Jonathan 
Edwards.  Stern  conflicts  were  waged,  world  important  victories 
won  by  means  and  methods  which  we  need  not  now  despise  be- 
cause we  have  discovered  better  ones.  It  would  indeed  be  sur- 
prising, —  if  not  a  shame,  —  that  the  public  school  should  pass 
through  such  a  course  of  magnificent  development  as  we  have 
witnessed  in  the  past  three  or  four  decades,  and  the  Sunday- 
school  remain  at  a  dead  standstill.  Such  a  thing  is  unthinkable 
for  two  reasons;  first,  because  the  leaders  of  Sunday-school  work 
are  intelligent  as  well  as  consecrated  men  and  women;  and  sec- 
ondly, because  the  principles  underlying  public  school  instruc- 
tion are  universal  principles.  They  apply  to  religious  instruc- 
tion in  exactly  the  same  degree  and  manner  as  to  that  which  is 
secular.  They  are  as  inevitable  and  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  the 
physical  universe.  If  certain  results  are  desired  the  way  to  get 
them  is  to  discover  the  laws  upon  which  they  depend  and  set 
these  laws  in  operation.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Graded  Sun- 
day-school is  doing.     Those  who  have  thoroughly  tested  its  prin- 

♦Editor  of  "Education";  Supervisor  of  First  Congregational  Cliurch  Sunday- 
school,  Braintree,  Mass.;  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Grading  in  the  Boston 
Sunday-school    Superintendents'    Union. 
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ciples  and  methods  are  practically  unanimous  in  its  favor.  The 
word  ^^thoroughly"  must  be  given  emphasis.  For  it  is  not  uncom.- 
mon  to  see  a  superficial  experiment  end  in  failure.  It  is  not 
enough  to  take  the  plan  on  hearsay,  map  it  out  on  paper  and 
then  start  it  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  run  itself.  It 
needs  headship,  hard  work  and  supervision.  Yet  it  is  by  no 
means  an  extraordinarily  difficult  matter  to  understand,  or  to  set 
in  motion  and  keep  at  a  high  point  of  efficiency.  Teachers  and 
pupils  soon  get  used  to  it;  and  when  once  running  smoothly  it 
is  more  nearly  automatic  than  any  other  plan.  Like  all  forms 
of  truth,  it  is  in  its  essence  simple  and  workable. 

We  hope  that  our  experience,  working  as  ordinary  Sunday- 
school  workers  with  average  teacher  and  pupil  material,  in  a 
church  somewhat  more  than  two  hundred  years  old  and  therefore 
presumably  as  conservative  as  any  that  will  be  met  with,  may  be 
encouraging  and  helpful  to  others  who,  without  knowing  just 
how  to  set  about  it,  have  been  thinking  of  adopting  this  system. 

The  first  step  in  our  case  was  the  birth  in  the  minds  of  two  or 
three  of  the  officers  of  our  school,  at  about  the  same  time,  (early 
in  1910)  of  a  desire  to  make  the  work  of  the  school  more  system- 
atic and  effective.  The  attention  of  the  pupils  was  not  up  to 
the  mark.  Interest  was  in  many  cases  lacking.  The  old  diffi- 
culty of  holding  the  larger  boys  was  increasingly  evident.  Ke- 
spect  for  the  school  and  reverence  for  the  house  of  God,  his  word, 
and  the  essentials  of  the  Christian  life  were  not  being  satisfac- 
torily developed.     Some  new  incentives  seemed  to  be  needed. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Meyer  in  his  most  excellent  Manual,  "The 
Graded  Sunday  School  in  Principle  and  Practice",   says: 

"Responsibility  in  the  matter  of  grading  rests  jointly  upon  all 
persons  in  any  way  officially  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  school.  It  is  not  the  affair  of  any  one  person  excepting  in  so 
far  as  one  individual  may  realize  the  need  and  feel  the  re- 
sponsibility more  than  others.  Usually  this  is  the  case,  for  in 
the  Sunday-school  as  elsewhere,  individual  initiative  is  the  start- 
ing point  of  progress  and  improvement. 

"In  every  ungraded,  partially,  or  poorly  graded  school  there  is 
an  opportunity  for  some  one  to  render  a  real  service  to  the  church, 
the  community,  and  the  cause  of  religious  education  by  suggest- 
,ing  the  advantage  of  grading  or  of  more  thoroughly  grading  the 
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school.  The  person  with  the  vision  of  a  better  order  of  things 
may  be  the  pastor,  or  superintendent,  or  it  may  be  an  obscure 
teacher  in  the  primary  department;  it  may  be  the  individual 
who  has  been  longest  connected  with  the  school,  or  it  may  be 
the  person  most  recently  elected  to  membership  in  the  board  or 
committee.  But  whoever  it  is,  there  comes  with  the  vision  an 
obligation,  both  personal  and  imperative,  to  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible to  bring  about  the  desired  change  and  improvement." 

In  the  spirit  of  the  above  paragi-aphs  our  two  or  three  officers 
^Vith  the  vision"  set  about  making  a  quiet  campaign  of  educa- 
tion, talking  of  the  subject  with  individuals  and  reading  such 
literature  about  it  as  came  readily  to  hand.  Presently  it  was  made 
the  main  subject  of  discussion  at  a  teachers'  meeting  called  for 
the  purpose.  The  only  action  sought  or  taken  at  that  first  meet- 
ing was  the  appointment  of  a  representative  to  go  at  an  early  date 
to  a  neighboring  town  where  there  was  a  Sunday-school  which 
had  tried  out  a  graded  system  with  notable  success  for  four  or 
five  years.  Our  delegate  was  to  visit  this  school  and  report  upon 
his  observations  at  the  next  teachers'  meeting. 

He  came  back  full  of  enthusiasm;  with  the  result  that  two 
other  teachers  were  sent  to  study  the  same  school.  They  also  re- 
turned with  enthusiastic  reports  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard ; 
and  a  unanimous  vote  was  obtained  on  the  strength  of  these 
reports,  to  grade  our  school. 

The  next  step  was  the  appointment  of  a  "Board"  or  f^Com- 
mittee  of  Education,"  corresponding  to  the  town  School  Board. 
This  committee  took  charge  of  all  details  in  putting  into  effect 
the  plan  of  grading.  Their  action  was  subje^jt  always  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  teachers'  meeting.  But  as  the  leading  officers  of 
the  school  were  on  the  committee  their  recommendations  were 
practically  sure  to  "go."  It  was  found  that  each  class,  practically 
as  already  constituted,  could  be  assigned  to  a  grade.  When  the 
transfer  of  an  individual  pupil  to  a  different  class  was  found 
to  be  desirable  it  was  made  without  friction.  The  curriculum 
adopted  was  that  of  the  International  Course  of  Graded  Sunday- 
school  Lessons.  But,  as  these  lessons  were  not  yet  prepared  for 
some  of  the  grades,  substitute  books  were  found  for  the  classes 
of  such  grades.  There  are  several  excellent  books  for  such  a 
purpose  in  the  lists  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press,  the  Pilgrim 
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Press,  the  Westminster  Press,  the  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  and  others.  In  fact,  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject will  be  surprised  to  find,  on  investigation,  how  splendid  an 
advance  has  recently  been  made  in  text-book  material  for  the  Sun- 
day-school. This  has  been  largely  inspired  by  the  Graded  Sunday- 
school  movement.  The  Bible  is  of  course  the  text-book  of  this  sys- 
tem. It  must  be  brought  to  the  school  by  each  pupil.  The  accessory 
books  guide  him  in  the  study  of  his  Bible,  while  note  books,  pic- 
tures, scissors,  crayons,  paste,  etc.,  furnish  opportunity  for  man- 
ual work  that  interests  him  and  aids  him  in  comprehending  and 
remembering  the  lesson. 

The  expense  of  introducing  this  system  is  considerable.  But 
two  compensations  should  be  noted.  First,  the  new  interest  in- 
creases the  contributions.  In  the  specific  instance  herein  related, 
the  attendance  immediately  considerably  increased  and  became 
more  constant;  while  the  contributions  promptly  doubled.  The 
other  qualifying  consideration  is  that  many  of  the  supplies  are 
good  for  a  second  or  a  third  year,  —  just  as  text-books  in  the 
public  schools  are  handed  down  from  class  to  class  until  worn 
out.  In  our  case  the  expense  was  largely  increased  by  the  pur- 
chase of  folding  tables  for  each  class.  These  cost  $3.50  each. 
But  they  are  an  important  element  in  the  success  of  the  plan, 
giving  individuality  to  each  class,  making  it  easy  to  do  the  manual 
work  and  limiting  the  number  of  'pupils  to  eight  to  a  given 
teacher.  We  score  a  point  here  for  the  up-to-date  Sunday-school 
over  the  modern  public  school.  For,  with  all  its  splendid  equipment 
the  public  school  is  tremendously  over  crowded  and  the  classes 
are  far  too  large  for  even  the  ablest  teachers  to  handle  them  to 
the  best  advantage. 

It  was  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  our  committee,  to  their 
honor,  be  it  said,  that  no  matter  what  the  initial  cost  might  be, 
if  the  new  plan  was  the  best  one  and  would  produce  the  results 
desired,  the  cost  could  and  should  be  met.  N'o  practical  diffi- 
culty has  been  found  in  meeting  it,  so  far,  and  the  experiment  is 
now  well  along  in  its  second  year. 

In  grading  a  school  at  a  stroke,  of  course  the  full  benefit  of 
graded  instruction  cannot  be  enjoyed  for  a  number  of  years, 
since  each  class  above  the  first  grade  has  not  had  the  advantage 
of   the   specific   training   of  the   grades   below.      However,    this 
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difficulty  steadily  decreases  and  finally  disappears  as  each  class 
moves  up  a  step  each  year.  And  from  the  first,  each  pupil  gets 
lesson-material  which  is  suited  to  his  age.  It  is  well  therefore 
to  set  the  machinery  in  operation,  assigning  each  class  its  place 
and  letting  time  work  out  the  perfect  result. 

In  the  graded  system  it  is  thought  well  in  many  schools  to  dis- 
pense with  the  closing  exercises.  The  bell  is  struck  or  a  chord 
sounded  on  the  piano  at  the  usual  hour  of  closing.  After  that, 
any  class  may  quietly  withdraw  from  the  room  when  it  so  desires, 
taking  pains  not  to  disturb  other  classes  which  still  linger.  A 
fixed  hour  of  closing  often  defeats  the  end  for  which  the  teacher 
has  been  working  throughout  the  lesson  period.  The  plan  of  no 
closing  exercises  enables  her  to  finish  the  lesson  and  make  the 
application  in  an  effective  way.  Visitors  to  graded  schools  have 
often  noted  with  surprise  and  pleasure  the  interest  shown  by 
classes  which  have  lingered  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to 
finish  their  work,  instead  of  bolting  for  the  door  at  the  closing 
signal. 

EXPLAI^TATIOIT  OF  THE  CHAET. 

The  projected  dotted  lines  below  the  base  line  indicate  the 
pedagogical  division  of  instruction  into  elementary,  secondary 
and  advanced.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  departments  into  which 
the  school  is  divided,  viz: — Beginners,  Primary,  Junior,  Inter- 
mediate, Senior  and  Graduate.  The  figures  below  the  base  line 
show  the  ideal  ages  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade.  Of  course  actual 
ages  only  approximate  the  ideal.  A  grade  is  a  step  up  and  for- 
ward. The  several  grades  are  indicated  by  the  steps  on  the  chart, 
and  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that  each  class  is  going  somewhere  and 
getting  on,  one  step  further  each  year,  in  a  thorough  course  of 
education.  Opposite  each  step  or  grade  can  be  written  in,  the 
names  of  the  classes  designated  by  the  names  or  initials  of  the 
teachers,  and  specifying  the  sex  and  number  of  the  pupils. 

The  curriculum  is  described  within  the  drawing,  below  the  grade 
numerals.  Attention  is  called  to  the  manner  of  handling  the 
Beginners'  Department  in  this  school.  Here  we  have  the  '^raw 
material",  so  to  speak,  out  of  which  the  first  grade  is  to  be  formed. 
The  young  children  are  taken  in  at  any  time,  in  this  department. 
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In  February,  the  most  mature  and  capable  are  selected  for  special 
training  until  June,  when  on  children's  Sunday  they  are  given  a 
public  examination  and  graduate  into  the  Primary  Department, 
constituting  the  classes  of  grade  one. 

With  a  copy  of  this  chart  hung  up  in  the  schoolroom  or  given 
to  each  class,  the  teacher,  the  pupils  and  all  others  can  easily 
tell  v^here  each  member  of  the  school  belongs,  whence  they  came 
and  whither  they  are  going,  educationally  speaking.  Promo- 
tions are  by  examination  or  by  certificate  from  the  class  teacher 
as  may  be  thought  expedient.  The  entire  system  should  be  made 
flexible.  But  it  is  well  that  it  be  carefully  supervised.  A 
supervisor,  added  to  the  regular  list  of  ofiicers,  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  efiiciency  of  any  school,  especially  if  he  be  a  person  who 
is  familiar  with  public  school  work  and  general  educational 
principles. 

In  conclusion  we  would  name  four  important  advantages  of  a 
graded  as  compared  with  an  ungraded  Sunday-school. 

First:  The  graded  Sunday-school  emphasizes  the  pupil  rather 
than  the  teacher.  Under  the  old  system  the  teacher  gets  as  full 
of  the  lesson  as  may  be  convenient  and  then  pours  out  what  she 
has  learned,  as  best  she  can,  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  But  we 
all  know  that  the  latter  are  not  as  empty  pitchers,  to  receive  all 
the  good  impressions  so  kindly  provided  for  them.  For  oftentimes 
they  are  full  to  the  brim  with  thoughts  of  baseball,  school  news, 
picture  shows,  love  affairs  and  mischief.  They  listen  and  heed  if 
they  feel  like  it ;  otherwise  not. 

The  new  plan  gives  them  something  to  do  which  is  visible  and 
tangible  and  which  must  be  done.  The  old  system  utilizes  chiefly 
the  ear-gate ;  the  new,  the  ear-gate,  the  eye-gate,  and  the  hand-gate 
to  the  soul.  All  are  made  channels  for  the  entrance  of  God's 
word,  with  a  call  for  self-expression  of  the  new  thoughts,  impres- 
sions and  emotions  thus  aroused,  which  are  thus  made  real  and 
lasting.    The  importance  of  this  gain  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 

Second:  In  the  graded  school,  there  is  a  careful  selection  of 
subject-matter  for  each  grade,  so  that  every  child  gets  what  is 
appropriate  to  his  age  and  capacity.  Perhaps  the  greatest  weak- 
ness of  the  old  system  is  that  it  gives  the  same  lesson  to  the  whole 
school,  with  an  absolute  disregard  of  differences  of  age  and  capac- 
ity.    As  well  might  we  spread  the  home  table  with  corned  beef 
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and  cabbage  and  expect  the  babies,  the  parents  and  grandparents 
to  thrive  equally  well  upon  it.  Paul's  address  to  the  Athenians 
from  Mars'  Hill  is  an  appropriate  subject  to  discuss  in  the  adult 
Bible  class ;  but  it  is  quite  out  of  place  in  the  Primary  Department. 
The  new  psychology  and  pedagogy  have  given  us  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  the  child's  mind  and  viewpoint.  With  fine  sensitive- 
ness to  this  new  light  the  editors  of  the  new  lesson-material  are 
giving  us  that  which  appeals  to  the  child,  awakens  his  faculties 
and  leads  him  on  to  the  great  realities  of  moral  and  religious 
experience.  This  gain  alone  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  superi- 
ority of  the  graded  system. 

Third :  This  system  generates  in  the  minds  of  all  a  new  respect 
for  the  Sunday-school  because  it  is  perceived  that  each  pupil  is 
really  doing  something  worth  while  and  is  getting  somewhere. 
His  class  is  a  part  of  a  great  whole  and  his  work  is  related  to  that 
of  those  below  and  those  above  him.  Each  year  he  passes  up,  if 
faithful,  to  a  higher  grade  and  comes  under  a  new  teacher.  This 
is  a  great  incentive.  The  old  plan  often  leaves  the  pupil  for  years 
in  the  same  class  and  his  work  and  experience  is  the  same  from 
one  year's  end  to  another.  This  is  monotony.  It  gets  tiresome 
and  does  not  beget  a  sense  of  responsibility.  The  real  value  of 
Sunday-school  work  is  made  evident  by  the  new  plan.  It  is  there- 
fore much  easier  to  hold  the  older  hoys  and  to  carry  them  forward 
into  the  graduate  department  and  into  an  active  Christian  life, 
than  under  the  old  plan. 

Fourth:  It  greatly  increases  the  opportunity  for  teacher-train- 
ing and  thus  elevates  the  standard  of  teaching.  Each  teacher 
remains  in  a  Department  and  becomes  a  specialist  as  a  Primary 
teacher,  an  Intermediate  teacher,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be.  After 
going  over  the  work  for  a  year  or  two  she  becomes  familiar  with 
it  and  has  opportunity  to  perfect  herself  by  outside  study  in  the 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching.  Her  limited  number  of  pu- 
pils enables  her  to  study  and  know  them  personally,  to  visit  them 
in  their  homes,  and  to  work  intelligently  for  their  moral  and 
spiritual  up-building.  In  this  sense  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
is  supremely  emphasized  by  the  new  plan.  Without  such  per- 
sonal cultivation  and  contact  no  mere  plan  or  method  however  good 
in  itself,  will  be  largely  and  permanently  successful. 

The  following  illuminating  incident  at  the  door  of  a  graded 
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Sunday-school  is  vouched  for  by  the  person  who  saw  and  over- 
heard it.  Two  boys,  members  of  the  school,  were  urging  a  new 
boy  to  come  in  to  the  regular  session.  "No,  I  don't  want  to," 
said  he,  planting  himself  squarely  at  issue  with  his  importunate 
comrades.  "Aw,  come  on,"  urged  they,  "its  good  fun  in  here 
now,  something  doing;  getting  somewhere;  come  in  and  see." 
"No,  I  won't",  doggedly  said  the  lad,  "cause  if  you  go  to  this 
Sunday-school  you  have  to  know  your  lessop." 

What  better  endorsement  of  the  Graded  System  do  we  need 
than  this  ? 


Skating  Song 

Swiftly  o'er  the  glassy  floor 

Let  us  gaily  go, — 
They  who  pause  may  find  a  grave 

In  the  depths  below. 

Life  is  like  a  frozen  stream 

Over  which  to  glide. 
Loiterers  only  find  the  dream 

With  dismay  allied. 

They  who  listless  keep  the  fire 
Ne'er  our  warmth  may  feel, — 

Nothing  makes  the  blood  to  mount   - 
Like  the  shimmering  steel. 

Life  is  like  a  frozen  stream,  etc. 

See  the  dallying  lover  fail 

Of  the  maiden's  kiss, 
While  the  braver  wooer  knows 

All  the  throbs  of  bliss. 

Life  is  like  a  frozen  stream,  etc. 

Valor  dauntless,  fame  renouned, 

All  that  makes  the  great, 
Hath  a  common,  kindred  flavor 

With  a  starlight  skate. 

Life  is  like  a  frozen  stream,  etc. 
By  the  late  G.  P.  Gureiee. 


Training  for  Social  Efficiency 

THE  RELATIOi^  OF  ART,  INDUSTRY  AND  EDUCATION 

Lauea  H.  Wild,  Professor  in  Lake  Erie  College, 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

CHAPTER  IL* 

The  Relation  of  Efficiency  to  Life 

^3iiiiiiiiiiiinimiiiiiiiic|  GOOD  many  years  ago  in  a  quiet  French  village  a 

1^1  little  girl  was  born,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 

I        yV      I  but  to  become  an  extraordinary  woman.     She  was 

I       •*  *■     I  fond  of  all  the  beautiful  spots  in  the  country  about 


4*]iiiiiiiiiiiic3iiiiiii t*     ^^^y  ^^^  what  child  is  not  who  grows  up  with  the 

§  i 


-  =      trees  and  the  brooks  and  the  green,  green  grass  to 


I      lie  on?    Under  her  favorite  beech  tree  she  would 

*'" "'"°""""'"«*     sit  with  her  sewing  and  let  the  wind  in  the  leaves 

whisper  their  secrets  to  her.    No  doubt  she  wondered  many  a  time, 
as  other  girls  have  done,  how  it  would  feel  to  be  a  tree. 

"I  wonder  if  they  like  it  —  being  trees, 

I  suppose  they  do.  . .  . 

It  must  feel  good  to  have  the  ground  so  flat, 

And  feel  yourself  stand  right  straight  up  like  that" — 
This  was  the  voice  of  nature,  calling  to  the  little  girl  just  be- 
ginning  to   experiment   with    life  —  calling   with    nature's    own 
vibrant  tones  that  penetrate  to  the  quick  and  make  us  know  we  are 
kin. 

But  Jeanne  was  fond  of  people,  a  normal  healthy  child  romping 
with  other  children  and  matching  her  skill  and  courage  with  theirs, 
nicknamed  and  bantered  by  her  comrades  but  looked  up  to  even 
by  the  boys  when  she,  the  brave,  stepped  out  boldly  to  meet  the 
poor,  crazy  man  approaching  with  axe  uplifted.  ^'It  was  then 
that  we  named  her  'the  Brave',"  the  children  said,  as  she  walked 
hand  in  hand  with  the  demented  man  toward  the  village. 

This  was  the  call  of  human  life,  with  the  human  voice  so  fa- 
miliar that  the  inner  soul  claims  kinship  unawares.     And  what 

*See  "Education"  for  December,  1911,  for  Chapter  I. 
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child  growing  up  normally  with  people  does  not  respond  to  the 
life  which  touches  him  most  closely  ? 

But  the  story  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  Jeanne  heard  other  voices, 
strange  angelic  voices  which  she  called  the  voice  of  God,  and  which 
told  her  to  gather  up  all  her  courage  and  go  out  into  the  world  to 
fight  the  battles  of  her  country.  This  was  the  voice  divine,  the 
voice  of  social  service,  which  calls  unmistakably  but  sometimes 
from  such  a  height  that  it  is  the  youth  alone  who  stops  and  listens 
and  lets  the  call  thrill  his  soul,  while  men  and  women  pass  it  by 
as  strange  and  visionary.  But  what  ordinary  child  does  not  heap 
these  three  voices,  the  call  of  nature  which  awakens  that  deep 
response,  "O,  Mother  Earth,  I  love  thee,  O,  I  love  thee";  the 
human  call,  which  makes  the  comradeships  of  childhood  universal 
and  democratic,  from  one's  playmate's  across  the  street  to  the  old 
gardener  with  his  spade;  the  call  divine  which  comes  out  of  the 
skies  and  causes  young  blood  to  leap  towards  the  possibilities  of 
the  soul's  achievements? 

Jeanne  d'Arc  was  an  extraordinary  woman  in  achievement  and 
in  the  impress  of  her  personality  upon  all  about  her,  but  those  two 
things  were  due  to  her  listening  to  the  voices  which  every  child 
hears  or  ought  to  hear.  We  are  asking  today  that  the  ordinary 
become  extraordinary,  or,  rather,  we  are  questioning  whether  the 
right  to  what  is  called  superior  achievement  is  the  right  of  a  few 
select  people  only.  Is  it  not  the  inborn  native  right  of  every 
human  being  to  be  superior,  to  do  the  excellent  thing,  to  achieve 
something  admirable,  to  have  the  skill  of  the  master-stroke  in  some 
little  work  that  his  hand  may  touch,  to  claim  a  divine  kinship 
with  the  best,  thus  causing  the  aristocracy  of  achievement  and  the 
democracy  of  attempt  to  strike  hands  in  developing  a  superior 
race? 

Men  are  demanding  that  their  engines  shall  do  the  most  work 
in  the  least  time  with  the  least  waste;  sometimes  they  put  it  the 
best  work  and  thus  announce  quality  as  their  standard.  This  is 
called  efficiency  and  is  viewed  very  largely  from  a  utilitarian 
standpoint  as  we  think  becomes  a  practical  people.  It  is  applied 
not  only  to  machines  but  to  products  of  the  land ;  the  prizes  at  the 
fair  are  given  for  the  biggest,  the  best,  the  most  ears  of  com  to  the 
acre,  for  the  cows  that  give  the  richest  milk  in  the  greatest  quan- 
tity.   And  now  the  discouraged  farmer  on  a  rocky  j^ew  England 
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hillside,  wlio  long  ago  was  taught  to  give  the  palm  of  victory  to  the 
western  agriculturist,  is  beginning  to  lift  his  head  and  take  courage 
and  wonder  if  he,  too,  may  not  produce  something  superior  — 
superior  apples  on  the  very  soil  that  seems  to  furnish  firmness  and 
quality  and  flavor,  if  he  will  only  apply  modem  methods  to  his 
horticulture.  Most  recently  of  all  are  men  turning  their  belated 
attention  to  the  human  plant,  to  the  production  of  a  superior, 
efiicient  race.  But  here  the  attention  has  halted  too  often  at  men 
and  women  as  machines  to  turn  off  work,  as  plants  to  be  thrown 
away  as  soon  as  useless,  or  producing  less  than  the  next  man  asking 
for  the  job.  The  right  of  every  person  to  do  some  little  thing 
which  the  world  wants  in  a  superior  way  is  not  yet  definitely  and 
fully  recognized.  ^N'either  have  the  bearings  of  such  efficiency 
upon  the  life  of  the  individual  and  the  community  been  at  all 
comprehended.  For  to  comprehend  it  would  mean  to  secure  it. 
If  we  define  efficiency  thus,  —  not  as  skill  in  producing  the 
largest  output,  in  making  the  biggest  and  most  brilliant  showing, 
but  as  ability  to  do  something  which  the  world  wants  in  a  superior 
way, —  we  are  making  the  great  leap  between  the  aristocrat  and 
the  democrat;  between  the  best,  which  is  select,  and  the  right  to 
produce  the  best,  which  is  universal. 

Now  the  efficient  person  is  the  person  who  does  things,  who 
accomplishes  something,  who  gets  somewhere,  who  does  not  "beat 
the  air,"  as  St.  Paul  puts  it,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  keep  up  with  the 
game.  There  are  certain  words  which  when  applied  to  people 
immediately  denote  efficiency ;  such  words  are :  capable,  competent, 
responsible,  and  into  the  thought  of  the  incapable  and  incompetent 
enter  such  words  as:  unstable,  unsteady,  wavering,  drifting,  aim- 
lessness,  and  indifference.  George  Eliot  in  her  Stradivarius,  puts 
it  graphically  and  not  too  strongly: — 

"An  idiot  with  an  oyster  shell  may  draw 
His  lines  along  the  sand,  all  wavering, 
Fixing  no  point  or  pathway  to  a  point ; 
An  idiot  one  remove  may  choose  his  line. 
Straggle  and  be  content." 
It  is  this  straggling  which  we  deplore.     It  is  the  straggling  sheep 
that  bothers  and  makes  the  dogs  chase  till  they  are  breathless.    It 
is  the  straggling  individual,  not  only  straggling  but  content  with 
straggling,  which  is  the  constant  drag  upon  society,  the  drag  in 
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school,  the  great  incubus  which  the  rest  of  the  class,  the  others  in 
the  group  or  community,  must  carry  along,  an  extra  weight. 

My  child?  Shall  he  be  a  straggler?  When  I  think  of  his 
future  and  when  I  think  of  him  as  he  is  now  among  his  com- 
rades, that  is  one  of  the  very  abhorrent  ideas  my  mind  shuns ;  any- 
thing but  that.  This  is  what  I  tell  him  when  he  comes  home 
from  school  and  I  see  signs  that  look  suspicious;  this  is  what  I 
warn  him  of  when  I  get  anxious  about  his  ever  amounting  to 
anything.  I  tell  him  that  the  people  who  are  admirable  are  the 
people  with  a  purpose,  an  aim  in  life,  men  of  grip,  and  I  am 
never  more  proud  of  my  daughter  than  when  she  is  called  capable. 
There  are  old,  weather-wise  inen  who,  when  asked  of  the  pros- 
pects for  the  day,  look  out  in  the  morning  and  scan  the  skies, 
returning  with  the  verdict  that  the  weather  is  "firm."  We  know 
what  to  expect  then,  —  no  April  showers  that  come  up  by  sur- 
prise, no  anxious  foreboding  lest  the  picnic  will  be  spoiled,  but 
a  clear,  sunshiny,  exhilerating  day  all  the  way  through;  a  firm, 
effective  character  is  of  much  the  same  stuff,  and  that  is  the  kind 
I  hope  to  see  my  child  become,  dependable  and  loyal,  hopeful  and 
energetic,  bringing  things  to  pass  that  are  worth  while  for  him- 
self and  others. 

But  if  he  does  not,  shall  I  blame  him  ?  Shall  I  say  of  course 
it  was  his  fault  ?  There  are  a  lot  of  hard  luck  folk  in  this  world 
and  they  sing  the  song  of  the  unsuccessful  —  a  pathetic  song  it  is 
but  it  is  true, 

"We  are  the  toilers  from  whom  God  barred 
The  gifts  that  are  good  to  hold. 
We  meant  full  well  and  we  tried  full  hard. 
And  our  failures  were  manifold. 

The  seeming-able,  who  all  but  scored. 
From  their  teeming  tribe  we  come; 
What  was  there  wrong  with  us,  O  Lord, 
That  our  lives  were  dark  and  dumb  ? 

We  are  the  hard-luck  folk,  who  strove 
Zealously,  but  in  vain ; 

We  lost  and  lost,  while  our  comrades  throve, 
And  still  we  lost  again." 
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My  child  ?  Perhaps  he  will  be  in  this  army  of  the  unsuccessful, 
and  then  shall  I  blame  him  or  myself  or  the  schools  or  the  eco- 
nomic system  ?  Such  reflections  make  me  want  to  throw  around 
him  now,  this  very  minute,  every  safeguard,  to  ride  right  over 
convention  and  accepted  systems,  if  these  are  to  hamper  him,  to 
find  out  at  once  the  best  ways  to  train  my  boy  and  my  girl,  for 
half  of  it  is  nurture  and  training  even  if  the  other  half  is  nature 
and  native  ability. 

There  was  a  convention  of  hoboes  the  other  day  in  Washing- 
ton. A  hobo  is  in  other  words  a  "tramp"  and  a  tramp  is  a  man 
"on  the  road,"  who  does  not  like  to  "stay  put."  But  this  con- 
vention of  hoboes ,  claimed  respectability  and  charged  the  public 
with  making  them  vagabonds,  because  they  are  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  and  every  time  they  ask  for  work  are  clapped  in  jail. 
They  maintain  it  is  no  worse  to  travel  to  the  next  state  and  ask 
a  farmer  to  let  him  help  harvest  his  grain  and  then  move  on  than 
for  a  drummer  to  travel  from  town  to  town.  There  is  some  force 
in  what  they  say  and  there  is  much  force  in  the  efforts  of  the 
English  government  to  straighten  out  this  uncertain,  unstable, 
hobo-making  habit  of  wandering  from  place  to  place  for  work. 
If  the  government,  with  its  sweep  of  vision  can  find  the  centers 
of  labor  and  transport  the  men,  it  saves  the  shifting  population 
of  day  laborers  from  any  excuse  for  straggling,  for  that  lack  of 
purpose  the  blame  of  which  they  throw  upon  economic  conditions. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  a  hobo,  a  mental  hobo,  made  largely 
in  our  schools,  the  tramp  mind  that  lacks  concentration,  that  can 
stick  to  nothing,  that  applies  itself  very  intermittently  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  that  stops  just  long  enough  in  one  place  for  a  hand  to 
mouth  existence  and  then  flits  on  gaily  to  the  next  station.  The 
purpose  seems  to  be  to  get  over  the  ground,  to  cover  the  territory, 
and  then  when  the  territory  is  covered  and  the  boy  or  girl  comes 
up  to  college  he  seems  utterly  powerless  in  the  art  of  managing 
his  mind,  utterly  incapable  of  thinking.  And  so  from  our  col- 
lege faculties  every  year  there  is  heard  a  universal  groan  —  What 
is  the  matter  with  the  preparatory  schools  that  they  are  passing 
on  to  us  students  so  incompetent  in  the  use  of  their  mental  powers  ? 
This  is  serious,  since  it  is  a  universal  cry,  and  from  a  college 
president  the  warning  is  sounded  that  perhaps  our  great  national 
sin  is  that  of  turning  out  unthinking  young  men  and  women. 
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Possibly  nothing  will  startle  us  out  of  this  ruinous  educational 
pace  we  have  set  for  our  youth  except  the  realization  that  in  the 
game  we  must  play  as  a  nation  among  nations  our  prospects  of 
winning  out,  of  even  coming  in  for  the  second  or  third  prize,  de- 
pend upon  the  grip  we  have  on  life.  When  China,  for  example, 
finally  awakes  to  compete  with  us,  as  she  is  getting  ready  to  do 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  America  is  going  to  stand  in  great  peril 
of  being  worsted,  solely  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  depth  of  thought 
and  firmness  of  grip.  Hurry  work  and  cheap  work  will  be  merci- 
lessly exposed  in  the  formation  of  our  national  character. 

There  is  a  theory  among  physicians  today  that  many  of  the 
ills  of  the  human  body  are  due  to  what  they  call  auto-intoxication ; 
that  is,  we  fail  to  digest  the  food  we  eat,  we  eat  too  much  or 
without  discrimination  and  portions  which  are  not  assimilated 
and  do  not  go  to  make  living  tissue  are  packed  away  in  the  in- 
terstices of  our  physical  machine  to  clog  the  wheels  and  make 
trouble  in  the  future  by  decaying  and  permeating  the  system 
with  poison.  In  other  words,  we  need  not  take  poison  in  order 
to  be  poisoned,  we  are  not  dependent  upon  the  mosquito  and  the 
fly  for  our  diseases,  but  by  improperly  partaking  of  good  food 
we  may  be  storing  up  for  ourselves  pains  and  aches  innumerable. 

The  analogy  is  very  close  when  we  apply  it  to  the  menus  we 
are  spreading  out  before  our  young  people.  And  the  trouble  with 
us  just  now  is  that  there  are  no  educational  physicians  wise  enough 
to  tell  us  the  exact  food  values  in  efficiency  of  Latin  and  Greek 
and  chemistry  compared  with  mechanical  engineering,  domestic 
science  and  stenography.  But  one  thing  is  certain  that  many  of 
the  aches  and  pains  of  our  body  politic  are  due  to  poisons  gen- 
erated by  undigested  and  ill-digested  food  which  our  citizens  have 
failed  to  assimilate. 

Ex-President  Eliot  tells  us  that  perhaps  "the  only  single  ac- 
quisition or  faculty  which  is  essential  to  culture  is  a  reasonably 
accurate  and  refined  use  of  the  mother-tongue.''  If  that  be  true 
then  the  Syrians  who  are  coming  to  us  from  the  land  of  the  Leb- 
anons,  without  schooling  or  any  opportunities  which  we  call  edu- 
cational, but  saturated  with  their  national  literature  and  with 
native  courtesy  and  high  standards  of  morality,  are  better  edu- 
cated than  our  own  sons  and  daughters.  Educationally  we  have 
lost  our  bearings  and  need  a  guiding  star.     Efficiency  has  begun 
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to  gleam  as  a  beacon  light,  but  there  is  a  long  weary  road  to  travel 
yet  before  we  attain  our  goal  or  before  we  have  satisfactorily 
defined  to  ourselves  that  desideratum  we  are  so  eager  to  attain. 

One  or  two  points,  however,  do  come  out  clearly  as  we  study 
the  situation.  They  are  fundamentals,  the  groundwork  upon 
which  all  efficiency  rests  in  its  relation  to  life.  Perhaps  the  most 
obviously  apparent  is  this,  that  efficiency  is  dependent  very  largely 
upon  the  ability  to  discriminate,  to  choose,  to  select  and  reject. 
And  because  today  there  are  so  many  more  things  from  which  to 
choose  than  ever  before,  the  educational  problem  is  much  more 
complex.  The  procession  of  possible  choices  passes  so  rapidly 
before  our  eyes  that  our  mind  becomes  dizzy  and  fails  to  work  at 
all,  or  out  of  sheer  desperation  seizes  upon  any  choice  as  better 
than  none.  Often  we  become  imitators  and  do  what  the  next 
person  does  as  the  easiest  way  out  of  a  troublesome  difficulty. 

A  Labrador  livyere  may  be  better  off  who  grows  up  as  a  boy 
to  believe  that  the  only  occupation  for  a  man  is  to  be  a  fisherman, 
not  because  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  fishing  over  other  industries, 
but  it  is  the  only  thing  he  knows  of  or  has  ever  heard  of  for  a 
man  to  do.  This  is  of  course  one  reason  why  the  majority  in  the 
teaching  profession  are  women,  and  possibly  one  reason  why 
women  make  good  teachers,  because  as  girls  they  look  forward  to 
teaching  as  their  especial  work.  Yet,  fortunate  is  the  girl  in 
these  days  of  various  vocations  for  women  when  her  discrimination 
is  so  keen  as  to  discover  early  that  she  will  make  no  success  as  a 
teacher  and  would  better  be  a  nurse  or  a  stenographer  than  try 
to  do  the  thing  for  which  she  is  not  adapted. 

To  be  efficient,  then,  one  must  have  the  faculty  of  discrimina- 
tion cultivated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  choice  of  his  life  work 
shall  be  a  right  choice  for  him.  It  is  a  very  perplexing  problem 
to  know  how  this  is  to  be  done  through  our  educational  system, 
for  if  I  say  my  boy  is  destined  for  a  professional  career  and  start 
him  out  on  a  college  preparatory  course  with  scholastic  standards, 
the  choice  is  largely  taken  out  of  his  hands;  or  if  my  neighbor 
thinks  his  son  marked  out  for  a  farmer  and  sends  him  as  soon  as 
old  enough  to  the  agricultural  school,  it  is  the  parent  whose  dis- 
crimination needs  training  and  parents  often  make  mistakes;  if 
the  school  itself  tries  to  settle  the  matter  it  is  the  teacher  whose 
faculty  for  reading  character  is  developed ;  and  if  left  to  the  boy, 
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why  boys  do  not  know  what  they  want  and  often  bitterly  regret 
the  irrevocable  choices  they  make  when  young.  All  three  must 
work  together,  the  parent  and  the  teacher  accomplishing  their 
part  very  largely  by  teaching  the  child  to  use  his  own  faculty  of 
good  judgment. 

And  when  he  has  once  chosen  his  line  of  effort,  to  do  that  one 
thing  which  the  world  wants  skillfully  and  well,  in  a  superior 
fashion,  requires  constant  training  in  discrimination,  in  selection 
and  rejection  of  material  and  method.  To  distinguish  the  good 
from  the  bad  and  the  best  from  the  better  is  the  larger  part  of 
education  and  of  life,  the  spending  as  well  as  the  earning  side  of 
life.  Arnold  Bennett  asks,  "Which  of  us  is  free  from  that  uneasy 
feeling  that  the  great  spending  departments  of  his  daily  life  are 
not  managed  as  they  ought  to  be" ;  and  another  writer  tells  us  that 
"spending  wisely  implies  a  training  in  manners,  morals  and 
taste."  What  is  this  but  the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  discrim- 
ination which  causes  the  workman  to  produce  something  worth 
while  in  his  shop  and  then  Saturday  night  to  buy  something 
worth  while  with  his  wages?  This  is  one  of  the  bearings  of 
efficiency  upon  the  happiness  and  contentment  of  the  individual 
and  upon  the  standards  of  a  community. 

Are  we  not  becoming  confused  by  the  great  inrush  of  needs  in 
our  practical  industrial  world,  which  is  concerned  mostly  with 
the  utilitarian,  and  losing  sight  of  the  artistic  side,  the  enjoyment 
side,  the  permanent  side  of  a  person's  life,  which  will  enable  him 
to  spend  well  quite  as  much  as  to  earn  well,  which  will  enable 
him  to  choose  the  best,  the  most  fitting  in  other  fields  of  industry 
than  his  own?  The  reaction  of  supply  and  demand  would  then 
mean  a  constantly  rising  standard  in  the  excellence  of  the  indus- 
trial output,  for  taste  would  be  so  educated,  the  taste  of  the  masses, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  a  word  as  our  English 
adjective  "vulgar"  to  be  derived  from  a  word  meaning  the  com- 
mon people.  In  that  case  the  demand  for  the  funny  sheet  of  the 
Sunday  newspaper  would  drop  so  rapidly  it  would  soon  cease  to 
be  printed.  The  decorator's  shop  in  the  mechanics  district  would 
be  showing  wall  papers  with  quite  as  artistic  designs  as  in  the 
district  of  the  four  hundred.  The  wholesale  houses  which  now 
cater  to  a  trade  of  highly  ornamented  and  gaudily  embellished 
furniture  would  either  go  out  of  business  or  change  their  patterns 
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to  those  of  simplicity  and  true  value.  All  of  this  would  come  to 
pass  because  the  education  of  the  mechanic  in  his  own  lines  is  not 
simply  utilitarian  but  fundamental,  affecting  his  power  to  dis- 
criminate better  in  every  department  of  life. 

And  why  is  this  Utopian  ?  For  we  grant  that  the  standards  of 
comfort  of  the  common  people  have  risen  at  a  rapid  rate.  Why 
not  also  the  standards  of  taste  ?  The  attitude  of  mind  which  will 
accept  cheap  work  in  one's  own  line  of  endeavor  will  accept 
the  cheap  standard  for  other  work  also.  But  so  train  the  mind 
that  it  instinctively  sets  aside  the  slipshod  and  mediocre  as  un- 
worthy of  a  person  at  his  best,  and  one  then  begins  to  demand  that 
each  person  shall  show  his  best  hand  in  the  work  he  offers  the 
world. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second  fundamental  which  comes  out 
clearly  as  we  study  the  situation.  Efficiency  must  be  grounded 
in  the  elemental  enthusiasms  else  it  becomes  a  mechanical  thing 
false  to  its  true  nature.  Indeed,  already  caustic  critics  are  sar- 
castically hurling  epithets  at  our  sudden  vehement  agitation  con- 
cerning efficiency  of  this*  sort  and  that,  declaring  it  to  be  largely 
sentimental  ^'drumthumping,"  almost  wholly  utilitarian,  "sham- 
serious,''  and  utterly  inadequate.  A  certain  speaker  the  other 
day  at  a  rural  teachers'  meeting  put  it  thus:  "Prepare  your  chil- 
dren for  the  market  as  you  prepare  your  cattle  and  your  hogs." 
But,  even  if  much  of  the  hue  and  cry  for  industrial  training  has 
been  set  up  by  men  in  business  selfishly  interested  for  the  good 
of  their  trade,  the  people  will  soon  learn  to  listen  to  a  truer  note, 
that  life  itself  is  greater  than  efficiency  and  the  value  of  the  life 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  emphasis  upon  marketable  products. 

As  we  begin  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  history  we  know  that 
every  age  is  a  transition  age  from  the  old  to  the  new,  from  the 
dead  and  the  dying  to  the  vital  and  living.  To  say,  then,  that 
we  are  in  a  transition  state  in  our  thinking  and  being,  is  to  repeat 
a  self-evident  axiom.  But  that  which  piques  our  curiosity  is 
whither  we  are  bound,  what  stations  we  are  passing  in  transitu. 
And  when  the  galaxy  of  philosophers  who  are  studying  into  the 
meaning  of  life  and  the  trend  of  the  times  all  agree  that  we  have 
very  nearly  lost  our  way  it  calls  us  to  attention.  Listen,  —  "In 
practical  life  everywhere  an  uncanny  feeling  prevails  that  our 
hasty,  busy  life  has  lost  its  aim,  that  our  efficiency  has  grown, 
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but  that  the  meaning  of  our  life  is  in  danger."  (Hugo  Miinster- 
berg).  "The  whole  crj  of  our  age  is  for  greater  plainness  and 
simplicity.  Through  much  collection  and  compilation,  research 
and  reconstruction,  our  culture  has  become  altogether  too  diffuse 
and  complicated.  It  confuses  great  and  small,  alive  and  dead, 
chaotically  together;  it  fails  to  distinguish  between  temporal  and 
eternal;  in  the  endless  diversity  of  our  historical  heritage  it 
cannot  discover  simple  guiding  lines  along  which  to  direct  our 
effort  towards  a  steadfast  goal.''  (Rudolf  Euchen).  And  yet 
again  we  hear  of,  perhaps  are  ourselves  one  of,  "that  innumerable 
band  of  souls  who  are  haunted,  more  or  less  painfully,  by  the 
feeling  that  the  years  slip  by,  and  slip  by,  and  slip  by,  and  slip  by, 
and  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  their  lives  into  proper 
working  order."     (Arnold  Bennett). 

i^ow  perhaps  while  we  are  raising  the  cry  for  "the  straight-to- 
the-goal  method  of  working"  we  have  not  yet  perceived  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  straight-to-the-goal  method  of  living  even  for 
the  sake  of  efficiency  itself. 

It  is  the  child  who  has  the  plain,  direct,  unsophisticated  method 
of  getting  at  reality,  the  normal  child  who  responds  instinctively 
and  enthusiastically  to  the  three  voices  calling  to  his  soul,  the 
voice  of  nature,  the  human  voice,  the  voice  of  God.  And  to  come 
back  to  our  elemental  enthusiasms,  the  enthusiasms  of  a  child,  is  to 
come  back  to  reality.  All  great  people  are  childlike  with  childlike 
ardor  for  life.  Only  grown-ups  or  children  old  before  their  years 
have  lost  the  zest  of  the  great  adventure,  have  turned  into  ma- 
chines, have  lost  "the  wonderful  feeling  in  their  feet  that  makes 
them  glad  to  touch  the  street." 

My  child?  Shall  his  enthusiasms  be  dampened,  his  ardor 
chilled,  his  eyes  blinded,  his  ears  stopped,  because  of  a  mechani- 
cal treadmill  education  that  views  him  as  a  machine  and  urges 
him  to  become  a  more  efficient  machine  ?  Dullness,  stupidity,  in- 
competency are  impossible  to  a  child  whose  enthusiasms  are 
guarded  as  his  birthright  throughout  life. 

"Earth's  crammed  with  heaven 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God, 

But  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes. 

The  rest  sit  'round  it  and  pluck  blackberries, 
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And  daub  their  natural  faces  unaware 
More   and  more   from  the   first  similitude. '^ 

Are  we  teaching  our  children  to  pluck  blackberries  merely, 
whose  juiciness  will  soon  be  gone  ? 

But  zest  and  enthusiasm  transform  the  ordinary  into  the  extra- 
ordinary, the  monotony  of  repetition  gives  way  to  a  child's  eager- 
ness for  doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  and  the  dull- 
ness of  the  creature  is  changed  into  the  glory  of  partnership  with 
the  Creator.  This  is  the  divine,  democratic  right  of  superior 
achievement. 


To  the  Sculptor  of   ''The  Wounded  Lioness 

(Assyrian) 

By  Henry  Chadwick. 

Thou  unknown  artist  of  an  era  old. 
What  spirit  prompted  thee  to  turn  away 
From  sculptured  king  and  idol,  and  obey 
But  N'ature^s  dictates?;  did  some  dream  unfold 
A  prophesy  that  deed  of  thine  be  told 
Down  the  long  lane  of  years  unto  this  day? 
Or  was  the  labor  for  the  joy  that  lay 
Within  thy  soul,  unpledged  to  fame  or  gold  ? 
That  wounded  mother  of  the  twany  whelp. 
Dragging  her  stricken  limbs  across  the  sand, 
Betrays  the  immortal  touch  which  was  thy  help. 
The  ages  thrill  beneath  that  passing  hand, — 
Through  rigid  stone  the  living  beauty  came. 
One  of  those  rare,  first  flashes  of  Art's  flame ! 


IndustrisJ  Education  during  the  Middle  Ages 

Professok  Lewis  F.  Anderson,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

1'"'"""'"° """«*NE  marked  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  retrogres- 

I  ^^  I  sion  of  the  industrial  arts  during  the  four  or  five 
1(1  I  centuries  following  the  disintegration  of  the  Koman 
I  ^^  I  empire,  is  the  prevalence  during  that  period  of  the 
1  tiiiiiiiiiinaiiimiiiiiitE   family  system  of  economy.    Families  in  the  modern 

II  sense  of  the  term  as  well  as  the  ^'familise"  of  the 
I  villas,  manors  and  monastic  establishments  pro- 
4>»uiiiiiiiuaiiiiiiiiiiiic4»  vided  for  their  wants  directly  through  the  labor  of 
their  own  hands  rather  than  indirectly  through  a  system  of  ex- 
change. During  the  Koman  period  the  division  of  employments 
in  centers  of  population  had  become  quite  elaborate.  Not  only 
were  different  classes  of  workmen  employed  respectively  in  the 
production  of  different  classes  of  articles,  but  in  some  instances 
certain  workmen  were  employed  solely  in  some  one  stage  of  the 
process  of  manufacture.  Augustine,  for  instance,  refers  to  "the 
street  of  the  silversmiths  where  one  vessel  in  order  that  it  may  go 
out  perfect,  passes  through  the  hands  of  many,  when  it  might  have 
been  finished  by  one  perfect  workman."  (City  of  God,  I,  265). 
Xenophon  speaks  of  a  similar  division  of  labor  among  the  Greeks. 
"In  great  cities  because  there  are  numbers  that  want  each  par- 
ticular thing,  one  art  alone  suffices  for  the  maintenance  of  each  in- 
dividual; and  frequently,  indeed,  not  an  entire  art,  but  one  man 
makes  shoes  for  men,  and  another  for  women;  sometimes  it  hap- 
pens that  one  gets  a  maintenance  merely  by  stitching  shoes,  another 
by  cutting  them  out,  another  by  cutting  out  upper  leathers  only, 
and  another.  .  .  .by  simply  putting  together  the  pieces."  (Cyrop- 
sedia, — ).  The  political  disorder  prevalent  in  Western  Europe  from 
the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  centuries  probably  accounts  for  the  ten- 
dency of  the  population  during  that  period  to  leave  the  cities  and 
get  as  close  as  possible  to  the  soil  and  other  original  sources  of  food 
supply  (Lavisse,  Histoire  de  France,  2,  203;  Levasseur,  Hist,  de 
Corp.  Ouv.  I  271.    The  reversion  to  the  family  system  of  economy 
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necessitated  by  this  movement  of  the  population  and  by  the  relative 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  made  impossible  the  attainment  of 
any  high  degree  of  industrial  development,  and  the  amount  of  at- 
tention paid  to  industrial  training  was  correspondingly  slight.  At 
any  rate  the  meagre  records  we  possess  of  this  period  give  no  in- 
dication of  the  existence  of  deliberate  industrial  training  anywhere 
outside  of  the  monasteries.  These  institutions  do  seem  here  and 
there  to  have  combined  with  their  numerous  other  functions  those 
of  preserving  and  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  the  industrial  as 
well  as  of  the  fine  arts.  It  was  probably  the  monks  who  introduced 
these  arts  into  the  less  civilized  regions  of  the  North  from  the 
centers  of  civilization  in  the  South.  "The  earliest  inmates  of  the 
oldest  German  monasteries,"  says  Otto,  "were  for  the  most  part 
foreigners  and  as  such  the  heirs  and  the  transmitters  of  an  older 
culture.  They  possessed  not  only  a  higher  culture  than  the  German 
laity  of  the  time,  but  also  a  certain  skill  of  hand,  a  certain  techni- 
cal training.  The  union  of  these  mental  and  physical  qualities 
fitted  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  be  industrial  teachers.  In 
constant  intercourse  with  the  lay  brethren  and  the  laborers  belong- 
ing to  the  monastery,  the  technically  trained  monks  knew  how  to 
transmit  their  skill  to  others  and  gradually  they  trained  a  consid- 
erable number  of  skilled  workmen."  (Das  deutsche  Handwerk, 
p.  15). 

That  the  monasteries  were  influential  in  introducing  and  de- 
veloping at  least  some  of  the  industrial  arts  in  Britain  is  indicated 
in  a  passage  in  Baeda  (Eccl.  Hist.  Chap.  XXI),  wherein  he  re- 
lates that  l^aitan,  king  of  the  Picts,  besought  the  Abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth  that  architects  might  be  sent  to  him  to  erect  among  his 
people  a  stone  church  in  the  Roman  style.  The  request  was  granted. 
The  monks  were  not  only  architects  but  builders  and  masons.  So  en- 
thusiastically did  Ratgar,  an  abbot  of  Fulda,  undertake  building 
enterprises  of  various  sorts  that  his  overworked  monks  were  forced 
into  revolt. 

The  monasteries  were  especially  serviceable  in  the  protection 
they  afforded  to  the  more  artistic  crafts.  In  them  the  art  of  copy- 
ing and  illuminating  manuscripts  was  brought  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  excellence.  The  arts  of  the  goldsmith  and  silversmith  were  pur- 
sued with  success.  The  "curious  pynne"  worn  by  the  pleasure- 
loving  monk  of  Chaucer's  Prologue  was  a  specimen  of  his  own 
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workmanship.  Monks  who  manifested  unusual  skill  were  per- 
mitted and  even  commanded  to  travel  in  order  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  their  art  (Montalembert,  Monks  of  the  West,  V,  173). 
Montalembert  maintains  that  Benedictine  monasteries  contained 
studios  in  which  the  arts  of  sculpture,  painting,  architecture, 
mosaic,  engraving,  calligraphy,  ivory-carving,  the  mounting  of 
gems,  book-binding  and  ornamentation  in  various  branches  were 
cultivated.  Furthermore,  he  asserts  that  the  teaching  of  these 
arts  constituted  an  essential  feature  of  monastic  educational 
activity,  (ibid,  V,  171-172). 

Something  was  done  in  the  monasteries  also  in  perpetuating 
and  disseminating  knowledge  of  the  industrial  arts  through  the 
writing  and  publication  of  books.  Rogkerus,  a  Benedictine  monk 
at  Helmershausen  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  published  a 
treatise  on  the  industrial  arts  entitled  Diversarum  Artium  Sched- 
ula.  The  purpose  of  the  book  as  stated  in  the  author's  introduc- 
tion is  to  afford  "instruction  in  whatever  Greece  possesses  in  kinds 
and  mixtures  of  various  colors;  whatever  Tuscany  knows  of  in 
mosaic  work,  or  in  variety  of  enamel;  whatever  Arabia  shows 
forth  in  work  of  fusion,  ductility  or  chasing;  whatever  Italy 
ornaments  with  gold  in  diversity  of  vases,  and  sculpture  of  gems 
or  ivory ;  whatever  France  loves  in  a  costly  variety  of  windows ; 
whatever  industrious  Germany  approves  in  work  of  gold,  silver 
or  copper  and  iron,  of  woods  and  stones."  (Theophilus  Rugerus, 
preface,  Hendrie's  translation,  p.  51;  Cunningham,  Western 
Civilization,  II,  277-281). 

It  is  quite  the  rule  for  mediaeval  encyclopaedists  to  place  the 
handicrafts  side  by  side  with  the  liberal  studies  in  their  classifi- 
cation of  the  arts  and  sciences.  According  to  Alcuin,  for  in- 
stance, (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  101,  947)  philosophy  consists  of  logic, 
ethics  and  physics;  physics  again  comprises  mechanics  as  well  as 
arithmetic,  astronomy,  astrology,  medicine,  geometry  and  music. 
Mechanics  is  defined  as  skill  in  the  manual  arts  in  metals,  wood 
and  stone  (Peritia  fabriciae  artis  in  metallis  et  in  lignis  et  in 
lapidibus).  In  the  interesting  allegory  of  Honorius  Augusto- 
dunensis  (Migne,  Patr.  Lat.  172,  1245.)  the  road  to  the  land  of 
wisdom  is  described  as  passing  through  not  only  the  cities  of 
Grammar,  Bhetoric,  Dialectic,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  Music  and 
Astronomy,  but  also  through  the  city  of  Mechanics.    In  this  city. 
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says  Honorius,  the  traveler  is  taught  "all  work  in  metals,  wood, 
marble,  painting,  sculpture  and  all  arts  which  are  carried  on  with 
the  hands.'' 

Hugo  of  St.  Victor  classifies  philosophy  as  theoretical,  practi- 
cal, mechanical  and  logical.  Mechanical  philosophy  includes 
the  seven  sciences  of  wool  manufacture,  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
navigation,  agriculture,  hunting,  medicine  and  gymnastics 
(Migne,  Patr.,  Lat.  176,  752).  With  these  instances  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  crafts  with  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  it  may  be 
interesting  to  compare  one  occurring  in  Langland's  Piers  Plough- 
man:— 

"Gramer  for  girles 

I  garte  first  to  write. 

And  bette  hem  with  a  baleys, 

But  if  they  wold  lerne. 

Of  alle  kynne  craftes 

I  contreved  tooles, 

Of  carpentrie,  of  kerveres. 

And  compased  masons, 

And  lerned  hem  level  and  lyne 

Though  I  loked  dymme."     (w.   5961-5970). 

Book  eleven  of  the  Speculum  Doctrinale  of  Vincent  of  Beauvais 
is  devoted  to  the  "artes  mechanicae",  namely,  those  of  weavers, 
smiths,  armorers,  merchants,  hunters,  soldiers  and  sailors. 

Dunstan,  the  famous  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  was  an  enthusi- 
astic craftsman  in  metal,  wood  and  ivory  (William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  Vita  St  Dunstani,  ix,  262 ;  Stuhles,  Memorials  of  St  Dun- 
stan).  As  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  imposed  upon  the  secu- 
lar clergy  the  duty  of  learning  some  handicraft  in  order  that  they 
might  train  the  youth  of  their  parishes  in  some  form  of  skilled 
labor.  (Canon  LI,  960  A.  D. ;  Johnson,  Laws  and  Canons, 
I,  4422). 

The  spirit  of  democracy  and  industry  which  had  characterized 
the  earlier  Benedictine  monasteries  was  gradually  weakened 
under  the  influence  of  their  increasing  wealth.  By  the 
eleventh  century  the  difference  between  the  monks  or  educated 
members  of  the  monastery  and  the  uneducated  members  begins 
to  widen.     The  influence  of  wealth  upon  monastic  discipline  is 
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reflected  in  Chaucer's  Prologue,  especially  in  his  description  of 
the  monk.  The  monks  occupy  their  time  in  religious  exercises 
and  in  study.  Manual  labor,  at  least  that  of  the  heavier  sort, 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  lay  members  of  the  monastery.  These  lat- 
ter wear  a  different  habit  and  take  their  meals  apart  from  their 
more  aristocratic  brethren.  "The  large  monastic  communities", 
says  Levasseur,  (Hist,  des  Corp.  Guv.  I,  195)  "are  still  great 
industrial  centers  but  the  Benedictine  monks  cease  from  hence- 
forth to  maintain  by  their  example  the  principles  of  the  equality 
of  men  and  the  dignity  of  labor." 

The  period  of  the  decline  of  the  monasteries  as  centers  of  in- 
dustry coincides  with  the  revival  of  commerce  and  industry 
throughout  Western  Europe  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries. 
Along  with  the  centralization  of  population  and  the  extension  of 
commercial  intercourse  there  takes  place  a  change  from  the  do- 
mestic to  the  town  system  of  economy.  Under  the  pressure  of 
increasing  demand  employments  become  specialized,  thus  making 
possible  the  attainment  of  a  higher  degree  of  technical  skill.  Work- 
men engaged  in  the  same  craft  or  in  allied  crafts  organize  for 
the  protection  of  their  common  interests  and  there  rises  into  im- 
portance in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  an  institution 
which  exerts  a  marked  influence  in  standardizing  and  systematiz- 
ing industrial  training,  namely,  the  craft  gild.  Originally  a 
voluntary  association  of  workingmen,  it  gradually  attains  the 
status  of  a  corporation  possessing  some  degree  of  recognized  auth- 
ority in  matters  pertaining  to  the  handicrafts.  Those  employed 
in  any  particular  branch  of  industry  were  gradually  more  and 
more  definitely  differentiated  into  three  classes,  the  apprentices 
who  were  learning  the  trade,  the  fellows,  bachelors  or  companions 
who  had  learned  it  but  were  working  for  wages,  and  the  masters 
who  were  conducting  business  of  their  own. 

It  is  because  of  the  influence  of  the  craft  gilds  in  increasing 
the  efiiciency  of  apprenticeship  as  a  system  of  industrial  training 
that  they  deserve  some  attention  in  any  survey  of  the  development 
of  methods  of  industrial  education.  For  a  large  proportion  of 
the  youth  of  Western  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and  following  cen- 
turies the  period  of  apprenticeship  to  a  craft  was  par  excellence 
the  period  of  education.  "The  old  English  education,"  says 
Eroude,  "was  the  apprenticeship  system."    (Quoted  by  Watson, 
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Beginnings  of  the  Teaching  &c  xlii).  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
writers  on  school  education  to  derive  suggestion  from  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  master  craftsman.  Comenius,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  reminds  school  teachers,  for  instance,  that  "Artisans  do 
not  detain  their  apprentices  with  theories,  but  set  them  to  do 
practical  work  at  an  early  stage ;  thus  they  learn  to  forge  by  forg- 
ing, to  carve  by  carving,  to  paint  by  painting.  . .  .  Mechanics  do 
not  begin  by  drumming  rules  into  their  apprentices.  They  take 
them  into  the  workshop  and  bid  them  look  at  the  work  that  has 
been  produced,  and  then,  when  they  wish  to  imitate  this  they 
place  tools  in  their  hands  and  show  them  how  they  should  be 
used  and  held.  Then  if  they  make  mistakes  they  give  them  ad- 
vice and  correct  them,  often  more  by  example  than  by  mere  words, 
and,  as  the  fa^ts  show,  the  novices  easily  succeed  in  their  imita- 
tion." (Gt.  Didactic,  chap.  xxi).  Similarly  Obadiah  Walker  in 
his  work  "Of  Education,''  says,  "In  manual  arts  the  master  first 
showeth  his  apprentice  what  he  is  to  do ;  next  works  it  himself  in  his 
presence  and  gives  him  rules  and  then  sets  him  to  work." 
(Quoted  in  Watson,  Beginners  of  Teaching  of  Modern  Subjects 
&c  xli). 

(To  he  concluded  in  March) 


Dickens  and  the  Lawyer 

By  H.  Meeian  Allen,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

|]iiiinuiiiiQiiiiiiiiiiiic|x  BECOMES  very  apparent  in  reading  the  works 
I  I    of  Dickens  that  he  shares  with  Edmund  Burke  a 

111  lively  dislike  for  lawyers.  In  "Little  Dorrit",  he 
i  I    speaks  of  Bar,   an  allegoric  travesty  of  the  pro- 

l^,,,, idiiiiiiiiiiikI   fession,   as  a  "busy  bee"  who  "had   a  verdict  to 

I  I    get  tomorrow  against  evidence  and  was  improving 

I  I    the  shining  hours  in  setting  snares  for  the  gentle- 

*^""""""°""'' '*   men  of  the  jury."     Sam  Weller  is  made  to  voice 

a  caustic  comment  when  he  says  "Battledore  and  Shuttlecock's 
a  werry  good  game,  when  you  an't  the  shuttlecock  and  two  law- 
yers the  battledores,  in  which  case  it  gets  too  excitin  to  be  pleas- 
ant." In  "The  Battle  of  Life,"  Snitchey  asks  of  Doctor  Jeddler, 
"What  do  you  call  law?"  "A  joke,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "Did 
you  ever  go  to  law?"  asked  Mr.  Snitchey.  "Never,"  replied  the 
Doctor.  "If  you  ever  do,"  said  Mr.  Snitchey,  "perhaps  you'll  alter 
that  opinion."  In  "Bleak  House,"  he  has  this  to  say:  "The  one 
great  principle  of  the  English  law  is  to  make  business  for  itself. 
There  is  no  other  principle  distinctly,  certainly,  and  consistently 
maintained  through  all  its  narrow  turnings.  Viewed  by  this 
light  it  becomes  a  coherent  scheme,  and  not  the  monstrous  maze 
the  laity  are  apt  to  think  it.  Let  them  but  once  clearly  perceive 
that  its  grand  principle  is  to  make  business  for  itself  at  their 
expense,  and  surely  they  will  cease  to  grumble." 

We  can  only  explain  this  antipathy  of  Dickens  to  the  profes- 
sion on  the  ground  that  his  early  association  with  it  in  a  lawyer's 
office  proved  very  uncongenial,  and  that  this  unpleasant  memory 
encouraged  him  to  judge  the  law  generally  by  the  delays  and  de- 
fects in  the  Chancery  Jurisdiction,  the  notoriety  of  which  occa- 
sioned comment  and  legislative  action  in  his  time,  and  by  what 
he  saw  and  heard  of  Old  Bailey  methods.  His  was  a  very  keenly 
sympathetic  nature  for  the  suffering  and  oppressed,  and  he  was 
not  inclined  to  view  judicially  any  institution  or  course  which 
impressed  him  as  taking  advantage  of  those  who  needed  protec- 
tion and  had  a  right  to  demand  it.    Profoundly  as  one  may  admire 
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Dickens,  and  class  him  as  a  very  great  writer,  the  fact  remains 
that  his  prejudices  were  deep,  and  they,  in  very  great  measure, 
controlled  and  fashioned  his  wonderful  transitions  from  humor 
to  pathos.  Thus  it  is  that  we  discover  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
in  character  delineation,  —  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  we  often 
close  the  book  and  take  leave  of  the  personnel  with  mixed  feelings 
of  delight  at  the  strong  individuality  of  the  writer  and  irritation 
that  he  has  presented  to  us  so  little  of  convincing  character  draw- 
ing in  the  story.  His  humor  and  spleen  sport  here  and  there 
among  his  people,  bringing  out  and  accentuating  minor  points 
and  idiosyncracies,  but  rarely  leaving  the  main  body  of  the  pic- 
ture otherwise  than  uncolored  and  undeveloped.  We  have  in 
the  main  a  nondescript  trick  of  humor  —  little  more.  Potent 
illustrations  of  this  criticism  can  be  found  in  studying  his  va- 
rious creations  of  a  lawyer;  and  as  the  scope  of  this  article  does 
not  comprehend  a  general  analysis,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to 
them. 

Beginning  with  "Bleak  House",  we  find  that  Tulkinghom  is 
as  close  as  Dickens  ever  got  to  the  conception  of  dignity,  strength 
and  probity  in  a  lawyer,  and  yet  he  falls  very  short  of  a  consistent 
and  realistic  picture.  The  character,  as  a  whole,  is  artificial,  and 
impresses  one  largely  as  a  theatrical  incident  to  introduce  and 
maintain  the  tragic  life  story  of  Lady  Dedlock,  and  to  intensify 
the  patrician  individualism  of  Sir  Liecester  Dedlock.  He  is 
supposed  to  typify  the  English  family  solicitor,  but  we  question 
whether  there  ever  was  a  lawyer  quite  so  heavy  and  unnecessarily 
mysterious  as  Tulkinghorn,  and,  from  the  time,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  book,  where  Lady  Dedlock  unwittingly  gives  the  first  in- 
dication to  him  of  a  hidden  page  in  her  life,  through  the  recog- 
nition of  the  handwriting  of  a  paper  presented  to  her  by  him,  and 
her  spoken  curiosity  concerning  it,  to  the  moment  of  his  death, 
he  is  more  of  a  venomous,  malicious,  busy-body  than  a  keen  skilful 
lawyer.  There  is  nothing  human  about  Tulkinghorn.  Could 
Dickens  have  got  away  from  his  prejudice,  and  could  he  have 
otherwise  constructed  his  plot,  he  would  have  probably  filled  in 
this  bare  outline  of  lawyerlike  dignity  and  reserve  with  qual- 
ities distinctly  antagonistic  to  keeping  alive  and  in  the  open  fam- 
ily secrets,  the  revelation  of  which  could  do  no  possible  good. 

Vholes  is  an  oily,  unscrupulous  practitioner  in  the  Chancery 
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Courts.  He  is  a  hypocrite,  he  cants,  and  he  is  very  common  and 
ugly.  Altogether,  he  is  very  unreal,  and  there  is  nothing  pro- 
nounced about  him  as  a  lawyer.  Conversation  Kenge  is  strong 
evidence  of  Dickens'  tendency  to  sacrifice  a  convincing  picture 
to  humor  and  prejudice.  He  was  a  gentleman  and  could  very 
well  have  performed  his  part  in  the  story  as  a  distinctive  type  of 
an  educated,  dignified  equity  lawyer,  but  there  is  no  rounding  out 
process  visible.  He  is  dismissed  with  humorous  sneers,  and  you 
have  a  likeness  which  reveals  him  "as  enjoying  beyond  everything 
the  sound  of  his  own  voice,"  and  as  a  blind  and  rather  silly  devo- 
tee to  Chancery  methods.  The  rest  is  a  colorless  void.  These 
lawyers  are  either  portly,  cadaverous,  or  little  and  dried  up.  The 
description  is  general,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  idea  of  in- 
tellect is  either  never  suggested  or  very  lightly  hinted  at.  In 
"Pickwick  Papers",  Perker  was  a  "little  high  dried  man  with  a 
dark  squeezed  up  face,"  quick  and  nervous.  He  is  one  of  the 
rare  instances  of  a  consistent  character  drawing  with  an  atmo- 
sphere of  reality  about  it.  This  is  quite  a  good  study  of  a  general 
attorney,  conscientious  and  loyal.  Dodson  and  Fogg  are  simply 
mean,  low,  tricky  men,  and  Brass  is  a  moral  derelict,  and  we 
should  hardly  be  invited  to  consider  them  as  ordinary  legal  types. 
Snubbin  is  a  good  study  of  temperament.  It  is  the  only  in- 
stance we  know  of  in  which  Dickens  has  given  us  a  tangible  sug- 
gestion of  eminence  in  the  legal  profession.  Barring  the  exaggera- 
tion of  physical  description,  —  which  contains  a  "boiled  eye",  in 
addition  to  the  inevitable  sallow  complexion,  the  sketch  is  rather 
convincing.  We  have  here  a  leader  of  the  Bar  increasing  his 
importance  by  wrapping  his  personality  in  mystery  and  making 
himself  very  hard  to  get  at,  but  we  have  also  the  trained  thinker 
with  the  habit  of  abstraction  so  common  to  the  thinker,  and  so 
disconcerting  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  talk  to  him  upon  a  subject 
foreign  to  his  thoughts.  We  find  ourselves  regretting  that  the 
case  of  Bardell  V.  Pickwick  was  so  poor  a  one  for  the  defendant 
that  Snubbin  was  not  encouraged  to  do  very  much.  What  little 
he  did  do,  however,  was  lawyer-like.  In  this  connection,  we  might 
say  that  this  conception  of  a  trial  is  misleading,  and  is  evidently 
intended  to  cast  ridicule  and  doubt  upon  court  methods.  The 
attitude  of  the  judge,  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses,  and  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  court  room  are  all  more  or  less  bur- 
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lesques.  It  is  hard  to  give  a  convincing  picture  of  a  trial  in  print, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  has  it  been  done.  We  may  except,  however, 
in  favor  of  the  trial  scene  in  "Ten  Thousand  a  Year." 

One  very  good  touch  in  Pickwick's  trial  is  when  Snubbin  tried 
to  save  Phunky,  his  junior,  from  a  horrible  mistake  in  cross- 
examination  by  winking  at  him  at  the  right  moment  in  which  to 
sit  down,  but  the  unfortunate  junior  failed  to  take  the  hint  and, 
as  lawyers  sometimes  do,  sat  down  too  late.  Solomon  Pell  is  a 
study  of  the  type  of  lawyer  who  hangs  around  the  courts,  and 
gathers  in  what  crumbs  he  can  get  from  the  poorer  classes.  The 
harmless  assurance  and  vanity  of  the  man,  together  with  a  certain 
cheap  kind  of  ability,  are  combined  into  an  amusing  character- 
ization if  not  an  especially  convincing  one. 

In  the  "Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  Stryver  is  a  picture  of  the  stri- 
dent, pushing,  bull-dozing  trial  attorney.  Like  so  much  of  Dick- 
ens' character  work,  as  has  been  said,  he  is  not  sufficiently  devel- 
oped and  colored  to  leave  an  enduring  impression  upon  the  reader's 
mind.  But  the  author  was  more  successful  when,  in  "Great  Ex- 
pectations", he  drew  Jaggers.  In  him  we  have  a  great  pen  paint- 
ing of  the  shrewd,  combative,  bull-dozing,  but  very  human,  cross- 
examiner  of  the  criminal  courts.  The  utter  demoralization  to 
which  he  reduced  Wopsle  and  his  companions  at  the  "Three  Jolly 
Bargemen";  the  execution  he  committed  by  "throwing  his  fore- 
finger" at  a  witness;  his  summary  methods  of  dealing  with  his 
clients,  and  getting  rid  of  troublesome  and  talkative  ones  by 
threatening  that  "Wemmick  shall  give  you  your  money  back"; 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  exhibited  in  getting  a  witness 
ready  for  a  doubtful  case,  —  all  these  are  cleverly  drawn  and 
cleverly  united.  In  "David  Copperfield",  Spenlow,  like  Kenge, 
is  sacrificed  to  Dickens'  sense  of  humor  and  one  gets  no  idea  of 
the  lawyer  from  him.  Jorkins  is  a  mere  incident,  a  humorous 
character  foil  to  Spenlow.  In  the  "Battle  of  Life",  Snitchey 
and  Craggs  are  purely  grotesque;  and  Sidney  Carton  in  "The 
Tale  of  Two  Cities",  Grewgious  in  "Edwin  Drood",  Traddles, 
Wickfield,  Uriah  Heep  in  "David  Copperfield",  and  Bintray  in 
"The  Uncommercial  Traveller",  are  not  contemplated  otherwise 
than  as  links  in  the  various  stories  in  which  they  appear.  The 
lawyers  of  Dickens,  we  must  admit,  are,  as  a  rule,  narrow,  dull 
and  common-place,  and  are  drawn  largely  from  mediocrity  and 
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low  life.  Dickens  was  born  in  1812  and  died  in  1870.  He 
lived,  therefore,  in  a  period  influenced  by  great  and  honorable 
names,  —  names  representing  broad  mentality,  and  he  could  very 
well  have  given  us  studies  of  a  fine  and  real  type  of  lawyer.  Sir 
Charles  Russell  who  attained  fame  during  the  active  manhood  of 
Dickens,  was  a  great  lawyer  and  a  mighty  cross-examiner.  Lord 
Eldon,  who  died  in  1838,  and  who  was  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, was  noted  for  his  learning  and  the  profound  and  righteous 
character  of  his  judgments.  Lord  Stowell,  his  brother,  who 
died  in  1836,  and  who  was  a  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
for  thirty  years,  was  also  famous  as  a  jurist.  Lord  Erskine,  who 
died  in  1823,  was  one  of  the  Lord  Chancellors.  He  combined 
great  elegance  of  figure  and  manner,  and  was  a  very  great  jury 
lawyer.  His  conduct  of  the  defence  in  important  libel  suits, 
when  the  libel  law  in  England  invested  the  defendant  with  very 
few  rights,  was  able  and  masterly,  as  was  his  conduct  of  the  cases 
of  the  Eevolutionists  of  1794,  —  Home  Took,  Hardy,  and  others. 
In  his  defence  of  Hadfield  for  shooting  at  George  III,  he  gave 
an  entirely  new  construction  of  the  defence  of  insanity,  and,  de- 
parting from  the  narrow  test  of  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  he 
widened  the  scope  and  made  the  test  delusion  and  uncontrollable 
impulse.  The  great  speech  of  Erskine  in  this  trial  has  in  great 
measure  influenced  the  treatment  of  insanity  as  a  defence  to  crime 
both  in  England  and  many  of  our  states. 

John  Philpot  Curran,  who  died  in  1817,  was  a  leader  of  the 
Irish  Bar,  a  master  of  the  rolls  of  Ireland,  and  ranked  as  a  jury 
lawyer  with  Erskine.  Lord  Lyndhurst  died  well  along  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  was  also  a  great  lawyer,  attaining  the 
Lord  Chancellorship  of  England.  Lord  Denman,  famed  for  his 
speech  in  defence  of  Queen  Caroline,  was,  through  his  talents, 
made  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  about  1838.  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly,  who  died  in  1818,  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected  by 
Eldon  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  man.  He  was,  among  other  prominent 
acts  of  his  life,  identified  with  the  reform  of  the  criminal  law  of 
England.  Romilly's  name  suggests  that  of  James  Scarlett,  Lord 
Abinger,  who  died  about  1836,  for  they  were  intimate  friends. 
He  was  a  wonderful  cross-examiner  and  a  great  verdict  winner. 
Lord  Ellenborough,  who  died  in  1818,  had  talents  of  the  most 
commanding  character.    Lastly,  in  Dickens^  time,  the  memories  of 
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Camden  and  Mansfield  were  still  potent  in  English  jurisprudence. 
Thus  we  see  that  this  undoubtedly  fascinating  writer  was,  to 
say  the  least,  disingenuous  in  his  treatment  of  the  lawyer.  The 
latter  has  been  the  source  of  jest  and  criticism  throughout  the 
ages,  and  it  has  been  the  custom  to  associate  him  with  extortion, 
self-interest  and  general  unscrupulous  trickery.  Yet  the  undis- 
puted growth  and  development  of  society  is  the  very  best  evidence 
we  can  find  of  the  salutary  influence  of  law  and  lawyers.  While 
it  is  very  true  that  much  exists  that  is  bad  in  society  and  that  some 
lawyers  do  not  measure  up  to  the  abstract  nobility  of  their  chosen 
work,  still  it  is  always  wise,  before  condemning,  to  see  whether 
the  general  trend  of  both  is  not  constantly  upward  and  not  down- 
ward. Optimism  is  the  bright  particular  star  of  progress.  In 
this  spirit,  we  find  that  the  lawyer  is  more  apt  than  not  to  be  a  man 
living  up  to  the  noblest  traditions  of  his  profession ;  of  broad  views 
and  sympathies  obtained  through  the  earnest  study  of  books  and 
men,  and  one  who  with  a  true  and  progressive  spirit  does  his  part 
towards  the  interpretation  of  constitutional  rights  and  the  guard- 
ing of  them. 
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Some  Present  Methods  of  Dealing  with  Defi- 
cient Children  in  a  Public  School 

Annis  M.  Stukges,  I^ewton  Centee,  Mass. 

f  """"""°""""""'f  NTIL  within  a  comparatively  few  years  the  solution 
I  _  _  I  of  the  problem  of  the  deficient  child  was  under- 
I  III  taken  only  by  certain  individuals  for  some  reason 
I       ^^      I    especially  interested  in  such  cases,  or  by  private 

^liiiiiiiiiiiiaii iiiiic$   schools   and   state   institutions   founded   for   these 

I  i    boys  and  girls,   unfortunate  in  their  heritage  of 

I  I    mind  and  body. 

^jiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiniiiic^  Although  the  number  of  such  schools  and  insti- 
tutions has  increased  surprisingly,  they  can  by  no  means  accom- 
modate the  rapidly  growing  number  of  deficient  children. 

Certain  cities  have  recognized  this  fact  and  have  recently 
established  in  their  public  school  system  a  room  or  rooms,  desig- 
nated \isually  as  the  Ungraded  or  Special  Class,  set  apart  for  the 
training  of  these  particular  children. 

In  the  city  of  IN'ewton,  Massachusetts,  such  a  school  was  started 
five  years  ago,  and  this  article  describes  some  of  the  methods 
used  in  the  work  there. 

In  a  special  school  one  will  find  children  of  varying  ages  and 
inabilities.  Here,  especially,  the  individual  child's  needs  have 
to  be  found  and  then  met.  His  capabilities,  unknown  oftentimes 
to  his  own  parents,  and  unrealized  by  himself,  must  be  brought 
to  light  and  then  developed. 

The  majority  of  the  children  are  proven  to  be  physically  handi- 
capped; therefore  their  slowness  or  perhaps  even  the  lack  of 
mental  development. 

As  soon  as  a  child  enters  the  school,  his  physical  condition 
is  examined.  By  careful  questions  and  games,  what  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  eating  and  drinking  can  be  found  out  His  home  en- 
vironment is  inquired  into.  Many  times  it  can  be  changed  by  a 
few  suggestions  in  school  and  in  talks  with  the  parents. 

If  he  is  paralyzed  in  one  or  more  limbs,  exercises,  drills,  games 
and  manual  work  are  given  to  make  the  child  use  these  muscles 
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and  get  control  over  them.  The  larger  ones  are  first  developed. 
Some  children  have  to  learn  to  grasp,  then  hold,  blocks,  spools, 
and  toys,  before  being  able  to  take  the  smaller  reed  and  raphia, 
and  finally,  needle  and  thread.  Co-ordination  of  eye  and  muscle; 
of  will  and  muscle,  are  sought  after. 

Perhaps  the  backwardness  is  due  wholly  to  defective  hearing. 
The  child  is  then  placed  in  the  best  position  for  hearing  what  he 
is  expected  to  hear.  But  if  something,  all  of  which  he  can't  dis- 
tinctly catch,  is  being  taught  to  the  others,  let  him  meanwhile  do 
something  else  which  he  can  do,  rather  than  strive  to  get  a  result 
which  must  be  imperfect.  He  is,  as  far  as  possible,  taught  by 
sight  rather  than  by  sound. 

Poor  eye-sight  is  common.  If  the  parents  are  told  about  it, 
they  are  usually  willing  to  do  whatever  is  suggested  when  once 
they  know  what  ought  to  be  done  and  how  to  get  it  done.  The 
eyes  are  tested  and  praper  glasses  worn.  But  if,  with  glasses, 
the  eyes  are  still  below  normal,  we  require  little  constant  use  of  the 
eyes.  We  make  all  work  large  at  first,  and  adapted  to  the  child's 
own  particular  deficiency.  He  is  allowed  to  learn  much  by  oral 
work. 

Poor  teeth  are  universal.  This  also  is  carried  to  the  parents 
and  their  cooperation  won. 

Speech  defects  are  often  found.  If  it  can  be  brought  about, 
the  child  is  examined  for  adenoids  and  enlarged  tonsils.  Then, 
much  drill  work  in  sounding  and  deep  breathing  is  given.  Every 
word  must  be  uttered  distinctly  before  being  accepted  by  the 
teacher,  or  the  child  will  lapse  into  making  sounds  intelligible 
enough  to  himself  and  to  those  familiar  with  him,  but  not  dis- 
tinct to  others. 

Sometimes  the  face  and  hands  are  far  from  presentable.  Then 
we  let  such  compare  himself  with  one  who  is  good  in  personal 
care  and  appearance.  Opportunity  is  given  at  school  to  '^clean 
up."  Soon  his  pride  will  be  aroused:  he  will  surprise  us  by 
his  shiny  appearance.  Clothing  means  much  to  these  people,  and 
a  new  suit,  pair  of  shoes,  tie,  dress  or  ribbon,  is  always  noticed 
and  admired  by  teacher  and  fellow  pupils. 

After  we  have  gained  the  child's  confidence  and  liking,  we 
test  his  mental  age  as  far  as  Binet's  test  —  the  best  known  for 
this  work  —  will  prove.     For  example,  a  child  may  be  ten  years 
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old,  but  developed  only  to  six  years  in  mind.     "If  so,  why  so?" 
is  asked,  and  the  child  is  studied  with  this  in  mind. 

From  the  very  first  day  he  enters,  something  is  expected  and 
demanded  of  each  child.  Though  the  standard  at  the  beginning 
may  be  very  low,  exactness  is  required.  We  make  the  standard 
continually  the  highest  one  the  child  can  reach,  because  the 
higher  his  aim,  the  more  nearly  will  the  child  reach  it.  If 
expected  and  allowed  to  do  poor,  slovenly  work,  he  never  will  do 
aught  else.  All  work  must  be  within  his  capability,  but  he  is 
expected  to  finish  every  task  assigned,  never  having  a  task  im- 
possible for  him  to  do,  but  growing  more  difficult  as  he  improves. 

His  needs  are  peculiar,  and  every  device  is  resorted  to  in  order 
to  discover  his  possibilities*  There  is  no  child  who  gets  into 
school,  who  cannot  learn  something.  True,  we  repeat,  it  may  be 
only  the  simplest  things,  and  must  often  be  most  uphill  work. 
But  when  he  once  finds  himself  doing  a  thing  and  doing  it  well, 
the  dullest  child  gains  his  ovni  self-respect,  a  great  help  for  future 
effort. 

If  we  find  one  more  auditory  minded  than  visual,  he  is  allowed 
to  learn  his  reading,  spelling  and  all  memory  work,  by  going 
into  a  room  where  he  can  say  them  aloud.  E,  a  boy,  now  goes 
into  the  work-room  to  study  his  spelling,  and  lately  has  been 
observed  to  take  a  sewed  basket  which  he  is  making,  to  work  on 
at  the  same  time. 

If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  one  is  found  to  be  motor-minded, 
rather  than  intellectual,  much  time  can  be  spent  on  work  with 
the  hands.  In  all  these  lines  we  try  to  find  such  work  as  will  be 
interesting  and  practical,  as  well  as  educational.  A,  B,  C,  and  D 
were  partially  paralyzed :  there  was  very  little  use  of  the  left  hand, 
and  that  little  was  difficult  and  clumsy,  yet  each  has  made  for  his 
own  use  a  presentable  lunch  basket,  used  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction and  pride.  It  took  hours  of  painstaking  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  child,  but  the  result  meant  less  awkward  hands  and  fingers, 
more  active  minds,  continual  interests,  and  best  of  all,  happy 
faces. 

W.  and  J.,  careless,  inefficient  and  hasty,  are  learning  self- 
control  and  concentration  by  knitting  slippers  for  Christmas. 
These  two  boys  made  their  own  knitting-needles  in  the  work-room. 
The  girls  are  trained  to  keep  their  buttons  sewed  on,  rips  mended, 
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etc.,  while  they  make  bean  bags,  curtains,  covers  and  other  things 
used  at  school.  If  they  express  a  desire  to  make  anything  for  the 
home  use,  every  effort  is  made  to  have  them  do  that  thing. 

Every  child  is  allowed  to  spend  considerable  of  his  time  on  that 
which  he  can  do  best,  but  before  it  is  decided  what  he  shall  or 
shall  not  do,  he  is  tried  in  all  lessons  and  different  kinds  of  manual 
work.  Sometimes  it  takes  few,  sometimes  many  weeks  or  months 
for  the  teacher  to  know  what  a  child  can  or  can't  do,  but  when  his 
capability  is  learned,  then  the  greater  part  of  the  training  is 
given  with  that  in  mind. 

This  may  take  long  months,  and  often  the  pupil  will,  in  a  short 
time,  be  obliged  to  go  out  to  earn  his  own  living.  In  that  case 
we  try  to  find  what  his  future  work  will  or  might  be,  if  he  were 
fitted,  and  prepare  him,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  for  that  line  of 
work. 

Our  people  may  never  do  great  work,  but  each  one  can  learn 
to  do  some  one  thing,  and  if  by  constant  repetition  he  is  able  to 
learn  to  do  that  well,  there  will  be  a  demand  for  his  services,  by 
which  he  will  be  so  much  the  nearer  the  self-support  necessary  for 
his  life. 

When  the  reasoning  power  is  weak,  the  machine-like  ability  is 
the  stronger.  The  superintendent  of  a  large  institution  says  "Many 
a  feeble-minded  person  makes  the  best  helper,  because  if  once 
trained  to  a  certain  duty,  he  unvaryingly  does  that  duty  the  same 
way."  Our  problem  in  a  special  class  is  to  find  what  the  child 
can  do  that  will  be  of  marketable  value  in  the  community  in 
which  he  is  to  live. 

We  feel  that  the  child  need  not  be  isolated  because  he  is  unlike 
those  we  call  normal:  he  can  be  led  to  become  like  his  normal 
companions,  if  not  in  every  respect,  at  least  in  many.  Of  course 
we  do  not  mean  a  child  who  is  strictly  an  institutional  case,  but 
we  do  mean  those  who  would  become  a  menace  to  society,  and 
institutional  cases  if  neglected. 

The  border-line  cases  are  many  and  the  special  school  has  to 
deal  with  these,  trying  to  help  those  who  can  approach  normality, 
the  aim  being  to  fit  every  child  to  be  happy  in  his  own  world,  to 
be  useful  to  himself,  and  helpful  to  those  about  him. 

If,  under  training,  it  is  proved  that  there  is  some  subject  in 
which  he  can  do  average  normal  work  —  in  some  cases  better  than 
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average  normal  has  been  done  —  for  that  subject  he  is  put  into 
a  grade  and  into  that  grade  where  his  years  or  size  would  naturally 
place  him,  if  he  can  possibly  do  the  work. 

He  finds  that  really  there  is  something  he  can  do  like  others. 
He  gradually  becomes  more  self-assertive,  less  self-conscious,  and 
dares  to  be  one  among  a  large  class,  without  his  deficiencies  being 
painfully  in  evidence. 

He  now  has  a  motive  in  addition  to  that  of  doing  well  in  his 
own  room.  He  feels  the  desire,  always  one's  strongest  incentive, 
to  appear  as  well  as  those  with  whom  he  now  comes  in  contact. 

When  the  lesson  is  over  he  goes  back  to  his  own  room  where 
special  help  and  attention  are  given  to  those  studies  in  which  he  is 
weak.  And  he  realizes  his  own  weakness  now  even  more  than 
ever  before  and  is  eager  to  work  to  overcome  it  so  that  he  may  go 
into  a  grade  in  some  other  study.  The  result  is  noticeable  in  all 
his  work  in  his  school  and  home. 

The  first  experiment  along  this  line,  it  must  be  confessed,  was 
tried  with  but  little  faith,  due  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
boy.  A  was  an  overgrown  lad  of  fifteen  years,  exceedingly  self- 
conscious,  difiident  to  the  point  of  desperation.  Visitors  were  an 
agony  to  him,  and  for  many  weeks  he  could  not  be  induced  to  re- 
cite in  any  way  if  any  were  present.  To  get  him  to  go  into  the 
hall  with  the  whole  school  for  assembly  was  the  most  difficult 
task  in  the  teacher's  work.  He  simply  would  not  do  it.  Exceed- 
ingly self-willed  and  stubborn,  he  had  literally  fought  against 
learning,  for  he  had  never  learned  at  home  what  it  meant  to  obey, 
and  when  something  difficult  or  new  was  suspected  by  him  to  be 
given  for  his  work  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  truant.  He 
enjoyed  arithmetic,  so  was  allowed  to  do  much  of  it,  getting 
ahead  of  all  the  others.  That  so  pleased  him  that  he  requested  to 
study  history  and  geography.  He  could  and  did  have  both,  and 
recited  intelligently,  if  there  was  no  visitor. 

He  now  stayed  faithfully  in  the  school,  doing  all  that  the  teacher 
desired.  He  was  excellent  in  writing,  drawing  and  basketry,  but, 
strange  to  say,  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  wood  work 
for  many  months,  because,  as  he  confessed  to  the  boys,  he  was 
"afraid  of  the  tools."  When  he  did  become  familiar  with  the 
work,  his  ambitions  exceeded  all  our  hopes  and  even  knowledge 
sometimes.     Later  we  began  to  feel  that  he  must  be  tried  with 
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other  children  of  normal  ability,  for  lie  was  getting  so  large  and 
old  that  his  school  days  must  soon  end,  and  a  place  for  his  future 
needs  must  be  found.  So  sloyd,  down  in  the  main  manual  train- 
ing room  was  suggested  to  him.  He  was  ready  to  try  and  a  place 
was  found  for  him  with  the  eighth  grade.    He  made  good  there. 

Then  history  in  the  seventh  grade,  that  being  the  study  and 
grade  where  he  could  best  fit  his  ability  and  age  to  that  of  normals, 
was  suggested.  It  took  considerable  persuasion  to  make  him  will- 
ing to  go  into  this  class,  he  so  dreaded  facing  the  children.  But 
the  trial  was  made.  The  teacher  of  this  grade  was  most  tactful. 
At  first  A  was  unnoticed,  except  by  a  pleasant  nod  of  recognition. 
Much  volunteer  work  was  called  for.  Gradually  A's  hand  guard- 
edly crept  upwards:  later  he  was  called  upon.  His  written  work 
had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been  good.  In  his  own  room  he  now  felt 
quite  important.  He  always  tried  to  get  the  best  marks  in  all 
lines  of  work.  He  volunteered  one  day  that  he  "didn't  mind  those 
fellows ;  they  didn't  know  it  all ;  their  lessons  were  easy  enough." 
He  "guessed  he  could  do  geography  with  them."  Then  he  asked 
to  have  their  grammar  work  in  his  own  room  until  he  caught  up. 
The  seventh,  or  any  other  grade,  could  never  be  his  proper  place 
in  school,  but  the  right  spirit  was  now  there.  He  went  to  the 
Independent  Industrial  School,  where  he  has  been  for  two  years, 
a  trusted,  interested  worker. 

B  went  into  a  fifth  grade  for  geography  only.  After  a  little 
lie  wished  to  try  the  arithmetic.  His  teacher  felt  that  he  could 
do  it  and  the  grade  teacher,  after  the  geography  experiment,  was 
most  willing  he  should  come.  He  did,  and  stayed.  'Next  he  tried 
reading,  one  of  his  weakest  studies.  This,  too,  was  a  success.  In 
a  few  months  he  was  in  the  grade  altogether.  He  has  never  re- 
turned to  the  special  room. 

Of  course  we  do  not  expect  to  get  many  into  a  grade  wholly, 
but  we  do  hope  to  get  all  into  a  grade  for  some  work. 

I,  was  poor  in  writing,  spelling  and  reading.  He  tried  each 
day  faithfully,  progressing  slowly  because  of  defective  eyesight. 
At  story-telling  time  he  was  thoroughly  awake.  He  was  permitted 
to  go  into  the  fourth  grade  for  story  and  oral  language  work.  It 
was  carefully  explained  to  him  that  he  couldn't  do  the  other  work 
because  he  was  so  lacking  in  the  spelling  and  reading.     He  is 
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working  very  hard  at  home  now,  in  addition  to  the  school,  and  will 
soon  be  able  to  take  another  study  in  the  grade. 

X,  a  boy  with  much  latent  ability  his  teacher  believed,  seemed 
unable  to  concentrate  sufficiently  to  make  the  progress  he  ought, 
considering  the  individual  attention  given  to  him.  He  was  good 
in  all  lines  of  manual  work,  much  of  which  was  given  him.  It 
was  arranged  for  him  to  go  to  the  large  manual-training  room 
and  to  be  tried  in  printing.  His  first  exclamation,  when  told, 
was,  ^'But  I  don't  know  how  to  spell  well  enough  to  print!" 
"True,"  was  the  answer,  *'but  now  don't  you  see  that  it's  up  to  you 
to  learn  more  than  ever  ?"  Printing  itself  was  no  trouble  to  him. 
In  fact,  he  did  so  well,  and  appeared  so  normal  in  all  the  work 
that  the  teacher  in  charge  said,  "I  don't  see  why  that  boy  is  in  a 
special  room."  The  reading  and  spelling  tell  a  different  tale. 
But  —  they  are  improving  rapidly  now.  He  has  gone  into  the 
sixth  grade  for  history  lately. 

W  and  Y  were  very  good  in  gymnastics.  They  had  no  physical 
defects,  therefore  W  was  sent  to  a  sixth  A  grade,  while  Y,  still 
better,  is  in  a  seventh  for  these  exercises.  W  is  also  in  the  same 
sixth  A  grade  for  reading. 

A  girl  who  may  never  learn  arithmetic  beyond  the  simplest 
combinations,  can  do  excellent  sewing  and  is  most  painstaking  in 
cooking.  She  spends  much  time  in  the  sewing  classes,  learning  all 
the  work  of  the  courses.  She  takes  cooking  lessons  with  girls  of 
her  own  age.  She  comes  back  to  the  special  room,  feeling  proud 
and  self-respecting. 

'No  one  in  the  whole  room  feels  that  he  has  no  chance,  provided 
he  will  do  his  best,  but  all  wish  to  go  higher  than  they  ever  before 
thought  possible. 


Vocational  or  Cultural  Education — Which  ? 
The  Amherst  Idea 

By  Duane  Mowky,  Fokmekly  Member  of  the  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin,  Board  of  Education. 

♦= iiMainiiiiiniit|  jjE  growing  tendency  towards  the  intensely  practical 

"  "in  education,  and  the  growing  tendency  away  from 

the  purely  chimerical  in  the  same  field,  does  not 
and  cannot  promote  the  general  welfare.  Educa- 
§3uiiiiiHHic3iiiHiiiiiiic^  ^^^^  means  something  more  than  a  mere  livelihood, 
I  I    or  the  intelligent  use  of  methods  to  secure  it.    Edu- 

I  I   cation    means    this,    undoubtedly.      But   it    is    its 

«i>3iiimiiiiiiauiiiiiiiiiic*i>  incidental,  not  primary  significance.  True  educa- 
tion, education  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  must  have  in  mind 
the  individual  and  not  the  thing  he  is  to  do.  This  is,  if  you  please, 
education,  first  of  all,  for  life,  education  which  has  to  do  with 
humanity,  with  communities,  with  states,  and  nations.  This  must 
finally  be  the  education  which  is  championed  and  supported  by  the 
public. 

One  is  naturally  induced  to  inquire  why  is  there  so  much  dis- 
cussion about  vocational  education  ?  Is  the  tendency  in  its  favor 
so  pronounced  as  to  be  dangerous  ?  Well,  the  emphasis  which  is 
placed  upon  an  education  which  will  serve  to  get  a  livelihood  for 
its  possessor,  is  certainly  increasing  with  alarming  rapidity.  The 
talk  is  everywhere  uppermost  how  we  can  provide  our  children 
with  those  things  in  the  schools  which  will  better  serve  them  there- 
after. This  discussion  is  well  nigh  universal.  It  is  always  found 
on  the  programs  of  educational  meetings.  It  crystalizes  into  pro- 
posed legislation  in  many  of  the  states.  It  finds  a  place  in  not 
a  few  courses  of  study  in  our  common  schools  and  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.  It  is  exemplified  in  the  commercial,  manual 
training,  domestic  science,  engineering  and  agricultural  courses. 
Vocational  education  is  "in  the  ,air",  and  deny  it,  or  conceal  it,  we 
cannot. 

There  should  be  no  attempt  made  to  minimize  the  material 
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needs  of  the  individual.  These  are  important  and  necessary.  But 
is  not  a  broad  and  generous  culture  vastly  more  important  to  the 
community  than  the  mere  reaching  out  to  gather  in  the  shekels 
which  in  fairness  and  justice  belong  to  a  less  fortunate,  because 
not  so  shrewd,  brother?  And  ought  not  the  spirit  of  helpfulness 
to  have  greater  emphasis,  rather  than  a  somewhat  well-calculated 
effort  to  absorb  all  within  one's  grasp  ?  It  seems  that  this  must 
be  the  ultimate  outcome  of  all  true  learning. 

One  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  recent  past  is  the  effort  of  some 
of  the  graduate  students  of  Amherst  College  to  urge  upon  the 
trustees  of  that  famous  institution  of  learning  "to  take  a  distinc- 
tive public  position  as  a  representative  of  that  individual  training 
and  general  culture  which  was  once  the  purpose  of  all  American 
colleges."  The  address  urges  the  trustees  to  emphasize  work  in 
the  classics  rather  than  in  the  sciences,  to  equip  men,  not  for  a 
trade  or  profession  but  offer,  instead,  a  liberal  education  which  will 
"stimulate  spiritual  responsibility  for  the  service  of  humanity." 
These  suggestions  have  found  a  generous  response  in  the  governing 
body  of  the  college.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  promising  signs  of 
the  not  far  distant  educational  future,  that  the  return  to  a  purely 
cultural  education,  will  find  its  exemplification  in  this  small  col- 
lege of  New  England. 

The  address  and  the  action  of  the  trustees  has  caused  a  wide- 
spread discussion.  And  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  comments 
are,  almost  altogether  favorable  to  the  action  of  the  trustees.  This 
is  as  it  should  be.  We  need  educational  leaders.  We  need  many 
more  than  are  at  present  available.  "The  Amherst  Idea",  though 
not  new,  offers  possibilities  of  great  moment  to  the  future  welfare 
of  this  country.  The  plan  proposed  should  not  stop  with  Amherst. 
There  are  many  other  institutions  of  learning  which  could  well 
afford  to  incorporate  the  idea  in  the  future  management  of  their 
colleges.  The  small  college,  particularly,  would  seem  to  here  have 
its  opportunity. 

But  ought  a  liberal  education  to  be  confined  to  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  ?  Why  should  not  some  thought  be  given  to 
generous  culture  in  the  public  and  high  schools  of  the  country? 
Why  think  of  the  child  as  a  mere  money-making  machine  before 
lie  has  left  the  grades?  Is  this  to  be  the  ultimate  hope  of  all 
education  in  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  those  children  who  get, 
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at  best,  but  an  imperfect  and  insufficient  education  ?  If  so,  when 
and  where  is  the  spirit  of  hope  to  be  cultivated,  a  hope  for  better 
things  than  were  vouchsafed  to  the  child's  ancestors  ?  In  the  elo- 
quent language  of  the  Amherst  address :  ^There  is  a  training  which 
should  be  undergone  for  the  sake  of  learning  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State."  Some  heed  should  be  given  to  this  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  land,  if  for  no  other  reason,  in  order  to  train  the  child  to  be 
a  better  citizen.    This  is  of  primary  importance  in  a  democracy. 

In  answer  to  some  of  the  foregoing  suggestions,  it  is  said  that 
the  interest  of  the  child  and  his  attendance  at  school  for  a  long 
period  is  impossible;  that  this  so-called  liberal  education,  if  at- 
tempted, means,  practically  no  education  for  the  great  majority  of 
children.  They  will  leave  school  at  an  immature  age,  seeking  out 
such  a  livelihood  as  they  may  be  able  to  command.  They  will 
drift  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  under  existing  conditions,  which, 
however,  some  are  honest  enough  to  admit  are  not  ideal.  When  I 
hear  objections  of  this  kind  urged,  I  at  once  commence  an  investi- 
gation of  the  teaching  body  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  well 
prepared  it  is  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  I  do  not  go  far  in  an  in- 
vestigation before  I  learn  that  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  child  comes 
from  inadequate  knowledge  and  insufficient  preparation  on  the  part 
of  teachers.  Here,  again,  the  Amherst  address  comes  to  the  rescue 
and  urges  "the  indefinite  increase  of  teachers'  salaries."  This, 
it  is  insisted,  will  secure  better  teachers,  teachers  who  are  better 
equipped  for  their  work,  teachers,  who  will  make  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, a  life-work,  for  the  salary  will  be  attractive  enough  to 
hold  them.  If  the  child's  interest  cannot  be  secured  and  retained, 
something  is  generally  wrong  with  the  teacher.  This  is  not  uni- 
versally true,  but  it  comes  close  to  it.  We  are  constantly  enacting 
more  stringent  laws  with  respect  to  compulsory  attendance  at 
school.  Let  us  make  the  schools  so  attractive  and  interesting  to 
the  youngsters  that  they  will  wish  to  go  to  school  from  choice. 
That  is  the  kind  of  sentiment  to  encourage  in  every  community. 

An  opinion  prevails  among  some  people  and  in  some  quarters 
that  too  much  learning  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  and  mind.  It 
is  known  to  exist  in  this  country.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  is 
80.  iN'evertheless,  in  a  representative  government,  where  every 
individual  is  a  sovereign,  where  intelligence  should  figure  largely 
in  the  political  action  of  the  citizen,  this  opinion  should  have  no 
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resting  place.  In  the  language  of  that  great  educator,  Horace 
Mann,  "ignorance  is  a  crime  in  a  republic."  We  should  always 
remember  that.  And  it  should  be  our  constant  aim  to  eliminate 
it  from  every  walk  in  life. 

Specializing  in  education  is  not  an  ominous  signal.  It  is  one 
of  the  necessities  in  this  modern,  work-a-day  world.  It  was  cer- 
tain to  come.  And  most  of  us  are  glad  that  it  is  here.  Many 
more  hope  it  is  here  to  stay.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  it  to  the 
end  that  civilization  will  be  the  gainer  thereby. 

But  let  us  also  not  forget  that  mere  specialization  is  not  the 
whole  of  the  educational  field.  Indeed,  the  greater  hope  lies  in 
some  such  carefully  worked  out  effort  as  has  been  so  unselfishly 
presented  by  the  Amherst  Idea.  Let  us  lay  hold  of  it  to  the  bet- 
terment of  all. 


Examination  Questions  for  Goldsmith's    "Traveller" 

Maud  E.  Kingsley. 

1.  What  are  the  title  and  sub-title  of  the  poem  uiider  considera- 
tion ?  Justify  the  title.  Is  the  word  Society  in  the  sub- title  used  as 
we  use  the  word  today?  Eelate  the  events  of  that  portion  of  Gold- 
smithes  life  which  furnished  material  for  this  poem.  In  what  por- 
tion of  the  poem  does  he  make  direct  reference  to  his  personal  ex- 
periences ? 

2.  Show  that  there  is  an  abrupt  transition  from  line  1  —  30  to 
lines  31  —  end.  What  circumstance  connected  with  the  writing  of 
the  poem  would  account  for  this? 

3.  The  object  of  The  Traveller  is  to  show  that  "our  happiness 
depends  little  on  political  institutions  and  much  on  the  temper  and 
regulation  of  our  minds/'  Reproduce  the  illustrations  used  by  Gold- 
smith in  his  argument.     How  does  he  reach  his  conclusion? 

4.  Enumerate  those  features  which  make  The  Traveller  a 
"didactic  poem'^;  a  "philosophical  treatise";  a  "descriptive  poem." 

5.  Describe  in  detail  the  plan  of  The  Traveller. 

6.  Why  does  Goldsmith  call  the  Scheld  lazy?  Why  does  he  say 
wandering  Po?  Under  what  circumstances  does  he  mention  Carin- 
thia,  Niagara,  Hydaspes,  Idraf 

7.  What  is  meant  by  "negligence  of  style?"  Point  out  examples 
of  this  in  lines  16  and  21 ;  48  and  52 ;  and  elsewhere. 

8.  Explain  the  following  and  give  the  context  for  each:  The 
circle  'bounding  earth  and  skies;  above  the  storm's  career;  in  gay 
theatric  pride;  their  gelid  wings  expand;  the  long  fallen  column 
sought  the  skies;  with  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep;  courts  the 
western  spring. 

9.  What  train  of  thought  is  suggested  to  the  poet  as  he  looks 
down  from  the  Alpine  height  upon  the  scene  below  him?  Analyze 
the  clause  "all  it  can',  line  41.    Parse  the  word  heir^  line  50. 

10.  What  forms  of  expression  does  Goldsmith  use  to  designate 
different  climates  in  lines  63  -  80  ?  Parse  "to  find"  in  this  passage. 
What  quotable  lines  do  you  find  in  this  portion  of  the  text? 

11.  Draw  the  contrast  between  Idra's  cliffs  and  Arno's  shelvy 
side.  To  illustrate  what  point  in  his  argument  does  Goldsmith  use 
this  contrast? 

12.  Write  a  discussion  of  lines  91  -92  from  Goldsmith^s  point  of 
view.    Write  another  from  your  own  point  of  view. 

13.  Enumerate  all  the  particulars  which  compose  Goldsmith^s 
picture  of  Italy  and  the  Italians.  What  is  the  "favorite  good"  and 
its  "peculiar  pain"  in  the  lot  of  the  people  of  Italy  ?    Parse  the  word 
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between,  line  109.     Compare  Goldsmith's  use  of  the  word  winnow, 
line  122  with  our  use  of  the  same  word. 

14.  Name  the  artists  and  sculptors  of  whom  Goldsmith  was  think- 
ing when  he  wrote  lines  137,  138.  What  is  the  meaning  of  skill,  line 
143?  What  impression  does  Goldsmith's  description  of  Italy  leave 
with  you  ? 

15.  Enumerate  all  the  particulars  which  compose  Goldsmith's 
picture  of  Switzerland  and  its  people?  What  position  did  the  Swiss 
occupy  in  the  military  system  of  Europe  at  this  time?  Analyze  line 
178. 

16.  Point  out  an  especially  poetical  passage  in  lines  165-239. 
What  idea  is  implied  in  the  expression  "ZeveZ  life**,  line  221?  Can 
you  justify  the  use  of  fall  in  line  232?  Put  into  words  of  general 
application  Goldsmith's  line  of  reasoning  in  lines  227-238. 

17.  Enumerate  all  the  particulars  which  compose  Goldsmith's 
picture  of  France  and  its  people.  What  are  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  country  according  to  Goldsmith?  Analyze  ''Alike 
all  ages'*,  line  251.  What  is  the  significance  of  gestic  lore?  of  idly 
husyf 

18.  Write  an  article  amplifying  line  266.  Define  the  honour  of 
line  259.  What  is  the  meaning  of  cheer,  line  277  ?  Give  other  mean- 
ings of  the  word. 

19.  Enumerate  all  the  particulars  which  compose  the  picture  of 
Holland  and  its  people.  Wliat  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  this  country?  Quote  the  words  which  Goldsmith  uses  to  state  the 
fact  that  the  Dutch  have  protected  their  country  from  the  sea.  De- 
scribe in  your  own  words  the  country  of  Holland.  Notice  how  Gold- 
smith has  stated  each  of  the  facts  which  you  have  mentioned  in  your 
description. 

20.  Relate  in  your  own  words  Goldsmith's  estimate  of  the  people 
of  Holland.     Criticise  this  attitude. 

21.  Enumerate  all  the  particulars  which  compose  the  picture  of 
England  and  its  people.  What  danger,  according  to  Goldsmith,  was 
threatening  England?  From  what  source?  Explain  and  amplify 
lines  324,  327.    Analyze  line  333. 

22.  How  does  Goldsmith  characterize  England  in  this  portion  of 
his  poem?  What  is  Goldsmith's  reasoning  concerning  the  ''ills  of 
Freedom  V* 

23.  Just  what  were  Goldsmith's  perverted  views  on  "stern  depop- 
ulation*'? In  what  words  does  he  present  the  horrors  of  emigration. 
Draw  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

24.  Put  into  your  own  words  Goldsmith's  picture  of  America 
and  of  the  lot  which  there  awaited  the  immigrant. 

25.  Enumerate  the  literary  faults  and  excellences  of  The  Trav- 
eller. What  position  does  the  poem  occupy  in  literature?  Name 
and  assign  to  its  class  each  of  Goldsmith's  literary  productions. 


American  Notes — Editorial 


There  are  certain  stages  in  the  development  of  the  educated  young 
man  or  woman  wherein  mental  reactions  set  in,  that  are  somewhat 
distressing  to  parents  and  old  friends.  The  process  of  education  is 
broadening  the  scope  of  vision.  New  things  are  appearing  that 
were  not  seen  before;  and  old  things  are  seen  in  a  new  light. 
Views  are  changing  and  new  standards  being  formed.  The  lives  of 
the  "old  folks"  and  their  neighbors  move  along  in  the  same  old 
channels.  The  young  Academy  boy  or  collegian  comes  back  with 
new  notions  that  often  jar  the  nerves  of  the  stay-at-homes.  Parents 
lament  that  the  loved  boy  who  went  out  from  home  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  or  it  may  be  a  year  or  two  ago,  is  gone  forever.  In  his 
place  a  tall  young  man  has  returned,  jauntily  dressed,  with  new 
habits  and  attitude  of  mind,  not  always  seemingly  an  improvement 
on  the  old.  Perhaps  he  has  grown  extravagant,  or  unorthodox,  or 
conceited,  or  more  fond  of  his  own  pleasure  than  thoughtful  of  those 
who  have  been  making  sacrifices  in  his  behalf.  Or  it  may  be  a  loved 
and  dutiful  daughter  who  went  out  a  child,  comes  back  a  woman 
with  scarcely  any  of  the  old  qualities  and  characteristics  in  sight. 
It  is  a  trying  time  for  both  parties,  and  needs  thought  and  eifort  and 
care  lest  precious  personal  ties  be  broken,  sympathy  destroyed  and 
the  family  unity  interrupted  or  ended  forever. 

In  such  cases,  and  we  believe  they  are  common,  both  sides  need 
to  make  concessions.  Parents  must  remember  that  their  sons  and 
daughters  are  no  longer  children.  They  must  reflect  that  it  is  the 
order  of  nature  that  they  and  their  children  must  draw  more  or  less 
apart.  The  grown  up  children  have  their  own  careers  to  make,  their 
own  lives  to  live.  If  they  fell  into  the  same  grooves  with  their 
elders,  life  would  grow  burdensomely  monotonous.  There  would  be 
no  progress.  Nature  continually  differentiates  her  products,  and  so 
produces  growth  and  improvement.  We  must  accept  the  fact  that 
our  children's  lives  are  to  be  other  than  our  own,  and  we  must 
adjust  ourselves  to  it,  not  rebel  against  it. 

Then  we  should  remember  that  many  little  changes  and  some 
great  ones  perhaps,  which  we  notice  in  our  maturing  boys  and  girls, 
are  only  temporary.  They  are  but  phases  of  development.  They  are 
incidents  of  the  process.  So  we  need  not  worry  too  much  about  them. 
For  instance,  it  is  common  for  a  lad  who  had  always  been  dressed 
neatly  but  economically,  to  come  home  from  college  with  the  notion 
that  only  the  most  expensive  clothes,  tailor-made  and  in  the  very 
latest  fashion,  are  good  enough  for  him.  He  thinks  his  parents  or 
his  brothers  and  sisters  are  slow  and  cheap  to  wear  the  old,  ready- 
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made  simple  apparel,  and  he  is  not  backward  about  expressing  these 
sentiments. 

Or  a  college  girl  who  went  away  from  home  a  sweet-spirited,  un- 
selfish Christian,  believing  in  the  Bible  and  a  life  of  serviceableness, 
comes  back  with  her  mind  full  of  science  and  philosophy  and  twen- 
tieth century  conceit,  and  the  old  things  have  apparently  passed  away 
forever. 

Now,  these  conditions  are  very  likely  to  be  only  phases  of  devel- 
opment. They  may  become  confirmed;  are  quite  sure  to  be,  if  they 
are  opposed.  They  should  not  be  too  seriously  regarded  by  those 
whose  feelings  are  grievously  hurt  by  them.  They  are  best  left 
alone.  They  will  usually  pass  away  with  the  college  days  —  with 
contact  with  the  realities  of  life. 

The  young  people  themselves  should  be  thoughtful  of  these  possible 
dangers.  They  should  cultivate  an  unselfish  spirit,  a  true  and  real 
breadth  that  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  the  long  years  of  ex- 
perience which  their  parents  have  had,  often  are  as  truly  educative 
as  school  and  college  courses.  They  should  realize  that  their  own 
mature  opinions  may,  and  probably  will  differ  from  those  they  now 
hold;  that  an  open  mind  is  the  sign  of  a  really  educated  person,  and 
that  respect  for  other  people,  especially  those  who  are  their  elders,  is 
the  mark  of  a  true  breadth  and  culture. 

It  might  save  some  heart  aches  if  college  teachers  would  occasion- 
ally give  to  their  classes  a  little  confidential  advice  on  how  to  behave 
at  home  so  as  to  commend  to  their  parents  and  friends  the  large 
and  real  values  of  a  college  training. 


Farmers'  Bulletin  468  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
an  excellent  monograph  on  "Forestry  in  Nature  Study.''  It  is  writ- 
ten by  Edwin  R.  Jackson,  expert  in  Forest  Service.  It  gives  a  sug- 
gestive outline  for  a  course  of  study  in  Primary  and  Intermediate 
Grades,  with  twelve  supplementary  experiments.  There  are  numer- 
ous charming  illustrations.  The  Bulletin  is  intended  "to  furnish 
teachers  a  guide  for  the  study  of  trees,  with  an  occasional  glimpse 
into  the  forest,  so  that  the  school  children  may  learn  to  know  and 
love  trees,  understand  their  needs  and  comprehend  even  though 
vaguely,  their  relations  to  homemaking  and  farming."  We  recom- 
mend our  readers  to  send  to  the  Denartment  of  Argiculture  at  Wash- 
ington for  a  copy  of  this  Bulletin,  and  to  use  it  as  suggested. 


Mr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres  who  contributes  the  leading  article  in  this 
number  of  "Education"  is  also  author  of  a  number  of  valuable  mono- 
graphs on  educational  subjects,  published  by  the  Department  of 
Child  Hygiene,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  400  Metropolitan  Tower, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  We  are  glad  to  name  the  following  recent  publi- 
cations of  this  organization  as  of  especial  value  to  teachers : 
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No.  61.  The  Relation  of  Physical  Defects  to  School  Progress. 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Ph.  D.  A  statistical  study  based  on  7608  cases 
9  pp. 

No.  77.  Why  250,000  Children  Quit  School.  Luther  H.  Gulick, 
M.  D.  An  account  of  an  investigation  of  the  reasons  why  so  large  a 
proportion  of  children  fail  to  complete  the  school  course.    30  pp. 

No.  94.  Measurements  as  Applied  to  School  Hygiene.  Luther  H. 
Gulick,  M.  D.  A  presentation  of  the  need  for  measuring  the  results 
of  our  present  school  processes.    7  pp. 

No.  107.  The  Binet-Simon  Measuring  Scale  for  Intelligence :  Some 
Criticisms  and  Suggestions.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Ph.  D.  A  critical 
study  of  these  tests  as  used  in  American  schools,  and  suggestions  as 
to  their  adaptation  to  our  conditions. 

No.  108.  The  Identification  of  the  Misfit  Child,  Leonard  P. 
Ayres,  Ph.  D.  Data  from  a  study  of  age  and  progress  records  of 
school  children  in  twenty-nine  cities. 

No.  57.  The  Department  Bulletin,  Giving  an  Account  of  the  Activ- 
ities and  a  List  of  Publications.    Mailed  free  upon  request. 


We  call  attention  to  the  following  valuable  documents  published 
in  the  interests  of  universal  peace  by  the  World  Peace  Foundation  at 
29A  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. : 

"The  Arbitration  Treaties."  An  examination  of  the  Majority  Ee- 
port  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  by  Albert  E. 
Pillsbury,  formerly  Attorney- General  of  Mass.,  Lecturer  on  Consti- 
tutional Law  in  the  Law  School  of  Boston  University.  "Chambers 
of  Commerce  for  Arbitration."  "Cardinal  Gibbons  on  the  Arbitra- 
tion Treaties."  "The  Arbitration  Treaties  and  Our  Religious  Duty." 
by  Rev.  Edward  Cummings.  "Why  The  Arbitration  Treaties  Should 
Stand."  The  objections  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
foreign  relations  answered  point  by  point.  Prepared  by  Denys  P. 
Myers. 


We  call  attention  also  to  this  official  list  of  the  "Activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of  Exceptional 
Children" : 

1.  The  gathering  of  statistics  and  other  information  as  to  the 
number  and  various  types  of  exceptional  children,  and  provisions  for 
their  care,  in  the  United  States,  and  eventually  abroad. 

2.  A  Reference  Library  containing  books,  periodicals,  reports, 
blanks,  etc.,  that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  exceptional 
child. 

3.  An  Information  Bureau  for  the  benefit  of  boards  of  education, 
legislative  bodies,  social  workers,  juvenile  courts,  medical  specialists, 
parents  and  others  interested  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
exceptional  child,  collectively  or  individually. 
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4.  A  Publicity  Bureau  for  the  distribution  of  printed  matter  of 
information,  scientific  monographs,  volumes  of  proceedings  of  con- 
ferences, reports,  etc.,  and  for  the  arrangement  of  conferences,  public 

lecture  courses,  round  tables,  and  propaganda  work  of  different  kinds. 

5.  A  Pedagogical  Laboratory  devoted  to  research  on  the  broad  as- 
pects of  the  problem  of  the  exceptional  child,  and  for  the  systematic 
testing  of  all  phases  of  exceptional  development  in  children,  and  for 
the  study  of  its  causes. 

6.  Herbart  Hall,  an  Institute  for  Atypical  Children,  a  sanitarium 
school,  in  which  actual  cases  of  atypical  development  can  be  clinically 
observed,  studied  and  treated.  This  institute  for  potentially  normal 
children  is  distinct  from  the  other  two  educational  departments  main- 
tained by  the  Association,  and  in  which  other  phases  of  exceptional 
development  are  studied  and  treated.    Cf.  7  &  8. 

7.  An  Observation  Clinic  for  the  care  and  study  of  borderland 
cases  where  a  positive  prognosis  of  eventual  restoration  to  a  fair  de- 
gree of  normality,  or  of  permanent  defectiveness  must  be  based  upon 
extended  observation. 

8.  An  Adolescent  Department  for  ineffective  persons  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  25. 

9.  Courses  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  of  ungraded  and  special 
classes  and  special  schools,  as  well  as  of  tutors,  nurses,  and  experts 
for  the  handling  of  individual  cases  and  for  the  study  of  the  general 
problem. 


The  "Scientific  American''  strongly  supports  the  International 
Language  "Ido,"  as  against  "Esperanto,"  which  language  it  severely 
criticises.    This  may  be  seen  in  the  quotations  here  given: 

"The  result  is  a  language  (Ido)  which  may  be  mastered  readily  by 
anybody,  and  which  has  this  advantage  over  other  artificial  languages, 
that  it  is  based  on  rational,  scientific,  technical  principles,  and  there- 
fore is  not  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  supplanted  by  the  creation 
of  a  still  better  and  materially  different  language." 

"Esperanto  has  suffered  because  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
scientifically  untrained  persons,  and  sometimes  into  the  hands  of 
fanatics." 

"The  language  of  the  Delegation,  (Ido),  is  very  capable  of  express- 
ing difficult  passages  with  all  possible  fidelity." 

The  eminent  German  scholar,  Dr.  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  who  received 
a  Nobel  Prize  (in  December  1909)  for  his  excellent  work  in  chemis- 
try, attended  an  important  meeting  of  scientists,  held  in  the  city  of 
Brussels  not  long  ago  and  made  a  strong  plea  in  favor  of  Ido.  At  the 
same  time  he  stated  that  he  himself  had  been  able  to  translate  some 
of  his  own  writings  from  the  original  German  text  into  Ido,  with 
the  result  that  his  precise  meaning  was  much  more  clearly  conveyed 
in  Ido  than  he  could  give  it  in  his  own  mother  tobgue,  German.   This 
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is  exceedingly  strong  testimony  from  an  eminent  scientist  in  favor  of 
Ido,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  German,  and  Ido,  as 
the  ultimate  international  language  must  be,  is  based  largely  upon 
the  Romance  tongues. 

Many  American  libraries  have  become  interested  in  Ido,  and  have 
added  Ido  books  to  their  shelves.  Further  information  about  Ido 
can  be  secured  from  E.  F.  McPike,  723  East  42nd  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


The  following  letter  by  the  author  of  a  bill  "to  cooperate  with  the 
States  in  encouraging  instruction  in  Agriculture,  the  trades  and  in- 
dustries, and  home  economics  in  the  secondary  schools,"  etc.,  explains 
itself.  We  have  read  the  "consensus"  referred  to  and  find  the  leading 
educators  of  the  country  to  be  practically  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
bill: 

Hyde  Park,  Vt.,  December  29,  1911. 
Frank  Herbert  Palmer,  Esq., 

Editor  "Education," 

120  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir: 

Pardon  my  delay  in  acknowledging  the  very  kind  reference  to  my 
educational  bill  in  your  October  number. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  there  was  held  at  Washington 
this  month  a  meeting  of  leading  educators  from  a  goodly  number  of 
the  states,  including  as  far  west  as  Oklahoma,  which  sent  a  delegation 
of  three  to  that  meeting  —  a  three  days'  hearing  on  the  Page  bill,  so 
called. 

The  first  day's  session  was  characterized  by  considerable  sharp 
criticism  of  the  bill,  but  at  the  close  of  the  session  all  the  different 
factions  were  so  far  harmonized  that  by  a  unanimous  vote  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  aid  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  circular  letter,  I  have  writ- 
ten the  leading  educators  throughout  the  country,  including  every 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  you  may  see 
about  how  favorably  the  bill  was  received,  I  enclose  a  consensus,  which 
I  trust  you  will  find  time  to  read. 

Yours  truly, 

Carroll  S.  Page. 


A  class  for  special  literary  study  in  England  is  being  formed  by  the 
University  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  be  conducted  by 
William  D.  MacClintock,  Professor  of  English  Literature.  The  class 
is  expected  to  consist  of  about  thirty  students.  The  exact  subject  of 
study  will  be  "Background  and  Environment,  Physical  and  Human, 
of  Modern  English  Literature."  The  important  literary  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland  will  be  visited.     Preparations  for  the  work, 
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which  will  be  made  during  the  winter,  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the 
topography  of  the  land  and  the  literary  history  of  England,  and  the 
problems  of  literary  technique  in  this  field.  Such  studies  have  been 
conducted  before  by  University  classes  in  Greece,  Home,  and  Pales- 
tine, and  the  field  work  will  be  modeled  on  the  field  trips  offered  in  the 
geology  and  botany  departments. 


Edward  D.  Sisson,  a  well-known  contributor  to  "Education",  a 
member  of  the  first  class  which  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  1893,  and  recently  head  of  the  Department  of  Education 
at  the  University  of  Washington,  has  been  appointed  professor  of  edu- 
cation in  the  newly  established  Eeed  College,  at  Portland,  Ore. 


In  announcing  the  annual  meeting  of  The  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion, to  be  held  in  Washington,  March  5,  6  and  7,  a  letter  requesting 
the  Governors  of  the  various  States  to  send  delegates  to  this  meeting 
was  made  public  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Federation.  The  pro- 
gramme provides  for  a  special  day  on  "Industrial  Peace  and  Prog- 
ress,'' and  one  day  on  "The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Public  Employees," 
together  with  a  day  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  various  departments 
of  the  organization. 


The  following  excellent  suggestions  were  sent  to  us  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Bureau  of  Civic  Cooperation,  5711  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. : 

A  Short  Term  Class  for  Office  Boys  and  Office  Girls.  The 
average  business  school  fails  woefully  in  giving  instructions  or  prac- 
tice in  the  very  simplest  procedure.  It  would  seem  desirable  that 
commercial  organizations  and  all  interested  in  business  education 
should  seek  to  secure  both  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in 
business  colleges,  commercial  departments  of  public  schpols,  etc. 

In  addition,  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  night  schools,  boys'  clubs, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  etc.,  to  have  a  short  term  class 
of  a  few  weeks  for  special  instruction  to  boys  and  girls  as  well  as 
young  people  who  wish  to  know  the  fundamentals  in  office  practice. 
They  ought  to  learn  how  to  fold  a  letter;  how  to  properly  place 
stamps  on  envelopes;  how  to  seal  envelopes;  how  to  fold  and  seal 
economically  as  to  time  and  energy  used;  how  to  use  the  telephone 
and  city  directory;  how  to  take  down  memo  of  instructions  and  to 
make  written  notation  of  the  same  vtdthout  expanding  the  statements 
into  lengthy  sentences ;  how  to  handle  carbon  paper,  both  as  to  getting 
results  from  the  use  of  the  paper  and  as  to  making  ready  for  the 
machine;  how  to  use  the  mimeograph,  multigraph,  etc.;  how  to  do 
filing;  how  to  be  accurate  and  uniform  in  all  details;  how  to  address 
envelopes,  including  the  proper  use  of  titles,  mention  of  organization, 
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firm  names,  etc.;  how  to  do  many  other  things  which,  with  slight 
variations,  are  matters  of  common  necessity  and  common  practice  in 
the  average  office.  Yet,  to  a  large  degree,  those  who  go  from  a  com- 
mercial college  lack  even  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  these  things^ 
while,  of  course,  not  one  in  a  hundred  lacking  commercial  college 
course  has  any  conception  of  the  right  way  to  do  these  things. 

A  course  of  a  few  weeks  might  be  offered  by  any  of  the  organiza- 
tions or  institutions  interested  in  the  better  preparation  of  young 
people  for  active  business.  Such  a  course  might  be  offered  supplemen- 
tary to  the  business  course  which  is  becoming  increasingly  common 
in  the  average  public  school.  A  club  of  young  people  might  get  to- 
gether for  working  out  such  a  course  among  themselves  if  there  is 
initiative  and  leadership  either  within  the  group  or  provided  through 
the  friendship  of  an  outsider. 

The  formation  of  a  club  for  this  purpose  which  should  have  a  short 
term  of  life  and  then  cease  existence  altogether  might  be  a  very  use- 
ful way  of  getting  together  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  for  temporary 
purposes. 


A  "Standard  form  for  Reporting  Financial  Statistics  of  Public 
Schools",  by  L.  G.  Powers,  Chief  Statistician,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  and  W.  S.  Small,  Principal,  Eastern  High  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  "is  the  logical  outcome  of  a  schedule  arranged  jointly  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
in  the  spring  of  1909.  Its  use  by  the  agents  of  the  census  for  a  few  cities 
in  1909  and  for  all  the  cities  of  the  country  of  over  30,000  inhabitants 
in  1910,  demonstrated  the  need  on  the  part  of  our  city  school  systems 
of  some  common  method  of  recording  and  publishing  financial  and 
other  data.  That  use  also  disclosed  certain  imperfections  of  the  sched- 
ule itself.  In  1910  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  by  correspondence  and 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, the  National  Education  Association,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Accounting  Officers,  and  with  many  school 
superintendents,  worked  out  the  form  of  report  here  presented  and  the 
accompanying  instructions.  These  are  offered  in  the  hope  that  study 
and  discussion  of  the  same  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
method  of  reporting  financial  data  by  all  the  public  school  systems  of 
the  country."  The  report  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Eecent  additional  gifts,  which  total  $429,000  and  which,  with  the 
amounts  given  a  few  months  ago  and  already  announced,  make  a  grand 
total  of  $929,000,  give  assurance  that  the  one-million  dollar  special 
endowment  fund  of  the  Medical  Department  of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity will  be  secured. 
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A  French  Leader.  Popular  education  in  all  countries  owes  much 
to  the  zealous  leadership  of  individual  men;  but  in  no  other  country- 
have  so  many  leaders  risen  from  the  ranks  of  the  common  people 
themselves  as  in  France. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  is  that  of  Jean 
Mac6,  who  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the  movement 
for  adult  education,  in  its  popular,  as  distinguished  from  its  scien- 
tific forms.  He  was  born  in  Paris  in  1815  the  day  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  His  parents  were  poor  and  uneducated,  but  he  derived 
from  them  a  vigorous  constitution,  and  from  his  mother,  who  was 
a  devout  Catholic,  deep  religious  sentiments.  As  a  child  he  attracted 
attention  and  was  chosen  to  serve  at  Mass  in  his  parish  church.  He 
obtained  later  a  scholarship  at  the  college,  Stanislas,  and  by  his  grad- 
uating thesis,  secured  the  prize  in  philosophy  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  interest  of  M.  Cousin,  who  was  present  in  his  capacity  as  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  As  a  consequence  young  Mace  was  appointed 
to  a  small  post  in  the  civil  service,  which,  however,  he  soon  left  to 
seek  a  larger  and  free  life.  He  separated  from  the  church  also,  as 
he  had  ceased  to  accept  its  dogmas,  but  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  pre- 
served a  truly  religious  spirit. 

Identified  with  the  cause  of  democracy,  Mace  welcomed  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  as  the  dawn  of  a  "Golden  Age."  But  realizing  the 
dangers  of  a  sudden  change  from  restricted  to  universal  suffrage,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  devoting  his  life  to  the  education  of  the  people 
in  ethical  and  political  principles.  The  coup  d'etat  of  1852  brought 
him  under  suspicion  and  to  avoid  arrest,  he  sought  refuge  in  Alsace, 
and  with  his  wife  was  welcomed  at  a  school  for  girls,  the  Petit- 
Chateau  at  Beblenheim,  which  had  become  celebrated  by  reason  of 
the  liberal,  practical  spirit  of  its  directress,  Mile.  Verenet.  She  en- 
gaged Mac6  as  a  teacher,  and  in  his  effort  to  simplify  his  instructions, 
like  Pascal  at  Port  Royal,  he  produced  a  little  series  of  books  that  are 
classics  of  their  kind,  the  masterpiece  of  all  being  VHistoire  d'une 
houchee  de  pain.  The  renown  which  this  book  brought  him  aroused 
him  to  full  consciousness  of  his  mission,  and  in  1863,  with  the  aid  of 
a  rich  manufacturer,  M.  Engel  Dolfus,  he  organized  a  society  of 
communal  libraries  of  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin.  In  1866  he 
issued  the  first  call  for  the  League  of  Education.  This  great  move- 
ment began  with  three  adherents,  all  humble  men,  who  agreed  to 
contribute  five  francs  a  year,  each,  for  the  spread  of  popular  educa- 
tion by  private  initiative.  The  idea  grew;  in  a  few  months  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  League  amounted  to  7,260  francs  ($1,450).  In 
1870  there  were   17,850  members   and   a  budget  of   70,500  francs 
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($14,100).  In  1880,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Paris  branch,  the 
League  was  recognized  by  the  Government  as  of  "public  utility." 

In  1881,  a  Congress  of  the  League  assembled  at  Paris  more  than 
300  delegates  under  the  presidency  of  Gambetta.  At  the  close  of 
1882,  the  funds  exceeded  a  million  francs.  Having  been  named 
Senator  for  life,  Jean  Mace,  by  his  extraordinary  activity,  managed 
to  reconcile  his  political  duties  with  the  direction  of  the  League 
and  his  professorship  at  Petit- Chateau.  In  all  the  chief  towns  of 
France  he  held  conferences  or  presided  over  Congresses. 

In  its  early  years  the  energies  of  the  League  were  devoted  largely 
to  the  conduct  of  a  general  campaign  for  universal  and  compulsory 
education.  This,  declared  Mace,  is  "the  necessary  corollary  of  uni- 
versal suffrage."  The  organized  efforts  of  the  Paris  branch  for 
these  principles  resulted  in  a  monster  petition  carrying  1,267,260 
signatures.  On  the  19th  of  June,  1872,  the  petition  was  borne  to  the 
National  Assembly,  at  Versailles,  accompanied  by  Mace  and  his 
earnest  collaborator,  Emanuel  Vauchez,  president  of  the  Paris  sec- 
tion. It  was  submitted  to  the  Assembly  in  the  name  of  the  movement 
of  the  sou  against  ignorance,  one  sou  being  the  tax  on  signers  for. 
the  expenses  of  the  work.  The  necessity  for  this  particular  effort 
ceased  with  the  adoption  of  the  law  of  March  28,  1882,  making  pri- 
mary education  free  and  compulsory  for  all  children.  The  energies 
of  the  League  were  thenceforth  directed  to  the  work  of  popular  edu- 
cation by  private  agencies  auxiliary  to  the  schools. 

The  League  has  been  in  a  measure  reconstituted  and  its  work  re- 
stricted since  the  death  of  Jean  Mace,  which  occurred  in  1895.  Among 
succeeding  presidents  have  been  Leon  Bourgeois  (1895-1898),  and 
Ferdinand  Buisson  (1902-1906).  The  position  is  now  filled  by  M. 
Arthur  Dessoye.  The  general  office  of  the  League  is  at  Paris  and  the 
Paris  circle  is  its  active  centre. 

The  bronze  statute  of  Jean  Mace  erected  by  the  sous  of  the  school 
children,  stands  in  Paris  in  the  Place  Armand-Carrel.  It  bears  as  a 
device  the  principle  which  governed,  his  life  "To  know  what  one 
wishes.    To  will  what  one  knows." 


Education  in  Formosa.  The  momentous  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  China  raise  interest  in  the  educational  influences  which  will 
have  chief  part  in  determining  the  future  conditions  of  this  vast 
country.  It  is  probable  that  Japan  will  contribute  much  to  the 
result,  and  it  is  therefore  worth  while  to  consider  what  this  power  is 
accomplishing  in  its  own  outlying  possessions.  In  Korea  the  many 
disturbing  influences  prevent  as  yet,  a  fair  judgment  of  the  results 
of  Japanese  control,  but  in  the  island  of  Formosa,  which  was  ceded 
by  China  to  Japan  in  1895,  a  system  of  education  has  been  organized 
which,  besides  complete  administrative  provision,  shows  admirable 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  different  classes  of  the  population. 
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Public  schools  arq  supported  by  the  central  government  and  local 
authorities;  private  schools  are  under  government  supervision,  and 
separate  classes  of  schools  are  provided  for  the  Japanese,  the  native 
population,  Chinese  settlers,  and  the  aborigines  of  the  island. 

The  various  classes  of  primary  schools  enroll  64,309  pupils,  and 
employ  nearly  2,000  teachers.  There  are  also  higher  and  special 
schools,  the  latter  include,  a  medical  school  with  174  native  students 
and  23  teachers;  an  agricultural  school  with  158  students  and  15 
teachers,  and  a  sugar  industry  school  with  69  students  and  nine 
teachers. 

The  expenditure  for  education  in  1909  was  1,130,663  yen  —  equiv- 
alent to  $565,331. 

Judging  from  this  one  example,  it  is  evident  that  Japan  will  or- 
ganize systems  of  education  well  adapted  to  the  special  conditions  of 
the  people  wherever  its  power  extends. 


Education  in  Peru.  The  Government  of  Peru  is  undertaking  to 
reform  its  system  of  elementary  education  and  has  called  to  its  aid 
in  this  work  a  special  councillor  from  the  United  States  as  well  as 
several  school  inspectors. 

The  system  comprises  at  present  1800  elementary  schools,  200  "cen- 
tres escolares"  (higher  grade  schools),  27  colleges  of  secondary  in- 
struction, and  four  universities.  The  elementary  schools  offer  two 
years  of  instruction;  the  "centros  escolares"  five  years,  including  the 
two  years  of  elementary  instruction,  and  the  colleges  of  secondary 
instruction,  a  course  of  four  years.  The  universities  are  classified  as 
major  and  minor,  the  University  of  San  Marcos  in  Lima  being  of 
the  former  class  and  the  Universities  of  Arequipa,  Cuzco,  and  Trujillo, 
of  the  latter  class. 

A.  T.  S. 
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COMMEECIAL  ARITHMETIC.  By  Gustavus  S.  Kimball.  Author  of 
"Business  English,"  etc.     418  pages.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

As  new  occasions  teach  new  duties,  so  new  business  customs  teach  new 
methods  in  arithmetics,  or  if  not  new  methods  then  a  restatement  of 
old  methods  and  additions  and  expansions  thereof.  It  is  found  that  text- 
books in  business  arithmetic  of  twenty,  or  even  ten,  years  standing  are 
inadequate  and  will  not  satisfy  the  conditions  as  they  exist  today  in  the 
commercial  world.  To  meet  the  demands  of  the  business  world  today 
Mr.  Kimball  has,  with  the  backing  of  a  thirty  years'  experience  in  teach- 
ing mathematics,  made  a  book  that  while  designed  primarily  for  use  in 
Normal,  Commercial  and  High  Schools,  will  be  found  to  be  of  usable  and 
intrinsic  value  in  every  counting-room.  The  emphasis,  however,  is  placed 
on  the  thought  that  the  book  first  of  all  is  to  be  helpful  to  the  student 
pursuing  a  commercial  course  in  any  grade  of  school  from  elementary  to 
college.  To  that  end  the  fundamental  processes  are  dwelt  upon  with 
vigorous  iteration  and  almost  infinite  variety  of  presentation.  Oral  ex- 
ercises are  a  prominent  feature,  a  distinct  and  welcome  innovation  in  a 
commercial  arithmetic.  The  essential  and  specific  operations  that  belong 
to  counting-house  arithmetic  are  all  treated  with  a  fulness  and  clearness 
that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  From  first  to  last  pages  the  book  en- 
forces the  aim  that  the  student  is  to  know  what  he  is  doing,  is  to  do  it 
accurately,  and  is  not  to  dawdle  in  doing  it.  We  note  the  somewhat  elab- 
orate exposition  given  to  the  subject  of  banking,  wherein  every  possible 
connection  a  business  house  would  have  with  a  bank  is  exhaustively  and 
thoroughly  explained.  The  subject  of  commercial  discounts,  one  of  the 
most  important  in  business,  is  given  a  very  full  and  practical  t^reatment. 
Every  phase  of  the  subject  likely  to  be  met  with  in  business  is  explained 
and  problems  furnished  for  the  application  of  the  principles.  Altogether 
the  book  is  a  thoroughly  modern  treatise  on  the  subject,  eminently  prac- 
tical and  satisfying  alike  to  teacher  and  student. 

INDUSTEIAL  DKAWING  AND  GEOMETKY.  An  introduction  to  vari- 
ous Branches  of  Technical  Drawing.  By  Henry  J.  Spooner,  C.  E.,  Direct- 
or of  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineering  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  Lon- 
don. Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

This  book  is  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who  teach 
the  subject  in  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Trade  Schools.  Every  assist- 
ance is  furnished  for  the  proper  beginning  and  continuance  of  the  work. 
The  directions  are  explicit  and  complete,  the  lessons  graded  to  a  nicety, 
and  the  exercises  worded  for  the  most  part  in  conversational  style.  It 
makes  an  extremely  valuable  book  not  only  for  teachers  but  for  students 
and  the  general  worker  requiring  such  knowledge. 
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WHEN  SHOULD  A  CHILD  BEGIN  SCHOOL?  By  W.  H.  Winch,  Inspect- 
or of  Schools  for  the  London  County  Council.  98  pages.  Baltimore,  War- 
wick &     York. 

This  is  an  inquiry  into  the  relation  between  the  age  of  entry  and  school 
progress — a  question  of  high  importance  alike  to  parents  and  school  offi- 
cers. The  question  the  author  set  himself  to  answer  was,  Do  those  who 
enter  early  make  more  progress  than  those  who  enter  late?  To  the  study 
and  solution  of  this  question  he  gathered  statistics  from  English  schools, 
and  from  these  deduced  certain  conclusions,  among  which  may  be  noticed, 
first.  That  from  the  entrance  age  of  three  to  five,  early  entrance  confers 
no  intellectual  advantage  on  the  child,  either  in  his  infant  school  work  or 
in  his  subsequent  progress  in  later  school  life ;  second.  That  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  children  who  enter  after  five  years  of  age  show 
some  retardation  in  subsequent  school  progress,  and  third.  That  no  ad- 
vantage appears  to  exist  in  early  entry  so  far  as  the  subsequent  attain- 
ment of  good  behaviour  and  the  development  of  attentiveness  are  con- 
cerned. The  monograph  will  richly  repay  reading  by  all  interested  in  th« 
early  education  of  our  youth. 

CHEMISTRY.  By  William  Conger  Morgan,  Ph.  D.,  and  James  A.  Ly- 
man, Ph.  D.  429  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.25. 

In  this  book  the  authors  have  undertaken  to  produce  a  work  that  will 
not  only  furnish  material,  but  also  teach  chemistry.  They  aim  to  put 
chemistry  into  the  position  that  Spanish  or  German  assumes  to  one  who 
has  taken  up  residence  in  Mexico  or  Germany — to  make  it  something 
of  interest  and  use  for  every  day.  To  this  end  much  of  the  material  is  of 
an  informational  character,  and  immediate  use  of  this  is  made  after  prin- 
ciples are  studied.  Principles  and  experiments  are  given  in  a  manner  to 
encourage  the  student  to  think  inductively.  His  attention  is  first  directed 
to  certain  experimental  facts ;  the  general  experience  of  the  race  along 
similar  lines  is  then  called  to  mind  and  the  formulation  of  the  law  is  the 
last  point  in  the  development.  The  books  make  a  sharp  departure  from 
the  conventional  textbooks  in  chemistry  and  will  questionless  compel 
for  itself  a  place  in  high  schools  and  colleges. 

CAMBRIDGE  HISTORICAL  READERS.  Five  Books.  Introductory, 
Primary,  Intermediate,  Junior,  and  Senior.  Edited  by  G.  F.  Bosworth, 
F.  R.  G.  S.  Cambridge  (England)  at  the  University  Press.  New  York,  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

These  are  carefully  graded  Readers  for  classes  in  history,  the  Intro- 
ductory book  beginning  the  Seige  of  Troy  and  then  on  to  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.  The  remaining  volumes  deal  directly 
with  the  story  of  the  British  Isles  and  dependencies.  The  gradation  is 
absolute  and  the  information  not  only  interesting  but  necessary  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  history  of  England.  They  make  most 
valuable  adjuncts  to  the  study  of  history  in  the  graded  schools.  They 
could  well  be  used  in  American  schools  where  English  history  is  studied. 
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THE  AMEEICAN  EEPUBLIC.  By  Prof.  S.  E.  Forman.  New  York,  The 
Century  Co.     Price,  $1.10. 

This  book,  which  is  especially  intended  for  use  in  high  schools,  acad- 
emies and  Normal  Schools,  is  based  on  the  author's  Advanced  Civics  and 
is  "an  abridgment  of  that  text."  It  is  divided  into  three  parts :  In  Part 
I  the  student  gets  a  "broad,  elemental  view  of  American  government." 
In  Part  II  he  finds  a  full,  excellent  account  of  "the  political  superstruc- 
ture, the  governmental  machine."  And  in  Part  III  is  "an  account  of  the 
services  which  are  rendered  by  our  government."  This  is  very  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  wide  range  of  activities  in  our  government's  every 
day  work.  It  is  a  great  work  to  perform  the  duties  and  meet  the  needs 
of  ninety  millions  of  people  with  all  their  diversified  interests.  Consider- 
able attention  is  given  to  Direct  Primaries,  the  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum, the  Recall  of  Judges,  Woman's  Suffrage,  Municipal  Home  Rule,  and 
other  vital  subjects.  Good  illustrations,  maps  and  diagrams  add  to  the 
book's  strength  and  attractiveness.  It  is  an  illuminating,  compact  dis- 
cussion of  the  growing  important  subject  of  Civics. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  RURAL  ECONOMICS.  By  Thomas  N.  Carver,  L.  L. 
D.    Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.    Price,  $1.30. 

Dr.  Carver,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Harvard,  has  been  all 
his  life  in  close  touch  with  the  farming  interests  of  the  country  and  is 
profoundly  interested  in  all  rural  problems.  He  looks  at  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  economy.  In  these  nearly  400  pages,  he  well  nigh 
glorifies  agriculture — "by  far  our  largest  and  most  important  industry." 
He  declares  that  the  subject  is  arousing  increasing  interest  "in  the  high 
schools  of  the  country,  which  augers  well  for  the  future  of  rural  civiliza- 
tion in  America."  Here  is  a  fresh,  live  discussion  of  the  general  princi- 
ples of  agriculture ;  a  broad  and  full  historical  sketch  which  is  absorb- 
ingly interesting ;  a  lucid  analysis  of  the  factors  entering  in  to  agricul- 
tural production  and  its  management;  the  distribution  of  income,  and 
the  many  and  vital  problems  of  rural  social  life.  This  is  a  strong  book 
dealing  in  a  hopeful  way  with  some  of  the  greatest  problems  which  con- 
cern our  national  life,  which  are  in  fact  foundation  stones  on  which  rest 
the  nation's  welfare  and  prosperity. 

THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  Charles  Franklin  Thwing, 
LL.  D.,  President  of  Western  Reserve  University  and  Adelbert  College.  The 
Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $2.25  net. 

Dr.  Thwing  is  well  known  as  the  leading  writer  of  the  world  on  col- 
lege and  university  interests.  In  this  volume  he  presents  a  thorough 
study  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  nations,  with  discriminating  com- 
ments on  their  aims,  purposes  and  methods.  Most  of  them  he  has  per- 
sonally visited  and  gathered  his  data  at  first  hand.  The  charming  half- 
tones throughout  the  book  enable  the  reader  to  see  for  himself  the  ex- 
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ternals  and  in  many  cases  the  interiors  of  many  of  the  University  build- 
ings. Mr.  Thwing  groups  universities  into  four  classes  (1)  those  whose 
purpose  is  the  discovery  and  publication  of  the  truth;  (2)  those  that  seek 
to  develop  character  through  the  power  of  thinking;  (3)  those  whose 
purpose  is  to  make  of  their  pupils  gentlemen;  and  (4)  those  the  aim  of 
whose  training  is  efficiency,  tlie  power  and  ability  to  earn  a  living.  If  the 
reader  would  learn  which  of  these  purposes  characterizes  a  given  univer- 
sity he  must  read  the  volume  and  discover  for  himself.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  book  is  to  outline  the  higher  education  of  the  world  and  to 
illustrate  the  value  that  men  everywhere  put  upon  a  full  and  liberal 
training. 

THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  OF  OUR  TEUTONIC  FOREFATHERS.  By 
G.  Baldwin  Brown,  M.  A.,  Watson  Gordon  Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    Price,  $1.75  net. 

The  substance  of  the  Rhind  Lectures  delivered  by  the  author  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  in  1910,  is  given  in  this  volume. 
The  art  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers  in  the  period  when  they  overthrew 
the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  and  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
political  system  of  modern  times  is  clearly  set  forth.  The  art  disclosed 
in  the  cemeteries,  in  the  weapons  of  the  warriors,  the  ornaments  of  the 
female  sex,  the  urns  and  pottery  and  other  objects  susceptible  of  orna- 
mentation is  described  and  its  connection  shown  with  national  and  re- 
ligious feeling  and  life.    The  book  is  copiously  and  richly  illustrated. 

MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  ALASKA.  Selected  and  edited  by  Kath- 
arine Berry  Judson.    Illustrated.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  volume  before  us  presents  many  interesting  legends  of  the  North 
in  a  captivating  manner.  It  is  a  new  field  of  research  and  will  deepen  the 
interest  and  broaden  the  knowledge  of  students  of  history,  geography 
and  ethnology.    The  photographs  are  of  great  value  and  beauty. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.  By  George  Willis  Botsford, 
Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Coliunbia  University.  The  Macmillan 
Company.    Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  author's  intent  has  been  to  furnish  a  complete  text-book  of  an- 
cient history  for  the  use  of  secondary  schools.  The  new  education  has 
changed  the  point  of  view  in  the  study  of  history  and  the  older  text-books 
are  no  longer  adequate.  They  gave  chiefly  a  narrative  of  the  bare  facts. 
We  now  seek  the  causal  relations,  the  significance  and  the  effects  on  so- 
cial and  political  life  of  those  facts.  This  renders  necessary  a  new  set 
of  books.  The  author  has  consulted  many  of  the  leading  teachers  of  his- 
tory as  to  their  needs  and  his  book  meets  those  needs  definitely  and  fully. 
The  volume  is  well  furnished  with  maps  and  illustrations.  Its  subject 
matter  deals  with  The  Oriental  Nations  (58  pages),  Hellas  (59  to  310), 
Rome  (311  to  560).  There  is  a  summary  of  the  chief  events  in  ancient 
history  and  a  valuable  bibliography,  as  well  as  a  full  index. 
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HERSELF.  Talks  with  Women  concerning  themselves.  By  E.  B.  Lowry, 
M.  D.    Forbes  &  Company.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  book  will  furnish  mothers  with  a  means  by  which  to  inform  their 
daughters  of  great  physical  facts  which  all  should  know  but  from  speak- 
ing of  which  a  large  number  refrain  because  of  false  modesty.  The  state- 
ments here  made  are  made  in  a  straightforward  manner  by  an  expe- 
rienced physician.  They  are  clothed  in  language  which  can  be  understood 
by  any  intelligent  person.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  individual  and 
racial  health,  physical  and  moral,  that  this  subject  should  be  presented 
to  and  understood  by  everyone. 

TALKS  WITH  A  BOY  CONCERNING  HIMSELF.  By  the  same  author 
and  publishers.  Price  50  cents.  This  book  does  for  boys  exactly  the 
same  service  that  is  rendered  by  the  other  to  girls  and  is  equally  impor- 
tant and  conunendable. 

BELL  AND  WING.  By  Frederick  Fanning  Ayer.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  and  London.    Price,  $2.50  net. 

Here  is  a  large  volimie  of  poems,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-one  pages 
of  them, — and  life  is  short  and  full.  Can  such  a  labor  of  love  be  justified? 
From  the  writer's  standpoint  it  surely  can.  The  verses  are  the  natural 
overflow  of  a  full  soul. 

"Each  thrasher  in  his  heart  is  glad 
Of  blossom  in  his  apple-bough. 
And  so  he  sings  to  sing. 
Never  minds  the  gain  at  hand. 
Mate  or  any  happy  land, 
But    just    his    love    of    carroUing 
Is  uppermost." 
And  the  reader?     If  he  cares  to  give  an  hour  a  day  for  a  year,  to  the 
study  of  these  poems,  he  will  grow,  in  mind  and  heart.     The  style  is 
Browningesque.    The  author  believes  in  individuality,  in  the  goodness  of 
all  things  present  and  future,  in  the  immortality  of  love  and  in  the  sub- 
limity of  the  soul's  destiny.     There  are  flashes  of  light  and  gleams  of 
beauty  on  every  page.    God  is  in  his  world  and  man  is  here  to  live  and  en- 
joy and  share  the  glorious  things  of  nature. 
"And  you  see  and  I, 
God  is  in  His  sky 
Not  to  rule  by  fear 

Not  to   rule  at  all 
But  the  world  is  here 

At  your  beck  and  call 
If  you  strive  to  do 

As  is  meant  you  should 
For  the  most  in  you 
For  eternal  good.** 
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These  are  samples.  It  is  not  all  orthodox.  But  it  is  the  author's  very 
own ;  and  the  world  needs  the  individual  vision  and  grows  thereby. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PEDAGOGY,  and  the  Psychology  of  the  Child.  By 
Dr.  Ed.  Claparede,  Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology  at  the  Geneva 
University.  Translated  by  Mary  Louch  and  Henry  Holman.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co. 

Of  books  relating  to  Child-Study  there  can  hardly  be  too  many  provided 
they  are  scientific  and  true  to  nature.  The  present  volume  aims  to  be  a 
guide  for  those  teachers  and  parents  who  want  to  know  what  child-study 
really  is  and  how  to  become  searchers  in  this  fascinating  field.  The  num- 
ber of  mothers  and  fathers  who  are  able  to  appreciate  a  work  like  this 
is  rapidly  increasing  with  the  growth  of  our  colleges  and  other  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  It  is  well  that  able  guides  should  lead  us  into 
these  new  fields  of  research.  The  individual  child  and  the  race  will  be 
the  gainers.  An  example  of  the  author's  method  is  to  be  found  on  page 
95  of  the  volume  where  he  supposes  that  "as  a  result  of  inquiry  it  is 
found  that  73  per  cent,  of  eight-year  old  children  own  to  a  predelection 
for  so-called  'criminal'  literature,"  "Here  is  a  fact.  But  how  is  it  to  be 
interpreted?     What  truth  about  child  nature  can  one  get  out  of  it?" 

He  goes  on  to  show  that  the  inquirer  may  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  "is  nothing  but  a  reaction  against  a  too  severe  discipline  which  op- 
presses them,  or  it  may  perhaps  be  a  phenomenon  of  compensation,  des- 
tined to  supply  some  deficiency  in  the  environment."  We  believe  this 
book  should  be  in  every  teacher's  library  and  in  not  a  few  home  book- 
shelves. 

PAPERS  ON  INTER-RACIAL  PROBLEMS  communicated  to  the  First 
Universal  Race  Congress,  held  at  The  University  of  London,  July  26-29, 
1911.  Edited  for  the  Congress  Executive,  by  G.  Spiller,  Honorable  Or- 
ganizer of  the  Congress.  Published  for  the  World  Peace  Foundation. 
Ginn  and  Company,  Boston.  London,  P.  S.  King  &  Son. 

The  object  of  the  Congress,  the  papers  read  at  which  are  here  gathered 
into  one  volume  for  permanent  preservation,  was  "to  discuss  in  the  light 
of  science  and  modern  conscience,  the  general  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  West  and  those  of  the  East,  between  so-called 
white  and  so-called  coloured  peoples,  with  a  view  to  encouraging  between 
them  a  fuller  understanding,  the  most  friendly  feelings,  and  a  heartier 
co-operation.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  thought-provoking  and  altruistic 
reading  in  this  splendid  volume.  The  general  subject  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  and  far-reaching  topic  up  for  consideration  in  the  world 
today.  The  participants  in  this  Congress  are  men  and  women  who  stand 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  the  world's  leaders.  Their  utterances  are  epoc- 
makinff. 
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CHINESE  PLAYMATES,  or  Tlie  Boy  Gleaners.  By  Norman  H.  Pitman. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  Price,  $1.00. 

This  attractive  story  of  two  little  Chinese  boys  shows  Mr.  Pitman  an 
adept  in  writing  fascinating  tales  about  the  quaint  little  people  of  the 
Orient.  Lo-Lo  and  Ta-Ta  the  "Boy  Gleaners"  are  sure  to  become  real 
friends  of  the  many  American  children  who  will  read  of  their  wonderful 
adventures.  The  book  in  itself  is  very  pleasing  with  its  large  clear  type, 
its  wide-margined  leaves,  and  the  clever  pen  and  ink  sketches  by  Sen  Fah 
Shang. 


THE  LITTLE  COUNT  OF  NOEMANDY;  or  The  Story  of  Raoul.  By 
Evaleen  Stein.  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.  Price,  $1.25.  A  very  delightful  story  of 
a  lad  of  noble  birth  who  meets  with  some  stirring  adventures  and  who, 
finally,  by  his  winsomeness  and  sturdy  courage  brings  about  a  reconcil- 
iation in  a  long  estranged  family.  Books  like  this  one,  clean  and  whole- 
some, but  withal,  full  of  life  and  action  are  a  welcome  addition  to  any 
carefully  selected  library  for  the  boy. 


LEGENDS  OF  LONG  AGO.  A  translation  of  Gottfried  Keller's  Sieben 
Legenden  by  Dr.  Charles  Hart  Handschin.  4%x6i^,  boards,  with  cloth 
back  and  wood  veneer  side,  in  slide-box.  Chicago,  The  Abbey  Company, 
96  pages,  75  cents,  net;  postpaid,  80  cents. 

Keller's  Sieben  Legenden,  although  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and 
delightful  of  the  great  German  story  teller's  works,  has  never  until  now 
appeared  in  an  English  translation.  The  seven  legends,  six  of  which  are 
here  presented,  are  stories  of  the  saints,  told  with  that  rare  simplicity 
and  quaint  humor  which  have  distinguished  all  of  Keller's  work,  and 
which  Dr.  Handschin  has  admirably  preserved  in  his  translation. 


CLASS  TEACHING  AND  MANAGEMENT.  By  William  Estabrook  Chan- 
cellor.    Illustrated.     Harper  &  Brothers.     School  price,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  valuable  book  for  the  class  teacher.  Few  books  have  been 
written  for  him.  Many  have  been  written  for  the  organizer,  expounding 
the  principles  of  various  systems.  This  volume  extends  a  sympathetic 
and  helpful  hand  to  the  teacher  who  is  struggling  with  the  actual  every- 
day problems  of  the  schoolroom.  There  are  chapters  on  such  subjects  as 
"The  Days'  Work— Its  Plan  and  Eecord,"  "Control  of  the  Class  and  of  the 
Individual,"  "Classifying,  Marking,  Grading  and  Promoting  Pupils,"  "How 
to  Make  a  Good  School  and  a  Good  Class."  The  author  is  well  known 
as  a  teacher,  superintendent,  writer  and  lecturer  upon  school  subjects. 
He  has  an  interesting  way  of  putting  things  and  he  knows  before  he 
speaks.    The  book  will  be  eagerly  read  by  hosts  of  teachers. 
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THE  FOUETH  PHYSICIAN.  By  Montgomery  B.  Pickett.  Illustrated 
by  Gordon  Stevenson.    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.    Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  is  a  first-rate  Christmas  story,  deeply  touching  the  readers  emo- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  pervaded  by  a  quaint  and  quiet  humor.  It  is 
based  upon  a  play  which  won  the  first  prize  in  competition  with  eleven 
hundred  others. 

THE  DUTCH  TWINS.  By  Lucy  Fitch  Perkins.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$1.00  net.  Postpaid,  $1.10. 

This  story  of  "Kit"  and  "Kat"  (Christopher  and  Katrina)  is  very  sim- 
ply written,  with  abundant  play  of  wholesome  humor.  It  is  quaintly  and 
spiritedly  illustrated  by  the  author  and,  in  an  enjoyable  way,  will  give 
children  an  excellent  idea  of  Holland  and  how  young  people  are  brought 
up  there. 


Periodical  Notes. 

Readers  of  Education  should  not  fail  to  secure  the  January  issue  of  The  Century  Mag- 
azine Sind  read  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper's  paper  on  "The  American  Undergraduate."  Mr. 
Cooper  has  had  an  intimate  acquafntance  with  the  college  student  and  has  made  a  study 
of  college  conditions  in  the  Unitert  States  and  abroad.  His  views  are  sound,  compelling, 
and  bring  before  us  the  American  Undergraduate  of  today  as  he  really  is.  Manly,  sincere- 
ly, patriotic,  enthusiastic,  honorable  and  possessing  true  religious  feeling.  In  the  January 
North  American  Review  is  a  notable  article  on  "  The  Alaskan  Problem  "  by  Ralph  S.  Tarr. 
Much  valuable  information  is  given  concerning  the  vast  track  of  Alaskan  land  owned  by 
the  United  Stares,  and  many  reasonable  suggestions  offered  as  to  ways  in  which  this  great 
region  might  be  made  profitable  to  the  Government.  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  January  is 
a  "  big,  satisfying  issue,  full  of  good  things."  A  most  important  article  is  by  Forbes  Lind- 
say, on  "  The  Prospective  Panama  Canal."  The  Harvai-d  Theological  Review  for  Januarv 
contains  two  articles  to  which  we  would  call  attention,"  The  Consciousness  of  Sin"  by  Prof. 
B.  L.  Schauf  of  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont.,  and  •'  Mediaeval  German  Mysticism"  by 
Prof.  Kuno  Fr^ncke,  Harvard  University.  From  the  m^ny  timely  and  attractive  articles  to 
be  found  in  the  January  number  of  The  American  Review  of  Reviews  one  can  select  almost 
at  random  and  be  sure  that  he  has  that  which  is  well  worth  the  reading.  One  article  with 
flue  illustrations  is  "  Egypt  in  New  York  "  by  Ernest  Knaufft.  In  January  Suburban  Life 
is  a  seasonable  and  most  delightfully  entertaining  article  on  "  Midwinter  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  a  Typical  Midsummer  Climate."  The  issue  is  as  a  whole  one  of  the  most  attractive 
numberg  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public. 
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of  Education 
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Teachers'  Councils 

William  C.  Ruedigee 
The  George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 

f ""'""'"°' "'t^  UTILIZIJSTG  the  expert  knowledge  of  teachers  in 

I   the  administration  of  schools,  a  number  of  foreign 
I   countries  are  distinctly  forging  ahead  of  the  United 
I   States.     In  this  country,  legislative  and  adminis- 
•i*]mimiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiit4  t^^tive   matters   pertaining  to   schools   are   almost 
I  I   never,  not  even  in  part,  determined  by  the  teachers 

I  i   themselves  or  by  their  professional  representatives, 

«»iiimiiiiiDiiiiiiiimici.  b^t   ^jjey   ^^^    determined   by   laymen   or   by   the 

representatives  of  laymen. 

In  France  and  England  this  is  different. 

In  France  the  teachers  have  official  representation  in  depart- 
mental, academic,  and  national  schools  administration.  The  de- 
partment, may  be  compared  with  our  local  units  of  city  or  county, 
the  academy  with  our  state,  and  France  as  a  whole  with  the 
United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  educational  affairs  of  the  department  are  in  the  hands  of 
a  body  called  the  Departmental  Council.  This  council,  according 
to  Farrington's  "Public  Primary  School  System  of  France",  is 
composed  as  follows : 

"There  are  fourteen  regular  members  including  the  prefect  as 
president  and  the  academy  inspector  as  vice-president.  The  rest 
of  the  membership  is  made  up  of  four  conseillers  generaux  [legis- 
lative body]  chosen  by  their  colleagues,  the  directors  of  the  two 
normal  schools  of  the  department,  two  men  and  two  women  teachers 
elected  by  their  fellow  teachers,  and  two  primary  inspectors 
designated  by  the  minister." 

Of  these  fourteen  members  all  are  teachers  except  four,  and  two 
of  the  teachers  are  elected  by  their  colleagues. 
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The  Academic  Council,  according  to  Farrington,  is  composed 
as  follows : 

"The  members  are  of  three  sorts,  ex-officio,  elective,  and  appoin- 
tive. The  first  of  these  includes  the  rector,  the  academy  in- 
spector, the  deans  of  the  faculties,  and  the  directors  of  the  higher 
schools  or  the  preparatory  schools  for  superior  instruction;  the 
second,  a  professor  chosen  from  among  and  by  the  regular  teaching 
force  of  each  of  the  above  faculties  or  schools,  two  professors  of 
letters  and  two  of  science  representing  the  Lycee  and  one  of 
letters  and  one  of  science  representing  the  colleges,  chosen  under 
like  conditions;  the  third,  a  headmaster  of  a  Lycee,  a  principal 
of  a  college,  and  two  members  selected  from  the  general  councils 
of  the  departments,  and  two  from  the  municipal  councils  that 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  superior  or  secondary  education  — 
all  these  six  members  receiving  their  appointments  from  the 
minister." 

While  the  elementary  o»  primary  school  teachers  have  no  direct 
representation  on  this  council,  again  all  the  members  except  four 
are  teachers,  fully  one-third  of  whom  are  elected  by  their  fellows. 

The  Superior  Council  in  France  is  in  effect  an  educational 
parliament  that  cooperates  with  the  minister  of  education  in  di- 
recting the  schools  of  the  Republic.  This  council,  according  to 
Farrington's  "French  Secondary  Schools",  is  composed  en- 
tirely of  teachers.  It  consists  of  fifty-four  members,  of  whom 
thirteen  are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  Republic,  four 
from  the  private  and  nine  from  the  public  schools,  and  forty-one 
are  elected  by  their  peers.  These  are  chosen  by  the  teaching  force 
in  the  various  departments  of  high,  secondary,  and  primary  in- 
struction from  among  their  own  colleagues.  The  council  holds 
two  sessions  a  year,  but  there  is  a  permanent  section  of  fifteen 
of  the  council  that  sits  continuously. 

In  England  the  Board  of  Education  Act  passed  in  1899  pro- 
vides for  a  Consultative  Committee  consisting  of  twenty-one 
members,  of  whom  two-thirds  are  representatives  of  the  univer- 
sities and  other  bodies  interested  in  education.  "At  the  present 
time,"  says  Sandiford  in  his  "Training  of  Teachers  in  England 
and  Wales";  "the  Committee  is  excellently  constituted,  having 
members  representative  of  elementary,  secondary,  technical  and 
university  education,  of  labor,  of  the  interests  of  women,  and  of 
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organizations  of  teachers,  but  there  is  no  statutory  guarantee  that 
such  an  excellent  balance  of  interests  will  be  preserved." 

On  the  local  educational  committees  in  England  the  teachers 
are  as  yet  not  so  well  represented  as  in  France,  but  teachers  and 
education  officials  may  be  members  of  the  committees. 

I^ow  while  we  can  in  this  country  nowhere  fully  match  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  France  and  in  England  in  allow- 
ing the  teachers  an  official  voice  in  the  determination  of  educa- 
tional policies,  some  progress  has  nevertheless  been  made.  There 
exists  at  present  a  distinct  movement  toward  giving  the  teachers 
more  legislative  power  in  purely  educational  matters.  The  sub- 
ject is  now  frequently  discussed  by  educators  in  the  educational 
magazines  and  by  city  superintendents  of  schools  in  their  annual 
reports.  But  as  yet,  conspicuous  progress  has  been  made  in  only 
a  few  places. 

The  most  notable  forward  step  in  establishing  a  teachers' 
council  has  been  taken  at  Dallas,  Texas.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Superintendent  xlrthur  Lefevre,  a  Teachers'  Council  was  estab- 
lished in  Dallas  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1909.  This  council 
is  described  by  Superintendent  Lefevre  as  follows : 

''I  propose  that  a  Teachers'  Advisory  Council  be  instituted,  the 
council  to  be  constituted  of  teachers  in  the  white  schools  as  fol- 
lows: One  representative  elected  by  the  teachers  of  each  ^^grade" 
of  the  elementary  schools;  two  principals  of  elementary  schools 
elected  by  the  principals ;  one  representative  elected  by  the  faculty 
of  each  high  school.  This  council  meets  as  occasions  arise  to  hear 
all  teachers  who  may  desire  to  present  their  views,  and  the  council 
should  be  required  to  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  each  year  such  report  as 
it  may  choose  on  matters  concerning  the  elementary  schools  or  the 
system  as  a  whole,  addressed  to  the  superintendent,  but  to  remain 
intact  in  the  records  of  the  board,  and  to  be  considered  by  the 
board  in  connection  with  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the 
superintendent. 

^'In  addition  to  the  representative  council,  the  facutlies  of  the 
high  schools  should  be  required  to  file  in  the  same  manner  a  report 
dealing  with  matters  especially  concerning  the  sphere  of  the  high 
school. 

"Independent  reports  from  the  principal  of  the  main  high  school 
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and  supervisors  and  directors  of  special  studies  should  continue  to 
be  made  as  heretofore. 

"I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  rule  requiring  that  a  Teachers' 
Advisory  Council  be  formed  each  year  before  the  end  of  the  third 
month  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  described. ''* 

So  far  as  giving  the  teachers  ^'official  constitutional"  right  to 
participate  in  determining  the  educational  policies  under  which 
they  are  working  is  concerned,  Dallas  really  stands  alone  in  this 
country.  But  in  less  official  ways  teachers  are  allowed  similar 
privileges  in  many  other  places.  In  a  careful  but  unpublished 
study  of  thirty-nine  cities  made  by  Miss  Ellis  R.  Shipp  for  her 
master's  essay  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  in  1907, 
it  was  found  that  in  seventeen  of  these  cities  the  teachers  were 
allowed  some  part  by  the  superintendent  in  making  the  course  of 
study.  This  is  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  which  is  probably  a  fair 
representation  of  conditions  throughout  the  country. 

This  administrative  method  of  allowing  teachers  a  voice  in 
educational  questions  may  naturally  be  found  in  many  degrees  of 
organization  and  thoroughness.  It  has  been  most  fully  organized 
and  established  at  Boston,  Mass.  There  the  teachers  are  allowed 
not  only  to  take  part  in  making  the  course  of  study,  but  also  in 
determining  other  educational  policies.  The  plan  in  operation 
is  described  as  follows  by  Superintendent  Stratton  D.  Brooks  in 
his  annual  report  for  1909. 

"One  grave  defect  in  American  education  is  the  lack  of  any 
institutional  method  for  the  participation  of  teachers  in  the  de- 
termination of  major  educational  'policies. 

"For  the  purpose  of  establishing  such  an  institution  the  high 
school  councils  have  been  created.  In  each  high  school  the  de- 
partment meetings  furnish  opportunity  for  discussion  participated 
in  by  every  teacher  concerned.  Any  problem  may  here  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  its  effect  upon  both  pupils  and  teachers, 
and  each  teacher  can  have  his  say.  In  the  council  meetings  each 
high  school  is  represented,  and  any  modifications  of  the  depart- 
ment decisions,  made  necessary  by  the  interrelation  of  the  high 
schools,  may  be  determined.  The  recommendations  of  the  coun- 
cils are  sent  to  the  Head  Masters'  Association,   and  here   the 

*Texa8  School  Journal,  May,  1909.  Quoted  from  Superintendent  Le- 
fevre's  annual  report. 
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questions  are  again  discussed  by  the  principals  with  reference  to 
the  broader  lines  of  high  school  administration  that  they  may 
involve.  Here,  also,  are  representatives  from  each  council,  thus 
assuring  that  a  recommendation  from  one  council,  say  that  of 
English,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  critical  consideration  of  repre- 
sentatives from  every  other  council  whose  interests  may  be  affected 
thereby.  The  conclusions  of  the  head  masters  are  in  turn  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  where  they  are  again  dis- 
cussed with  reference  to  their  relation  to  the  school  system  as  a 
whole. 

^^When  a  recommendation  reaches  the  final  authority  —  the 
School  Board,  —  it  does  not  represent  the  personal  opinion  of  any 
teacher,  principal  or  superintendent.  It  may  fall  somewhat  short 
of  the  best  that  has  been  proposed,  but  it  is  almost  certain  to  be 
the  best  that  is  possible  at  that  particular  time  and  with  that  par- 
ticular set  of  teachers.  It  represents  intelligent  and  responsible 
participation  of  all  interests  in  a  decision  that  can  be  carried 
into  effect  by  hearty  cooperative  effort. 

^Tor  the  elementary  schools,  the  problem  of  permanent  organi- 
zation and  of  official  recognition  of  a  similar  form  of  systematic 
participation  of  teachers  in  the  determination  of  major  educa- 
tional policies  is  more  difficult  but  fully  as  desirable.  The  enthu- 
siasm and  ability  that  have  marked  the  deliberations  of  the 
various  committees  appointed  during  recent  years  give  full 
assurance  of  the  successful  operation  of  such  a  plan  when  once 
established.  It  is  hoped  that,  with  the  help  of  leading  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools,  a  system  of  teacher-participation 
may  soon  be  devised  that  will  retain  for  the  Boston  schools  the 
advantages  of  initiative  and  individuality  and  secure  for  them 
the  advantages  of  systematic  organization  and  cooperative  effort.^' 

The  teachers'  organizations  connected  with  this  plan  of  coopera- 
tion that  are  mentioned  in  Superintendent  Brooks'  report  are  the 
Boston  Masters'  Association,  the  Boston  Head  Masters'  Associa- 
tion, the  High  School  Councils  (eight),  and  Committees  of 
Teachers  (sixteen).  Each  high  school  council  is  free  to  consider 
such  items  of  interest  to  its  department  as  it  chooses  and  makes 
recommendations  to  the  Head  Masters'  Association.  At  this  asso- 
ciation one  representative  from  each  council  is  invited  to  be 
present  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  those  matters  that  affect 
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Ills  department  The  teachers'  committees,  which  pertain  mostly 
to  the  elementary  schools,  make  their  recommendations  to  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  as  a  rule. 

It  is  evident  that  both  the  Dallas  and  the  Boston  plans  are 
merely  advisory.  The  teachers  are  given  no  legislative  functions, 
which  would  apj^ear  to  be  necessary  to  any  plan  aspiring  to 
completeness. 

While  the  Boston  plan  is  in  some  respects  more  thorough- 
going than  that  of  Dallas,  it  cannot  be  considered  ''constitutionaF' 
because  it  rests  merely  on  the  sanction  of  the  superintendent. 
This  gives  it  a  large  amount  of  insecurity,  for  the  plan,  unless 
firmly  intrenched  by  tradition,  may  lapse  with  a  change  of  super- 
intendents, an  event  that  is  far  less  likely  to  happen  with  a  plan 
that  has  been  established  by  the  Board  of  Education.  To  give  all 
the  security  and  permanency  that  would  be  desirable,  the  plan 
should  probably  be  established  by  the  city  council,  if  not  by  the 
state  legislature. 

The  fact  that  a  plan  of  teacher-participation  resting  merely  on 
the  sanction  of  the  superintendent  lacks  permanency  is  illustrated 
by  the  fate  of  the  Teachers'  Council  of  Tacoma,  Washington. 
This  council  was  started  by  former  Superintendent  A.  IT.  Yoder 
and  existed  during  the  latter  part  of  his  administration.  But  it 
was  never  established  as  a  part  of  the  school  system  by  the  Board 
of  Education  and  therefore  ceased  to  exist  after  the  resignation  of 
Superintendent  Yoder  in  1910. 

A  plan  of  teacher-participation  that  appears  to  be  still  farther 
removed  from  official  sanction  than  the  Boston  plan  is  in  existence 
at  l^ew  Britain,  Connecticut.  It  is  called  the  School  Council  of 
IS^ew  Britain.  This  council  appears  to  have  been  founded  quite 
independent  of  the  superintendent,  who  counts  merely  as  one  of 
the  teachers.  While  this  is  a  wrong  basis  for  harmonious  work  in 
a  teachers'  council,  it  is  nevertheless  suggestive  in  that  it  indicates 
the  need  that  teachers  feel  for  taking  part  in  shaping  the  policies 
under  which  they  work. 

The  purposes  of  this  council  are  stated  as  follows  in  the  constitu- 
tion: 

1.  To  secure  a  more  active  and  effective  participation  of  the 
teachers  in  the  professional  direction  of  the  schools. 
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2.  To  afford  the  largest  possible  opportunity  for  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher. 

3.  To  encourage  professional  improvement  through  study  and 
discussion  of  important  problems  of  education  and  school  man- 
agement. 

4.  To  develop  the  sense  of  solidarity  of  the  teaching  body  and 
an  increasing  apj^reciation  of  community  or  interest  and  respon- 
sibility among  all  teachers  of  all  grades. 

5.  To  furnish  the  teaching  body  a  ready  and  effective  means 
for  the  expression  of  its  sentiments  or  opinions  with  reference  to 
questions  of  school  policy. 

The  by-laws  provide  for  the  following  membership : 

1.  All  principals,  ex-officio. 

2.  All  supervisory  officers  and  special  teachers,  ex-officio. 

3.  One  representative  from  each  elementary  grade,  including 
kindergarten,  to  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the  teachers  of  the  grade. 

4.  Representatives  from  the  high  school  to  be  elected  by  the 
teachers  of  the  high  school. 

The  establishment  of  teachers'  councils  can  of  course  be  de- 
fended only  on  the  ground  that  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system 
will  be  increased  thereby.  The  arguments  advanced  in  their  favor 
by  educators  may  apparently  all  be  boiled  down  to  two.  These  are, 
first,  that  they  would  bring  about  more  stability,  harmony,  and 
uniformity  of  progress  in  the  school  system,  and,  second,  that 
they  would  increase  the  teaching  efficiency,  both  by  improving  the 
teachers  now  in  service  and  by  attracting  the  more  competent 
young  men  and  young  women  into  the  profession. 

The  relation  that  the  participation  of  teachers  in  the  determina- 
tion of  educational  policies  bears  to  the  improvement  of  teachers 
in  service  deserves  especial  emphasis.  This  has  never  been  suffi- 
ciently considered.  Teacher'  institutes,  teachers'  meetings,  read- 
ing circles,  summer  schools,  and  the  rest  are  good  as  far  as 
they  go,  but  in  some  essential  particulars  they  do  not  go  far 
enough.  They  are  left  without  sufficient  motive.  The  school  sys- 
tem leaves  the  teachers  cramped  in  their  opportunity  to  apply  what 
they  learn.  This  opportunity  can  be  supplied  only  by  giving 
the  teachers  a  vital  and  official  part  in  initiating  and  guiding  edu- 
cational policies.     They  must  be  given  fuller  professional  respon- 
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sibilities  if  the  various  means  for  their  improvement  now  existing 
are  to  fulfil  their  purpose  and  bear  proper  fruit.  Professional 
growth  and  spirit  cannot  be  expected  without  an  opportunity  for 
exercise;  without  the  prerogatives  that  give  them  inspiration  and 
significance. 

There  are  places  where  teachers  are  officially  required  to  sub- 
scribe for,  and  presumably  to  read,  one  or  more  educational 
papers.  In  others  they  are  required  to  read  annually  a  designated 
number  of  professional  books.  So  approached,  the  reading  of 
this  literature  becomes  an  irksome  duty.  Would  the  results  ob- 
tained not  be  better  if  this  matter  were  approached  in  a  different 
way?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  supply  a  problem  and  trust  the 
teacher  to  do  his  own  reading  with  this  problem  as  a  motive  ? 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  teachers  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  were  given  the  responsibility,  perhaps  one  should  say 
the  opportunity,  to  improve  the  course  of  study  and  the  general 
methods  of  instruction.  To  be  more  specific,  let  us  suppose  that  it 
rested  with  them  to  improve  their  course  in  geography.  All  the 
teachers  would  know  that  this  subject  would  be  discussed  in  open 
meeting  and  that  pedagogical  changes  would  undoubtedly  be  sug- 
gested and  perhaps  adopted.  Would  not  each  teacher  then  want 
to  be  ready  both  to  suggest  and  defend  modifications  and  to  oppose 
whatever  seemed  to  him  a  retrogressive  step  ?  Would  he  not  then 
have  a  motive  for  consulting  courses  of  study  and  for  reading  the 
literature  on  the  teaching  of  geography  ?  And  would  he  not  then 
read  with  profit? 

But  at  present  our  school  system  falls  far  short  of  providing 
motives  for  professional  growth  in  this  vital  way.  On  the  side  of 
general  educational  policy,  it  is  little  more  than  a  system  for 
carrying  out  orders.  Teachers  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  prin- 
cipal, principals  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  supervisors,  and  super- 
visors carry  out  the  orders  of  the  superintendent.  Each  stage 
usually  adds  a  little  to  the  orders  that  it  transmits,  but  none 
except  the  highest,  has  any  official  voice  in  determining  the  policies 
that  it  carries  out  itself. 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  lies  in  the  establishment  of 
teachers'  councils. 

The  precise  pattern  according  to  which  teachers'  councils  should 
be  established  it  is  at  present  quite  impossible  to  outline.     Not 
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enough  has  as  yet  been  done  in  this  direction  to  furnish  such  a  pat- 
tern. But  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  there  will  ultimately  be 
a  considerable  variety  of  patterns  to  fit  a  corresponding  variety  of 
local  conditions,  and  details  may  well  be  left  to  the  touchstone  of 
practice.  But  the  matter  does  at  present  call  for  both  discussion 
and  experimentation  and  the  presentation  of  a  few  guiding  prin- 
ciples may  well  be  attempted. 

In  order  to  give  it  the  desired  stability,  the  teachers'  council 
should  be  established  by  some  political  body,  such  as  the  Board  of. 
Education,  the  City  Council,  or  the  State  Legislature.  It  should 
probably  be  established  by  the  same  authority  that  established  the 
board  of  education  so  that  the  two  might  be  socially  co-equal. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  the  head  of  the  council, 
and  the  presiding  officer,  ex-officio,  at  all  general  meetings.  Gen- 
eral educational  leadership,  as  well  as  all  executive  functions, 
should  remain  in  his  hands  and  in  those  of  the  supervisors  and 
principals  under  him. 

The  council  should  not  be  merely  advisory  but  should  have  legis- 
lative power  in  those  things  pertaining  to  the  inner  working  of 
the  schools  that  rest  upon  the  established  general  policies  of  the 
school  system.  In  this  field  would  come  the  arrangement  of  the 
course  of  study,  the  general  methods  of 'instruction,  the  adoption 
of  text-books,  and  the  general  methods  of  management  and  disci- 
pline. To  the  superintendent  might  be  given  the  power  of  veto, 
which  should,  however,  be  subject  to  an  overruling  by  a  two-thirds 
or  three- fourths  vote  of  the  council. 

All  departures  from  established  policies,  such  as  the  admission 
of  new,  and  the  discarding  of  old  subjects  and  courses,  the  abolition 
or  adoption  of  corporal  punishment,  free  text-books,  the  tenure 
of  office  of  teachers,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  promotional 
examinations,  and  the  readjustment  of  the  work  between  the 
elementary  and  the  high  school,  as  well  as  all  general  rules  and 
regulations,  should  require  the  joint  approval  of  the  council  and 
the  Board  of  Education.  Questions  of  disputed  jurisdiction 
might  be  left  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  superintendent,  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  one  teacher  annually 
elected  by  the  council. 

To  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  reserved  all  purely  busi- 
ness and  financial  questions,  such  as  the  approval  of  the  budget, 
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the  fixing  of  salaries,  the  enlargement  or  reduction  of  the  teach- 
ing corps,  new  buildings,  the  dismissal  of  teachers,  and  the 
pensioning  of  teachers  if  done  purely  out  of  public  funds;  other- 
wise the  approval  of  the  council  should  also  be  necessary.  The 
employment  of  teachers  might  be  left  to  the  superintendent 
alone,  or  to  the  superintendent  and  the  board. 

The  function  of  the  superintendent  in  this  scheme  would  obvi- 
ously be  an  important  one.  He  should  form  the  keystone  of  the 
arch  of  which  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Teachers'  Council 
would  form  the  two  approaches.  He  would  remain  the  chief 
executive  officer,  and  as  he  would  be  carrying  out  the  laws  that 
the  teachers  themselves  would  have  assisted  in  adopting,  he 
would  be  less  handicapped  than  now.  His  employment  might 
well  be  left  to  a  majority  vote  of  both  the  board  and  the  council, 
and  for  his  dismissal  a  majority  vote  of  both  should  also  be 
required. 

The  organization  of  the  council  would  necessarily  vary  with 
the  number  of  teachers  in  the  corps.  In  communities  with  less 
than  one  hundred  teachers,  it  might  include  all  the  teachers  that 
had  received  full  professional  standing,  but  in  cities  with  more 
than  about  one  hundred  teachers  it  would  no  doubt  have  to  be 
made  representative. 

The  size  of  a  representative  council  should  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  teachers  necessary  to  represent  all  the  interests  of 
the  schools.  This  could  probably  be  done  by  less  than  fifty 
teachers,  but  a  number  even  larger  than  that  would  be  manage- 
able, and  it  would  have  the  advantage  of  offering  to  more  teachers 
an  opportunity  for  initiative.  Most  of  the  detailed  work  would 
naturally  be  done  by  committees,  including  a  representative  execu- 
tive committee,  so  that  the  time  of  the  council  as  a  whole  would  be 
conserved.  The  entire  body  would  probably  not  have  to  hold 
more  than  two  or  three  regular  sessions  a  year. 

The  principle  of  democracy  would  of  course  demand  that  the 
members  of  the  council  be  elected  by  their  several  constituencies. 
For  this  purpose  the  constituencies  would  require  some  organiza- 
tion, but  this  would  not  have  to  be  elaborate  and  the  elections 
could  probably  be  held  in  connection  with  the  departmental 
teachers'   meetings.     Simplification  of  organization  should  be  a 
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conscious  aim,  for  otherwise  the  teachers  would  become  over- 
burdened with  meetings. 

In  a  school  system  having  a  representative  council,  the  teachers 
might  well  be  divided  into  three  groups  or  ranks.  In  the  first 
group  might  be  placed  those  teachers  that  had  taught  two  or 
more  years  but  were  new  in  the  system,  and  those  that  were  just 
entering  the  profession.  This  would  give  these  teachers  not  only 
an  opportunity  to  prove  their  efficiency,  but  also  to  become  famil- 
iar with  the  system.  While  enjoying  the  privilege  of  discussion 
in  the  teachers'  meetings,  both  these  classes  might  wisely  be  left 
without  the  power  of  voting,  the  former  for  one  year  and  the 
latter  for  two  or  three  years. 

The  second  group  would  consist  of  those  teachers  that  had 
earned  the  right  of  franchise,  but  not  the  right  of  being  elected 
to  the  council.  To  get  into  the  third  group  an  efficiency  test 
might  well  be  set,  in  addition  to  a  given  number,  say  five,  years 
of  experience.  But  this  test  should  be  set  primarily  by  the 
teachers  themselves. 

This  plan  of  organization  is  similar  to  those  that  now  prevail 
in  our  colleges  and  universities.  In  universities,  all  purely  edu- 
cational-administrative questions  are  decided  by  the  faculty,  and 
only  those  questions  involving  radical  administrative  changes  or 
financial  considerations  are  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
But  not  every  member  of  the  teaching  staff  has  a  seat  on  the  fac- 
ulty. This  privilege  is  usually  reserved  for  those  that  have 
attained  professional  rank,  i.  e.,  those  that  have  attained  the  rank 
of  assistant  professor,  professor,  or  higher.  Lecturers,  assistants,  tu- 
tors and  instructors,  as  a  rule,  have  access  only  to  the  meetings  of 
the  departments,  divisions,  or  schools. 

Although  these  suggestions  regarding  a  teachers'  council  are 
made  in  reference  to  cities,  they  need  not  be  restricted  to  them. 
The  teachers  of  rural  schools,  probably  in  connection  with  insti- 
tutes and  teachers'  meetings,  should  also  be  given  a  share  in  de- 
termining educational  policies,  and  it  would  be  especially  desirable 
to  have  a  teachers'  council  with  legislative  powers  to  cooperate 
wdth  the  state  superintendent  and  the  state  legislature. 

State  teachers'  councils  could  undoubtedly  do  much  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  America.     In  each  state  there  are  many 
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questions  pertaining  to  uniformity  of  text-books,  courses  of  study, 
certification  of  teachers,  and  the  like,  in  which  the  teachers, 
through  their  representatives,  should  have  an  authoritative  voice. 
At  present  quesions  of  this  nature  are  decided  too  much  by  lay- 
men alone.  In  a  democracy,  some  lay  control  of  education  should 
no  doubt  always  be  maintained ;  the  schools  belong  to  all  the  peo- 
ple and  the  people's  interest  in  the  schools  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed; but  it  should  be  remembered  that  teachers  are  also  citi- 
zens. They  certainly  have  no  less  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  than  others,  and  their  expert  knowledge  fits  them  in  an 
unusual  way  for  the  general  control  of  the  schools. 

But  at  present  this  expert  knowledge  of  the  teacher  is  only 
scantily  utilized  in  guiding  the  broader  phases  of  education.  This 
works  a  harmful  result  to  both  the  schools  and  the  teachers.  The 
best  interests  of  the  schools  and  the  teachers  and  the  principles  of 
democracy  all  demand  that  the  teachers  be  given  more  oppor- 
tunity for  educational  direction  and  initiative. 
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A  Plan  for  Organized  Play  in  a  City  School 

W.  T.  Miller,  Koslindale,  Mass. 

|]ii.imi.iiiainimiiiiic|jjE  school  playground  is  no  new  idea.  There  have 
I       ^  I   always  been  schoolyards  for  boys  and  girls  to  play 

I  I  I  i^?  ^^^  there  have  often  been  teachers  and  masters 
1*1  young  in  spirit  who  delighted  to  help  and  even  par- 
|]iiiniiiiHiuiiiiiiiiiiiit|  ticipate  in  the  games  of  their  pupils.  The  new  fea- 
I  I   ture  is  the  systematizing  of  the  activities  of  the 

i  I    playground,  so  that  there  is  some  definiteness  and 

*^""" °" "'"^*  organization   to   the   games   and   those   who   play. 

There  is  no  need  to  teach  children  to  play;  the  value  of  the  play- 
ground idea  is  in  this  system  and  organization,  which  ensures 
varied  and  suitable  games  and  also  brings  a  much  larger  number 
of  children  into  the  activities  and  benefits  of  play. 

In  those  cities  which  have  taken  up  this  idea  of  the  supervised 
playground  there  is  a  wide  diversity  of  methods.  The  general 
plan  is  that  certain  neighborhoods  or  centers  shall  have  supplied 
for  them  suitable  open  areas  on  which  games  are  to  be  conducted 
by  instructors  skilled  in  the  management  of  juvenile  activities. 
This  work  may  or  may  not  be  connected  with  the  school.  In  the 
all-summer  playgrounds  there  is  usually  very  little  school  influ- 
ence. But  there  is  a  growing  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  super- 
vised playground  is  an  educational  influence,  and  as  such  has  an 
intimate  connection  with  the  school. 

One  effect  of  this  idea  is  seen  in  the  after-school  and  Saturday 
playground  work  in  Boston.  The  plan  as  evolved  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Harrington,  Director  of  School  Hy- 
giene, is  a  very  elastic  one.  Briefly,  it  consists  of  schoolyards, 
children's  corners  in  the  parks,  and  regular  park  playgrounds. 
The  first  two  are  intended  primarily  for  girls  and  smaller  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  continued  through  the  summer  under  the  di- 
rection of  three  or  more  specially  trained  supervisors  and  a  large 
corps  of  playground  teachers.  The  activities  in  these  all-summer 
playgrounds  consist  in  part  of  quiet  games  such  as  "Ring  Toss," 
"Jack-stones,"  etc. ;  singing  and  dancing  for  the  girls ;  basketry. 
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sewing  and  other  manual  work;  active  games  and  sports  of  all 
kinds;  and  a  large  amount  of  free  play. 

The  most  interesting  work  in  connection  with  boys,  however,, 
is  done  in  the  park  playgrounds,  during  the  months  of  April, 
May  and  June,  and  again  in  September,  October  and  N'ovember. 
Submasters  and  other  male  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  are 
appointed  'Tlay  Teachers,"  and  they  organize  athletic  activities 
in  their  respective  schools.  These  activities  are  carried  out  on 
the  city  parks  and  playgrounds,  some  of  which  are  equipped  with 
special  apparatus  for  track  events,  while  others  are  simply  well 
kept  spaces  devoted  to  a  few  baseball  diamonds  and  football  fields. 
Here  the  boys  congregate  after  school  and  play  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  play  teachers  from  the  close  of  school  until  5.30  P.  M. 
During  the  spring  months  the  attention  is  divided  between  base- 
ball and  track  events;  while  the  fall  term  is  largely  devoted  to 
"Soccer"  football.  In  baseball  the  city  is  divided  into  district 
leagues,  which  play  a  regular  schedule  of  inter-school  games,  the 
winners  of  which  play  for  the  championship  at  the  great  field 
day,  which  closes  the  season  the  last  Saturday  in  June.  At  this 
field  day  there  is  also  held  a  complete  athletic  meet  with  two 
entries  from  each  school  in  every  event.  There  are  both  junior 
and  senior  classes,  and  the  events  include  50,  100,  110,  220  yard 
runs,  broad  and  high  jumps,  5  and  8  lb.  shot-puts,  and  relay  races. 
The  junior  class  consists  of  boys  under  five  feet.  All  these  inter- 
school  activities  create  much  enthusiasm,  but  they  meet  with  the 
just  criticism  that  they  do  not  enlist  a  large  enough  number  of 
boys  in  the  games  and  sports  that  are  held.  The  benefits  of  or- 
ganized play  should  not  be  confined  to  a  few  good  players  or  ex- 
ceptional athletes  to  the  exclusion  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
boys  in  the  school. 

To  overcome  this  weakness  in  the  plan  it  was  early  determined 
to  organize  each  school  into  a  little  independent  league,  with  each 
room  represented  by  a  team  and  participating  in  frequent  "meets," 
against  other  rooms  of  the  same  grade  or  nearly  so.  This  at  once 
brought  a  very  large  number  of  boys  into  the  games,  for  many  who 
did  not  think  they  had  any  chance  to  "make"  the  regular  school 
teams  would  gladly  go  out  and  battle  for  the  honor  of  Miss  So 
and  So's  room.  The  idea  has  been  a  success  in  every  school  where 
it  was  tried,  and  the  plan  of  organization  here  presented  was 
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carried  out  in  a  large  '^all-boys"  school  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
There  were  two  play  teachers  in  the  school,  also  two  separate 
playgrounds  some  distance  apart,  one  of  which,  the  B — ,  had  a 
cinder  track  for  running,  jumping  apparatus,  etc.  It  was  de- 
termined to  conduct  baseball  on  the  C — ,  and  athletics  at  the  B — . 
There  were  in  the  school  twenty-three  rooms:  three  eighth 
grades,  four  sevenths,  five  sixths,  five  fifths,  and  six  fourths.  Each 
room  was  asked  to  organize  a  baseball  team.  The  following  notice 
was  sent  through  the  school,  and  also  posted  on  the  bulletin  board : 

BASEBALL. 

The  boys  in  each  room  are  asked  to  form  a  baseball  team,  to 
play  the  other  rooms  of  the  same  grade.  Each  room  should  have 
a  captain  and  manager.  Schedules  and  full  particulars  of  the 
games  will  be  announced  later.  Captains  and  managers  of  all 
rooms  are  requested  to  meet  in  room  three  at  four  o'clock,  next 
Friday. 

In  accordance  with  this  notice  all  the  rooms  elected  their 
officials.  In  several  of  the  lower  grades,  however,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  play  teacher  to  go  into  the  room  and  work  up  the  enthusi- 
asm. One  fourth  grade  could  not  get  a  team  together,  and  made 
the  only  vacancy  in  the  scheme  as  originally  outlined.  A  schedule 
was  finally  made  out,  as  follows: 


SCHEDULE. 


Mon.  May  i. 

Tues.  May  2. 

Wed.  May  3. 

Thur.  May  4. 

Fri.  May  5. 

Gr.  VIII-i  vs.  -2 
VII- 1  vs.  VII-2 
VI-i  vs.  VI-2 
V-i  vs.  V-2 

VIII-I  vs.  VIII-3 
VII- 1  vs.  VII-3 
VI-2  vs.  VI-3 
IV- 1  vs.  IV-2 

VIII-2  vs.  VIII-3 
VII-2  vs.  VII-4 
V-2  vs.  V-3 
V-I  vs.  V-5 
IV-2  vs.  IV-3 

VI-3  vs.  VI-4 
VI-I  vs.  VI-5 
V-3  vs.  V-4 
IV-3  vs.  IV-4 
IV-i  vs.  IV-5 

VII-3  vs.  VII-4 
VI-4  vs.  VI-5 
V-4  vs.  V-5 
IV-4  vs.  IV-5 

May  8. 

May  9. 

May  10. 

May  II. 

May  12. 

VIII-i  vs.  VIII-2 
VII-i  vs.  VII-4 
VI- 1  vs.  VI-3 
V-I  vs.  V-3. 

VIII-I  vs.  VIII-3 
VII-2  vs.  VII-3 
VI-i  vs.  VI-4 
IV- 1  vs.  IV-3 

VIII-2  vs.  VIII-3 
V-I  vs.  V-4 
V-2  vs.  V-5 
IV.  I  vs.  IV-4 

VI-2  vs.  VI-4 
VI-3  vs.  VI-5 
V-2  VS.  V-4 
IV-3  vs.  IV-5 
IV-2  vs.  IV-4 

VI.2  vs.  VI-5 
V-3  vs.  V-5 
IV-2  vs.  IV-5 

May  15  to  19  and  May  29  to  June  2,  repeat  the  schedule  for  May  i  to  5. 
May  22  to  26  and  June  5  to  9,  repeat  the  schedule  for  May  8  to  12. 
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This  schedule  was  posted,  with  these  additional  rules : 

All  games  start  at  4.15  sharp. 

All  games  are  to  last  six  innings. 

If  a  team  does  not  appear  by  4.30  it  forfeits  the  game. 

Captains  must  show  lineup  to  play  teacher  on  the  day  of  a 
scheduled  game. 

So  the  Grade  League  was  launched,  and  the  games  began.  The 
play  teacher  saw  that  the  games  were  started  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible, and  helped  out  in  the  selection  of  umpires.  These  were 
usually  boys  of  some  higher  grade,  or  even  high  school  fellows 
who  also  used  the  playground.  There  were  times  when  some 
teams  did  not  appear,  and  the  games  were  promptly  forfeited  to 
the  teams  that  were  on  hand  ready  to  play.  There  were  also 
stormy  times  when  a  weak  umpire  got  himself  into  trouble,  and 
it  took  all  the  play  teacher's  tact  to  get  things  straightened  out 
again.  One  or  two  rainy  days  interfered,  but  the  games  were 
played  off  on  Saturday  mornings,  when  there  were  no  regular 
activities  scheduled  for  the  playgrounds.  The  standing  of  each 
grade  was  posted  weekly  on  the  bulletin  board,  and  a  simple  little 
pennant  was  provided  by  the  play  teachers  for  each  grade,  to  be 
kept  in  the  room  which  led  the  league  in  the  preceding  week's 
standing.  At  the  end  of  the  six  weeks'  playing  the  pennants  were 
awarded  for  the  rest  of  the  year  to  the  final  winners,  and  they 
evoked  considerable  enthusiasm.  Most  of  the  grades  were  very 
close  in  the  final  results,  and  the  experiment  was  considered  a 
success  by  all  concerned.  By  actual  records  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent boys  who  took  part  in  the  games,  (substitutes,  "pinch  hit- 
ters", deposed  managers,  stars  who  unfortunately  moved  away 
just  when  their  team  was  winning,  and  various  other  transient 
individuals  included) — the  actual  number  was  401.  This  out 
of  a  total  school  population  of  1087.  So  much  for  the  baseball 
side. 

After  the  grade  leagues  were  in  successful  operation  the  follow- 
ing new  notice  was  sent  around  and  posted  as  before. 

ATHLETICS. 

Each  grade  will  have  one  night  a  week  at  the  B — . 
Fourth  Grade — Monday. 
Fifth  Grade — Tuesday. 
Sixth  Grade — Wednesday. 
Seventh  Grade — Thursday. 
Eighth  Grade — Friday. 
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The  following  events  will  be  contested: 
SO-yard  Dash. 
220-yard  Run. 
Running  High  Jump. 
Running  Broad  Jump. 
Putting  5-lb.  Shot. 

N"o  boy  will  be  allowed  to  enter  more  than  two  events. 

Points  will  be  given  as  follows: 
1st. — 5  points. 
2nd. — 3  points. 
3rd. — 1  point. 

Each  room  should  elect  a  captain  of  the  track  team,  who  should 
give  the  entries  from  that  room  to  the  play  teacher  before  two 
o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  meets. 

This  work  was  begun  a  week  after  the  baseball  schedule  went 
into  operation  and  thenceforth  one  of  the  play  teachers  gave  his 
undivided  attention  to  this  side  of  the  experiment.  Accurate  lists 
of  entries  were  insisted  upon  from  the  beginning,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  season  a  complete  list  was  available  of  all  the  boys  who 
had  done  anything  at  the  playground  where  this  work  was  held. 
A  careful  record  of  points  was  also  kept,  and  another  pennant, 
inscribed  "ATHLETICS",  to  distinguish  it  from  the  baseball 
flag,  was  weekly  awarded  to  the  room  scoring  the  largest  number  of 
points  in  the  last  meet.  As  to  the  number  of  boys  participating 
in  this  branch  of  the  playgrounds,  many  were  the  same  boys  who 
were  playing  baseball,  for  the  meets  were  all  planned  so  as  to 
come  on  a  day  when  there  were  no  baseball  games  scheduled  in 
that  particular  grade  league.  But  out  of  the  487  different  boys 
who  went  into  the  various  athletic  events,  at  least  half  were  un- 
doubtedly boys  who  had  not  played  in  the  baseball  games.  This 
little  experiment  in  organized  play,  therefore,  drew  out  at  least 
three-fifths  of  the  boys  in  the  whole  school — which  is  a  very  large 
percentage  of  city  boys  to  edlist  in  any  single  project.  It  seemed 
to  those  engaged  in  the  work  that  the  one  force  leading  to  this 
good  response  on  the  part  of  the  boys  was  the  careful  and  com- 
plete organization  of  the  plan,  and  the  concrete  result  offered  by 
the  membership  in  some  sort  of  league,  with  a  chance  to  gain 
distinction  by  "winning  the  pennant.'' 


The  Teaching  of  English  Composition 
Past  and  Present 

Edward  Haelan  Webster,  Polytechnic  Preparatory  School, 

Brooklyn,  'N:ew  York. 
|jiiiiimimnininiii«it|^S  the  system  of  teaching  English  composition  that 
i     V  w  V    I   S^^^  ^s  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne  a  "haphazard" 
I     \A/     I   c>ne,  as  Professor  Thomas  R.  Lounsburj  has  very 
I  I   recently  intimated;  and  was  it  as  remote  from  our 

liiimiiiiiinaiiiimiiiHc^  present  system  of  instruction  as  the  number  of 
I  I  years  that  have  elapsed  would  suggest? 

I  I        In  the  library  of  Bowdoin  College  is  a  rare  old 

4>»iiniiniiiammmiiic4.  catalogue  of  that  institution  bearing  the  date  1823. 
Across  the  top  of  the  title  page  is  writen  the  name  of  the  original 
owner,  Samuel  P.  !N"ewman,  and  below 

CATALOGUE 

of  the 
Officers  and  Students 
i  of 

I    !  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE 

and  the 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL  OF  MAINE 
Feb.,  1823 
Brunswick  Printed  by  J.  Griffin,  1823 

A  name  and  a  date  here  reveal  the  value  of  this  modest  little 
pamphlet  to  the  college  library.  Samuel  P.  Newman  who  was 
at  this  time  in  charge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Department,  be- 
came a  year  later  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory,  and  was  at  all  times  the  inspiring  and  helpful  critic 
of  all  the  students  in  English  composition  and  public  speaking. 
Eighteen  hundred  twenty-three  was  the  year  when,  as  sophomores, 
juniors  or  seniors,  such  later-day  men  of  literature  and  eloquence 
as  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  John  S.  C. 
Abbott,.  John  Parker  Hale,  William  Pitt  Fessenden,  George  B. 
Cheever.,  Franklin  Pierce,  Jonathan  Cilley,  Sargent  S.  Prentiss 
were  receiving  the  training  that  helped  them  to  attain  distinction 
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and  fame  in  the  world  of  letters  and  politics.  These  names,  to- 
gether with  the  autograph  of  Professor  !N'ewman,  are  enough  to 
make  the  catalogue  of  interest  to  the  average  visitor  to  Bowdoin's 
library.  But  tucked  away,,  as  it  were,  on  the  last  two  pages  is  a 
course  of  study  which  should  hold  the  attention  of  everyone 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  English  expression. 

At  the  beginning  we  read:  '^Candidates  for  admission  into  the 
Freshman  Class  are  required  to  write  Latin  grammatically,  and 
to  be  well-versed  in  Geography,  in  Walsh's  Arithmetic,  Cicero's 
Select  Orations,  the  Bucolics,  Georgics,  and  Aeneid  of  Virgil, 
Sallust,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  Collectanea  Graeca  Minora." 
'Eo  mention  is  thus  made  of  the  much  mooted  question  of  today: 
"What  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  preparatory  training  in  English 
Composition?"  Whether  the  students  could  use  their  mother 
tongue  well  or  indifferently,  it  might  seem  offhand,  concerned 
the  college  authorities  but  little;  for  they  placed  the  emphasis,  as 
we  have  seen,  almost  entirely  upon  the  classics. 

When  we  come  to  the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  students 
in  the  college,  however,  we  find  what  seems  to  me  the  reason  for 
the  omission  of  English  Grammar  and  Composition  from  the 
entrance  requirements  and  also  a  scheme  for  teaching  these  sub- 
jects which  is  far  from  being  "haphazard."  In  the  third  term 
of  the  freshman  year,  after  the  students  have  become  familiar 
with  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar  and  Composition,  and  have 
translated  passages  from  such  classical  writers  as  Xenophon, 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Polyaenus,  Theoph- 
rastus  and  Demosthenes,  Livy,  Paterculus,  and  Pliny,  Murray's 
English  Grammar  is  studied.  This  is  followed  immediately, 
if  we  can  judge  by  the  order  of  the  enumeration  of  the  subjects, 
by  Blair's  Rhetoric.  Professor  JS'ewman,  who  at  this  time  was 
head  of  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Latin  (the  Professorship 
of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  it  should  be  remembered,  was  not 
founded  until  the  next  year),  believed  thoroughly  in  a  close 
correlation  of  the  teaching  of  English  and  the  classics.  He  says 
in  the  introduction  to  his  popular  rhetoric  which  appeared  about 
1830:  "I  have  ever  found,  that  students  derive  important  aid 
from  translating  select  passages  from  the  writings  of  good  authors 
in  other  languages."  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  Pro- 
fessor   Newman    placing  the  study  of  English    Grammar    and 
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Rhetoric  late  in  the  freshman  year  and  depending  upon  the  trans- 
lations of  entering  students  for  his  estimate  of  their  powers  of 
self-expression. 

At  the  end  of  the  course  for  freshmen,  we  notice  emphasized 
two  other  aids  in  the  development  of  an  English  style  —  private 
declamation  throughout  the  year  and  recitations  from  the  Bible 
every  Sunday  evening. 

Matters  of  English  style  in  the  sophomore  year  are  again 
deferred  to  the  third  term.  Students  during  the  first  two  terms 
are  taught  the  elements  of  logic  and  are  required  to  translate 
from  Plato  and  Homer  and  Tacitus.  They  are  furthermore  re- 
quired to  make  weekly  translations  in  Latin  and  Greek  alter- 
nately, to  declaim  in  private  and  public,  and  to  recite  from  the 
Bible  every  Sunday  evening.  The  rules  of  English  Grammar 
and  the  principles  of  Rhetoric,  taught  at  the  end  of  the  fresh- 
man course,  as  we  have  seen,  have  undoubtedly  taken  care  of 
themselves.  The  students  are  thus  enabled  in  the  third  term  of 
their  second  year  to  apply  in  their  own  compositions  the  theories 
evolved  in  their  study  of  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic. 

In  the  junior  year,  we  find  during  the  first  two  terms  a  further 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
term,  no  more  translating  from  the  classics  into  English  is  re- 
quired. Students  are,  however,  still  made  to  translate  into  Latin 
and  Greek  alternately  every  fortnight.  With  this  diminishing 
of  the  study  of  the  classics,  we  notice  an  interesting  increase  in 
the  amount  of  work  required  in  English  Composition  and  Ora- 
tory. Forensic  disputation  is  emphasized  for  the  first  time,  and 
English  compositions  are  required  from  all  students  every  fort- 
night. Public  and  private  declamations  and  recitations  from 
the  Bible,  moreover,  are  still  insisted  upon.  Two  English  works, 
which  doubtless  had  their  influence,  were  carefully  analysed  in 
the  philosophy  class  —  Paley's  Evidences  and  Locke's  Essays. 

By  the  time  the  students  became  ^'Senior  Sophisters",  they 
were  deemed  ready  to  study  Paley's  ITatural  Theology,  Stewart's 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Burlemaqui  on  iN'atural  Law,  and  But- 
ler's Analogy.  Just  how  much  these  writers  served  as  models  for 
the  themes  and  forensic  disputes,  which  were  required  of  every 
senior  alternately  every  fortnight,  it  is  hard  to  say.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  Professor  [N'ewman  believed  heartily  in  the  idea 
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that  students  should  write  upon  the  subjects  about  which  they 
were  studying.  He  says  in  his  Rhetoric  that  subjects  chosen  for 
composition  ^ ^should  be  topics  which  they  [the  students]  are 
capable  of  fully  understanding.  They  should  be  within  the  range 
of  the  writer's  studies  and  conversation.''  It  is  most  likely,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  senior  year  many  students  were  advised  to  choose 
subjects  based  upon  the  philosophic  and  scientific  works  that  they 
were  then  reading  in  college. 

Such  is  the  course  of  study  in  composition  and  its  most  closely 
allied  subjects  offered  at  Bowdoin  in  1823.  Considering  the 
fact  that  as  yet  there  was  no  distinct  department  of  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory,  the  training  given  is  by  no  means  meagre  and  "hap- 
hazard". On  the  contrary,  it  is  well-planned,  and  about  as  com- 
prehensive as  most  required  courses  which  are  given  in  English 
Composition  in  the  best  colleges  of  today.  The  majority  of  such 
institutions  insist  that  the  students  receive  careful  training  in  the 
elements  of  Rhetoric  and  the  practical  application  in  the  freshman 
year.  The  work  offered  at  Bowdoin  at  this  early  date  certainly 
equalled  the  modern  requirement,  and  it  had  the  added  advantage 
of  being  closely  correlated  with  the  study  of  the  classics  and  the 
instruction  in  Oratory.  The  insistence  upon  fortnightly  themes, 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  (probably  read  in  those  days  to  promote 
purity  of  life  rather  than  to  develop  purity  of  style),  public  and 
private  declamations  —  all  sound  distinctly  familiar  in  our  day. 
But  the  modern  characteristics  of  this  composition  course  can 
better  be  understood  when  we  later  look  into  Professor  ^e^vman's 
personality  and  methods  of  work. 

The  department  of  English  literature  was  not  founded  until 
many  years  after  this  time.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  teaching 
of  our  own  literature  in  the  leading  American  colleges.  But  the 
failure  to  read  English  masterpieces  in  college  in  those  days  did 
not  entail  as  serious  a  loss  as  it  would  today,  when  but  few 
courses,  if  any,  in  Latin  or  Greek  are' required;  for  then,  it  will 
be  remembered,  every  student  was  compelled  to  read  many  of  the 
great  authors  of  the  purest  classical  ages.  The  advantage  of 
translating  these  masters  of  prose  and  poetry  into  clear,  forceful, 
idiomatic  English  had  an  unquestionably  great  influence  in  the 
development  of  both  Bowdoin's  men  of  letters  and  orators.  It 
will  be  well,  therefore,  to  look  a  little  more  in  detail  at  the  course 
in  classical  literature  which  we  have  already  broadly  outlined. 
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In  the  development  of  a  lucid,  direct,  vivid  English  prose  style, 
the  young  students  could  not  have  had  better  Latin  models  for 
translation  than  the  works  of  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus.  In 
preparation  for  college,  when  they  were  at  an  impressionable  age, 
they  were  introduced  to  Cicero,  the  master  of  balanced  periods, 
and  "clear,  copious,  rhythmical  phrasing."  From  his  orations, 
they  learned  the  value  of  graceful  and  direct  prose  expression. 
In  the  first  year  of  their  college  course,  they  read  Livy,  who,  like 
Herodotus,  was  an  easy-going  lover  of  the  imaginative  and  pic- 
turesque. Livy's  work,  mainly  of  a  narrative  kind  but  studded 
here  and  there  with  remarkable  speeches,  followed  very  logically 
the  orations  of  Cicero.  From  Livy,  the  students  could  learn  the 
value  of  vivid  story  telling  and  a  graphic  manner  of  describing 
great  scenes.  Tacitus  had  much  to  offer.  Like  Livy,  he  was  a 
word-painter  who  aimed  at  large  effects,  suggested  often  rather 
than  drawn  in  detail.  LTnlike  Livy,  however,  his  descriptions 
frequently  created  an  effect  of  mystery  and  gloom.  His  work, 
on  this  account,  it  does  not  take  much  of  a  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  believe,  must  have  been  an  especial  delight  to  the  thought- 
ful, melancholy  Havrthorne.  Tacitus'  "boldness  of  word  and 
phrase"  and  his  "sombr^  earnestness  of  thought"  made  him  an 
excellent  model  for  the  young  student  of  prose  composition  to 
translate  into  clear  idiomatic  English.  Thus  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  a  study  of  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  was  admirable 
preparation  for  the  work  in  declamation  and  theme  writing. 

Pliny's  letters,  on  accoimt  of  their  "lack  of  spontaneity  and 
unconscious  ease"  were  probably  not  the  best  models  for  a  study 
of  the  art  of  letter  writing,  yet  they  offered  a  very  fitting  approach 
to  the  translation  of  Horace.  Pliny,  like  Horace,  was  a  man  in 
touch  with  the  world,  whose  "engagements,  social  and  profes- 
sional, prevent  him  from  devoting  all  his  strength  'to  the  pursuit 
of  immortality.'  "  Horace,  unlike  Pliny,  however,  was  a  con- 
summate artist  in  writing  simply,  directly,  and  spontaneously. 
The  only  Roman  poet  studied  at  length  in  the  course,  he  is  as 
fitting  an  author  with  which  to  close  a  study  of  Latin  literature  as 
Virgil  was  to  open  it.  His  diction,  "marked  by  a  crystalline  clear- 
ness" ;  makes  him  easy  of  understanding  but  "his  qualities  are  com- 
bined in  too  rare  and  subtle  proportions"  to  make  him  easy  of  trans- 
lation.   But  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  students  should  translate 
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the  Odes  of  Horace  without  unconsciously  at  least  being  influenced 
in  their  own  writing  by  his  ease  and  grace  of  diction  and  his 
marvelous  exactness  in  the  use  of  word  and  phrase  to  "impart 
distinction  even  to  the  commonplaces  of  thought." 

'Now,  if  we  examine  the  masters  of  Greek  literature  studied, 
we  find  that  the  students  received  considerable  training  in  the 
translation  of  prose.  There  are  Herodotus,  the  naive  chronicler, 
the  graphic  story-teller;  Thucydides,  the  first  great  philosophic 
historian,  "developing  Attic  prose  into  a  vehicle  suited  to  his 
earnest  purpose,"  and  writing  Greek  which  is  serious  and  digni- 
fied; Plato,  a  great  literary  artist,  who  uses  a  simple,  natural 
style,  a  style  translucent  to  his  philosophic  thought  and  his  poetic 
fancy ;  and  finally,  a  group  of  orators  —  Lysias,  the  master  of 
plain,  forensic  style;  Isocrates,  of  a  more  ornate;  and  Demos- 
thenes, ranked  as  the  foremost  orator  of  the  world,  who  united 
the  excellencies  of  the  other  two.  At  the  close  of  this  interesting 
course  in  Greek  prose  literature  is  placed  the  work  of  the  uni- 
versal poet.  Homer.  The  language  of  his  stirring  battle  scenes, 
romantic  adventure,  filled  with  passion  and  pathos,  is  "the  most 
graceful  and  flexible  that  the  world  has  even  known."  That  it 
had  an  indirect  effect  at  least  upon  Longfellow  is  easy  to  see,  for 
he  selected  the  verse  as  his  mode  of  expression  in  writing  "Evange- 
line" and  "Miles  Standish". 

Such  was  the  course  offered  in  Latin  and  Greek  literature 
which  was  correlated  with  the  teaching  of  Rhetoric,  Oratory,  and 
English  Composition  at  Bowdoin  in  1823.  If  the  teaching  of 
English  literature  as  such  were  wholly  lacking,  the  students  were 
taught  the  principles  underlying  vivid  narrative  and  descriptive 
writing,  and  forceful,  persuasive  argument  by  the  study  of  the 
best  Latin  and  Greek  models. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair,  however,  to  the  reading  habit  of  the 
students  of  this  period  or  to  the  broad  scholarly  tastes  of  Pro- 
fessor Xevnnan  to  believe  that  the  masters  of  English  prose  and 
poetry  were  entirely  neglected.  We  know  from  the  letters  of 
Longfellow  while  he  was  at  Bowdoin  that  he  was  fond  of  reading 
the  English  poets,  and  Mr.  Fields  tells  us  in  his  "Yesterdays 
With  Authors"  that  Hawthorne,  as  a  mere  child,  evinced  a  great 
delight  in  losing  himself  in  the  Avorks  of  such  men  as  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,    Pope,    and  Thomson.      One  has  only  to  glance 
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through  Professor  JTewman's  Ehetoric  to  see  that  many  of  the 
illustrations  he  uses  were  selected  from  a  wide  range  of  English 
and  American  authors.  He  urges,  in  his  lecture  delivered  in 
Boston  before  the  American  Institute,  August,  1830,  that  teachers 
not  depend  entirely  upon  extracts  to  be  found  in  the  Rhetorics 
they  are  using.  He  intimates  that  such  training  is  narrow  and 
suggests  that  pupils  ^'bring  forward  from  any  author"  examples 
with  \^hich  to  amplify  principles  of  composition.  He  says 
further:  "The  importance  of  reading  good  authors  in  connection 
with  rhetorical  studies  is,  I  fear,  in  most  of  our  schools  and  col- 
leges, too  much  neglected.  From  his  inability  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  writers,  the  student  needs  guidance,  in  selecting  those 
which  may  be  most  useful  to  him,  and  this  guidance  the  instruc- 
tor should  feel  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  supply.  To  read  over 
occasionally  with  the  pupil  some  choice  specimens  of  style  may 
also  be  of  essential  advantage."  Surely  this  means  that  Professor 
ISTewman  believes  in  a  rather  broad  use  of  English  literature  as  a 
backgTound  for  training  in  composition  work. 

But  to  judge  how  this  course  in  composition,  which  we  have 
examined  in  outline,  was  presented,  what  it  really  meant  to  the 
students  as  a  working  scheme,  and  how  it  differed  in  some  respects 
from  our  present  method,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  a  little  more 
minutely  into  the  character,  personality,  and  life  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Newman  while  he  was  at  Bowdoin. 

Samuel  P.  I^ewman  was  a  man  of  exceptional  energy  and 
marked  business  and  executive  ability.  It  was  well  for  him  that 
he  possessed  these  characteristics  for  he  was  untiring  in  his  tutor- 
ial work  connected  with  his  duties  as  a  professor.  In  his  speech, 
already  referred  to,  he  says :  "The  aid  furnished  by  an  instructor 
is  principally  in  the  correction  of  attempts  in  composition  with 
general  guidance  and  advice,  as  the  intellectual  habits  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  individual  may  require."  .  With  such  a  personal 
attitude  toward  the  student  work  as  this  shows  he  possessed,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  he  became  an  inspiration  to  the  diffident 
young  Hawthorne.  He  was  a  man  thoroughly  alive  to  the  merits 
of  any  student's  composition  and  he  was  not  ashamed  to  show  his 
enthusiasm  for  undergraduate  work.  The  story  is  still  told  of 
how  "he  not  infrequently  summoned  the  family  circle  to  share 
in  the  enjoyment  of  reading  his    (Hawthorne's)   compositions." 
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Unlike  the  men  "of  raw  and  immature  minds"  that  are  gaining 
their  teaching  experience  today  by  dogmatically  correcting  col- 
lege themes,  Professor  Newman  was  ever  ready  to  believe  that 
each  student  was  unique  and  possessed  within  himself  a  method 
of  expression  that  was  entirely  original  and  distinctly  worth 
while.  He  says:  "It  should  ever  be  impressed  on  the  student, 
that,  in  forming  a  style,  he  is  to  acquire  a  manner  of  writing  to 
some  extent,  peculiarly  his  own,  and  which  is  to  be  the  index  of 
his  modes  of  thinking  —  the  development  of  his  intellectual 
traits'  and  feelings.  It  is  the  office  of  the  instructor  to  facilitate 
the  accomplishment  of  this."  The  professor  of  Rhetoric  who 
thus  seriously  and  sympathetically  aimed  to  inspire  an  indepen- 
dent style  in  each  of  his  students,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a 
man  steeped  in  the  classics  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  With 
such  a  man  at  its  head,  it  is  not  surprising  to  me  that  Bowdoin's 
English  department  in  1825  turned  out  a  group  of  young  men 
filled  with  the  desire  to  make  a  place  in  the  world  of  letters  and 
oratory. 

Other  sane  ideas,  which  are  distinctly  modern.  Professor  IN'ew- 
man  brings  forth  in  his  Rhetoric.  "I  would  require  him  (the  stu- 
dent) to  exhibit  a  plan,  stating  the  precise  object  he  has  in  view, 
the  divisions  he  proposes  to  make  with  reference  to  this  point, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  designs  to  enlarge  on  each  head." 
Here  we  find  the  necessity  for  a  specific  purpose  and  a  resulting 
plan  thoroughly  endorsed  by  all  rhetoricians  today.  In  another 
part  of  the  same  book,  he  emphasizes  the  advisability  of  pupils 
selecting  subjects  of  interest  to  themselves  from  life  about.  He 
further  urges  that  the  material  for  description  and  the  narrating 
of  occurrences  should  "come  under  the  immediate  observation" 
of  the  student.  But  the  imagination  must  not  be  neglected.  He 
makes  a  forceful  appeal  to  teachers  to  cultivate  the  imagination 
of  their  pupils  by  studying  methods  "to  excite  emotions  of  taste." 
By  such  a  study  he  says  "they  become  conscious  of  their  own 
powers  of  imagination,  and  learn  something  of  the  nature  and 
office  of  the  faculty ;  and  with  these  views  and  this  consciousness, 
they  find  that  a  new  source  of  pleasure  is  opened  to  them.  Thus 
they  both  derive  important  aid  in  becoming  writers  themselves 
and  are  prepared  to  read  with  increased  interest  the  writings  of 
others."    Here  again  we  find  Professor  Newman  impressed  with 
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the  teacher's  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  litera- 
ture in  such  a  way  that  students  may  be  inspired  to  become 
writers  themselves. 

"By  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them,"  says  Professor  Louns- 
bury.  Through  the  personal,  earnest  labor  of  Professor  Newman 
and  his  colleagues,  and  this  course  of  instruction  of  the  old  days, 
several  orators,  a  poet,  a  novelist,  and  an  historian  were  developed. 
The  method  of  instruction  bore  results  and  it  lacked  some  of  the 
ills  that  Professor  Lounsbury  says  infect  our  colleges  today. 
Students  came  intimately  into  contact  in  the  discussion  of  their 
themes  with  a  man  of  "cultured  taste,  a  fullness  of  familiarity 
with  our  language  and  literature,"  who  apparently  did  not  find 
the  correcting  of  college  themes  "one  of  deadly  dullness."  And 
Professor  ITewman's  method  was  not  primarily  "to  correct  error" 
but  rather,  as  Professor  Lounsbury  suggests,  to  cultivate  "a 
positive  excellence."  Side  by  side  with  the  training  in  composi- 
tion and  the  classics  was  a  compulsory  course  in  science  and 
mathematics,  which  tended  to  give  the  development  of  mental 
energy  for  the  expression  of  ideas  that  are  truly  great.  Rigid, 
inflexible  and  narrow,  as  was  this  compulsory  scheme  of  studies, 
it  certainly  allowed  very  little  of  the  modern  customs  of  electing 
subjects  to  avoid  strenuous  mental  effort.  Students  swere  forced 
to  prepare  daily  their  tasks  and  were  not  allowed  to  sit  and  take 
notes  leisurely  for  reference  in  cramming  months  afterwards.  The 
mind  in  the  old  days  received  a  course  of  training  which  was 
systematic  and  regular,  and  not  as  today  trifling  and  spasmodic. 
The  mental  power  which  Professor  Lounsbury  claims  is  necessary 
for  a  clear  and  effective  style  was  thus  developed  by  consistent 
daily  exercise,  and  as  a  result  Bowdoin  had  her  famous  class  of 
1825. 

The  course  of  study  prescribed  for  all  in  the  old  catalogue  of 
1823  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  needs  of  students  now.  Anti- 
quated and  almost  useless  indeed  would  be  the  college  that  would 
offer  in  our  day  of  complex  life  such  meagre  courses  in  science, 
history,  language  and  literature.  But  granting  this  unhesita- 
tingly, is  there  not  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  course  in  Eng- 
lish Composition  that  runs  parallel  with  a  generous  training  in 
mathematics  and  the  classics? 
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Professor  Lewis  F.  Anderson,  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  Illinois.    - 

{Concluded  from  February  Education) 

The  craft  gilds  tended  in  various  ways  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  apprenticeship  training.  In  the  first  place  they  raised  the  re- 
quirements for  admission  to  the  practice  of  the  crafts.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  admission  to  the  gild  as  master  workman  de- 
pended largely  upon  the  opinion  of  the  members  as  to  the  fitness 
or  ability  of  the  candidate  "to  use  the  craft."  In  the  two  follow- 
ing centuries  the  requirements  became  fixed  by  custom  and  statute. 
A  period  of  apprenticeship  became  (with  the  exception,  in  some 
cases,  of  family  relationship)  the  sole  avenue  to  membership  in 
the  gild.  At  the  same  time  the  relation  of  master  and  apprentice 
became  fixed  and  definite.  For  many  crafts  the  term  of  appren- 
ticeship required  in  England  was  seven  years  (Davis,  Corpora- 
tions, I,  180-181).  In  the  statutes  of  the  weavers  gild  at  Kings- 
ton, for  instance,  we  read,  "Item,  that  no  man  sett  up  a  loome 
within  hys  housse,  but  if  he  have  been  prentyse  seven  yere  at  that 
occupation,  under  payne  of  xl.  s."  Somewhat  shorter  periods  were 
the  rule  in  France  and  Germany  (Lambert,  Two  thousand  years 
of  Gild  Life,  p.  205).  Another  condition  which  may  have  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  the  crafts  and  to  the  efficiency  of 
industrial  training  was  the  restriction  of  the  number  of  appren- 
tices to  be  received  by  a  single  master  to  one  or  two.  Another 
statute  of  the  gild  above  mentioned  reads  as  follows,  —  "It  is 
agreyd  that  non  of  that  occupacon  shall  take  and  kepe  hot  two 
apprentices  And  he  shall  take  neth  of  bounden  unto  hym  for  lesse 
space  then  for  VII  yeres."  One  purpose  of  this  restriction  was, 
no  doubt,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  competitors.  The  gilds 
themselves,  however,  maintained  that  the  regulation  existed  in 
order  to  ensure  adequate  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  appren- 
tices. If  a  weaver  of  St.  Denis  took  a  third  apprentice  he  had 
at  the  same  time  to  take  a  workman  to  direct  him  (Levasseur, 
Histoire  des  Corporations  Guvrieres,  I,  304). 
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In  some  instances  apprentices  were  required  to  pay  an  en- 
trance fee.  A  statute  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  designed  to 
correct  a  tendency  to  make  the  fee  excessively  high,  reads,  — 
"Sith  which  time  divers  Wardens  and  Felowshippes  have  made 
acts  and  ordinances  that  every  prentice  shall  pay  at  his  first 
entre  in  their  common  halle  to  the  Wardens  of  the  same  Felow- 
shippe,  some  of  them  xl  s.,  some  xxx  s  &c . . . .  after  their  owne 
senester  Myndes  and  pleasure  contrarie  the  meaning  of  the  acte 
aforesaid  and  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  Kynges  true  subjects 
puttynge  their  child  to  be  prentice."  Whereupon  it  was  enacted 
that  the  fees  on  apprenticeship  should  not  hereafter  exceed  ii  s. 
or  iii  s.  Admission  to  the  gild  was  often  further  restricted  to 
those  of  free  birth.  Moreover,  "ISTo  one  was  admitted  whose  moral 
conduct  and  honor  were  not  stainless''  (Brentano,  History  of  the 
Gilds,  pp.  65-66).  The  term  ^'honor"  was  used  in  a  somewhat 
conventional  sense.  It  was  lost,  for  instance,  not  only  by  those 
who  practised  deceit  and  violated  the  law,  but  also  by  those  who 
engaged  in  certain  occupations.  The  wandering  classes  such  as 
acrobats,  quack  doctors,  tooth-pullers,  actors  or  tramps  were  ex- 
cluded as  were  also  executioners,  flayers,  shepherds,  millers,  bar- 
ber-surgeons, and  sometimes  even  weavers  (Otto,  Das  deutsche 
Handwerk,  pp.  40-41.) 

The  limitation  of  the  number  of  apprentices,  and  the  fixing  of 
the  period  of  apprenticeship  were  accompanied  by  the  fixing  of 
higher  standards  of  workmanship.  "The  craft  gild  of  a  mediaeval 
town  was  under  the  obligation  to  supply  to  citizens  well  and  hon- 
estly made  wares  at  a  reasonable  price.  In  return  the  citizens 
purchased  only  from  the  members  of  the  gild  and  granted  them 
a  certain  authority."  In  England  the  officers  of  the  gild  were 
endowed  by  law  with  the  right  of  entering  the  shop  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  craft,  examining  the  handiwork  and  confiscating  such 
articles  as  were  made  of  inferior  material  or  were  of  defective 
workmanship.  Cunningham  quotes  an  English  statute  granting 
this  right  of  search.  "Whereas  many  good  folks  cordwainers  — 
have  given  to  understand  —  that  some  persons  of  their  trade 
work  false  things  —  mix  basil  with  cordwain  and  calfskin  with 
cowskin  —  it  is  ordained  —  that  those  who  shape  and  make  shoes 
shall  mix  no  manner  of  leather  with  other  —  And  for  the  main- 
taining and  performing  of  these  points  there  are  chosen  four 
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proved  men  of  the  mistery  —  who  are  charged  to  go  each  month 
at  least,  and  at  all  times  when  they  shall  hear  that  there  is  ne- 
cessity, throughout  the  trade  and  make  search:  and  the  articles 
they  shall  find  made  and  mixed  they  shall  take  and  bring  into  the 
chamber  of  Guildhall"  (Growth  of  Eng.  Ind.  and  Com.  I,  339). 
Standards  of  workmanship  were  maintained  not  only  through 
official  inspection,  but  to  some  extent  through  a  system  of  examin- 
ation. "While  in  olden  times  the  testimony  of  a  master  or  em- 
ployer was  accepted  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  technical  skill 
of  a  young  craftsman,  nevertheless,  in  many  places  and  in  con- 
nection with  various  crafts  the  custom  developed  of  subjecting 
the  candidate  to  a  formal  examination.  He  was  required  to  make 
a  masterpiece  under  the  supervision  of  the  gild  officials."  (Otto, 
Das  deutsche  Handwerk,  p.  43).  Though  in  some  instances  this 
practice  was  abused  and  employed  as  a  means  of  restricting  com- 
petition, its  purpose  was  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  work- 
manship. A  statute  of  the  goldsmiths  of  Strasburg  of  the  year 
1482  gives  details  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  master- 
pieces to  be  presented.  "Whoever  wishes  to  be  a  goldsmith  in 
Strasburg  shall  first  be  required  to  make  three  pieces,  namely,  a 
drinking  cup,  a  seal  and  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  diamond  and  he 
shall  present  these  to  the  gild  master  and  to  the  gild  judges  for 
examination.  If  these  afford  proof  of  the  maker's  skill  he  will 
be  accepted  by  the  master  and  the  judges."  (Otto,  Das  deutsche 
Handwerk,  pp.  43-44). 

To  the  instruction  and  training  derived  from  regular  appren- 
ticeship to  a  craft  were  frequently  added,  especially  in  Germany 
and  France,  the  advantages  of  travel.  In  Germany  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  was  followed  by  the  "Wanderjahre",  during  which 
the  "Gesell"  or  "Bursche"  travelled  from  place  to  place  to  per- 
fect himself  as  an  artisan  by  learning  what  other  masters  of  the 
craft  would  teach  him.  In  France,  says  Levasseur  "Each  fellow- 
craft  or  journeyman  had  his  tour  to  make,  instructing  himself  by 
working  in  the  principal  cities.  (Hist.  d.  Corp.  Ouv.  I,  604). 

The  custom  seems  never  to  have  become  established  in  England. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  of  the  craft  gild  system 
to  the  development  of  the  industrial  arts  and  to  the  efficiency  of 
industrial  training  was  its  influence  in  cultivating  pride  in  work- 
manship.    The  monasteries  had  already  accomplished  something 
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in  elevating  the  social  status  of  those  engaged  in  the  manual  arts, 
but  it  was  under  the  influence  of  gild  life  that  skill  in  handicraft 
became  a  generally  recognized  mark  of  distinction,  a  matter  of 
pride  and  honor.  And  this  pride  in  craftmanship  manifests  it- 
self in  the  artistic  quality  of  the  work  produced.  "Who,"  says 
Otto,  (Das  deutsche  Handwerk,  p.  50)  "can  examine  the  mag- 
nificent handiwork  of  our  old  blacksmiths,  of  our  old  goldsmiths 
and  silversmiths,  joiners,  bookbinders  without  having  a  feeling  of 
reverence  and  admiration  for  that  wonderful  delight  in  creative 
activity,  for  the  artistic  skill  and  sterling  worth  of  those  gild 
craftsmen." 

Of  the  influence  of  the  gild  system  upon  the  taste,  the  skill  and 
the  self-respect  of  the  workman  Freytag  writes,  "Millions  of 
workmen  put  forth  their  best  powers  in  making  simple  wares  and 
unadorned  utensils,  but  they  did  it  with  the  feeling  that  they 
possessed  an  art  which  the  majority  did  not  possess,  that  they 
were  the  wardens  of  its  secrets,  of  many  wise  precepts  and  secret 
manual  signs,  which  no  one  else  knew  except  their  brotherhood 
and  which  were  so  iiidispensable  for  the  rest  of  the  w'orld.  They 
were  proud  to  be  the  most  efiicient  among  their  fellows  and  they 
knew  that  their  craft  honestly  exercised  according  to  usage  would 
secure  to  them  a  respectable  living,  the  regard  of  good  people,  an 
independent  home  and  an  honorable  position  in  their  city.  And 
if  occasion  befel  to  demonstrate  the  acquired  mysteries  of  their 
craft,  they  produced  in  strict  accordance  with  the  old  rules  of 
the  art  and  yet  with  thoughtful  originality  a  piece  of  work  in 
which  we  still  today  admire  the  care  and  love  of  the  work  and  a 
certain  fitness  for  its  purpose  which  amounts  at  times  almost  to 
beauty."  (Bilder  aus  der  deutschen  Yergangenheit,  vol.  2,  pt.  1, 
p.  144).  All  this  is  quite  in  accord  with  Chaucer's  description  of 
the  intelligence,  the  prosperity,  the  social  rank  and  influence  of 
the  gild  craftsman  of  his  time. 

An  Haberdasshere  and  a  Carpenter, 
A  Webbe,  a  Deyere,  and  a  Tapicer, 
And  they  were  clothed  alle  in  oo  lyvere. 
Of  a  solempne  and  a  gret  fratemite. 
Ful  f resfih  and  newe  here  gere  apiked  was ; 
Here  knyves  were  i-chaped  nat  with- bras. 
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But  al  with  silver  wrought  ful  clene  and  wel, 

Here  gurdles  and  here  pouches  every  del. 

Wel  semede  ech  of  hem  a  fair  burgeys, 

To  sitten  in  a  yeldehalle  on  a  deys. 

Everych  for  the  wisdom  that  he  can, 

Was  shaply  for  to  ben  an  alderman. 

For  catel  hadde  they  inough  and  rente, 

And  eek  here  wyf es  wolde  it  wel  assente ; 

And  elles  certeyn  were  thei  to  blame. 

It  is  ful  fair  to  ben  yclept  madame. 

And  for  to  gon  to  vigilies  al  byfore. 

And  han  a  mantel  riallyche  i-bore."  (Prol.  vv.  361-378). 

Freytag  holds  that  it  was  in  the  handicrafts  rather  than  in 
poetry  or  the  fine  arts  that  the  men  of  the  fourteenth  century 
found  fullest  expression  for  their  sentiments  and  ideas.  "His 
joy  in  creating  and  his  reverence  for  the  created  object  in  which  he 
thoughtfully  expressed  his  own  peculiar  life,  constituted  for  him 
much  of  the  poetry  of  life."  (Bilder  aus  d,  d.  Vergang.  vol.  2, 
pt.  1,  p.  144).  This  high  regard  for  good  craftmanship  is  mani- 
fest in  certain  features  of  the  etiquette  of  the  workshop.  It  was, 
for  instance,  considered  improper  to  step  on  a  specimen  of  an 
artisan^s  handiwork,  even  if  it  were  only  a  horse-shoe  or  a  wagon- 
tire.  (Freytag,  ibid,  p.  144).  Pride  in  workmanship  is  reflected 
also  in  the  quite  elaborate  ceremonial  which  grew  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  corporate  activities  of  the  craft.  Levasseur  notes 
the  formality  of  procedure  in  certain  of  the  French  craft  gilds. 
"When  the  artisan  had  obtained  from  the  king  and  his  craft  per- 
mission to  commence  his  trade  he  had  after  an  interval  of  eight 
days  to  present  himself  for  admission  to  the  gild.  The  reception 
took  place  in  solemn  session.  The  warden  or  his  delegate  read  in 
a  loud  voice  the  statutes  and  rules  of  the  society.  The  recipient 
swore  on  the  relics  of  saints  to  observe  them  faithfully  and  to 
prosecute  loyally  his  craft."  (Hist.  d.  Corp.  Ouv.  I,  284).  The 
meetings  of  masters  and  workmen,  the  introductions  and  greetings 
of  travelling  fellow-craftsmen,  the  induction  of  individuals 
into  office  were  all  carried  out  in  accordance  with  fixed  formulae. 
When  the  shop  was  opened  and  the  work  of  the  craft  was  under 
way  nothing  unbecoming  was  to  be  said  or  done  under  penalty 
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of  fine  or  other  punishment.  The  daily  intercourse  of  master 
with  workmen,  all  work,  even  acts  of  courtesy  and  kindness  were  to 
be  carried  on  in  a  definite  traditional  manner.  A  specimen  of 
the  ritual  observed  by  the  journeymen  blacksmiths  of  Germany 
on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  a  fellow  workman  on  his  year 
of  travel  is  preserved  in  a  book  written  by  one  Frisius*  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  When  the  men  had  gathered  to  bid  the 
f ellowcraf t  farewell,  the  chief  workman,  having  begged  permission, 
entered  the  smithy  and  set  the  bellows  in  motion  for,  for  all  smiths 
who  worked  at  the  forge,  it  was  considered  becoming  that  the 
ritual  of  the  craft  should  be  recited  in  the  light  of  the  forge  fire. 
As  soon  as  the  coals  on  the  hearth  had  been  brought  to  a  glow 
the  young  fellowcraft  was  led  in  and  the  chief  workman  began 
his  address : — "Welcome !  May  God  honor  an  honorable  craft !  By 
your  leave,  masters  and  follower afts,  be  silent  a  moment.  Young 
fellowcraft,  I  shall  repeat  to  you  the  customs  of  the  craft.  When 
is  it  good  to  travel  ?  Between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  when  it  is 
fine  and  warm  and  the  trees  give  shade,  then  the  travelling  is 
good.  So  take  honorable  leave  of  your  master,  Sunday  at  noon 
after  dinner,  for  it  is  not  craft  usage  that  one  should  set  out  dur- 
ing the  week.  If  he  has  been  your  instruction  master  then  say, 
'Master,  I  thank  you,  that  you  have  helped  me  to  learn  an  honor- 
able trade.     I  am  today  under  obligation  to  you  and  yours '' 

Wherever  you  may  come  today  or  tomorrow  where  craft  usage  is 
not  observed  help  establish  it  there.  Help  to  make  ten  honorable 
rather  than  to  make  one  dishonorable,  w^here  that  is  possible  j 
where  it  is  not  possible  take  up  your  bundle  and  leave." 

The  craft  of  masons  and  builders  deserves  especial  mention,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  progress  made  in  this  art 
during  this  period,  but  because  the  work  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on  under  conditions  which  permitted  or  demanded  to  an  unusual 
degree  the  exercise  of  thought  and  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  workman.  (Buskin,  Stones  of  Venice,  II,  vi.).  The 
men  who  wrought  the  beautiful  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  mediaeval  period  must  have 
received  a  more  than  usually  efficient  technical  training.  Cun- 
ningham (Western  Civilization,  II,  98,  note)  draws  attention  to 

•Frisius,  Der  vorhmsten  Kunstler  und  Handwerker  Ceremonial-Politika,  Leip- 
zig,  1708. 
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the  fact  that  mention  is  made,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  of  a  "school  of  masons''  at  Saintonge.  The  master,  Isen- 
bert,  was  recommended  to  the  municipal  officers  of  London  as  a 
suitable  person  to  undertake  the  rebuilding  of  the  bridge  over  the 
Thames. 

The  gild  regulated  not  merely  the  industrial  but  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  the  craftsman.  "The  members  of  a  gild  consti- 
tuted usually  a  spiritual  brotherhood.  They  attended  the  same 
church,  they  endowed  chantries  and  altars  before  which  they  kept 
candles  constantly  burning.  Sometimes  the  members  of  a  gild 
built  a  chapel  of  their  own  in  honor  of  their  patron  saint.  They 
carried  his  picture  when  they  assembled  around  their  b^imer  to 
march  in  solemn  procession."  (Otto,  Das  deutsche  Handwerk,  p. 
50). 

The  craft  gilds  which  were  efficient  regulators  of  trade  and 
industry  under  the  town  system  of  economy  of  the  eleventh, 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  proved  inadequate  to  the  per- 
formance of  this  function  under  the  national  or  international 
economic  systems  of  the  period  immediately  following.  If  was 
impracticable  for  a  local  institution  like  the  craft  gild  to  regulate 
an  extensive  trade  with  distant  regions ;  hence  the  decline  of  their 
importance  and  the  assumption  in  England  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment of  the  regulation  of  trade  and  industry.  By  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  this  transference  of  regulative  power  over  not 
only  manufactures  but  commerce  and  agriculture  was  practically 
complete. 

As  the  gilds  declined,  however,  the  apprenticeship  system,  which 
under  them  had  developed  into  a  highly  efficient  system  of  trade 
instruction,  was  retained.  In  the  towns  and  cities  of  England  the 
term  of  apprenticeship  for  many  trades  wa&  fixed  by  law  at  seven 
years.  With  the  general  recognition  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
system  to  meet  the  needs  of  modern  industrial  life  begins  the  last 
and  most  eventful  period  in  the  history  of  industrial  education. 


Great  Educators 

V 
Friedrich   Froebel 

A.  A.  Wetter,  Wendell  Phillips  High  School,  Chicago,  III. 

*'"»" °"""""'«f  LTHOUGH  we  are  apt  to   connect  Froebel  with 

1^1  kindergarten  only,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  kin- 
I  yV  I  dergarten  was,  after  all,  but  one  outcome  of  his 
I  ^  ^  I  various  theories,  not  crystalized  until  Froebel  had 
$iiiiiiiiiiinDiuiniHHit$  passed  his  sixtieth  year  and  not  until  experiences 
I  I   of  the  most  varied  kind,  and  trials  and  tribulations 

i  I   of  all  sorts,  had  passed  over  his  head. 

*""'""»"™""»""^*  Froebel's  childhood  was  anything  but  happy.  •  His 
mother  died  before  the  boy  was  a  year  old,  and  during  the  first 
four  years  of  his  life  he  was  left  to  himself  and  a  couple  of  igno- 
rant servants.  Then  a  stepmother  came  to  take  charge  of  him 
and  his  three  older  brothers,  and  he  fared  even  worse.  The  new 
member  of  the  family  had  nothing  but  complaints  to  make  about 
him ;  and  his  father,  although  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  love  and 
charity,  inflicted  corporal  punishment  upon  his  youngest  offspring 
oftener  than  he  spoke  a  kind  word  to  him. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Friedrich  became  a  shy,  silent, 
reserved  boy,  who  sought  and  found  a  friend  and  confident  in 
nature.  But  it  is  in  all  probability  due  to  just  this  neglect  that 
Froebel  became  what  he  was  —  the  great  philanthropist  and  edu- 
cator; for  the  remembrance  of  his  sufferings  in  his  childhood 
enabled  him  to  study  and  understand  the  needs  and  wants  of  a 
child. 

As  a  youth,  his  studies  of  nature  were  continued  by  an  appren- 
ticeship as  a  Thuringian  forester.  When  he  left  home  his  father's 
parting  words  were:  ''Do  not  dare  to  come  and  complain,  for  I 
shall  give  you  no  hearing,  but  shall  blame  you  in  advance." 

At  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship  Froebel's  one  wish  was  to  go  to 
the  University  of  Jena  and  devote  himself  to  the  studies  necessary 
to  become  a  farmer  which  was  then  his  ideal.    His  father  ac- 
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quiesced,  and  we  see  him  now  deep  in  mathematics,  physics,  chem- 
istry, architecture  and  topography. 

In  1802,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  lost  his  father  and,  with  him, 
the  semblance  of  a  home  that  he  had  had.  He  held  several  posi- 
tions such  as  land-surveyor,  accountant,  and  private  secretary; 
but  this  kind  of  an  existence  did  not  suit  him  at  all.  To  use  his 
own  words :  "My  outer  life  was  far  removed  from  my  inner  life, 
and  another,  better,  higher  aim  lived  within  me." 

In  Frankfort,  where  he  had  gone  to  study  architecture;,  he  met 
a  friend  of  former  years  who  introduced  him  to  seveial  young 
people  teaching  at  a  so-called  model  school.  More  than  once, 
while  in  their  society,  Froebel  had  spoken  of  his  ideas  on  educa- 
tion and  teaching,  when  one  day,  the  director  of  the  school,  a  man 
of  great  knowledge  of  human  nature,  approached  Froebel  and 
persuaded  him  to  give  up  architecture  for  education.  "Architec- 
ture is  not  what  you  ought  to  study,"  he  said :  "enter  the  field  of 
education  and  become  a  schoolmaster.  There  is  a  vacant  position 
in  my  school;  accept  my  offer  and  become  one  of  us." 

After  two  years  of  hard  work  and  great  success  in  the  model 
school  the  young  educator  went  to  Yverdon,  where  Pestalozzi,  the 
apostle  of  unselfish,  idealistic  endeavor,  was  putting  theories  into 
practice ;  and  Froebel  was  filled  with  the  thought  of  becoming  one 
of  the  disciples  of  this  great  master,  of  walking  in  his  footsteps, 
and  of  finding  in  the  perfecting  of  educational  methods  the  object 
and  aim  of  his  life. 

But  although  the  impressions  he  received  in  Yverdon  were  deep 
and  lasting,  they  were  not  sufficient  for  Froebel's  enthusiasm  and 
zeal.  He  felt  rather  than  knew  that  Pestalozzi's  ideas,  great  and 
good  as  they  were,  needed  developing  and  supplementing;  and 
he  also  knew  that  if  he  wanted  to  develop  Pestalozzi's  idea  he 
himself  must  have  a  more  complete  education,  for  the  noble  art  of 
education  must  be  based  on  thorough,  extensive  knowledge.  In 
order  to  do  this,  and  because  a  dire  lack  of  funds  then  forbade  him 
a  further  university  course,  he  accepted  a  position  as  tutor  to  three 
young  boys,  and  then  took  his  charges  to  a  distant,  lonely  farm 
where  he  meditated  about  the  fundamental  principles  of  educa- 
tion and  tried  to  find  ways  and  means  to  make  his  pupils  perfect 
men.  Knowing  himself  to  be  very  imperfect  and  full  of  faults,  he 
strove  first  to  perfect  himself,  and  to  examine  carefully  his  every 
thought  and  act  in  relation  to  the  education  of  these  boys. 
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All  this  only  served  to  show  him  how  really  deficient  he  was; 
and  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  take  his  pupils  to  Pestalozzi's  in- 
stitution where  they  and  he  would  find  the  necessary  development 
of  mind,  soul,  and  body.  After  a  two  years'  course  there,  they 
left,  with  Froebel  still  looking  for  his  ideal.  In  1811  we  find  him 
at  the  University  of  Gottingen,  studying  Oriental  languages,  bi- 
ology, physics,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy,  and  hearing  lecture* 
on  history  and  social  economy.  From  Gottingen  he  went  to  Ber- 
lin, and  it  was  while  studying  at  that  university  that  his  studies 
were  interrupted  by  the  call  to  arms.  During  his  service  in  the 
field,  he  made  two  friends,  Middendorff  and  Langethal,  who  be- 
came so  attached  to  him  that  they  sacrificed  all  their  prospects  in 
life  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  When  the  war  was  over,  they  followed 
him  to  Griesheim,  where  Froebel  opened  a  school  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  education  means  the  harmonious  development  of  body^ 
mind  and  soul;  that  all  talent  in  the  child  is  manifested  by  his 
actions,  and  that  therefore  all  education  must  include,  as  part  of 
itself,  bodily  exercise ;  and  that  the  aim  of  education  should  be  to 
give  the  child  ample  opportunity  to  act,  because  in  action  his  in- 
dividuality will  manifest  itself. 

After  a  few  months  the  school  moved  to  Keilhau,  where  Froebel 
and  his  two  friends  worked  unceasingly  for  fourteen  years;  but 
although  the  number  of  pupils  grew  from  day  to  day,  and  the  twa 
friends  most  generously  refused  a  fixed  salary  for  their  share  in 
the  work,  the  financial  aspect  of  the  institution  was  at  times 
appalling.  Froebel,  like  a  great  many  men  of  theory,  was  very 
impractical;  and  instead  of  saving  the  occasional  surplus  for  a 
rainy  day,  he,  in  his  eagerness,  spent  every  farthing  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  building,  or  in  the  purchase  of  new  apparatus 
for  his  school. 

After  the  varied  experiences  in  Keilhau,  Froebel  and  Langethal 
started  a  branch  school  in  Switzerland,  first  in  Wartensee  and  then 
in  Willisau ;  but  in  spite  of  the  kind  reception  the  government  gave 
to  them  and  their  ideas,  the  school  did  not  flourish.  The  press 
and  the  church  combined  to  attack  the  institution,  accusing  it  of 
heresy  and  thus  frightening  away  the  pupils.  FroebeFs  name, 
however,  became  widely  known.  An  educational  committee  re- 
quested him  to  lay  a  plan  before  them  for  a  public  school  as  he 
would  conduct  it ;  and,  more  than  that,  the  government  went  so  far 
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as  to  send  young  teachers  to  Willisau  to  be  educated  under  his 
guidance;  and,  lastly,  the  Swiss  government  offered  him  the 
directorship  of  the  orphan  home  in  Burgdorf.  First  of  all,  he  had 
ample  opportunity  there  to  teach  as  he  wished,  according  to  his 
principles.  Second,  his  heart  was  filled  with  joy  because  he  was 
on  ground  made  holy  by  his  great  master  and  predecessor,  Pesta- 
lozzi.  Third,  he  enjoyed  the  unlimited  confidence  of  people  and 
government.  He  was  able  to  put  into  practice  here  his  long 
cherished  theory  of  a  public  school  in  which  he  could  teach  his- 
tory, natural  science,  mathematics,  drawing,  singing  and  gymna- 
sium exercises,  besides  the  customary  three  R's  and  Bible  stories. 
However,  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment  came  before  long 
even  here. 

Froebel  had  been  acquiring  a  very  good  understanding  of  pub- 
lic school  life  when,  according  to  a  rule  then  established,  all  the 
teachers  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  came  to  Burgdorf  for  their  "re- 
viewing course'\  Every  two  years  the  teachers  of  that  canton  got 
leave  of  absence  for  three  months  during  which  time  they  were 
obliged  to  continue  their  professional  education  by  telling  each 
other  their  experiences,  by  exchanging  their  thoughts  and  ideas,  by 
giving  lectures  and  model  lessons,  and  by  devoting  their  leisure 
time  to  the  study  of  those  branches  in  which  they  were  deficient. 

One  important  question  occupied  Froebel's  mind  at  that  time  in 
no  small  measure:  the  question  as  to  the  way  in  which  school  edu- 
cation and  home  education  could  be  made  to  go  hand  in  hand.  It 
was  to  the  solution  of  this  question  that  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  to  be  devoted.  And  it  is  really  at  this  point  where  his  activity 
as  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten  begins.  Even  in  that  first 
plan,  which  he  made  for  the  educational  committee  of  the  orphan 
school  in  Burgdorf,  the  first  division  consisted  of  children  from 
four  to  six  years  of  age.  His  conception  of  harmonious  develop- 
ment led  him  to  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  earliest 
years,  and  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  do  this  because  he  saw  the 
results  of  neglect  in  their  early  years  in  these  Burgdorf  children. 
They  had  been,  in  most  cases,  cruelly  neglected  at  home ;  therefore 
it  was  essential  that  the  school  should  provide  for  the  lack  of  home 
training,  and  the  only  way  to  do  this  was  to  establish  a  division 
in  the  school  for  the  young  children  between  four  and  six. 

FroebeFs  idea  was  that  the  child  when  he  entered  this  division 
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had  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  development,  in  fact,  had  shown 
his  powers  to  some  extent;  and  that  to  develop  these  powers  fur- 
ther, and  always  harmoniously,  was  the  task  of  the  lowest  division. 

The  poor  health  of  his  wife  obliged  Froebel  to  leave  Burgdorf 
and  seek  a  milder  climate,  and  the  scene  of  his  first  effort  in  this 
new  direction  was  Blankenburg,  where  he  experimented  with  a 
number  of  children.  His  love  for  children  showed  in  everything 
he  did  for  and  with  them.  Never  having  had  children  of  his  own, 
he  could  give  all  his  stored  wealth  of  affection  to  the  little  strangers, 
who,  on  their  part,  loved  him  with  unbounded  fervor.  He  played 
with  them,  sang  with  them,  roved  through  the  fields  and  forests 
with  them,  and  gave  himself  up  to  them  entirely.  One  of  the 
greatest  educators  of  that  time,  Diesterweg,  writes  of  him:  "ISTo- 
body  can  imagine,  unless  he  has  seen  it  with  his  own  eyes,  how 
Froebel  sacrifices  himself  for  his  idea.  He  works  all  day,  all  the 
week,  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other;  and  never  does  one  find 
him  ready  to  give  up  hope.  He  never  seems  even  tired,  never 
complains,  and  is  always  full  of  hope  and  good  cheer." 

Froebel  was  so  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  kindergarten 
that  he  started  a  weekly  paper  and  in  it  described  and  defended 
his  ideas  and  system.  Long  before  this,  however,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  work  of  early  education  ought  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  women,  that  he  ought  to  put  his  work  in  their  hands, 
they  being  the  best  to  give  the  child  his  guiding  start  in  life.  He 
therefore  gave  a  course  of  instruction  to  a  number  of  young  ladies, 
and  subsequently  went  on  a  lecture  tour  to  all  the  large  cities.  He 
attracted  a  great  number  of  intellectual  men  and  women  in  and 
outside  of  educational  circles,  Diesterweg,  the  Baroness  von  Maren- 
holtz,  Dr.  Marquart,  and  others. 

Froebel's  fundamental  idea  was:  "In  creation,  in  nature,  in 
the  order  of  the  material  world  and  in  the  progress  of  mankind, 
God  has  given  us  the  true  type  of  education."  He  says  further 
that  the  aim  of  education  is  to  develop  the  child's  powers  by 
arousing  voluntary  activity.  This  prominence  given  by  Froebel 
to  activity  involved  great  changes  in  educational  methods.  Un- 
like his  fellow  educators,  Froebel  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  the 
education  of  children  too  young  for  school.  In  this  he  was  in 
accord  with  Rousseau,  who  insisted  that  the  perfection  of  the 
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later  stage  can  only  be  attained  through  the  perfection  of  the 
first. 

And  thus  we  have  the  kindergarten,  or  garden  of  children, 
with  its  emphasis  on  activity  —  play  —  the  task  of  this  stage  of 
life.  The  play,  however,  must  be  such  that  it  ministers  to  the 
child's  entire  being:  intellect,  feeling  and  will  power,  body  and 
soul. 

In  spite  of  many  vicissitudes,  Froebel  had  the  satisfaction  of 
viewing  some  of  the  fruits  of  his  ardent  endeavors.  The  kinder- 
garten idea  slowly  but  surely  gained  ground  among  the  populace 
as  well  as  among  the  better  educated  classes ;  and  when  the  great 
and  good  man  closed  his  eyes  on  the  17th  of  June,  1852,  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  he  could  take  with  him  into  the  beyond  the  cer- 
tainty that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain,  that  he  had  done  his  share 
toward  uplifting  humanity,  toward  improving  conditions  in  school 
and  home  life,  especially  toward  vivifying  the  education  of  the 
young  child. 
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I 

|aiiuiuiutaiiimiHnu|^  THE  educational  household  there  are  many  chil- 
dren, some  of  them  of  royal  blood  and  others  that 
have  been  treated  as  foundlings  having  no  natural 
and  merited  place  in  the  family  circle.  Civics  is 
one  of  the  foundlings.  Until  a  few  years  ago  at 
least  civics  was  looked  upon  in  almost  every  Ameri- 
can school  as  a  subject  which  did  not  possess  that 
"""*  cultural  value  supposed  to  be  inherent  only  in  the 
languages  and  mathematics.  Many  of  us  still  have  a  very  vivid 
remembrance  of  the  struggles  we  had  to  make  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  subject  was  really  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

Happily  civics  has  at  last  found  a  place  in  nearly  every 
American  high  school,  but  unfortunately  the  subject  seems  to  be 
even  yet  the  bugbear  of  many  a  teacher  and  far  from  being  the 
delight  of  the  average  student.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  In 
the  first  place,  many  teachers  have  failed  to  perceive  the  real 
content  of  the  subject.  Probably  this  condition  is  due  in  its 
turn  to  the  nature  of  the  average  text-book  and  the  average  lot  of 
examination  lists  for  teachers.  The  majority  of  examiners  in 
one  Commonwealth  for  example,  judging  from  recent  lists  sub- 
mitted by  them  to  its  teachers,  seem  to  believe  that  a  teacher  is 
sufficiently  qualified  to  teach  the  subject  if  he  can  repeat  the 
preamble  to  the  Commonwealth  constitution  or  name  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  or  figure  out  the  salary  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  The  text-books  are  also  largely  to  blame  for  the 
lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  because  so  many  of  them  do  little 
more  than  to  present  a  skeleton  outline  of  constitutions  federal 
and  local  for  study.  As  a  result  of  the  influence  of  such  texts 
and  such  examinations  based  on  these  texts  the  average  teacher 
fails  to  do  any  real  teaching  of  the  subject  but  presents  only  the 
lifeless  husks  of  facts  and  figures.    Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many 
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^teachers  and  students  remember  their  civics  study  only  as  a  sort 
of  nightmare  ?  They  have  forgotten  all  the  bare  bones  of  tiresome 
details  and  hence  have  little  left  from  their  study  to  make  for  a 
more  cultured  or  more  intelligent  citizenship. 

These  observations  by  the  way  would  serve  equally  well  in 
introducing  a  discussion  of  the  teaching  of  American  history. 
History  also  may  be  taught  at  as  easily  as  civics  and  with  as  little 
result,  but  in  reality  there  are  no  other  subjects  in  the  whole  cur- 
riculum that  require  so  great  an  amount  of  research  and  culture 
and  scholarship.  The  teacher  of  civics  especially  must  be  a 
master  of  politics,  of  universal  history  and  of  the  social  sciences 
in  order  to  teach  his  subject  completely,  even  in  the  high  school. 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  a  steady  prog- 
ress toward  the  better  teaching  of  civics  and  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  its  presentation  have  been  modernized  and  vitalized  in 
many  schools  so  that  the  student  for  example,  studies  the  ma- 
chinery of  political  parties  by  organizing  one  in  miniature  or  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  the  national  state  by  organizing  the  dif- 
ferent departments  in  the  class  room.  These  things  are  all  a 
great  advance  but  even  they  do  not  go  far  enough.  At  this  point 
we  come  face  to  face  with  the  fundamental  aim  of  civics  teaching. 
The  common  statement  is  that  the  aim  is  good  citizenship.  But 
what  is  meant  by  good  citizenship  ?  Is  a  man  a  good  citizen  when 
he  understands  how  a  city  council  conducts  its  affairs?  Is  he  a 
good  citizen  when  he  understands  the  mechanism  of  political 
parties?  Grant  that  there  is  a  considerable  element  of  the  cul- 
tural in  knowing  these  things,  will  they  keep  one  from  becoming 
a  political  grafter  or  a  cheap  politician  ?  It  may  be  argued,  how- 
ever, that  values  which  are  more  than  cultural  follow  the  right 
teaching  of  these  things,  that  there  may  be  inculcated  a  very 
large  element  of  the  moral  and  ethical.  Granted  that  even  this 
may  be  true  in  many  schools,  yet  has  civics  teaching  gone  far 
enough?  I  hold  that  it  has  not  and  that  the  real  aim  of  civics 
instruction  will  never  be  realized  until  the  student  is  brought 
into  a  position  where  he  will  be  able  first  to  appreciate  his  en- 
vironment, second,  to  sympathize  with  that  environment,  and 
third,  to  complete  the  process  of  socialization  by  adapting  him- 
self to  that  environment.  ^^Socialization,"  as  Giddings  so  well  says, 
"is  that  process  by  which  we  get  acquainted  with  one  another,  and 
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thereby  establish  sympathies  and  friendships,  learning  to  enjoy 
association  and  discovering  how  to  cooperate  with  one  another 
in  our  work."  The  civics  instruction  of  our  day  even  at  its  best, 
fails  to  accomplish  this  result  largely  because  it  does  not  conform 
to  the  ideal  of  this  new  age.  This  statement  rests  on  two  assump- 
tions, first  that  the  ideals  of  society  change  from  time  to  time  and 
second,  that  the  education  which  does  not  conform  to  the  ideal  of 
an  age  is  doomed  to  failure.  One  of  the  most  patent  facts  to  the 
student  of  history  is  that  ideas  are  not  unchanging,  but  are  con- 
stantly being  modified  in  order  to  conform  with  advancing  ideals. 
In  the  evolution  of  democracy  or  of  society  if  you  will,  the  devel- 
opment of  ideas  and  ideals  has  not  been  along  a  straight  line,  but 
spirally  as  it  were,  and  by  successive  stages.  Each  one  of  these 
ages  or  eras  of  development  has  a  predominant  mark,  a  basic  ideal 
—  religious,  political  or  economic  —  an  ideal,  by  the  way,  exactly 
fitted  to  that  age  and  to  no  other  and  too,  just  a  little  higher 
and  loftier  than  that  of  the  preceding  age.  This  basic  ideal  is 
the  central  point  around  which  cluster  all  the  prevailing  notions 
of  religion,  politics  and  education.  For  the  sake  of  a  clearer 
understanding  of  what  follows  it  may  be  well  to  note  at  this  point 
that  there  is  no  clear-cut  division  line  between  these  various 
stages  of  development  but  that  they  merge  into  one  another.  Such 
a  transition  period  where  an  old  ideal  is  forced  to  give  way  to  a 
new  is  always  one  in  which  social  forces  seem  like  *^sw^eet  bells 
jangled,  out  of  tune"  —  a  period  in  which  society  is  divided  into 
two  armed  camps  neither  one  fully  understanding  the  other,  on 
the  one  side  the  stalwarts  or  progressives  facing  the  new  age,  and 
on  the  other  the  standpatters  or  conservatives  clinging  to  the  old. 
An  illustration  or  so  will  serve  to  make  these  points  more  clear. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  two  centuries  following  the  discovery  of 
America  may  be  characterized  by  the  efforts  of  democracy  to  find 
expression  in  the  field  of  religion.  Religion  was  the  center  of  all 
thought.  In  the  minds  of  many  church  and  state  were  one.  To 
some  the  state  was  uppermost,  to  others  the  church  was  the  su- 
perior. Religion  and  theology  w^ere  the  end  and  the  aim  of  all 
educational  thought,  and  educational  thought  naturally  conformed 
to  the  prevailing  religious  ideal.  In  such  a  timp  it  was  natural 
that  science  should  be  concerned  with  the  mystical  ■ —  a  time 
when  chemistry  was  alchemy  and  astronomy,  astrology. 
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To  use  another  illustration  nearer  our  oAvn  time,  the  two 
centuries  preceding  our  American  Civil  War  are  definitely  marked 
by  another  fundamental  ideal.  Every  social  force  centered  about 
and  was  permeated  with  an  ideal  which  we  may  call  the  political. 
It  was  an  era  when  democracy  was  struggling  to  find  expression 
in  the  field  of  politics,  a  period  when  society  was  concerned  with 
a  gigantic  struggle  for  freedom  in  that  realm.  The  prevailing 
discussions  therefore  centered  about  the  nature  of  sovereignty  and 
of  the  state.  In  our  own  country  the  central  questions  which  in- 
volved the  whole  educational  system  were  those  such  as  whether 
our  constitution  instituted  a  state  or  a  congeries  of  loosely  united 
states.  Political  science  or  civics  if  you  will,  closely  conformed 
to  this  ideal.  It  was  chiefly  concerned  with  the  questions  re- 
lating to  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  fathers  in  making  the. 
federal  constitution  or  to  the  political  relations  of  the  Common- 
wealths to  the  central  authority  or  to  the  nature  of  the  right  of 
suffrage.  The  whole  of  our  civic  education  preceding,  and  for 
many  years  following  the  war,  was  concerned  very  largely  with 
the  philosophy  of  Jefferson  or  Locke  or  Rousseau  and  the  elo- 
quence of  Pitt  or  Hayne  or  Webster. 

But  what  is  the  ideal  of  our  own  age  ?  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
one  of  those  transition  eras  leading  to  an  age  whose  central  ideal 
may  be  already  clearly  seen.  Roughly  speaking,  beginning  with 
the  early  eighties  in  our  country,  we  began  to  enter  a  period  where 
democracy  has  its  work  in  finding  expression  in  the  field  of  the 
economic.  The  economic  ideal  has  already  profoundly  colored 
and  modified  every  phase  of  life.  The  fact  that  this  is  even  yet  a 
transition  era  accounts  for  the  hostile  camps  in  education,  in 
politics  and  in  religion.  In  order  to  understand  the  seeming 
chaos  of  our  day  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  ideals 
of  an  age  do  not  change  suddenly  but  by  degrees.  The  first  stal- 
wart to  father  a  new  non-conforming  ideal  is  always  a  heretic  to 
be  burned  at  the  stake.  Then  the  new  is  taken  up  by  the  radicals 
and  the  insurgents  finally  becoming  accepted  by  the  mass  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  important  to  note  also  that  while  ideals  may  have 
advanced,  yet  in  such  an  age  as  ours,  laws  as  interpreted  by  the 
courts,  politics  as  exploited  by  the  standpatters  and  educational 
theory  as  controlled  by  the  conservatives  too  often  lag  behind. 
This  explains  why  after  one  age  has  been  long  past  education  or 
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theology  or  law  lingers  in  that  past.  Again  the  correct  under- 
standing of  such  an  era  enables  us  to  understand  the  divergent 
views  in  such  a  period.  It  enables  us,  for  example,  to  find  the 
key  to  the  present  anarchy  in  politics.  On  the  one  side  are  those 
who  are  permeated  with  the  new  economic  ideal  —  the  so-called 
insurgents  and  image  breakers  so  hateful  to  the  standpatter;  on 
the  other  side  the  standpatter  in  politics  still  lives  under  the 
influence  of  the  pre-civil  war  ideals.  Hence  he  is  satisfied  with 
the  old  concept  of  civics  teaching  which  consisted  in  glorifying 
This  particular  idea  of  state  or  political  party  and  in  crying 
anathema  on  anybody  who  dared  criticize  such  a  divine  institu- 
tion for  example  as  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  correct  notion  of  this  transition  era  also  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  seeming  chaos  in  the  field  of  theology.  Here  also  we 
find  the  insurgents  and  the  standpatters  who  cry  out  that  the 
stalwarts  are  "blasting  at  the  rock  of  ages."  These  conservatives 
are  also  very  well  satisfied  to  have  the  old-fashioned  notion  of 
political  science  prevail  which  declared  that  all  institutions  politi- 
cal and  social  are  in  a  peculiar  sense  divine  and  that  therefore 
there  must  be  a  let  alone  policy  on  the  part  of  men. 

In  such  a  transition  era  where  shall  educators,  especially  civics 
teachers,  take  a  stand  ?  The  wheels  of  progress  cannot  be  turned 
back  to  the  former  age  even  if  we  would.  We  may  as  well  be 
reconciled  to  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  standpatter  in  theology, 
in  politics  and  in  education,  social  forces  whose  workings  we  do 
not  yet  fully  understand  are  fast  ushering  in  an  era  whose  ideal 
is  the  economic.  The  economic  ideal  persists  and  will  persist  for 
decades,  perhaps  centuries  to  come,  and  the  institutions,  be 
they  political,  social,  theological  or  educational  that  do  not  freely 
throw  away  the  useless  trappings  of  the  past  and  conform  to  the 
best  that  is  in  the  new  will  surely  be  cast  away  as  useless  rubbish. 
Shall  the  education  of  our  day  conform  to  the  new  or  the  old  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  Our  contention  is  therefore  that  civics  teach- 
ing should  conform  to  the  economic  ideal  which  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  changes  going  on  in  society  today. 

Let  us  now  in  as  brief  a  way  as  possible,  show  how  the  economic 
ideal  is  transforming  the  thought  of  our  day  and  point  out  how 
the  civics  teaching  may  happily  conform  to  it.  First  in  the  world 
of  politics.     The  most  noticeable  phenomenon  in   the  political 
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field  today  is  the  changing  view-point  in  the  discussion  of  every 
subject  within  the  purvey  of  political  science.  A  few  illustra- 
tions will  suffice.  For  example,  the  old  political  philosophy  de- 
clared that  the  individual  had  certain  inalienable  rights  whose 
basis  was  in  the  individual.  This  theory  is  at  the  foundation  of 
the  political  philosophy  of  Jefferson  and  Sumner  and  of  Her- 
bert Spencer  as  well  as  of  Aldrich  and  Cannon  and  their  dis- 
ciples. The  majority  of  our  text-books  on  civics  are  still  molded 
after  this  political  ideal.  Law  as  enunciated  by  the  courts  is 
largely  fashioned  after  this  pattern.  Courts  indeed  are  more 
laggard  than  legislative  bodies  in  noting  any  change  in  this 
concept  —  witness  the  recent  decision  of  the  Federal  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  concerning  the  constitutionality  of  the  IN'ew 
York  law  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  the  bakers  in  that  state. 
The  substance  of  the  decision  nullifying  the  law  was  that  no  state 
could  pass  such  a  law  because  it  was  an  infringement  on  the 
right  (divine?)  of  the  individual  to  contract  as  he  pleased. 

The  newer  political  philosophy  modified  and  colored  very 
largely  by  the  economic  ideal,  has  as  its  representative  spokesman, 
such  economists  as  Clark  and  Ely  as  well  as  a  growing  host  of  in- 
surgents in  our  political  parties.  These  insurgents  are  increasing 
in  number  because  they  are  in  line  with  the  ideal  of  the  new 
age.  Within  twenty  years  we  shall  wonder  how  anybody  with 
such  views  could  be  called  "insurgent"  because  the  insurgency  of 
the  first  decade  of  our  century  will  have  become  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  third.  Now  the  civics  teacher  should  be  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  the  declarations  of  the  newer  political  philosophy.  It 
declares  that  the  old  philosophy  had  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
that  no  individual  has  rights  which  are  inalienable.  We  may  call 
this  "blasting  at  the  political  rock  of  ages"  if  we  will,  but  after 
all  was  not  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  its  turn  the 
expression  of  the  political  creed  of  another  transition  era  —  the 
philosophy  of  the  insurgents  of  that  day.  It  was  exactly  suited  to 
that  age  and  it  was  a  step  in  advance  over  the  old  order  of 
things,  but  the  world  has  moved  so  far  beyond  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  the  first  lines  of  the  Declaration  that  it  now  declares 
that  rights  have  their  origin  not  in  the  individual,  but  in  so- 
ciety organized  in  the  form  of  the  state.  The  world  is  beginning 
to  declare  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  is  first  and  paramount. 
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This  is  the  reason  that  the  municipality  for  example,  rules  that  no 
one  shall  dig  a  well  within  certain  parts  of  the  city  limits,  or 
that  the  Commonwealth  rules  that  each  citizen  shall  be  vaccinated. 
N^ote  that  in  each  of  these  illustrations  it  is  the  economic  idea 
which  is  uppermost,  i.  e.,  it  is  the  welfare  of  the  consumers  and 
producers  and  laborers  and  business  men  which  is  to  be  furthered 
by  first  securing  the  welfare  of  the  whole  social  body.  It  is  the 
economic  ideal  which  is  largely  responsible  for  this  change  in 
view-point  of  the  political  scientist  for  in  almost  any  case  we  may 
examine  we  find  ourselves  considering  two  phenomena,  namely, 
the  industrial  body  in  its  many  ramifications  on  the  one  hand  and 
on  the  other  the  state.  The  great  question  in  the  realm  of  political 
science  today  is  the  relation  of  the  state  and  the  citizen  to  the 
industrial  system  and  in  every  discussion  of  the  industrial  system 
one  finds  himself  finally  face  to  face  with  the  relation  of  the  in- 
dustrial system  to  the  collective  body.  The  insurgents  in  our 
political  parties  are  at  bottom  proclaiming  that  law  and  its  execu- 
tion must  be  modified  and  colored  by  this  ideal. 

If  now  I  have  been  successful  in  proving  that  political  phil- 
osophy has  been  colored  by  the  economic  ideal  as  manifested  in  the 
field  of  politics,  little  need  be  said  as  to  how  the  civics  teaching 
may  be  conformed  to  this  ideal  in  order  to  make  it  a  living  force 
in  the  education  of  the  citizen.  It  is  of  supreme  importance  that 
the  young  citizen  be  made  to  understand  the  philosophy  underly- 
ing the  transition  from  the  old  individualistic  declaration  that 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  was  impaired  as  soon  as  the  state 
curtailed  his  civic  rights  to  the  new  philosophy  which  declares  a 
seeming  paradox,  namely,  that  the  welfare  of  the  individual  in 
the  industrial  world  is  bound  up  in  the  welfare  of  the  state.  It 
may  be  of  some  importance  to  know  the  preamble  to  a  Common- 
wealth constitution  or  to  name  the  members  of  a  council  in  a  city, 
or  to  find  the  method  by  which  a  Commonwealth  fixes  representa- 
tion in  its  general  assembly,  but  it  is  of  infinitely  more  impor- 
tance to  place  the  young  citizen  in  such  a  position  that  he  will  be 
able  to  understand  just  how  the  welfare  of  an  American  Common- 
wealth is  conserved  by  laws  that  seemingly  invade  the  right  of 
private  contract.  It  may  be  of  importance  to  keep  in  mind  the 
names  of  the  members  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  but  it  is  of 
far  greater  moment  for  the  young  citizen  to  get  a  precise  point  of 
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view  of  the  great  changes  now  going  on  in  the  makeup  of  that 
body  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  in  their  economic  relations  de- 
pends more  than  at  any  previous  time  in  our  history  on  the  ap- 
pointments about  to  be  made  by  the  president.  For  example,  the 
decision  in  the  Bakers  case  cited  above  was  one  of  those  five  to 
four  decisions,  the  five  being  imbued  with  the  older  Jeffersonian 
philosophy  and  the  four  having  their  views  modified  in  great 
measure  by  the  changing  viewpoint  of  the  last  twenty  years.  Will 
tiie  new  men  be  conservative  or  progressive  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  is  fraught  with  as  momentous  consequences  for  good  or 
evil  as  the  Dred  Scott  decision  or  the  Webster-Hayne  debates. 

Once  more  in  the  field  of  politics  the  economic  ideal  has  brought 
about  a  new  discussion  of  state  rights  in  the  field  of  industry. 
The  young  citizen  should  therefore  be  brought  to  the  place  where 
he  will  be  able  to  take  an  unbiased  view  of  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion and  to  take  an  intelligent  and  unselfish  stand  for  himself. 
This  discussion  centers  about  what  is  called  the  "N'ew  J^ational- 
ism".  Is  the  I^ew  ^Nationalism  concerned  with  a  single  question 
that  can  be  answered  by  the  adherent  to  the  pre-Civil  War  politi- 
cal philosophy?  jN'ot  one.  The  questions  involved  in  the  discus- 
sion of  what  has  been  called  the  "twilight  zone''  between  the 
spheres  of  the  Commonwealths  and  the  federal  state  are  economic. 
In  order  to  prepare  the  citizen,  therefore,  to  judge  the  situation 
aright,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  civics  teacher  to  clear  away  a 
lot  of  rubbish  which  still  blinds  the  vision  of  many  in  the  discus- 
sion of  states  rights  in  the  economic  field.  It  is  necessary  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  that  the  Civil  War  and  the  reconstruction  periods 
with  their  attendant  legislation  and  constitutional  amendments 
forever  settled  the  question  of  state  rights  in  the  field  of  politics. 
The  war  settled  for  all  time  for  example  that  Ohio  is  not  a  state, 
but  a  sub-division  of  the  state,  and  that  the  United  States  as  the 
real  state  possess  all  the  earmarks  of  complete  sovereignty  and 
Ohio  none.  The  student  needs,  therefore,  to  see  that  it  is  not  a 
question  whether  the  United  States  can  enter  the  twilight  zone, 
but  whether  the  economic  welfare  of  the  whole  people  will  be  con- 
served when  the  nation  enters  the  field  for  example  of  railway  rate 
legislation  or  forestry  conservation  or  income  tax  making.  Here  is 
the  proper  field  then,  for  that  sort  of  vigorous  civics  teaching  which 
shall  make  the  young  citizen  first  an  intelligent  citizen,  secondly. 
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a  useful  citizen,  and  thirdly  a  citizen  imbued  with  the  larger 
ethical  aspect  of  these  questions  as  he  sees  them  in  their  larger 
relations  so  that  he  will  finally  become  not  only  a  cultured  citi- 
zen but  a  moral  and  righteous  one  as  well.  Is  it  not  time  to  pay 
less  attention  to  the  dry  husks  of  facts  and  figures  with  which  the 
civics  of  the  past  has  been  so  largely  concerned  and  to  make  the 
field  of  study  to  a  greater  degree  the  more  vitally  important  re- 
lation between  the  state  and  the  so-called  artificial  citizen  known 
as  the  corporation  ?  Will  it  not  pay  to  inculcate  a  litte  better  no- 
tion of  the  corporation  than  the  one  prevailing  in  the  average 
village  grocery  or  city  cigar  store  —  a  notion  that  wildly  pro- 
claims the  necessity  of  busting  the  trusts  —  a  notion  which  causes 
the  unthinking  man  to  declare  that  no  one  connected  with  a  cor- 
poration can  be  an  honest  man  —  a  notion  which  is  fraught  with 
tremendous  consequences  for  evil  in  possible  bad  legislation  and 
wild  party  cries?  Is  not  this  then,  another  field  for  study  andv 
discussion  in  the  forum  of  high  school  and  college  for  the  begetting 
of  more  intelligent  ideas  concerning  these  things  and  the  forma- 
tion of  such  unbiased  and  scientific  notions  as  will  redound  to 
the  good  of  the  state  at  the  ballot  box  and  in  legislative  halls  ? 
{To  he  concluded  in  another  number  of  "Education/') 
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Examination  Questions  for  Shakespeare's  "  As  You  Like  It  ** 

Maud  E.  Kingsley. 

1.  What  is  the  place  of  As  You  Like  It  in  the  classification  of 
Shakespeare's  plays?  Name  the  other  dramas  which  are  of  the 
same  class.  Give  the  significance  of  the  title.  Does  the  title  in  any 
way  describe  the  character  and  dramatic  treatment  of  the  play? 

2.  Enumerate  the  principal  and  subordinate  characters  of  the 
drama,  stating  how  each  happens  to  be  in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

3.  Describe  the  life  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Forest  of  Arden.  Men- 
tion briefly  some  of  the  scenes  which  take  place,  in  the  course  of 
the  drama,  in  the  Forest  of  Arden. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  Eosalind;  of  Orlando.  Who  are  the  per- 
sons living  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  ?  What  have  they  to  do  with 
the  story? 

5.  How  do  you  imagine  Eosalind  looks  in  her  disguise  as  Gany- 
mede?   Give  a  brief  character  sketch  of  Rosalind. 

6.  Has  As  You  Like  It  any  well-defined  plot  to  be  worked  up  to 
a  catastrophe?  Prove  your  answer  at  some  length.  How  many  dis- 
tinct stories  do  you  find  in  the  play?  How  much  of  it  is  supposed 
to  be  original  with  Shakespeare  ? 

7.  Put  into  your  own  words  the  conclusions  which  Jaques  draws 
from  his  contemplation  of  the  wounded  deer.  From  his  lines  on  the 
Seven  Ages  of  Man. 

8.  Point  out  the  various  ways  in  which  Orlando  is  a  foil  to 
Jaques.  Is  Orlando  an  especially  interesting  character  to  you?  If 
he  is  not,  give  your  reasons  why  he  is  not. 

9.  Which  are  the  two  most  interesting,  unique,  and  best  character- 
ized personages  in  the  drama?    Describe  each  briefly. 

10.  Describe  the  position  which  Touchstone  held  at  court.  Wlio 
is  said  to  have  been  the  original  of  this  character?  Contrast  Touch- 
stone's behavior  at  court  with  his  behavior  in  the  forest. 

11.  As  You  Like  It  has  been  characterized  as  the  comedy  of 
''happy  love."  How  many  different  phases  of  the  love  motive  do  you 
find  here  ?    Would  you  call  the  theme  complex  or  simple  ? 

12.  "Shakespeare  has  chosen  to  put  some  of  the  most  delicate 
and  beautiful  things  he  has  ever  written  on  love  into  the  lips  of  the 
rustic  wooer  Silvius.''  Show  by  a  five  line  quotation  that  this  state- 
ment is  true. 

13.  Mr.  Swinburne  says  that  "The  ending  of  As  You  Like  It  is 
that  one  unlucky  slip  of  the  brush  which  has  left  so  ugly  a  little 
smear  on  the  comer  of  the  canvas.''  Describe  those  features  of  the 
play  which  justify  such  a  criticism.  Could  Shakespeare  be  justified 
in  any  way  for  ending  his  drama  in  such  a  manner? 
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14.  Enumerate  some  of  the  features  which  make  As  You  Like 
It  Shakespeare's  "happiest  comedy." 

15.  Show  from  the  play  that  Shakespeare  does  not  consider  the 
lazy  life  in  the  Forest  of  Arden  the  very  highest  life  that  man  can 
lead. 

16.  Describe  the  appearance  of  Touchstone  which  led  Jaques  to 
describe  him  as  a  "motley  fool.''  Quote  some  criticism  of  Touch- 
stone written  by  some  competent  authority. 

17.  Describe  the  situation  of  affairs  when  the  story  opens.  How 
is  the  reader  informed  of  the  situation  (1)  as  regards  Orlando;  (Z) 
as  regards  Rosalind. 

18.  Explain  and  state  the  circumstances  under  which  the  follow- 
ing sentences  are  spoken.  (1)  I  should  hear  no  cross  if  I  did 
hear  you;  (2)  The  hig  round  tears  coursed  one  another  down  his  in- 
nocent nose;  (3)  Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head;  (4)  Mot- 
ley's the  only  wear;  (5)  I  was  never  so  herhymed  since  I  ivas  an 
Irish  rat. 

19.  It  is  said  that  the  story  of  As  You  Like  It  is  developed  by 
a  series  of  contrasts.  Point  out  the  dramatic  contrasts  to  the  follow- 
ing situations:  (1)  Oliver's  hatred  for  Orlando;  (2)  Hatred  of  the 
usurping  Duke  for  his  brother;  (3)  The  banished  Duke's  love  of  hu- 
manity. 

20.  Choose  from  the  drama  five  very  familiar  expressions.  Choose 
three  passages,  each  of  which  contains  a  thought  which  you  think 
worth  remembering.  State  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
lines  are  spoken. 

21.  "In  the  Forest  of  Arden  where  Nature  smijes  upon  all,  life 
presents  for  each  group  of  actors  an  aspect  colored  by  personal  char- 
acter and  circumstances The  minor  characters  of  the  play 

imitate  the  leading  personages The  keynote  of  a  thoughful- 

ness,  finely  suited  to  the  scene  over  which  it  breathes,  is  struck  by 
the  hand  of ". 

Illustrate  the  meaning  of  this  criticism  by  citations  from  the 
play,  and  fill  in  the  blank  at  the  end  with  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  critic  refers. 

22.  Name  ten  scenes  or  passages  which  you  consider  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  drama.  What  impression  has  the  entire  play 
made  upon  you  ?  , 

23.  Enumerate  some  of  the  faults  of  the  play.  Do  these  mar  to 
any  great  extent  the  play  taken  as  a  whole?    Why  not? 

24.  What  life  lessons  are  taught  by  As  You  Like  It  ?  Show  that 
Shakespeare  has  no  sympathy  with  the  cynicism  of  Jaques. 

25.  In  As  You  Like  It  where  is  the  chief  interest,  in  the  char- 
acters and  -s^hat  they  say,  or  in  the  action  and  situations  ? 


American  Notes — Editorial 

In  school  affairs  as  in  so  many  other  things,  it  is  that  "hundredth 
case"  that  is  apt  to  make  the  trouble.  "In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  I  know  just  what  to  do'',  says  the  teacher,  "and  have  no 
trouble  at  all.  But  I  am  at  my  wit's  end  about  John.  He  simply 
won't  study,  and  he  makes  no  end  of  trouble  with  the  other  pupils. 
I've  tried  every  known  expedient  but  nothing  I  can  think  of  will  bring 
him  to  terms.  He  is  the  problem,  not  to  say  plague,  of  my  life,  and 
sometimes  I  fear  he  will  be  the  rock  upon  which  I  shall  suffer  pro- 
fessional shipwreck.  Things  simply  cannot  go  along  much  longer  as 
they  are.  It  will  soon  be  a  question  of  one  or  the  other  of  us  leaving 
the  school.  And  it  seems  too  bad  when  everything  else  is  going  along 
so  smoothly." 

How  shall  we  treat  this  hundredth  case?  What  shall  be  the  atti- 
tude of  the  individual  teacher,  the  principal,  the  superintendent,  the 
school  board,  the  home,  the  community  toward  it?  These  questions 
open  up  into  the  heart  of  the  question  of  school  government  and  lead 
to  a  lot  of  hard  thinking.  We  suggest  "The  Hundredth  Case"  as  an 
appropriate  subject  for  discussion  at  teachers'  meetings,  parents  asso- 
ciations and  elsewhere. 

Briefly  we  suggest  that  (1)  the  hundredth  case  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  teacher's  business.  It  exists  everywhere,  in  all  sorts  of  human 
callings  and  enterprises.  The  physician  has  but  little  trouble  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred.  His  diagnosis  is  usually  correct, 
and  his  remedies  accomplish  what  he  expects  until  he  comes  to  that 
obstinate  hundredth  case.  The  same  is  true  in  the  business  man's 
experience;  or  the  sailor's  or  soldier's,  and  so  on.  In  all  it  is  plain 
sailing  for  the  most  part.  It  is  the  exceptional  difficulty  that  makes 
the  hardness  of  the  lot  of  each. 

(2)  These  exceptional  difficulties  are  the  real  test  of  greatness  in 
the  worker.  They  throw  him  upon  his  mettle.  They  call  out  his 
reserves.  They  try  his  patience.  They  develop  his  brain  cells.  They 
appeal  to  his  emotions  and  give  him  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  his 
self-mastery.  Thus  they  nourish  a  firmer  and  a  finer  fibre  of  man- 
hood or  womanhood.  So  far  as  our  poor,  dim  human  vision  can  see 
this  is  everywhere  and  always  the  chief  reason  for  the  permission  of 
evil  in  this  strange  world  of  ours.  Therefore  the  hundredth  case 
should  be  looked  upon  as  an  opportunity  and  not  as  an  unmixed  and 
unmitigated  bane. 

(3)  There  certainly  is  a  way  to  solve  the  problems  involved  in. 
our  hundredth  case  if  we  are  only  wise  enough,  patient  enough  and 
loving  enough  to  find  it.  There  is  an  approach  to  every  human  heart ; 
and  no  man  or  boy  exists  who  is  wholly  bad,  no  matter  how  hard  it  may 
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be  for  you  to  believe  it  today  when  your  nerves  are  wtecked  and  your  ^ 
heart  is  in  despair  over  the  difficulties  of  your  hundredth  case.     Do 
not  give  up,  but  wait  and  watch  and  pray  until  that  way  shall  become 
luminous. 

(4)  The  solution  of  your  problem  will  probably  come  along  the 
line  of  gentleness  and  kindness  rather  than  by  the  assertion  of 
authority  and  the  use  of  force.  There  is  something  in  you  and 
something  in  that  boy  that  from  bad  always  becomes  worse  in  the 
presence  of  coercive  violence.  That  badness  melts  away  ultimately  in 
the  sunshine  of  love.  It  is  the  old  parable  of  the  wind  and  the 
sun.  The  cold  wind  causes  the  cloak  to  be  gathered  closer  and 
tighter  about  the  traveller.  Only  the  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays  can 
open  it  up  and  cast  it  off; 

Even  for  the  hundredth  case  we  disbelieve  in  corporal  punishment. 
We  doubt  if  any  teacher  ever  really  won  a  spiritual  victory  with  a 
lash.  The  very  best  teachers  would  say  to  all  who  are  facing  these 
difficult  problems :  "Know  thyself  V^  "Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts ; 
and  yet  show  I  unto  you  a  more  excellent  way." 


The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Education 
Association  contains  a  great  deal  of  interesting  reading.  The  mem- 
bership records  are  fully  tabulated  and  the  Secretary's  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  table  disclose  the  manner  'in  which  some  persons  have 
been  playing  politics  within  the  Association.  We  believe  these  re- 
marks to  be  worth  reproducing  for  the  information  of  our  readers; 
and  we  heartily  approve  of  the  suggestions  made  in  the  last  para- 
graph quoted.     Our  worthy  Secretary  says: 

"The  record  of  additions  and  withdrawals  of  membership  for  the 
statistical  year  ending  December  25,  1911,  contains  certain  facts 
too  important  to  be  overlooked  in  this  report.  The  loss  by  with- 
drawal, 636,  nearly  equals  the  largest  loss  from  this  source  in  the 
history  of  the  Association,  which  was  644  in  1906,  the  year  in  which 
no  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held.  In  examining  the  reasons 
for  this  unusual  loss  by  withdrawal  in  the  active  membership,  it  is 
found  to  be  due  not  to  the  withdrawal  of  an  unusual  number  of  former 
members  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Association  for  more  than 
one  year,  since  the  percentage  of  withdrawals  in  this  class  of  mem- 
bers is  not  larger  than  in  other  years,  being  about  7  per  cent. ;  but  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  percentage  of  withdrawals  of  those  who 
enrolled  as  new  active  members  at  the  Boston  convention  in  1910  is 
24  per  cent,  for  the  whole  country,  while  in  some  states  and  in  some 
groups  of  these  new  active  members  the  percentage  of  withdrawals 
ranges  from  30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 

"This  increase  in  the  percentage  of  withdrawals,  which,  if  con- 
tinued, will  defeat  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  Active  Membership 
was  organized,  is  to  be  largely  accounted  for  by  the  methods  inaug- 
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urated  at  the  Boston  convention  by  an  organized  and  self-styled 
^Committee  on  N.  E.  A.  Elections',  under  whose  solicitation  and 
direction  large  numbers  enrolled  as  new  active  members  for  the  chief 
or  only  purpose  of  securing  votes  at  the  business  meeting  for  that 
year  and  with  little  thought  of  adding  to  the  permanent  horm  fide 
membership  of  the  Association.  This  movement  accounted  largely 
for  the  unusual  enrollment  of  new  active  members  at  the  Boston  con- 
vention of  1910.  The  records  now  show  that  over  one-third  (218) 
of  the  total  losses  by  withdrawal  (636)  are  of  those  enrolled  at  the 
Boston  convention  —  a  proportion  of  loss  of  new  active  members 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  In  certain  groups 
of  this  class  of  members,  easily  distinguished  in  the  records,  nearly 
one-half  have  discontinued  membership.  In  the  case  of  one  group  of 
116  new  active  members  enrolled  at  Boston  under  the  special  direc- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  committee,  50  have  discontinued  member- 
ship. In  the  case  of  another  group  of  86  new  active  members  who 
secured  voting  memberships  at  Boston  the  data  on  which  enrollment 
was  secured  were  found  to  be  so  seriously  irregular  that  the  Executive 
Committee  ordered  the  cancellation  of  these  enrollments  with  per- 
mission to  make  new  and  regular  applications.  Of  these  86  cases 
30  either  declined  to  re-enroll  or  were  found  ineligible.  Of  the  56 
who  did  re-enroll,  thus  reaffirming  their  purpose  to  become  perma- 
nent active  members,  29  have  since  discontinued  membership,  leav- 
ing on  the  rolls  only  27  of  the  original  group  of  86  who  secured 
voting  active  memberships  at  Boston  by  irregular  methods. 

The  repetition  at  San  Francisco  of  a  similar  campaign  to  create 
new  members  for  the  purpose  of  securing  votes  at  the  annual  meeting 
resulted  again  in  the  enrollment  of  large  numbers  of  new  active  mem- 
bers who  cannot  be  expected  to  be  more  permanent  than  those  who 
enrolled  with  a  similar  purpose  the  year  before.  This  large  increase 
of  members  who  enroll  for  the  year  only  in  order  to  secure  votes  at 
the  annual  business  meeting  and  in  many  cases  without  intention  of 
becoming  permanently  connected  with  the  Association  is  made  possible 
by  a  serious  defect  in  the  By-Laws  which  gives  opportunity  for  the 
policies  of  the  Association  to  be  controlled  by  persons  who  have 
never  been  connected  with  the  Association  before  the  week,  and  in 
many  cases,  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  and  who  have  no  intention 
to  continue  their  membership  beyond  the  year  of  enrollment. 

In  order  to  insure  the  Active  Membership  being  a  .body  of  perma- 
nent members,  which  was  the  intent  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  this 
condition  should  be  speedily  corrected  either  by  the  adoption  of  a 
time-limitation  or  other  test  of  bona  fide  active  membership  as  a  con- 
dition of  voting,  or  by  a  provision  for  a  vote  by  mail  of  the  entire 
active  membership  on  important  questions  of  administration,  as  is 
now  practised  in  certain  other  national  associations  whose  members, 
like    those   of    the    National    Education    Association,    are    scattered 
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throughout  the  states  and  who  cannot  personally  attend  all  annual 
meetings  although  they  continue  their  membership  and  active  support 
of  the  Association  and  have  therefore  a  right  to  share  in  its  control/' 


A  noted  educator  on  his  return  from  an  investigation  of  the  Phil- 
ippine school  problem  said: 

"It  will  be  enough  to  record  that  the  achievements  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  in  the  Philippines  make  as  bright  and  inspiring  a 
chapter  of  history  as  was  ever  written.  If  for  no  other  reason,  the 
United  States  Government  has  just  ground  for  satisfaction  and  pride 
in  what  has  been  accomplished  educationally  in  the  islands  in  a 
dozen  years." 

The  annual  enrollment  for  the  school  year  1910-11  reached  610,493 
as  against  587,317  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  operation  was  4,404,  and  the  total 
number  of  American  and  Filipino  teachers  on  duty  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  was  9,086. 

The  Philippine  government  spent  for  public  education  the  sum  of 
$3,223,883.27  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 


The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces  an  ex- 
amination to  be  held  on  March  13-14,  1912,  in  various  cities  through- 
out the  United  States  for  Teacher,  Industrial  Teacher  and  Assistant 
in  the  Philippine  service.  Graduates  of  College  and  Normal  Schools 
and  of  Polytechnic  and  Agricultural  Schools  are  desired.  The  en- 
trance salary  of  the  majority  of  male  appointees  is  $1200  per  annum, 
with  eligibility  for  promotion  up  to  $2000  per  annum  as  teachers. 
Eligibility  in  the  assistant  examination  is  required  for  promotion  to 
the  positions  of  division  superintendent  which  carry  salaries  ranging 
from  $1800  to  $3000.  The  service  requires  teachers  of  high  school 
science,  English,  mathematics,  history,  domestic  science,  agriculture, 
manual  training  and  supervisors  of  school  districts.  Information 
relative  to  the  nature  of  the  service  and  the  examinations  may  be 
had  by  addressing  The  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Professor  Francis  Ramaley  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  Depart- 
ment of  Biology,  has  made  some  recent  studies  concerning  the  hered- 
ity of  left-handedness.  He  has  secured  information  from  a  large 
number  of  his  students  in  regard  to  left-handedness  in  their  own 
families.  After  tabulating  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  he  has 
arrived  at  some  interesting  conclusions,  which  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  scientific  magazines.  It  may  be  stated  at  this 
time  that  the  condition  of  left-handedness  is  found  to  be  hereditary, 
and  only  occurs  in  families  in  which  the  condition  has  previously 
existed.     Left-handedness  sometimes  skips   a  generation   and   then 
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reappears,  so  that  there  may  be  left-handed  children  in  a  family 
where  both  parents  are  right-handed.  Professor  Ramaley  believes 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  naturally  left-handed  children  to 
write  with  the  left  hand.  He  thinks  they  all  should  be  taught  the 
use  of  the  right  hand. 


There  is  maintained  at  the  University  of  Chicago  by  the  gsaduate 
school,  a  bureau  for  the  recommendation  of  teachers  to  schools,  coir 
leges,  and  universities  which  make  application  to  the  universilyj  when 
vacancies  occur.  This  work  is  directed  by  an  Administrative  Board 
and  conducted  by  a  paid  secretary.  There  is  no  fee  charged  to  those 
applying  for  positions  or  to  schools  seeking  teachers,  but  the  work  is 
carried  on  merely  for  the  benefit  of  graduates  of  the  university,  and 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education,  and  is  conducted  in  direct  coopeiar 
tion  with  an  official  representative  of  each  department  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

There  are  now  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  Board  3,500  sets  of  con- 
fidential papers  relating  to  candidates  for  teaching  positions.  The 
number  of  vacancies  reported  annually  by  schools  is  about  1,000  and 
through  agencies  somewhat  less  than  200.  There  are  never  enough 
thoroughly  trained  and  qualified  candidates  to  meet  the  demand;  Tn 
1910,  487  persons  were  appointed  directly  through  the  activity  of  the 
board  and  70  through  agencies  — 157  of  these  to  college  or  univer- 
sity positions,  193  to  secondary  schools,  28  to  normal  schools^  and  28 
to  executive  positions.  Salaries  ranged  from  $450  to  $2,600,  with 
an  average  of  $966.  The  office  conducts  a  volume  of  correspondence 
amounting  to  several  thousand  letters  annually  on  behalf  of  gradu- 
ates of  the  University. 


Under  the  direction  of  Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton,  a  bulletin  (No. 
1  for  1912)  on  A  Course  of  Study  for  the  Preparation  of  Rural 
School  Teachers,  covering  the  subjects  of  Nature  Study,  Elementary 
Agriculture,  Sanitary  Science  and  Applied  Ohtemistry,  has  been 
issued.  It  is  by  Fred  Mutchler  and  "W.  J.  Craig  of  the  Department 
of  Science,  Western  Kentucky  State  Normal  School.  It  furnishes 
helpful  suggestions  and  outlines  on  these  important  subjects  and 
will  be  of  especial  value  to  teachers  of  teachers  in  normal  schools,  col- 
leges and  elsewhere. 


The  following  beautiful  statement  of  truth  and  sentiment  was 
written  and  dedicated  to  the  Boys'  Corn  Clubs  of  Virginia,  by  Edwin 
Osgood  Grover,  of  the  Prang  Company. 

The  Country  Boy's  Creed.  I  believe  that  the  country  which 
God  made  is  more  beautiful  than  the  city  which  man  made ;  that  life 
out-of-doors  and  in  touch  with  the  earth  is  "the  natural  life  of  man. 
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I  believe  that  work  is  work  wherever  we  find  it,  but  that  work  with 
nature  is  more  inspiring  than  work  with  the  most  intricate  machin- 
ery. I  believe  that  the  dignity  of  labor  depends  not  on  what  you  do, 
but  on  how  you  do  it;  that  opportunity  comes  to  a  boy  on  the  farm 
as  often  as  to  the  boy  in  the  city,  that  life  is  larger  and  freer  and 
happier  on  the  farm  than  in  the  town,  that  my  success  depends  not 
upon  my  location,  but  upon  myself  —  not  upon  my  dreams,  but 
upon  what  I  actually  do,  not  upon  luck,  but  upon  pluck.  I  believe 
in  working  when  you  work,  and  in  playing  when  you  play  and  in 
giving  and  demanding  a  square  deal  in  every  act  of  life. 


There  is  no  finer  art  than  that  of  finding  the  bright,  happy  side 
of  one's  calling  and  living  in  the  sunshine  instead  of  in  the  gloom. 
Q'here  is  drudgery  in  all  forms  of  work.  There  is  no  "bed  of  roses'' 
ill  any  profession,  where  one  may  be  perfectly  immune  from  annoy- 
ances, difficulties  and  hardships  of  various  kinds.  But  it  is  equally 
true  that  no  calling  is  all  hardship.  It  lies  with  the  worker  to  make . 
his  life  dull  and  hard,  or  cheerful  and  at  least  bearable.  It  is  a 
matter  of  the  free  spirit  determinedly  lifting  itself  up,  selecting  the 
things  that  are  inspiring  and  refusing  to  be  thrown  down  by  those 
that  are  depressing.  To  do  this  is  indeed  a  fine  art,  and  it  has  to  be 
learned.  It  takes  time  and  patience  to  attain  it.  But  how  richly  it 
paysl  What  a  contagion  there  is  in  it  when  it  has  been  thoroughly 
acquired!  We  were  told  recently  of  an  address  that  a  friend  of  ours 
heard,  made  by  a  successful  teacher  who  had  mastered  this  fine  art 
of  finding  Joy  in  her  work.  Her  place  on  the  evening's  program 
was  at  the  close  of  the  second  of  two  lengthy  addresses  made  by  two. 
heavy-weight  college  presidents.  The  audience  had  been  trying  to 
foljow  the,  serious  and  logical  arguments  that  had  been  presented. 
The  listeners  were  weary.  It  was  a  hard  place  for  the  last  speaker. 
But  with  a  charming  manner  and  a  visible  enthusiasm  she  came  to 
the  froht  of  the  platform  and  opened  her  address  with  this  sentence : 
"Isn't  it  just  great  to  live?"  This  peroration  was  electrifying.  Our 
informant  said  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  what  those  college 
presidents  had  talked  about,  but  that  he  thought  he  could  repeat 
almost  verbatim  this  last  speaker's  gladsome,  uplifting  presentation 
of  the  joy  and  reward  of  the  teacher's  calling.  "Isn't  it  just  great  to 
live!" — when  we  have  found  out  how  to  see  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
the  good  in  everything  and  in  every  person,  instead  of  going  about 
looking  for  trouble  and  evil? 


Foreign  Notes 

An  Important  Paper.  In  a  recent  paper  read  before  a  conference 
of  London  teachers,  Dr.  C.  G.  Myers  of  Cambridge  University  reviews 
the  "Present  position  with  regard  to  formal  training"  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  psychologist.  The  consideration  is  so  suggestive  and  so 
lucid  that  it  ought  to  be  widely  distributed  for  the  benefit  of  thought- 
ful teachers.  It  is  also  so  unified  that  one  hesitates  to  spoil  it  by 
extracts  or  to  sacrifice  its  fine  gradations  by  an  attempted  epitome. 
The  essential  matters  presented  are  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  of 
formal  training,  its  origin  in  naive  experience,  its  reenforcement  by 
the  modern  distinctions  of  psychological  "acts  and  contents",  and  the 
possible  fallacies  of  the  faculty  theories  to  which  the  process  has  led. 

The  paper  concludes  with  a  warning  note  to  teachers  as  to  reliance 
upon  averages  and  final  conclusions.  With  respect  to  averages  Dr. 
Myers  said : 

"The  one  important  lesson  of  psychology  for  pedagogy  concerns 
the  importance  of  individual  differences  and  the  worthlessness  of  aver- 
ages. Always  suspect  an  average  result.  Treat  an  average  figure  as 
having  the  same  reality,  the  same  warmth  of  intimacy  with  which  you 
would  receive  (for  your  consolation  or  guidance)  the  information 
that  the  average  life  of  an  individual  is,  say,  thirty-seven  years.  Look 
to  the  individual  differences  which  an  average  or  a  co-efficient  or  corre- 
lation hides  under  cover  of  its  specious  but  blurred  simplicity.  It  is 
true  that  as  teachers  you  are  concerned  with  children  en  masse  and 
that  you  ask  for  practical  suggestions  for  class  work.  But  the  highest 
interest  of  the  best  teacher  must  always  centre  in  the  study  of  the 
children  as  individuals.  Therefore,  when  you  meet  with  a  figure 
giving,  for  example,  the  average  improvement  which  thirty  children 
after  practice  at  dividing  short  lines  are  able  to  transfer  to  the  sub- 
sequent division  of  longer  lines  ask  yourselves  the  inner  meaning  of 
this  figure.  What  are  the  individual  differences  among  the  children? 
Are  only  some  children  capable,  while  others  are  incapable,  of  carrying 
over  the  practice  effects?    Or  do  all  the  children  in  a  very  moderate 

degree  carry  over  the  practice  effects To  answer  these  questions 

you  must  have  recourse  to  the  individual  child.  If  you  are  unable 
to  obtain  introspective  data  from  children,  you  must  for  guidance  and 
suggestion  repeat  the  experiments  on  adults  and  with  due  caution 
apply  your  results." 

The  second  warning  touches  the  besetting  infirmity  of  dogmatists. 

"I  would  ask  you",  said  Dr.  Myers,  "to  be  moderate  in  your  con- 
clusions. Do  not  accept  the  common  dictum  that  the  faculty  psychol- 
ogy is  dead.  It  is  only  the  old  faculty  psychology  based  on  naive 
experience  and  a  priori  reasoning  which  we  have  battled  to  kill.    Sci- 
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entific  inquiry  is  certain  to  lead  to  the  discovery  of  plentiful  relations 
and  connections  between  the  different  forms  of  mental  activity.  It  is 
true  that  the  faculty  psychology  which  we  may  hope  to  establish  in 
the  future  will  bear  hardly  recognisible  resemblance  to  its  prototype 
of  the  past.  But  do  not,  on  the  basis  of  a  handful  of  experiments, 
often  heroic  in  their  aims,  yet  fraught  with  the  greatest  difficulties  as 
regards  method,  do  not  be  led  to  decry  too  indiscriminately  all  the 
teachings  of  the  past.  Do  not  be  led  from  one  extreme,  based  on  the 
untrustworthiness  of  a  priori  considerations,  to  the  other  extreme, 
based  upon  insufficient,  immature,  scientific  evidence. 


A  Teacher's  Laboratory.  The  interest  of  German  professors  and 
teachers  in  scientific  investigations  relating  to  their  profession  is 
shown  by  their  support  of  an  Institute  for  experimental  Pedagogy 
and  Psychology  at  Leipsic.  The  Institute  has  just  completed  its  5th 
year  and  its  history  for  that  time  is  one  of  ever  increasing  activity  and 
support.  The  number  of  its  active  members  in  1906  was  47;  in  1907, 
70;  in  1908,  85;  1909,  114;  1910,  131.  The  last  number  included  92 
teachers  engaged  in  the  Leipsic  schools,  14  teachers  from  other  places, 
2  school  directors,  2  professors  in  colleges  for  teachers,  1  teacher  from 
each  of  the  following  countries,  Finland,  Sweden,  Kussia,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  and  3  from  England ;  also  5  university  professors,  6  stu- 
dents of  pedagogy,  1  official,  and  1  minister.  In  addition  to  the  num- 
ber pursuing  investigations  and  studies  in  the  Institute,  it  has  many 
passive  members  who  annually  contribute  to  its  support  20  marks 
($5.00)  and  upwards.  The  number  of  these  contributors,  at  present, 
is  53  including  many  university  professors,  among  them  Wilhelm 
Wundt  and  Wilhelm  Ostwald. 

As  stated  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Institute,  its  purpose  is  that  of 
training  its  members  in  the  methods  and  principles  of  experimental 
pedagogy  and  psychology,  and  of  forming  a  centre  for  independent 
scientific  work  relating  to  both  divisions  of  its  subject.  That  its  value 
is  appreciated  outside  its  particular  field  is  shown  by  the  action  of  a 
contributor  who  accompanied  his  offering  with  the  following  state- 
ment: "As  a  Herbatian,  I  am  naturally  unable  to  declare  myself  a 
follower  of  the  experimental  methods,  but  I  believe  that  teachers  should 
support  every  method  which  is  intended  to  establish  a  scientific  basis 
for  pedagogy.  It  is  also  important  on  the  other  hand  that  the  experi- 
mental method  should  show  whether  it  has  any  real  value  for  peda- 
gogy." 
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A  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  EDUCATION.  Edited  by  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Education,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. With  the  assistance  of  Departmental  Editors  and  more  than 
one  thousand  individual  contributors.  Volume  II.  New  York.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     Price  $5.00  net. 

The  greatest  names  in  the  educational  world  of  today  are  associated 
with  this  monumental  work.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  Edward  F.  Buchner,  Wil- 
liam H.  Burnham,  Gabriel  Compayre,  EUwood  P.  Cubberley,  John  Dewey, 
Charles  H.  Judd,  Arthur  F.  Leach,  Will  S.  Monroe,  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmo- 
rency, Wilhelm  Miinch,  Anna  Tolman  Smith,  Henry  Suzzallo  and  Foster 
Watson,  are  the  Departmental  Editors.  Contributors  to  this  second  vol- 
ume are  James  R.  Angell,  Henry  Turner  Bailey,  Bird  T.  Baldwin,  Herman 
H.  Home,  William  DeWitt  Hyde,  Joseph  Jastrow,  David  S.  Snedden,  Wil- 
liam P.  Trent,  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  and  numerous  others.  One 
is  struck  in  reading  over  the  names,  with  the  fact  that  those  actively  con- 
nected with  the  making  of  this  Cyclopaedia  are  men  and  women  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  educational  work.  They  are  thoroughly  alive  and  in 
touch  with  the  fresh  thought,  late  discovery  and  actual  developments  of 
the  educational  life  of  the  world.  The  articles  reflect  this  modernness, 
this  vigor  and  practicality.  One  can  learn  from  this  book  what  is  the 
latest  theory  and  practice  of  the  best  educators  on  almost  any  impor- 
tant educational  subject.  The  first  long  article  in  Volume  II  is  upon  City 
School  Administration.  The  student  can  find  in  this  article  the  points  of 
difference  between  the  problems  of  the  city  schools  and  those  of  the  non- 
urban  districts,  their  legal  bearings  and  political  relations,  the  general 
organization  and  administrative  functions,  the  powers  and  duties  of  city 
Boards  of  Education,  of  the  Superintendent,  the  general  business  admin- 
istration, the  finances,  buildings  and  equipment,  professional  administra- 
tion, co-operation  and  creation  of  public  sentiment,  together  with  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  bibliography  of  the  subject.  There  is  a  long  article  on 
The  American  College;  another  on  The  College  Entrance  Requirements; 
etc.,  etc.  There  are  nearly  twenty  full-page  illustrations,  among  which 
we  mention  a  view  of  Columbia  University,  A  Groiip  of  American  Educa- 
tors, Folk  Dancing  in  the  Public  Schools,  Types  of  Dormitories,  and  For- 
estry Education.  Volume  II  covers  titles  from  Chu  to  Fus.  We  shall 
watch  with  greatest  interest  the  unfolding  of  this  large  undertaking.  No 
scholar,  whether  he  is  a  professional  educator  or  not,  can  afford  to  over- 
look these  splendid  volumes. 

NANCY,  THE  DOCTOR'S  LITTLE  PARTNER.  By  Marion  Ames  Tag- 
gart.    L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    Price  $1.50. 

This  new  book  of  the  Doctor's  Little  Girl  Series  is  just  as  charming  and 
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wholesome  and  sunshiney  a  story  as  the  two  preceding  ones.  Nancy, 
dear,  lovable,  little  Nancy,  is  "growing  up"  and  the  years  but  add  to  her 
charm  and  make  her  more  companionable,  helpful  and  inspiring  to  her 
adoring  "Doctor-Daddy."  Of  the  almost  innumerable  new  juvenile  books, 
Nancy,  The  Doctor's  Little  Partner,  will  take  first  place  in  the  hearts  of 
girl  readers,  and  fortunate  is  the  little  maid  who  can  call  a  copy  of  the 
book  her  own. 

BARBOKA:  OUR  LITTLE  BOHEMIAN  COUSIN.  By  Clara  Vastrovsky 
Winlow. 

JOSE:  OUR  LITTLE  PORTUGUESE  COUSIN.  By  Edith  A.  Sawyer. 
L.  C.  Page  &  Company.    Price,  60  cents  each. 

These  two  volumes  have  recently  been  reprinted  in  the  popular  "Little 
Cousin  Series."  Clara  Vastrovsky  Winlow,  author  of  the  Bohemian  story 
makes  the  small  maid  Barbora,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  lovable 
cousins  to  whom  we  have  been  introduced  in  this  series  of  books.  Edith 
A.  Sawyer,  who  writes  of  Portugal,  presents  in  little  Jose,  a  boy  whose 
pleasing  characteristics  and  sturdy  ambition  to  procure  an  education 
make  us  very  ready  to  acknowledge  him  as  a  relative.  The  young  people 
who  read  these  little  Cousin  Books  unconsciously  learn  much  about  the 
customs,  and  not  a  little  of  the  history  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
many  "cousins"  live. 

PRACTICAL  PEDAGOGY  IN  THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL.  By  A.  H.  Mc- 
Kinney,  Ph.  D.    Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.    Price,  50  cents,  net. 

The  value  of  this  volume  lies  in  the  practical  suggestions  it  gives  to  the 
technically  uneducated  Sunday-school  teacher.  The  principal  results  of 
the  latest  pedagogy  are  set  forth  in  language  that  any  intelligent  person 
can  understand.  The  teacher  will  gain  new  interest  and  inspiration  for 
his  work,  and  become  more  successful  in  it,  if  he  follows  the  instructions 
given  in  these  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages.  No  teacher,  in  these 
days,  should  undertake  to  teach  a  Sunday-school  class  without  careful 
preparation  and  study  of  the  principles  of  teaching  as  set  forth  in  such 
books  as  this  one. 

INTRODUCTORY  ALGEBRA.  By  John  H.  Walsh,  Associate  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.    City  of  New  York.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price,  50  cents. 

In  this  book  Dr.  Walsh  aims  to  supply  an  adequate  treatment  of  the 
subject  for  pupils  of  elementary  schools,  a  treatment  that  will  secure  the 
greatest  practical  value  to  the  pupil  discontinuing  his  mathematical 
studies  at  this  point,  and  at  the  same  time  affording  to  other  students 
who  may  go  on  to  secondary  schools  all  the  benefits  obtainable  in  the 
time  devoted  to  the  subject.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  part 
one  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  equations  and  problems,  furnishing  in 
a  brief  compass  a  reasonable  familiarity  with  the  more  useful  forms.  In 
part  two  equations  are  extended  to  examples  somewhat  more  difficult, 
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and  a  systematic  treatment  of  exercises  in  all  of  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions is  supplied,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  binomial  expressions.  Inas- 
much as  the  majority  of  boys  and  girls  that  begin  the  study  of  algebra 
drop  out  of  school  before  its  completion,  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Walsh's  ar- 
rangement is  apparent.  With  the  completion  of  part  one  of  this  book, 
the  pupil  will  have  covered  the  subjects  in  the  study  that  may  be  used 
by  him  in  practical  operations. 

PKACTICAL  METHODS  IN  AKITHMETIC.  By  John  H.  Walsh,  Associ. 
ate  Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  York  City.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  simplest  way  of  teaching  arith- 
metic, and  that  the  simplest  way  is  the  most  scientific  one.  The  plan 
does  not  include  the  presentation  of  a  multiplicity  of  devices  in  teaching 
a  given  topic  to  pupils  of  a  certain  grade ;  rather  it  suggests  the  manner 
in  which  each  gubject  may  profitably  be  treated  throughout  the  grades 
in  which  it  is  usually  taught.  The  work  in  arithmetic  in  each  of  the 
eight  years  is  most  carefully  treated,  simplicity  being  emphasized,  delib- 
erateness  enjoined,  thoroughness  insisted  upon.  For  young  teachers,  and 
for  all  teachers  of  arithmetic,  the  book  will  prove  of  inestimable  value 
both  by  direct  information  and  pertinent  suggestion. 

THE  NEW  BAENES  WKITING  BOOKS.  By  C.  S.  Hammock  and  A.  G. 
Hammock.    A.  S.  Barnes  Company. 

This  series  consists  of  four  books  and  a  teachers'  manual,  and  aims  to 
give  a  complete  course  in  muscular  movement  writing  for  all  grades.  The 
system  is  the  freehand,  and  is  set  forth  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The 
primer  is  a  suitable  book  for  beginners  in  writing,  no  matter  what  sys- 
tem is  used  in  the  higher  grades.  Books  1,  2,  and  3  give  a  complete  course 
in  practical  writing,  with  script  engraved  directly  from  written  work.  Tlie 
books  are  convenient  in  size  and  attractive  in  appearance.  The  work  is 
j)edagogically  arranged  and  the  plan  is  eminently  practical.  This  system 
makes  a  sharp  advance  over  the  old  draioin g-writing ;  its  simplicity,  free- 
dom of  movement,  style  of  letter,  and  grading  serve  to  sustain  the  claim 
of  usableness  and  practicality. 

Three  excellent  text-books  of  Botany  have  been  received  for  notice  of 
our  readers.    They  are  as  follows : 

I. 

PRACTICAL  BOTANY.  By  Joseph  Y.  Bergen,  recently  instructor  in 
Biology  in  the  English  High  School,  Boston,  and  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Botany  in  The  University  of  Chicago.  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany.   8  vo.  cloth,  545  pages,  illustrated,  $1.30. 

This  botany  is  designed  to  meet  the  great  and  increasing  demand  for 
a  text-book  which  shall  present  the  subject  in  a  scientific  manner  and, 
at  the  same  time,  emphasize  the  relations  of  plants  to  everyday  life.  It 
contains  ample  material  to  prepare  students  who  wish  to  present  a  unit 
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for  entrance  to  college,  but  its  point  of  view  is  not  that  of  the  technical 
botanist.  The  book  is  designed  rather  to  give  that  kind  of  outlook  upon 
the  science  which  will  enable  the  pupil  better  to  appreciate  the  economic 
and  the  aesthetic  significance  of  the  plant  world,  as  well  as  to  understand 
the  elements  of  biology  as  they  are  shown  in  the  life  of  plants. 

II. 

COULTEE,  BARNES,  AND  COWLES'S  TEXTBOOK  OF  BOTANY.  Vol. 
II,  Ecology.  By  members  of  the  Botanical  Staff  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago ;  John  Merle  Coulter,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Morpholog}' ;  Charles 
Reid  Barnes,  Ph.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Plant  Physiology ;  and  Henry 
Chandler  Cowles,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Plant  Ecology.  Cloth,  8  vo.,  507 
pages,  American  Book  Company.    Price  $2.00. 

The  comparatively  new  subject  of  ecology  is  here  organized  for  the  first 
time  as  a  college  text.  Plants  are  presented  chiefly  as  individuals  in  re- 
lation to  their  environment,  the  aspect  of  plants  en  masse  as  related  to 
soil  and  climate  being  outlined  briefly,  its  fuller  development  being  rele- 
gated to  more  advanced  work.  In  other  words,  this  book  deals  in  the 
main  with  the  ecology  of  plant  structure  and  behavior,  leaving  largely 
for  later  study  the  ecology  of  vegetation.  The  old  conceptions  of  tele- 
ology and  adaptation  are  discarded,  and  all  terms  suggesting  such  infer- 
ences are  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  This  is  a  notable  change  from  the 
point  of  view  usual  in  ecological  treatises.  The  work  is  strictly  modern  in 
its  point  of  view.  All  antiquated  conceptions  have  been  carefully  discarded. 
The  logical  presentation,  the  orderly  arrangement,  the  subordination  of 
details  to  principals,  the  omission  of  sterile  facts,  and  the  excellent  orig- 
inal illustrations  are  other  important  features. 

III. 

ANDREWS'S  PRACTICAL  COURSE  IN  BOTANY.  By  E.  F.  Andrews,  for- 
merly Instructor  in  Botany,  High  School,  Washington,  Ga.,  and  Wesleyan 
College,  Macon,  Ga.  Cloth,  12  mo.  384  pages,  with  illustrations.  American 
Book  Company.    Price,  $1.25. 

This  textbook  for  secondary  schools  brings  the  study  of  botany  into 
close  touch  with  the  practical  business  of  life  by  emphasizing  its  relations 
with  agriculture,  economics  and  sanitation.  The  subject  matter  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  natural  order  of  development,  the  seed,  its  germination  and 
growth,  being  treated  first,  and  this  followed  by  the  study  of  roots,  the 
stem,  buds  and  branches,  the  leaf,  the  flower,  and  the  fruit.  The  two  final 
chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  relation  of  the  plant  to  its  sur- 
roundings, and  to  the  consideration  of  a  few  typical  cryptogams.  Techni- 
cal language  is  used  only  when  demanded  by  scientific  accuracy.  The 
work  does  not  require  a  complete  laboratory  equipment,  and  all  the  ex- 
periments can  easily  be  performed  by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  sugges- 
tions for  field  work  and  practical  questions  are  features  that  will  prove 
exceptionally  helpful,  both  to  teacher  and  pupil.  The  illustrations  are 
frequent  and  accurate,  and  are  of  great  value  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
text. 
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FUNDAMENTALS  OF  AGRICULTURE.  Edited  by  James  Edward  Hal- 
ligan,  Chemist  in  charge  of  the  Louisiana  State  Experiment  Station.  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Company.    Price  $1.25. 

In  a  thoroughly  scientific  yet  understandable  and  practical  way  this 
book  presents  the  present-day  knowledge  of  such  matters  as  the  soil,  plant 
life,  fertilizing  materials,  farm  crops,  trees  and  the  garden,  plant  diseases, 
insects  and  birds,  live  stock  and  dairying,  feeds  and  feeding,  sewage, 
earth  roads,  the  country  home,  truck  gardening.  It  is  an  excellent  text- 
book for  students  that  have  already  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
.iect.    It  will  be  useful  in  high  school  or  college  courses. 

PRODUCTIVE  FARMING.  By  Kary  Cadmus  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
in  the  New  Jersey  College  of  Agriculture.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

This  is  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  subject,  to  suit  the  needs  of  rural 
schools,  and  graded  village  and  city  schools  below  the  high  school.  It  is 
an  excellent  text-book  for  a  home  reading  course  where  the  family  of 
farmer  or  suburbanite  desire  to  acquire  a  fuller  information  of  practical 
agriculture  and  the  care  of  animals  and  poulty.  The  illustrations  are  fine 
and  helpful. 

FARM  ACCOUNTING  AND  BUSINESS  METHODS.  A  text-book  for 
students  in  Agriculture,  and  a  Manual  for  Home  Study.  By  J.  A.  Bexell, 
A.  M.,  Dean  of  School  of  Commerce,  Oregon  Agricultural  College.  The 
Home  Correspondence  School,  Springfield^  Mass. 

Farmers  and  others  handling  agricultural  products  would  do  well  to 
study  this  compact,  clear  and  valuable  volume.  It  presents  the  best  mod- 
ern methods  of  keeping  accurate  accounts  in  this  kind  of  business.  To 
follow  its  guidance  will  mean  better  returns  for  one's  labor  and  a  great- 
er interest  in  one's  work. 

FIREBRANDS.  By  Frank  E.  Martin  and  George  M.  Davis,  M.  D.  With 
illustrations  and  photographs.  School  Edition.  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany.    Price,  60  cents,  net. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  words  in  which  to  speak  too  great  praise  of 
this  book.  It  is  a  most  interesting  narrative  of  children's  adventures 
and  will  arrest  the  immediate  attention  of  its  young  readers.  As  they 
follow  the  story  they  will  find  that  each  chapter  describes  some  situation 
in  which  boys  and  girls  frequently  find  themselves,  wherein  carefulness 
will  prevent  and  carelessness  will  cause  destructive  and  dangerous  fires. 
The  bonfire  danger,  the  hot  ashes  menace,  playing  with  matches,  using 
kerosene  to  kindle  the  kitchen  fire,  the  deadly  cigarette,  careless  hand- 
ling of  Christmas  tree  decorations,  etc.,  etc.,  are  set  forth  impressively 
and  in  a  way  to  make  the  children  realize  that  such  things  should  not 
be  trifled  with.  When  we  are  told  that  "if  all  the  buildings  burned  in 
one  year  were  placed  close  together  on  both  sides  of  a  street,  they  would 
make  an  avenue  of  desolation  reaching  from  Chicago  to  New  York"  we 
realize  the  need  of  giving  the  children  an  effective  training  in  careful- 
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ness  at  this  point  of  excessive  danger.     This  book  furnishes  such  train- 
ing in  an  admirable  form. 

PHYSIOGEAPHY  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS.  By  Albert  L.  Arey,  Frank  L. 
Bryant,  William  W.  Clendenin,  and  William  T.  Morrey,  of  the  High 
Schools  of  New  York  City.  Cloth.  460  pages.  Maps  and  illustrations. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Company.    Price,  $1.25. 

The  purpose  of  the  authors  is  to  set  before  high  school  pupils  such 
knowledge  as  they  should  have  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  its  relation  to 
the  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  influence  of  its  size,  shape,  and  mo- 
tions upon  our  daily  life.  They  have  placed  emphasis  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  our  country  and  their  importance,  and  have  given  a  clear  ac- 
count of  the  influence  of  climate  and  physical  environment  both  upon  the 
history  and  the  development  of  civilization.  Advantage  has  been  taken 
of  recent  investigation  in  the  science,  so  that  the  material  is  thoroughly 
modern.  In  the  grouping  of  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  subject,  in  the 
relative  emphasis  given  to  things  that  come  nearest  to  the  daily  life  of 
the  pupil,  and  in  the  clear  exposition  of  the  fundamental  principles,  the 
book  is  noteworthy. 

THE  ILIAD  OF  HOMER.  Translated  into  English  Hexameter  verse  by 
Prentiss  Cummings.     Little,  Brown  and  Company.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

This  is  an  abridged  translation,  but  it  contains  all  the  main  story  and* 
the  most  celebrated  passages  of  the  famous  poem.  The  liexameters  well 
reproduce  the  rhythm  of  the  original  Greek.  An  elaborate  introduction' 
precedes  the  text,  and  will  give  the  reader  who  is  unfamiliar  with  Greek 
literature,  art  and  myth,  such  information  as  is  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  appreciate  the  poem.  The  book  is  as  good  a  presentation  of  this  great 
epic,  for  school  use  or  for  the  general  reader,  as  can  be  found  for  the 
price.  The  only  criticism  that  can  be  made  of  it  is  that  it  does  not 
give  us  the  entire  poem,  a  fact  which  is  at  least  regretable. 


Periodical  Notes. 

Every  person  interested  in  the  higher  education  of  our  young  people  should  read  Clay- 
ton Sedgwick  Cooper's  "  The  American  Undergraduate"  in  the  February  Century.  The  press- 
ing inquiry,  he  says,  for  all  undergraduate  training  is,  "Are  we  giving  to  our  boys  the  kind 
of  education  which  will  fill  their  future  life  with  meaning?  A  man  must  live  with  himself. 
He  must  be  a  good  companion  for  himself.  A  college  graduate,  whatever  his  specialty, 
should  be  able  to  spend  an  evening  apart  from  the  crowd.  The  theatre,  the  automobile,  the 
lobster  palace,  were  never  intended  to  be  the  chief  end  of  collegiate  education.  A  college 
course  should  give  the  undergraduate  tastes,  temperament  and  habits  of  reading."  St.  Nich' 
olas  for  March  reaches  our  table  laden  with  good  things  for  young  readers.  The  article  by 
Harold  J.  Shepstone  on  Icebergs  is  richly  illustrated  and  relates  many  new  and  interesting 
facts.  In  the  North  American  Review  for  February,  Herbert  L.  Satterlee  has  an  article,  "Our 
Great  National  University,"  likely  to  provoke  discussion.  Teachers  should  not  miss  Harriet 
Flnlay  Johnson's  "Education  Dramatized."  nor  Mary  C.  Robinson's  "Which  Class"  in  the 
February  Atlantic  Monthly.  In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  Jan.  27, 
1912  is  found  a  fine  and  scientific  defense  of  the  ripe  banana  as  a  wholesome  article  of  food. 
Margaret  Woodward  in  Suburban  Life  for  February  interestingly  discusses  the  problem  of 
"  The  American  Girl".  She  says  that  the  criticisms  passed  upon  her  are  that  she  is  "man- 
nish," "underbred,"  "noisy,"  "slangy,"  and  "lacking  in  reverence."  The  article  presents- 
her  virtues,  however,  as  well  as  her  faults. 
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Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  Physical  Education 

B.  L.  Henin,  a.  B.,  L.  L.  B.,  A.  M. 
Columbia  Univeesity,  ISTew  York. 


What   place   does   Jean  Jacques   Rousseau  give    to   Physical 
Education  in  "Emile'*?  And  what  is  the  relation  of  Physical 
Education  to  Intellectual  and  Moral  Education^* 

Position  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  in  Education.    His  Theories. 


I 


|]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiic|p  ^E  gnter  in  touch  with  the  educators  of  the  past 
I  who  are  still  in  the  field  of  view  of  today,  we  are 
\  struck  by  the  personality  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
I   the  most  revolutionary  French  philosopher  of  the 

4,3 ,|,|„QHiii iic.^  eighteenth  century.    His  revolutionary  and  destruc- 

I  I   tive  theories  in  education  were  so  drastic  that  they 

I  I   threw  pedagogues  into  confusion.    It  was  like  a  club 

$]iiiiiiiiiuiaiiiiiiiiimc^  striking  a  glass  house.  But  the  more  the  science  of 
education  is  known  and  the  more  psychology  is  studied,  the  more 
we  see  that,  on  the  whole,  J.  J.  Rousseau  was  not  the  "demented 
man"  at  first  thought,  but  that  certain  of  his  theories  advanced  in 
his  ''Emile"  are  not  at  all  paradoxical,  and  that  many  of  them  have 
been  put  into  practice  in  the  system  of  our  modern  education  with 
great  result.  While  the  maxim  of  Rousseau :  "Take  the  principles 
of  education  such  as  they  are  and  do  the  opposite,  and  you  will  get 
the  right  education,"  would  compel  us  to  destroy  nearly  everything 
built  up  by  society  to  be  followed  by  custom,  we  cannot  forget  that 
his  theories  of  the  complete  study  of  the  nature  of  the  child,  in 
order  to  adapt  everything  to  his  level,  have  influenced  the  educa- 
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tors  of  today  to  base  their  educational  principles  and  maxims  upon 
a  psychological  study  of  the  child  nature  instead  of  making  him 
the  victim  of  a  ready-made  system  of  tyrannical  ready-moulded 
rules. 

Rousseau's  study  of  the  individual  child  is  so  profound,  his 
sympathy  is  so  great,  that  he,  so  to  speak,  incarnates  the  child  in 
himself,  even  though  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  throwing  his 
own  children  into  a  home  for  foundlings.  It  is  Rousseau's  sympa- 
thy with  comprehensions  of  the  child  that  enabled  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel,  P.  Gerard  and  Madame  Pope-Carpantier  to  build  up  their 
kindergarten  system  or  maternal  schools.  Yet,  Rousseau  is  so 
individualistic  that  it  is  very  often  impossible  to  follow  him. 
^Nevertheless,  the  principles  laid  down  by  him  and  put  into  prac- 
tice by  more  stable  minds  are  among  the  greatest  achievements  in 
elementary  education  during  the  last  century. 

If  we  mention  natural  punishment  or  "the  punishment  of 
natural  consequences,"  taken  up  later  and  more  strictly  by  Herbert 
Spencer,  we  see  that,  taking  away  the  dangerous  side  of  this  theory 
which  would  cause  injury  to  the  health  or  to  the  body  of  the  child, 
we  notice  that  it  makes  the  child  think  and  reason ;  that  from  it 
he  sees  when  a  thing  is  wrong  or  right,  accepts  the  punishment 
coming  naturally  more  easily  than  that  imposed  upon  him  by  his 
elders,  and  seeing  nobody  to  attribute  it  to,  he  does  not  give  way  to 
any  hatred  against  parents  or  teachers,  finding  that,  he  alone  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  suffering.  This  has  certainly  its  value  in 
pedagogy,  but  we  can  not  help  being  surprised  to  find  here  the  word 
"reason"  from  Rousseau's  pen,  after  he  has  preached  so  often  that 
we  can  not  appeal  to  the  child's  reason  since  he  has  not  yet  the 
power  of  reasoning. 

Before  dealing  with  our  topic  "Physical  Education,"  we  can  not 
keep  unmentioned  one  of  the  most  important  theories  of  Rousseau, 
— that  the  child  should  be  led  and  never  commanded.  Parents 
and  teachers  should  be  the  real  masters,  they  should  have  a  real 
rule  of  discipline,  they  should  have  the  child  do  all  they  want,  but 
he  should  never  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  is  ruled  or  that  he 
is  subordinating  himself  to  the  will  of  another.  The  idea  should 
be  laid  in  the  child's  way  in  order  that  he  should  pick  it  up, — a 
hint  or  an  example  should  be  given  without  showing  that  it  is  for 
him,  and  since  the  child  has  the  inborn  impulse  if  imitating  all 
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that  he  sees  and  all  that  his  elders  do,  he  will  act  as  his  masters 
wish  him  to  do,  while  he  is  imagining  that  he  is  following  his  own 
will. 

The  result  will  be  of  two  advantages  and  will  afford  a  double 
pleasure.  First,  in  his  joy  of  discovering  and  doing  things  by  him- 
self, the  child  will  learn  without  any  restraint.  Second,  the  mas- 
ter will  see  his  order  obeyed  and  the  deed  performed  to  his  satis- 
faction. This  doctrine  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  science  of 
education  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  child's  activities,  but  as  soon  as 
it  involves  restraints  on  his  part,  we  do  not  see  how  Rousseau's  doc- 
trine is  valuable  practically. 

How  can  we  prevent  a  child  from  breaking  his  mother's  mirror ; 
his  nurse's  watch,  his  father's  cane,  or  prevent  him  from  making 
any  noise.  How  can  we  make  him  keep  still,  if  we  have  not  any- 
thing there  to  give  him  as  a  substitute,  in  order  to  absorb  his  self- 
activity,  since  we  should  never  say  ^^don't"  to  him  ?  Shall  we  call 
on  "reason  ?"  Shall  we  say :  Boy,  is  what  you  are  doing  conform- 
able to  the  rules  of  ethics  ?    Well !    Rousseau  says  the  child  can 

not  yet  reason Therefore,  we  have  to  tell  him  to  do  or  not 

to  do  such  and  such  a  thing  because  it  is  right  or  wrong  and  give 
him  no  other  reason  than  that  may  be  good  or  bad  for  himself  or 
others. 

All  through  his  doctrines  Rousseau  refuses  to  command  the 
child.  1^0  formal  teaching,  no  place  for  books,  no  formal  punish- 
ment, no  formal  command  or  prohibition.  This  is,  in  fact,  the 
<3omplete  negative  education!  The  child  should  be  left,  going 
his  way  alone,  resolving  by  every-day  experience  the  problem 
of  living.  If  we  had  to  let  the  child  find  everything  by  himself, 
it  is  not  that  it  would  not  find  it,  but  it  would  take  all  his  life  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  end  of  the  first  principles  of  living,  and  the 
acquisitions  of  the  world  for  centuries  from  our  ancestors  would 
be  lost  for  civilization,  thus  stopping  Humanity  from  advancing 
in  the  light  of  the  times. 

Forming  an  estimate  of  Rousseau's  doctrine  as  a  whole,  we  see 
that  each  time  we  try  to  take  hold  of  one  of  his  thoughts,  seduced 
by  the  charm  of  a  new  ideal,  we  find  obstacles  to  its  complete 
realization.  Rousseau  has  by  instants,  fits  of  clarity,  thoughts 
which  awake  and  astonish  the  intellectual  world.  One  stops  at  them, 
admires  and  caresses  them  with  the  hope  of  a  perfect  ideal,  a  better 
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life,  but,  as  soon  as  one  wishes  to  apply  them,  one  finds  no  more 
than  a  misty  reality  from  which  fall  a  few  disparate  shreds.  Fortu- 
nately, those  shreds  will  not  be  lost.  Great  thinkers  who  came 
after,  gathered  them,  made  a  whole  of  them,  and  from  it  brought 
out  unexpected  principles  advantageously  applied  today. 

Physical  Education. 

Contrary  to  his  previous  ideas,  briefly  noticed  above,  Eousseau's 
doctrine  on  physical  education  is  thoroughly  simple,  and  it  may 
be  followed  with  ease.  One  could  say  without  any  great  hesitation 
that  it  is  in  that  subject  that  Rousseau  does  not  contradict  himself 
and  that  he  advances  principles  really  practicable.  As  a  rule,  he 
prescribes  physical  education,  but  since  he  deals  with  children 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen,  it  follows  that  his  physical 
curriculum  concerns  only  the  elementary  period  and  consequently 
strikes  out  any  exercises  which  may  tend  to  develop  brutal  instincts. 
In  his  "Emile"  book  second,  he  lays  a  plan  of  physical  training 
which  Emile  will  have  to  follow  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  health 
that  is  to  say  for  the  development  of  the  body  in  order  to  become  a 
"robust  youth" — ^but  also  for  the  mind.  We  see  then  that  Rous- 
seau's theory  is  that  in  a  sane  body  dwells  a  sane  mind:  ''mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano/'  His  physical  education  thus  has  two  pur- 
poses, ^'health  of  body  and  health  of  mind,"  and  later  we  will  find 
a  third  purpose,  "the  strengthening  of  morality." 

In  physical  education  for  boys,  Rousseau  comes  back  to  the 
principle  that  we  should  not  teach  children,  and  even  not  to  show 
them  how  to  do  what  they  can  better  learn  by  themselves.  Walking 
eating,  dressing,  etc.,  for  instance,  are  among  those  things.  Let  any 
child  alone,  his  natural  instincts  will  direct  his  steps ;  his  stomach 
will  tell  him  when  he  needs  eating,  and  the  temperature  will  oblige 
him  to  dress.  By  the  sight  of  his  surroundings,  he  will  learn  how 
to  moderate  his  steps,  what  things  to  eat  and  what  clothes  to  wear. 

PLAiq"  OF  Physical  Education  tor  Boys.  Place  of  the 
Teacher. 

In  the  development  of  the  body,  the  teacher  should  see  only  that 
the  child's  movements  are  not  confined  and  that  he  has  loose  cloth- 
ing, then  full  liberty  of  playing  any  kind  of  games  that  his  impulse 
will  make  him  invent  or  find,  such  as  marbles,  top,  palet ;  also  of 
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jumping,  running  in  the  open  air,  swimming  and  engaging  in  any 
sport  where  great  movement  of  the  body  is  required,  where  breath- 
ing is  free  from  any  restrictions,  but  also  where  keenness  and 
precision  of  sight  are  at  stake,  such  as  tennis,  croquet,  ball  playing, 
hunting,  etc.  The  result  will  be  not  only  to  develop  the  child 
physically,  but  to  accustom  him  to  physical  hardships  so  that  in 
that  way  he  may  become  master  of  nature  by  bearing  its  vicissi- 
tudes. As  a  whole  a  boy  does  not  like  clothes.  He  will  rather  go 
around  bare  or  lightly  dressed.  This  aversion  for  clothes  should 
be  used  in  exercises,  and  Rousseau  blames  parents  for  the  weakness 
of  their  children's  health,  by  keeping  them  in  furs  and  wool. 

Any  movement  the  child  does  by  himself  is  easy :  it  gives  grace 
and  perfects  the  work  of  the  organisms.  But  he  should  not  make 
useless  or  superfluous  efforts,  he  should  not  use  his  energy  in  un- 
profitable exercises  such  as  balancing  his  body  head  down,  or  run- 
ning until  he  falls  exhausted.  This  will  rather  weaken  his 
organisms  than  strengthen  it.  He  must  economize  that  energy  to 
attend  to  other  things  and  it  is  at  that  point  that  Rousseau  wishing 
again  not  to  order  the  pupil  to  play  or  not  to  play  such  and  such 
games,  calls  on  parents  and  teachers  to  lead  him  in  his  exercises 
and  games  and  even  to  choose  them  without  the  child's  knowledge. 
The  more  the  child  does  a  thing  by  himself,  the  easier  the  effort  is, 
and  the  greater  the  economy  is  in  reserve,  to  accomplish  other 
advantageous  exercises. 

Methods  used  by  Rousseau. 

Rousseau  gives  an  example  of  a  boy  who  did  not  wish  to  run  and 
who  would  not  do  it  in  spite  of  all.  He  wished  his  pupil  to  run, 
but  not  desiring  to  command  him,  he  went  out  with  him  one  day 
to  take  a  long  walk.  He  took  with  him  three  cakes  of  a  kind  his 
pupil  liked  very  much.  They  each  ate  one.  The  pupil  having  the 
stronger  appetite  of  his  youth,  asked  for  the  third,  but  Rousseau 
gave  it  to  a  little  boy  who  consented  to  run  a  certain  distance.  The 
first  time  this  did  not  impress  the  pupil  very  much,  but  Rousseau 
kept  on,  taking  three  and  sometimes  four  cakes,  each  one  eating 
one  and  giving  one  or  two  to  the  boys  who  consented  to  run  a  race 
for  it.  His  pupil  took  interest  in  that  game  and  he  saw  it  was 
worth  the  while  to  run.  Sometimes  he  gave  a  start,  rose  to  his 
feet,  but  did  not  yet  dare  to  run.  Rousseau  laughingly  bet  him  he 
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could  not  run  like  the  other  boys.  The  little  fellow  started  to  run 
and  got  the  prize.  Little  by  little  he  acquired  such  a  taste  for  this 
exercise  that  he  ran  for  no  other  advantage  but  the  pleasure  in 
that  sport.  He  almost  beat  the  other  boys,  however  long  the  run 
might  be.  When  he  carried  off  the  prize  he  ate  the  cake  alone,  but 
as  he  became  accustomed  to  victory,  he  became  generous  and  shared 
it  with  those  he  had  defeated.  This  furnished  Rousseau  with  an- 
other moral  observation.  From  that  method  he  got  two 
results:  First,  his  pupil  acquired  a  new  good  habit  without  its 
being  forced  upon  him;  Second,  Rousseau  learned  what  is  the 
principle  of  generosity  in  the  child's  heart.  Again  we  see  that 
Rousseau  never  lost  sight  of  the  moral  side. 

All  those  exercises  are  not  classified  among  those  "brutal".  Rous- 
seau does  not  want  to  form  an  animal  ready  to  strike  or  to  fight. 
He  admires  Spartans  in  their  games,  but  will  not  follow  them.  In 
Sparta,  physical  education  was  not  for  the  child,  but  for  the  youth. 
It  was  a  formal  plan  of  gradual  exercises  of  gymnastic  drill, 
rather  military  and  mechanical,  somewhat  similar  to  the  plan  of 
certain  colleges  of  today.  It  prepared  rather  for  war  than  for 
the  normal  life  of  every  day.  There  was  too  much  force,  too  much 
command,  too  much  suppression  of  self -initiative  to  make  Rousseau 
adopt  it.  Furthermore,  those  physical  exercises  were  to  develop 
youth  into  strong  warriors.  The  fact  that  war  was  one  of  the 
calamities  of  civilization  and  that  Rousseau  held  both  in  execra- 
tion, furnished  another  reason  to  cast  away  that  training  for  his 
pupil.  But  we  see  Rousseau  admiring  Athenians  in  their  games 
and  we  might  say  that  he  nearly  agrees  with  them.  He  does  not, 
however,  go  very  far  in  perfection  of  beauty  of  lines.  Aesthetic 
influences  have  never  dwelled  in  Rousseau's  philosophy  as  far  as 
they  are  not  the  direct  work  of  nature.  He  takes  for  granted  that 
l^ature  requires  exercises  to  perfect  its  work,  and  that  as  long  as 
iNTature  is  working,  lines  of  the  body  of  any  child  perfect  them- 


In  that  way  he  is  more  general  than  his  forerunner  Locke,  who 
asks  for  perfection  of  lines  by  physical  education,  but  wants  it  to 
form  only  perfect  gentlemen,  leaving  the  working  class  at  the 
mercy  of  exercises  incidental  to  their  occupations.  Locke  is  an 
aristocrat,  he  allows  only  men  in  gloves  and  silk  hats  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  physical  education.    Rousseau,  on  the  contrary,  is  the 
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democrat,  the  revolutionist,  the  enemy  of  social  classes  against 
which  he  vents  his  hate.  He  wants  everybody  alike  with  the  same 
right  to  life,  with  all  its  advantages  and  burdens,  and  consequently 
proclaims  Equality  as  the  undeniable  right  of  any  child.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  physical  education,  which  was  so  neglected  in  the 
middle  ages  among  people  in  general  was  not  left  aside  by  Rous- 
seau, and  that  our  modern  education,  excepting  a  few  games  or 
exercises  more  or  less  brutal,  has  not  added  much  to  its  curriculum. 
In  his  doctrine  Rousseau  inserts  three  points  which  he  considers 
as  a  part  of  physical  education. 

1.  The  development  of  the  senses,  especially  sight. 

2.  The  adjustment  of  the  child  to  night. 

3.  The  power  of  self-defence. 

Eyes  —  ITight  —  Defense. 

As  sight  is  the  sense  which  is  the  most  intimately  connected  with 
judgments  of  the  mind,  it  requires  a  long  time  to  learn  to  see  with- 
out exercising.  The  most  piercing  eyes  in  the  world  could  not 
give  an  idea  of  form  and  distance.  It  is  with  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying that  training  that  jumping,  playing  tennis,  ball,  marbles, 
etc.  are  brought  out  by  Rousseau  as  factors  in  the  physical  training 
of  the  senses. 

Rousseau,  in  his  scheme  of  physical  education,  seems  to  lay 
special  stress  on  its  value  in  training  the  judgment.  He  could,  for 
instance,  have  adopted  a  programme  of  long  marches,  running  in 
the  fields,  or  climbing  trees.  These  would  develop  the  body  just 
as  well,  but  he  prefers  such  exercises  as  jumping,  playing  tennis, 
ball,  marbles,  and  such  similar  games  because  they  are  games  in 
which  the  pupil  has  to  think.  For  jumping,  the  pupil  must  find 
out  how  much  effort  he  must  make  in  order  to  cover  the  space 
between  the  two  banks  of  a  ditch.  In  running,  from  one  point  to 
another,  he  has  to  think  about  how.  much  reserve  of  his  strength  he 
has  to  draw  upon  in  order  to  know  the  effort  he  has  to  use  to  cover 
a  certain  distance.  In  playing  ball  and  marbles,  he  has  many 
sides  of  his  mental  activity  involved.  He  must  think  how  to  throw 
the  ball  or  the  marble,  to  know  that  to  reach  the  goal  he  must  send 
it  in  such  a  way,  and  that  he  has  to  use  more  or  less  force,  accord- 
ing to  the  distance.  All  this  develops  not  only  the  power  of  the 
body,  but  also  keenness  of  sight  and  accuracy  of  judgment. 
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Physical  education,  therefore,  is  not  only  valuable  by  itself  for 
the  way  in  which  it  benefits  health  and  strength,  but  also  in  view 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  reacts  upon  certain  mental  qualities  like 
the  power  of  observation  and  judgment.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
children  have  great  difiiculty  to  see  in  darkness,  not  only  because 
their  eyes  have  not  yet  acquired  the  power  of  apprehension,  but 
also  because  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the  dark. 
As  a  fact,  children  do  not  like  darkness.  A  dark  place  is  for  them  a 
well  of  monsters.  They  build  in  their  young  and  impressionable 
imaginations  thousands  of  horrible  thoughts  which  are  often  the 
result  of  ghost  or  fairy  stories  heard  by  them.  They  lose  all  notion 
of  the  world  when  they  can  not  see  the  things  which  surround 
them,  or  the  person  whose  voice  they  hear.  Rousseau  applies  his 
physical  education  to  this  second  deficiency.  Through  it,  not  only 
will  he  develop  the  power  of  the  eyes,  but  also  kill  the  fear  that 
children  have  so  often.  Rousseau  will  also  awaken  the  child  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  familiarize  him  with  darkness,  to  give  him 
an  idea  of  time  and  to  accustom  him  to  cut  short  his  sleep  at  any 
time. 

Rousseau's  physical  doctrine  is  directed  towards  a  third  point. 
Since  we  have  to  take  society  as  it  is  and  to  live  in  it,  we  must  be 
ready  to  meet  any  eventuality.  Unfortunately,  we  can  not  have 
a  perfect  world,  according  to  Rousseau's  Utopian  ideal,  that  all 
men  being  brothers  will  love  each  other,  and,  living  in  equality  in 
everything,  no  hate  or  prejudice  will  exist. 

Rousseau  sees  the  difficulty  of  realizing  his  dreams,  and  reluc- 
tantly accepts  the  existing  conditions.  He  wants  then  to  prepare 
the  child  to  assert  his  will  and  to  defend  himself  against  any  aggres- 
sion. His  physical  education  will  be  not  only  to  develop  the  body 
for  the  benefit  of  health  and  mind,  but  also  to  strengthen  his  mus- 
cles and  to  develop  his  force  of  character,  so  that  he  may  obtain 
the  power  of  taking  an  attitude  of  firmness  and  of  defense  towards 
any  aggression  against  his  rights.  To  teach  it  to  the  child,  he  will 
try  to  deprive  him  of  something  he  is  accustomed  to  own  or  to 
use,  in  order  to  arouse  his  conservatism,  his  instinct  of  property 
and  his  power  to  assume  a  firm  attitude.  The  child  will  have  so 
much  the  more  sternness  in  his  self  assertion  as  he  will  have  confi- 
dence in  his  physical  strength.  A  principle  of  morality  will  follow 
from  the  above.     Seeing  the  wrong,  he  will  suffer  from  being 
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deprived  of  his  rights  and  the  pain  he  will  feel,  he  will  realise 
the  wrong  that  will  be  caused  to  others  in  the  same  condition,  and 
this  will  develop  within  him  the  respect  for  the  rights  of  others. 

GiELs'  Physical  Education. 

This  presentation  of  Kousseau's  doctrine  would  be  incomplete 
if  his  principles  of  physical  education  for  girls  were  not  mentioned. 
We  know  from  his  '^Emile"  what  are  Eousseau's  ideas  about  wom- 
en, and  like  Cardinal  Kichelieu,  he  would  logically  think  that 
women  are  not  fitted  to  educate  men,  that  boys  being  the  future 
builders  of  the  material  world  and  supporting  the  largest  part  of 
its  burdens  must  be  educated  by  men,  their  natural  masters,  and 
that  "co-education  and  teaching  boys  by  women  is  detrimental  to 
manhood."  In  fact,  the  world  is  still  to  see  a  man  of  genius  coming 
out  from  woman's  hands  alone. 

But  we  must  confess  that  although  boys  after  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age,  according  to  the  physical  development,  should  no 
longer  be  educated  by  women,  there  are  no  better  educators  of 
young  children  under  that  age  than  women.  At  that  age,  boys  and 
girls  are  on  the  same  footing,  their  difference  of  species  has  not  yet 
expressed  its  lines  of  demarkation.  They  require  tender  cares  that 
woman  only  by  her  motherly  instinct  can  give.  This  did  not 
escape  Eousseau's  perspicacity,  for  we  see,  following  always  the 
order  of  nature,  that  he  wants  his  "Sophie"  robust,  to  be  able  to 
bring  up  her  children  properly,  and  more  especially  to  prepare  the 
boys  for  the  time  they  are  in  age  to  be  taken  in  charge  by  men. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  responsibility  of  woman  and  her 
place  in  the  community,  Rousseau  builds  a  plan  of  physical  educa- 
tion for  her  to  develop  herself  into  a  perfect  wife  and  mother, 
preventing  her  from  becoming  a  masculine  woman,  which  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  the  greatest  crime  against  Isfature  and  Womanhood. 
He  wants  a  more  extended  physical  education  for  boys  to  keep  them 
away  from  femininity,  and  rejects  too  much  of  that  education  for 
girls  to  keep  her  from  masculinity.  Are  there  not  many  American 
colleges  of  today,  which  under  pretense  of  training  the  "perfect 
woman",  change  her  by  their  extensive  physical  education  into  an 
''imperfect  man"  ?  Rousseau's  plan  of  physical  education  for 
women  has  nothing  excessive  or  abnormal.  He  does  not  depart 
from  his  doctrine  "a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body."    He  applies 
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it  to  both  sexes,  but  since  they  are  different  in  nature,  he  main- 
tains the  difference  in  education. 

If  we  study  and  compare  both  sexes  we  may  say :  Put  a  boy  and- 
a  girl  together ;  the  first  will  run  around,  will  try  to  invent  some 
games,  some  things  where  he  may  use  his  strength;  he  will  look 
for  a  knife,  nails,  tools,  etc. ;  he  will  climb  a  tree,  will  jump  over  a 
fence,  will  throw  stones  and  will  run  with  his  dog.  The  second 
will  arrange  her  hair,  will  look  for  some  attire,  some  ornaments, 
for  a  doll ;  or  she  will  carry  her  kitten.  By  nature  one  is  active, 
the  other  is  rather  passive.  As  far  as  differences  of  courage  are 
concerned,  we  see  that  the  smallest  danger  will  frighten  a  girl, 
while  it  will  make  no  impression  on  a  boy.  Are  they  alike  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Then,  let  us  follow  the  order  of  !N'ature  in  their  edu- 
cation. Therefore,  according  to  their  species  and  sex,  to  their 
similarities  and  differences,  Bousseau  allows  enough  physical  edu- 
cation to  give  girls  "a  robust  body  with  health  and  grace." 

As  Locke  gives  a  "mistress"  to  his  "gentleman,"  so  Rousseau 
will  give  a  "companion"  to  Emile;  Sophie  will  be  one. 

Sophie,  he  says,  will  be  the  faithful  companion  of  Emile,  hia 
trusted  wife.  She  will  become  a  good  mother,  she  will  bring 
harmony  into  the  home,  charm  and  gentleness.  The  birth  of 
* 'healthy  children"  will  be  a  reward  for  them ;  a  spring  of  happi- 
ness and  also  a  precious  gift  for  the  community. 

It  is  for  "a  body  with  health  and  grace"  and  "healthy  children" 
that  Rousseau  lays  down  a  plan  of  exercises  for  girls  which  i& 
composed  of  frolics,  especially  dances,  races  and  sports  in  the  open 
air,  such  as  short  jumpings,  tennis,  but  above  all,  long  walking, 
running  and  gardening.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  allow  shooting.  He 
stops  short  there,  because  he  says :  "Women  ought  not  to  be  robust 
like  men,  but  for  them,  in  order  that  the  men  who  shall  be  born 
of  them  may  be  robust  also." 

Place  for  Exercises.     Protection  to  Morality. 

Where  shall  those  exercises  take  place? 

Even  in  Physical  Education,  Rousseau  does  not  lose  sight  of 
the  moral  side.  His  own  morality  was  subject  to  many  reproaches, 
but  as  soon  as  he  wishes  to  teach  his  generation,  we  can  not  help 
recognizing  how  much  place  he  gives  to  the  moral  elements. 

And  his  answer  to  this  question  shows  it.    "In  the  country,"  ex- 
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claims  he.  Why  ?  Can  we  not  have  in  the  city  large  tracts  of  land, 
private  parks  reserved  for  children's  games?  The  city,  answers 
he,  is  the  product  of  a  corrupted  civilization.  There  the  child 
will  be  restrained  and  will  breathe  a  putrid  atmosphere.  The  city, 
the  large  city,  is  a  place  of  noise,  of  smoke,  of  dirt,  where  men 
and  women  no  longer  believe  in  honor  and  virtue,  and  it  is  the 
well  of  corruption,  of  evils,  of  bad  examples.  The  most  disgusting 
crime  is  glorified  as  a  great  deed.  It  is  extolled  and  presented 
with  a  mask  of  beauty.  Vileness  is  unseen  and  reaches  the  inno- 
cent heart  with  the  fascinating  smile  of  the  vampire,  and  roots 
itself  in  the  child's  mind  with  a  firmness  as  great  as  the  seduction 
used  to  penetrate  into  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  country  we  approach  nature.  Vice  is 
bare  without  being  surrounded  by  artifices;  it  is  seen  and  felt 
easily,  its  sight  is  repulsive,  it  is  both  criticised  and  blamed.  Shame 
seems  to  follow  and  to  mark  down  the  culpable.  Or  it  is  concealed 
on  account  of  repugnance  it  inspires.  Therefore,  the  child  will 
not  see  it,  or  if  he  notices  it,  he  will  hear  the  revolting  conscience 
against  evil,  and  this  will  strengthen  his  morality.  Then  it  is  "in 
the  country,  in  the  open  air,"  as  far  as  possible  from  the  city,  on 
the  large  roads  or  in  the  wild  field,  with  people  living  with  nature 
so  dear  to  Rousseau,  that  he  will  take  the  child  to  enjoy  his  physical 
education. 

When  we  think  of  the  conception  of  this  plan  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  when  we  consider  that  it  came  from  a  French  philoso- 
pher of  the  18th  century,  we  can  not  help  saying  that  that  man 
hafi  been  the  educator  of  our  educators  of  today.  It  was  at  a  period 
when  the  principles  of  physical  education  of  Antiquity  had  been 
buried  in  the  civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages.  At  that  time  the 
Church  took  hold  of  the  School  and,  at  once,  showed  a  hostile 
attitude  towards  the  hygiene  of  material  life,  casting  away  any 
education  which  could  concern  the  "perfection  of  the  flesh."  In 
schools  all  games  were  intellectual  and  had  no  connection  with  the 
development  of  the  body.    The  "open  air"  life  was  a  myth. 

Ab  much  as  Greece  had  carried  as  one  of  the  commandments  of 
life  the  physical  education  of  the  body  of  manhood,  so  much  had 
the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  rejected  it  as  a  relic  of  paganism. 
Except  in  the  special  class  of  Chivalry,  where  it  received  great 
attention,  even  the  first  elements  of  hygiene  were  barred  from  the 
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people.  It  was,  in  any  circumstances  a  sin  to  be  bare  while  taking 
a  batb  and  profanation  to  look  at  one's  own  body.  Although  the 
Erench  Renaissance  had  given  us  Rabelais  and  Montaigne  and 
Locke  had  followed  them  with  a  limited  programme  of  physical 
education  for  "the  gentleman/'  we  do  not  see  anyone  before  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  coming  with  a  definite  plan  of  physical  educa- 
tion for  the  "sons  of  the  people."  Taking  into  consideration  all 
those  facts,  we  can  realize  now  what  a  great  contribution  Rousseau 
brought  to  the  physical  education  of  the  child,  and  to  what  extent 
the  Educators  of  today  are  indebted  to  him. 

Il^ow  that  we  know  from  Rousseau  what  is  Physical  Education 
applied  to  Elementary  Education,  —  principles  which  apply 
equally  well  to  Secondary  Education,  it  is  easy  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion: ''What  is  the  relation  of  Physical  Education  to  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Education?" 

Relation  to  Intellectual  Education. 

Taking  for  granted  that  any  distinct  organism  has  its  special 
function,  the  whole  organism,  nevertheless,  reflects  on  each  part. 
It  follows  that  the  physical  development  of  a  part  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  penetrate  into'  the  whole.  Consequently  the  development 
of  the  body  through  exercises  will  naturally  strengthen  the  central 
nervous  system  from  which  come  all  the  sensations,  impulses  and 
feelings.  Having  a  sane  mind  by  the  aid  of  a  healthy  body,  the 
child  will  be  in  possession  of  a  strong  organism,  comnianding  his 
power  of  action.  The  ideas  will  be  more  quickly  caught  and  ap- 
prehended, his  perceptive  power  will  be  keen  and  his  apperceptive 
mass  will  be  subtle  and  ready  to  recognize  and  assimilate  anything 
coming  to  the  front ;  all  the  cells  will  work  in  harmony  according 
to  the  regular  order  of  nature,  giving  place  and  time  for  absorption 
and  production.  The  child  will  learn  easily  and  without  any  ob- 
stacle the  principles  of  living  taught  to  him  by  Society  in  which 
he  is  going  to  take  his  place.  He  will  be  able,  without  fighting 
weakness  of  body  to  enter  in  touch  with  the  acquisitions  of  his  an- 
cestors and  to  penetrate  them  with  much  more  strength,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  within  him  a  healthy  fluid  of  activity. 

Relation  to  Moral  Education. 
The  influence  of  physical  education  will  not  stop  there.     After 
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having  strengthened  his  intellectuality,  it  will  penetrate  into  his 
morality.  It  will  give  Mm  the  power  of  sane  judgment.  Health 
being  the  "Gift  of  Gods"  or  the  essence  of  iTature,  he  will  appre- 
ciate it  and  enjoy  it  with  a  luxurious  pleasure,  and  since  vice  and 
corruption  are  antagonistic  to  health,  he  will  have  for  them  disgust 
and  repulsion.  He  will  see  promptly  the  right  as  well  as  the 
wrong  of  an  action.  He  will  have  the  strength  to  reason  and  master 
his  passions  and  also  the  power  to  start,  to  moderate  and  to  stop 
at  will  his  nervous  impulses ;  and  as  a  whole,  having  a  sane  body 
and  a  sane  mind,  the  track  of  Morality  will  be  marked  "ipso  facto" 
in  his  heart,  showing  that  l^ature  when  followed  does  not  stop  to 
contribute  to  human  perfection. 


Awakening 

The  jubilant  jays  in  the  sunshine  flock ; 
From  the  old  oak  rolls  the  flicker's  knock; 

Crows  fill  the  wild  with  their  rioting. 
And  blithely  the  robin  and  bluebird  sing. 

The  willows  are  quickening  golden-green ; 
The  broad  elms  flush  with  a  purple  sheen. 

Demure  hepaticas  smile  in  furs ; 
Arbutuses  shy,  like  worshippers, 

Lie  prone  by  mossy  altars  old, 
Where  saxifrages  kneel,  white-stoUed. 

On  silky  twig  and  young  bract  spread, 
The  dogwood's  ashes  kindle  red ; 

And  rich,  plump  buds  are  a  harmony 
Of  colored  tapers  on  every  tree. 

And  my  veins  are  full  of  the  field  lark's  clear. 
Glad  "Spring  o'  the  year!"  Oh,  spring  is  here! 

Stokely  S.  Fisher. 


School  Libraries 

iN'oKMAN  E.  Henry, 
Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

f"»""""°"""""'«fHE  establishment  of  school  libraries  may  be 
I  ^_,  I  justified  upon  precisely  the  same  grounds  as  those 
gig  commonly  advanced  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
1*1  public  school  system  itself.  A  well  regulated  library 
4h3iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiit§  is  a  potential  force  of  untold  cultural  and  educative 
I  I   value  in  any  school.    A  school  library  is  no  longer 

i  I   regarded   merely    as    a   desirable    adjunct   in    the 

«i>3iiiimiiiiiaiumiiiiiic«^  equipment  of  every  first  class  high  school,  in  the 
same  sense  as  an  auditorium  or  a  gymnasium,  but  it  is  considered 
a  vital  part  of  its  educational  machinery. 

The  public  school  library  has  a  definite  province  which,  while 
more  restricted  than  that  of  the  public  library,  occupies  a  unique 
position  and  its  work  therefore  cannot  be  duplicated  by  the  larger 
and  more  resourceful  libraries  open  to  the  general  public.  In  the 
larger  towns  and  cities  where  there  are  well-equipped  public  libra- 
ries, as  a  rule  the  great  distance  of  the  latter  from  the  public 
school  prevents  the  students  from  using  the  books  freely,  and  thus 
close  co-operation  is  impossible.  Furthermore,  readers  are  rarely 
admitted  to  the  stacks  in  our  large  public  libraries,  owing  to  the 
exigencies  of  library  management  and  control;  thus  the  student 
is  denied  the  inestimable  privilege  of  handling  books  for  himself 
and  forming  first-hand  acquaintance  with  their  contents.  This  is 
possible  in  the  smaller  school  library,  where  a  competent  teacher 
is  in  charge  to  personally  supervise  his  reading  and  introduce  him 
to  the  mystery  and  perennial  charm  of  book  lore. 

The  school  library  should  be  pre-eminently  a  reference  library. 
It  should  therefore  contain  helpful  cyclopaedias,  indexes  and  bibli- 
ographies to  aid  the  student  in  his  search  for  collateral  material  to 
supplement  the  study  of  his  texts.  Moreover,  it  should  contain 
generous  stores  of  standard  historical  and  literary  works,  to 
facilitate  the  required  reading  in  these  important  departments  of 
research.     Ko  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  abreast  with  the 
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demand  for  current  fiction ;  for  much  of  it  is  ephemeral  and  stulti- 
fying. The  world's  best  fiction,  however,  approved  by  eminent 
critics  and  by  that  stern,  unsparing  censor.  Time,  should  receive 
Ample  recognition  and  every  legitimate  effort  should  be  made  to 
induce  students  to  read.  The  great  function  of  the  teacher  is  to 
excite  intellectual  interests  and  an  insatiable  yearning  for  knowl- 
edge among  the  students  under  his  charge,  and  one  of  the  best  ways 
to  accomplish  this  end  is  to  cultivate  their  taste  for  good  reading. 

Different  schemes  have  been  adopted  with  varying  success  by 
teachers  to  insure  collateral  reading  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments. First  of  all,  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
teacher,  not  only  to  answer  questions,  but  to  turn  interlocutor  and 
ask  daily  a  certain  number  of  absorbingly  interesting  and  tanta- 
lizing questions  that  will  invariably  drive  his  students  into  the 
library  to  get  them  answered.  E"ever  deprive  your  students  of  the 
joy  of  independent  research.  The  lad  who  has  never  felt  the  su- 
preme intellectual  satisfaction  arising  from  the  quest  and  final 
discovery  of  some  elusive  fact  is  to  be  pitied  and  his  teacher  cen- 
•sured. 

In  history  and  language  courses,  collateral  reading  by  the  stu- 
dents is  imperative.  In  the  teaching  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  this 
year,  the  writer  required  on  one  occasion  special  reports  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  students,  based  on  library  reading,  dealing  briefly 
with  various  phases  of  the  author's  life  and  works,  as  follows : 

1.  Caesar's  treatment  of  his  men  and  officers. 

2.  The  character  of  Caesar  as  presented  by  Shakespeare,  and 

as  it  impresses  us  in  the  "Commentaries". 

3.  Caesar's  bridge  across  the  Rhine,  with  illustrative  model. 

4.  The  Latinity  of  the  Commentaries  compared  with  that  of 

the  Vulgate.     (Beza  used  as  text). 

5.  Caesar's  "Gallic  War"  as  a  political  pamphlet. 

6.  Plutarch's  Life  of  Caesar.* 

An  interesting  program  for  a  class  conference  of  this  sort  in 
ancient  history  could  be  arranged  by  requiring  special  five-minute 
papers  or  reports  on  the  following  topics,  as  suggested  by  A.  E. 
Peterson,  Department  of  History,  Morris  High  School,  Kew  York 
Oity: 

•Cf.  B.  A.  Hecker,  The  Teaching  of  Latin,  p.  75. 
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1.  An  imaginary  speech  before  the  Athenian  Assembly  advo- 

cating sending  aid  to  Sparta  during  the  revolt  of  the 
Helots. 

2.  An  imaginary  speech  by  Pericles  in  opposition. 

3.  Greek  burial  customs. 

4.  Greek  dress. 

5.  Herodotus  and  his  writings. 

6.  Famous  Greek  temples. 

7.  Slavery  in  ancient  Greece. 

The  school  librarian  can  stimulate  interest  in  systematic  reading 
by  holding  talks  and  lectures  after  school  in  the  library.  The  writer 
has  been  much  gratified  by  the  hearty  response  and  deep  interest 
shown  by  a  large  number  of  students  of  all  classes  in  the  following 
series  of  after-school  talks,  given  in  the  library  recently  in  the 
interest  of  the  Latin  Department: 

1.     Vergil  and  the  Aeneid,  illustrated  with  forty  lantern  slides. 
'2.     The  Importance  of  Latin  and  its  correlation  with  other 
High  School  Subjects. 

3.  The  Development  of  Greek  and  Roman  Art,  illustrated 

with  fourteen  art  charts  and  numerous  prints  and  pic- 
tures. 

4.  The  Influence  of  the  Ancient  Classics  in  the  Renaissance. 
6.     Caesar  and  his  Gallic  Campaigns,  illustrated  with  eighty- 
one  lantern  slides. 

6.     Pompeii,  illustrated  with  forty-two  slides. 

Such  talks  invariably  arouse  keen  interest  among  the  best  stu- 
dents and  increase  the  demand  for  books  on  these  and  related 
subjects. 

The  school  library,  if  it  would  fulfil  its  mission,  must  develop  in 
the  student  k  real  taste  for  good  literature  and  informational  read- 
ing. The  librarian  should  be  an  inspiring  force  and  should  lose  no 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  to  the  students  the  utility  of  the  library 
as  a  reservoir  of  knowledge  for  class  compositions,  essays  and  de- 
bates. He  should  explain  the  various  helpful  devices,  such  as 
Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literature,  the  best  encyclopaedias  for 
different  subjects,  reference  books  and  bibliographies.  It  has  been 
found  advisable  to  give  a  library  talk  once  a  year,  illustrated  by  the 
librarian  wherever  feasible,  showing  the  make-up  of  a  book  —  from 
the  author's  MS.,  down  through  the  hands  of  the  publisher,  print- 
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er,  illustrator  and  binder,  until  it  makes  it  debut  before  the  reading 
public  —  a  book.  A  visit  to  some  great  printery,  like  the  Athe- 
naeum Press  of  Ginn  and  Company,  will  supply  the  speaker  with 
live  data  for  this  part  of  his  talk.  He  should  then  show  the 
students  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  books  on  the  shelves. 
The  use  of  tables  of  contents  and  the  scope  of  the  card  index  should 
next  be  explained,  showing  that  much  of  the  information  of  the 
title  page  of  the  book  —  author,  publisher  and  date  —  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  index  card  without  handling  the  book  itself. 

While  the  public  library  cannot  supplant  or  duplicate  the 
functions  of  a  well-organized  high  school  library,  there  is  need 
everywhere  for  close  co-operation  on  the  part  of  public  library 
officials  and  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  This  is  the  domi- 
nant note  in  the  report  of  the  Library  Department  of  the  l^ational 
Education  Association  which  met  at  Boston,  July  7,  1910,  from 
which  some  of  the  above  suggestions  have  been  received  and  ampli- 
fied. The  public  school  library  should  avail  itself  of  the  library 
extension  arrangement  wherever  possible  and  thus  become  aa 
adjunct  of  the  great  public  library  with  its  untold  resources. 


An  Economic  Basis  for   Civics  Teaching 

(Concluded  from  March  Education) 

,  Edwin  S.  Todd,  Ph.  D.,  Department  of  Economics, 

Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

|jiiminiiiiQiiiiiiiiiiiit|ET  US  now  enter  another  field,  that  of  economic 
i       ¥  i   production  and  note  there  the  influence  of  the  new 

I  I  ^  I  ideal.  In  that  part  of  the  field  with  which  labor  is 
I  I   chiefly   concerned   we   find  that   there  has  been   a 

^iniiiniimaiiiiiiiiiiHcS  revolution  of  ideas  since  the  civil  war  and  here  too 
I  I   we  find  the  stalwart  and  the  standpatter.     This  is 

I  I   the  age  of  labor,  the  age  in  which  for  the  first  time 

*'""" °"»""»'«*  since   labor   was    dignified   by    the    Carpenter    of 

Galilee  the  laborer  has  come  into  his  own.  In  the  old  days  it  was 
the  common  notion  that  every  economic  institution  was  in  a 
peculiar  sense  divine  and  that  therefore  every  man  should  be 
content  and  satisfied  wherever  he  found  himself  because  he  had 
been  placed  there  by  divine  fiat.  If  he  was  in  poverty  that  was  his 
own  lookout  for  in  an  individualistic  age  every  one  must  look  out 
for  himself.  It  is  a  great  cardinal  fact  of  today  that  the  laborer  has 
frankly  and  fully  discarded  this  dictum  of  mediaeval  times  and  is 
asserting  himself  as  an  integral  part  of  the  body  politic.  He  is 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  his  condition  can  be  bettered  and  he  is 
trying  to  better  it. 

Our  educators  have  noticed  the  growing  prominence  of  the 
industrial  and  have  begun  to  see  that  the  whole  educational 
system  must  be  greatly  modified  in  order  that  education 
may  conform  to  the  industrial  situation  as  it  manifests  itself  in 
our  various  communities.  Every  attempt  to  give  a  prominent 
place  to  the  various  forms  of  manual  training  is  enabling  the 
citizen  as  never  before,  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  his  industrial 
surroundings.  Most  of  us  are  willing  to  admit  that  our  education 
of  the  past  fifty  years  has  slowly  gotten  out  of  touch  with  the 
environment  and  are  trying  to  remedy  the  situation  and  in  so 
doing  are  inculcating  as  much  of  the  cultural  and  ethical  as  through 
the  agency  of  the  subjects  formerly  studied  on  account  of  their 
peculiar  cultural  value.  But  good  as  this  effort  has  been  it  has  not 
gone  far  enough.     The  present  education  seeks  to  bring  the  child 
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into  vital  contact  with  his  industrial  surroundings  but  stops  at  a 
very  important  point,  namely,  —  the  civic  relations  of  the  child  as 
a  member  of  the  industrial  system  and  also  of  the  state.  Right 
here  is  where  civics  study  has  its  point  of  contact  with  the  rest  of 
our  industrial  education  and  with  the  industrial  system;  for  no 
sooner  do  we  begin  to  study  the  field  of  labor  than  we  come  face 
to  face  with  the  same  question  we  faced  in  the  world  of  politics  — 
the  relation  of  the  industrial  system  to  the  body  politic. 

On  the  question  of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  laborer,  eco- 
nomic theory  like  political  theory  in  its  realm  has  turned  right 
about  face.  The  old  classical  economy,  the  text  book  of  the  Amer- 
ican college  student  until  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  adapted  the 
old  laissez  faire  policy  to  the  labor  world  just  as  it  had  been 
adapted  to  the  world  of  politics.  But  all  that  has  long  since  passed 
away.  Modern  economic  theory  pulsates  with  the  strong  faith  that 
the  social  body  may  enter  into  the  field  of  labor  in  order  to  alleviate 
the  distresses  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  laborer  in  contracting 
for  the  sale  of  his  labor  and  TO  DO  THIS  WITHOUT  INTER- 
FERING NECESSARILY  WITH  THE  WORKING  OF 
ECONOMIC  LAW.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  state 
CAN  enter  the  field  of  labor  at  all,  but  now  how  far  it  shall  enter. 
Here  is  the  precise  place  for  effective  civics  teaching.  The  young 
citizen  needs  to  have  a  proper  understanding,  not  only  of  himself 
as  a  citizen  and  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  part  but  also  the  prop- 
er relation  of  both  the  state  and  himself  to  industry.  In  order  to  do 
this  he  must  have  a  full  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  mod- 
ern laborer,  his  .standard  of  living  and  the  effects  of  housing,  hours 
of  labor,  etc.,  on  his  efficiency  as  a  laborer.  Knowing  these  things 
and  on  the  other  hand  knowing  the  factors  which  make  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  he  will  be  in  a  position,  first  to  enter  into  the 
study  of  the  state's  right  and  duty  to  interfere  in  the  labor  world 
in  a  spirit  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  he  never  had  before ;  and 
secondly,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  great 
-questions  of  the  day  such  as  the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor  of 
men  as  well  as  of  women  and  children,  or  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  old  age  pensions  or  compulsory  insurance. 

But  if  the  citizen  who  enters  the  field  of  labor  needs  the  new 
viewpoint  how  about  the  man  who  enters  the  business  world? 
In  this  field  the  young  business  man  does  not  go  very  far  into  his 
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undertaking  before  he  conies  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  the 
relation  of  his  business  to  the  functions  of  the  state.  Shall  the 
state  limit  the  sphere  of  business  or  shall  it  own  or  control  any- 
business  enterprise  ?  Can  it  do  so  if  it  so  desires  ?  Here  also  we 
find  an  economic  background  for  civics  teaching  and  here  again 
we  find  the  field  divided  between  the  progressives  and  the  conserva- 
tives. Here  too  in  such  a  state  as  the  United  States  comes  another 
question  resulting  from  the  fundamental  relationship  existing  be- 
tween the  national  and  local  powers  of  government,  namely,  what 
is  the  division  line  between  the  sphere  of  the  commonwealth  and 
that  of  the  national  state?  Here  is  a  vitally  important  point  of 
contact  between  the  civic  and  the  economic  and  where  also  there 
is  a  growing  need  for  intelligent  understanding  and  calm  judg- 
ment. 

But  if  the  domain  of  production  and  consumption  and  business 
enterprise  afford  an  economic  background  for  civics  teaching  how 
about  the  realm  of  the  distribution  of  wealth?  We  no  sooner 
begin  the  study  of  the  economic  laws  governing  the  distribution  of 
wealth  than  we  run  counter  to  the  old  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  citizen  to  the  body  politic  and  our  economic  thought  begins  to 
color  and  to  transform  our  beliefs  as  to  the  powers  of  the  state  in 
this  field.  Here  again  the  question  is  not  one  of  power  but  one  of 
oughtness  (if  I  may  coin  a  word).  We  now  enter  more  largely 
than  ever  into  the  domain  of  the  ethical.  Is  the  present  method  of 
distribution  unfair  and  if  so  ought  the  state  to  try  to  remedy  it  ? 
Certainly  the  young  citizen  should  be  placed  in  a  position  where 
he  can  answer  these  questions  in  an  enlightened  manner  without 
being  swayed  by  the  sentimental  on  the  one  hand  or  by  prejudice 
on  the  other.  This  question  of  oughtness  is  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the  question  of  socialism,  of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  poverty, 
and  of  the  demand  that  the  state  shall  create  a  tendency  at  least  to 
the  levelling  of  fortunes  through  the  agency  of  a  single  tax  or  a 
graduated  inheritance  tax. 

To  sum  up  the  argument  thus  far :  the  student  must  be  brought 
to  an  intelligent  understanding  and  appreciation  of  his  environ- 
ment in  order  that  his  thoughts  and  ideals  may  in  some  measure 
be  brought  into  conformity  with  the  ideals  of  his  age.  It  will  be 
admitted  that  the  first  aim  of  civics  teaching  should  be  to  bring  the 
student  into  contact  with  his  political  environment  but  it  is  cer- 
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tain  that  in  our  day  he  cannot  understand,  nay,  he  cannot  even 
come  to  the  threshhold  of  his  political  relationship  to  his  fellows 
and  the  state  without  coming  into  close  contact  with  the  economic 
forces  which  are  profoundly  modifying  the  political  structure.  The 
student  of  civics  who  gets  beyond  the  dry-as-dust  facts  and  figures 
touches  the  economic  everywhere.  If  he  asks  concerning  the  origin 
of  the  federal  constitution  he  finds  it  in  the  economic  situation  pre- 
ceding the  constitutional  convention;  if  he  approaches  the  study 
of  the  powers  of  congress  he  comes  face  to  face  with  the  economic ; 
if  he  desires  to  know  the  nature  of  the  questions  that  chiefly  con- 
cern the  federal  congress  he  finds  them  in  the  industrial  world ;  if 
he  asks  concerning  the  powers  of  the  commonwealth  in  connection 
with  the  federal  .state  he  finds  them  concerned  with  economic  ques- 
tions. Indeed  I  am  more  and  more  inclined  to  the  belief  that  we 
shall  find  the  long  and  eagerly  sought  method  of  correlating  civics 
and  history  in  this  common  basis  —  the  economic.  There  will  be 
and  cannot  be  any  better  common  meeting  place  for  civics  and  his- 
tory than  through  the  economic.  The  correlation  of  our  history 
and  civics  through  the  industrial  and  fiscal  will  surely  result  in  a 
far  saner  kind  of  history  teaching.  Emphasis  will  be  laid  on  the 
things  of  real  importance.  History  will  not  be  the  mere  recital  of 
wars  and  battles  and  dates.  There  will  be  no  place  for  such  a  ques- 
tion as  naming  all  the  battles  of  American  history  that  have 
occurred  in  the  month  of  April,  but  history  will  be  the  fund  of 
illustrative  material  for  civics  teaching  and  this  illustrative  mate- 
rial will  necessarily  be  largely  economic  in  its  nature.  Our  future 
histories  of  the  civil  war  for  example  will  give  little  space  to  cam- 
paigns and  battles  but  a  much  larger  space  to  such  phenomena  as 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  and  the  issue  of  greenbacks  with 
the  result  that  the  student  will  have  an  opportunity  to  correlate 
this  material  with  his  study  of  the  money  function  of  the  state  and 
the  proper  exercise  of  those  functions  today  in  such  a  field  as  the 
extension  of  our  paper  money  system  or  the  establishment  of  a 
central  bank.  Thus  the  economic  viewpoint  will  transform  and 
vitilize  not  only  civics  but  history  as  well,  and  for  the  first  time, 
possibly,  the  student  will  be  able  to  understand  the  important  place 
that  history  holds  in  the  course  of  study. 

In  closing  this  hasty  review  of  the  economic  background  of  po- 
litical science  it  may  be  well  to  allude  briefly  to  one  or  two  pointi 
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whicli  may  be  points  of  questioning  in  the  minds  of  many  teachers 
who  are  worried  with  the  problem  of  teaching  local  affairs  and  who 
find  it  irksome  as  well  as  uninteresting.  These  teachers  may  ask 
how  this  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  difficult  task  of  teaching 
local  affairs.  Where  is  there  any  economic  background  for  teach- 
ing civics  in  the  primary  school  and  how  can  the  material  be  pre- 
sented to  children  of  tender  years  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is  difficult 
for  one  who  has  followed  the  argument  outlined  above  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  methods  that  have  obtained  until  recent  years  at  least 
in  the  presentation  of  formal  civics  in  the  lower  grades.  The  child 
is  unable  to  grasp  the  concept  state,  nation,  county,  political  party^ 
etc. ;  and  too,  the  average  child  has  conceived  a  great  dislike  for 
this  subject  because  he  has  been  taught  such  relatively  unimportant 
facts  as  the  definition  of  county  or  state  or  how  long  the  sheriff 
holds  office.  He  is  in  an  unknown  country.  No  formal  civics  what- 
soever should  be  attempted  in  the  first  four  or  five  years  of  the 
school  life.  But  there  can  be  a  kind  of  civics  teaching  which  will 
do  for  the  child  in  this  field  what  the  training  of  the  hand  is  doing 
for  him  in  another  to  bring  the  child  into  conformity  with  his  in- 
dustrial environment.  Such  teaching  should  begin  in  the  most 
natural  place,  —  the  home  or  the  school-house.  For  example  one 
might  begin  with  such  questions  as  the  following:  Who  built  the 
house  you  live  it  ?  Who  built  the  school-house  ?  Who  paid  for  it  ? 
(The  term  city  as  an  abstract  concept  should  not  be  presented). 
You  say  the  people  built  it  —  but  how  did  they  get  the  money,  etc., 
etc.  Or  again  let  us  suppose  that  the  school-house  catches  fire,  — 
whom  would  we  call  in  to  put  it  out,  etc.,  etc.  ?  Here  we  have  the 
beginning  of  a  concept  of  an  industrial  function  of  the  municipali- 
ty. Thus  little  by  little  through  the  use  of  the  fire  department,  the 
water  supply,  the  electric  light  plant,  etc.,  as  illustrative  material 
we  have  the  beginning  of  the  later  discussions  which  will  enrich  the 
teaching  and  enliven  the  study  of  the  later  grammar  and  high 
school  students.  Here  too,  is  an  excellent  basis  for  the  beginning 
of  local  history. 

A  greater  emphasis  should  be  laid  also  on  the  teaching  of  local 
affairs  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  and  the  high  school.  Too 
much  stress  is  laid  on  national  affairs  because  it  is  easier  to  inter- 
est students  in  affairs  of  a  national  nature.  It  is  of  more  impor- 
tance, however,  for  the  citizen  to  know  thoroughly  his  own  local 
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environment.  The  reason  in  the  main  for  the  lack  of  interest  in 
the  local  is  that  very  little  is  presented  that  is  of  any  particular 
interest  or  importance.  It  is  of  comparatively  little  importance 
vehether  the  boy  in  the  rural  community  happens  to  remember  on 
examination  day  that  there  are  three  trustees  in  his  township  and 
that  they  hold  office  for  (blank)  years  but  it  is  of  immense  interest 
and  importance  to  know  just  how  his  home  farm  is  listed  for  taxa- 
tion, how  the  tax  duplicate  is  made,  the  character  of  the  men  who 
made  it,  and  how  the  tax  is  collected  and  the  money  spent.  It  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  boy  to  know  whether  the  money  in  his 
town  is  as  well  spent  as  in  his  neighbor's.  Are  these  dry  bones  of 
facts  ?  Let  the  one  who  thinks  so  start  his  boys  out  some  day  on 
a  quest  to  find  out  something  concerning  these  things  and  he  will 
soon  find  that  he  has  stirred  a  whole  community  to  new  thought. 
Is  it  not  incumbent  on  those  of  us  who  are  striving  for  civic  right- 
eousness to  impress  not  by  preaching  but  by  observational  lessons 
of  practical  interest  the  truth  that  the  foundation  of  the  munici- 
pality and  even  of  the  township  and  the  county  is  not  predominant- 
ly political  but  economic?  The  municipal  corporation  is  a  great 
chartered  business  organization  scarcely  different  from  any  other 
corporation  save  that  it  is  public  in  its  nature.  Who  are  the  stock- 
holders ?  The  board  of  directors  ?  The  president  of  the  concern  ? 
Is  it  a  going  concern  ?  How  much  is  its  capital  ?  Why  so  much 
borrowed  capital  ?  How  was  the  capital  gained  ?  Does  it  pay  div- 
idends? Ought  it  to  pay  them?  Should  the  stockholders  care 
whether  the  business  managers  are  of  one  political  party  or  of  an- 
other ?  Are  we  paying  too  much  for  what  we  get  ?  —  These  and  a 
thousand  other  questions  come  trooping  to  mind  to  illustrate  how 
the  local  civics  may  be  transformed  and  vitalized  and  how  it  must 
be  vitalized  by  the  teaching  that  connects  the  student  with  the  vital 
things  in  his  local  environment  and  by  keeping  in  mind  the  all 
important  economic  background. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  plead  for  the  industrial  education  of 
the  youth  of  our  land.  Indeed  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  we  should 
be  carried  too  far  in  this  direction.  Shall  we  not  however  give  at 
least  equal  prominence  to  the  industrial  background  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  relatively  neglected  subjects  of  civics  and  history  ?  The 
industrial  education  of  our  day  is  enabling  the  young  citizen  to  ap- 
preciate his  environment  and  to  adapt  himself  to  it  and  this  is  good. 
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It  is  going  far  to  make  the  education  of  this  new  age  conform  to 
the  ideal  of  the  age  without  losing  one  whit  of  the  ethical  or  cultu- 
ral or  religious.  There  is  a  point,  however,  where  the  best  sort  of 
industrial  training  must  confess  failure  and  this  point  is  where  the 
citizen  begins  to  think  not  only  about  his  relations  to  the  industrial 
system  of  which  he  is  now  a  more  intelligent  and  more  efficient 
part,  but  begins  to  think  also  of  his  relation  to  the  state  and  of 
his  political  relation  to  his  fellows,  and  finally  of  the  relation  of  the 
whole  industrial  system  to  the  machinery  of  government  Here 
is  the  place  where  civics  comes  in  to  aid  the  citizen  in  adjusting 
himself  to  his  environment  in  these  political  relations  and  to  help 
him  solve  the  problems  which  are  fraught  with  such  tremendous 
possibilities  for  good  or  evil  to  the  body  politic  as  to  make  all  other 
problems  of  our  day  sink  into  relative  insignificance. 


What  Everybody  Ought  to  Know  About 
Tobacco 

By  Sylvester  Stewart,  Beooklyn,  !N"ew  York. 

^siNuiiniitaiiim kJhE  common  so-called  arguments  of  even  the  most 

I       rwn      I   eminent  users  of  tobacco  are : 

I  I  I  1.  "We  must  assume  a  benefit  in  a  custom  so 
I  I   nearly  universal.''    We  must  then  assume  a  benefit 

|]niiiimiiiaHiiHi»iiiE|  also  from  rapid  eating,  neglect  of  bathing,  etc. 
I  I        2.     "The  greatest  poets,  painters,  sculptors,  etc., 

I  I   have  been  smokers".    Have  any  of  the  poets  of  the 

«]iiiiiitiiinDimiiininc4.  tobacco  era  equalled  Homer,  Dante  or  Shakespeare? 
Have  any  of  the  painters  equalled  Titian,  Raphael  or  Michel 
Angelo  ?  Have  any  of  the  sculptors  equalled  Phidias,  Praxiteles 
or  Donatello  ?  'No,  and  they  all  fall  below  many  others,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  there  are  now  in  these  arts  a  hundred  times 
as  many  students  as  in  the  days  of  the  great  masters  —  the  period 
whose  knell  was  rung  when  Columbus'  crew  gave  him  one  day  too 
long,  and  thus  permitted  him  to  run  up  against  America  and 
tobacco. 

If  it  be  asked  why  none  of  our  abstainers  from  tobacco  rise  to 
the  rank  of  the  old  masters  the  reply  is  that  the  abstainer  is  now  to 
some  extent  emasculated  by  the  effect  of  tobacco  upon  ancestors. 
Its  trail  is  now  over  all.  The  Grecian  and  the  Roman  was  impaired 
only  by  alcohol,  but  modern  man  is  affected  also  by  tobacco.  To 
the  argument,  if  made,  that  Shakespeare  may  have  used  tobacco, 
or  that  Velasquez,  the  greatest  painter  produced  by  Spain,  or  Rem- 
brandt, greatest  of  Holland,  may  have  used  it,  it  having  been 
discovered  just  before  their  time,  the  reply  is  that  tobacco  was 
then  almost  unknown  in  Europe  and  there  is  no  reference  to  it  in 
Shakespeare's  works. 

As  to  orators  and  prose  writers,  no  modern  orator  has  a  reputa- 
tion equal  to  that  of  either  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  and  no  modern 
prose  writer  a  fame  that  can  fairly  be  expected  to  shine  as  brightly 
two  thousand  years  after  his  death  as  those  of  some  of  the  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome  now  shine.    As  to  warriors,  no  modern  except 
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Napoleon  and  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  stands  in  the  same  class  with 
Gengis  Kahn,  Alexander,  Hannibal  and  Julius  Caesar  and  neither 
ITapoleon  nor  Charles  XII  was  a  smoker.  In  all  fields  of  intel- 
lectual effort  to  which  I  have  not  referred,  achievement  is  incapable- 
of  a  measurement  sufficiently  fine  to  divide  the  first  class  from  the 
near-first.  In  every  investigation  ever  made  in  a  college,  so  far  as 
I  can  learn,  the  tobacco  users  have  averaged  considerably  below  the 
abstainers,  in  their  studies.  It  is  very  rare  for  a  smoker  to  take 
high  honors  in  his  class.  In  some  colleges  such  a  case  has  not 
occurred  in  fifty  years,  although  the  smokers  are  many  and  the 
abstainers  few. 

Even  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  tobacco  do  not  have  the  angels 
on  their  tombstones  shown  with  pipes  in  their  mouths,  nor  do  they 
hang  in  their  rooms  a  picture  of  Christ  smoking  a  cigar.  Almost 
all  of  them  admit  that  tobacco  is  bad  for  boys,  but  they  believe  that 
at  or  about  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  a  magic  change  occurs. 
What  was  before  injurious  now  becomes  innoxious!  But  to  the 
male  only !  Bad  for  the  female !  Yet  if  some  one  should  tell  a  smok- 
er that  he  knew  of  a  substance  good  for  a  horse  but  bad  for  a  mare- 
the  smoker  would  .smile.  Did  any  one  ever  hear  anything  more  ab- 
surd than  smokers'  arguments  ?  No,  never  —  five  times  never.  The- 
effect  of  tobacco  upon  adults  and  children  is  exactly  the  same  in  all 
respects  except  in  degree.    The  adult  being  tougher  stands  it  better. 

Some  say  they  would  allow  their  wives  to  smoke  if  it  were  a 
custom.  But  their  wives  could  smoke,  or  at  least  chew,  in  secret. 
The  reason  it  is  not  a  custom  is  because  husbands  and  fathers  will 
not  permit  it. 

Many  Eskimos  will  not  start  on  an  expedition  to  pull  the  pole 
without  a  supply  of  tobacco,  but  we  are  told  by  explorers  that  after 
the  supply  is  exhausted  they  become  more  cheerful,  contented  and 
efiicient.  So  would  you  if  where  you  couldn't  get  it,  or  if  you  could 
say  firmly  enough,  "Live  or  die,  no  more  for  me,"  and  never  waver. 

Among  users  of  poisons  the  one  whose  baneful  influence  spreads 
widest  is  the  humorist  —  the  supposed-to-be-always-happy  man. 
Thousands  of  smokers  have  said  of  Mark  Twain:  "Look  at  him; 
what  a  joyous  fellow  —  and  smoking  nearly  all  the  time."  But  his 
friends,  high  among  whom  is  Dr.  Jackson,  his  travelling  compan- 
ion when  the  "innocents"  went  abroad,  tells  us  that  in  private  life 
Twain  was  miserable.     He  was  saturated  with  nicotine. .  "The 
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smallest  thing'',  says  Dr.  Jackson,  "worried  him  exceedingly,"  and 
though  a  man  of  large  means  and  large  income,  "the  loss  of  a  glove 
made  him  wretched."  !N^ature  set  him  to  run  ninety  or  a  hundred 
years,  but  he  meddled  with  the  plan  and  died  of  tobacco-heart,  as 
many  millions  do. 

Observations  made  by  Dr.  Seaver  at  the  Yale  Gymnasium : 

At  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  three-and-a-half  year  period  he 
took  careful  measurements  of  a  large  class  of  college  men.  The 
non-smokers  grew  more  rapidly  than  even  the  irregular  smokers. 
The  divergence  was  greatest  in  lung  capacity.  The  non-smokers 
outgrew  the  regular  smokers  in  lung  capacity  77  per  cent,  and  the 
irregulars  49  per  cent !  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Fisher,  from  whose  book, 
"Making  Life  Worth  While",  I  have  taken  the  above  paragraph, 
well  says  that  stimulants  and  narcotics  are  unscientific,  inasmuch 
as  they  can  only  imitate  the  genuine  sensations  of  exercise  and  re- 
pose which  Nature  decreed  must  always  be  earned. 

The  great  possibilities  of  pleasure  presented  to  modern  man  by 
the  marvellous  inventions  of  our  era  have  been  more  than  neutral- 
ized by  the  use  of  stimulants  which  reduce  his  capacity  for  pleasure 
by  making  him  less  joyous.  The  ancients,  in  general,  used  but  one 
stimulant  —  in  one  country  tea,  in  another  coffee,  in  another  wine 
—  but  the  greatest  majority  of  modern  men  use  three  —  alcohol, 
tobacco  and  tea  or  coffee. 

"The  fearful  nervous  strain  of  modern  life",  of  which  we  hear 
so  much,  is  not  caused  .so  much  by  work  as  by  the  worker  putting 
the  wrong  kind  of  fuel  under  his  boiler,  for  alcohol  and  tobacco 
not  only  fail  to  make  steam,  but  make  him  incapable  of  assimilat- 
ing enough  of  the  food  that  does  make  it,  they  diminish  the  diges- 
tive power,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  improved  appetite  which 
always  results  from  their  abandonment.  Especially  should  men 
of  indoor  life,  particularly  the  intellectual,  avoid  all  nervines. 

Every  man  should  be  given  by  law  authority  to  take  tobacco 
away  from  any  boy,  for  many  medical  examinations  have  shown  a 
large  proportion  of  them  afflicted  with  the  "tobacco  heart."  By 
catching  them  young  tobacco  makes  the  lives  of  millions  one  long 
failure.  The  so-called  comfort  which  tobacco  brings  to  the  habitual 
user  is  generally  merely  a  temporary  relief  from  craving,  and  the 
average  abstainer  is  happier  nearly  all  the  time  than  the  average 
user  is  even  when  smoking. 

The  editor  of  Good  Health  points  out  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
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rejected  applicants  for  the  army  are  refused  on  account  of  tobacco- 
heart  and  that  post  mortem  examinations  at  the  Phipps  Institute 
showed  that  smokers  are  twice  as  subject  to  tuberculosis  as  non- 
smokers. 

No  man  ever  lived  but  of  whom  it  could  be  said  that  if  he  was 
happy  notwithstanding  the  use  of  opium,  tobacco  or  alcohol  he 
would  have  been,  happier  without  it  and  that  if  he  lived  to  be 
eighty,  ninety  or  a  hundred  years  old  while  using  opium,  tobacco  or 
alcohol  he  could  have  lived  longer  without  it. 

In  England,  where  many  women  now  smoke,  I  overhear  male 
smokers  condemning  the  use  of  tobacco  by  women,  its  effects  being, 
the  objectors  say,  to  redden  the  eyes,  blacken  the  teeth  and  coarsen 
the  complexions  of  the  women,  and  make  them  irritable.  But  none 
of  the  deplorers  seem  to  realize  that  tobacco  produces  the  same 
effects  on  him.  The  poisonous  effects  of  tobacco  are  proved  every 
time  a  user  is  afflicted  with  a  serious  illness.  If  tobacco  were  as 
valuable  as  a  soother,  as  is  his  theory,  it  would  be  of  great  service 
to  a  sick  man,  but  he  finds  himself  unable  to  use  it,  for  nature  re- 
volts at  it,  as  on  the  day  he  began  its  use,  because  the  essential 
principle  of  it  is  an  intensely  poisonous  alkoloid. 

Two  classes  of  friends  make  the  user  of  tobacco  think  it  hard  to 
give  it  up  —  those  who,  having  quit,  wish  to  praise  their  strong 
wills  by  telling  how  hard  it  was  to  stop;  and  those  who,  having 
tried  to  quit  and  failed,  say  the  same  because  they  wish  to  excuse 
their  lack  of  will  power.  But  when  an  intelligent  man  of  average 
will-power  fully  realizes  what  tobacco  is  and  does,  he  not  only  finds 
it  easy  to  quit  but  impossible  not  to. 

There  is  only  one  safe  way  to  use  tobacco:  When  a  man  gives 
you  a  cigar  present  it  to  some  friend.  You  thus  throw  the  injury  of 
smoking  it  on  him,  and  also  receive  his  gratitude.  He  actually 
thanks  you  for  hurting  him,  poor  soul ! 

Our  colleges  are  in  reality  charitable  institutions,  which,  by 
reason  of  large  endowments,  are  enabled  to  give  students  tuition  at 
an  average  of  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  costs  the  college  to  fur- 
nish it.  Every  endowed  college  should  therefore  impose  upon 
students  at  least  these  two  conditions : 

1.  Abstention  from  tobacco. 

2.  Abstention  from  alcohol. 

Students  should  be  compelled  to  co-operate  with  their  teachers  to 
at  least  this  extent. 


The  Sequence  of  the  Seasons  in  Teaching 
Elementary  Agriculture^ 

By  G.  a.  Beicker,  Assistant  Professor  in  Agricultural 
Education,  Ohio  State  University. 

most  ancient  art  of  agriculture  is  absolutely 
dependent  upon  the  seasons  of  the  year.  For  ages 
in  our  zone,  mankind  has  associated  seedtime  with 
spring,  the  growing  season  with  summer,  the  harvest 
time  with  late  summer  or  fall,  and  the  dormant 
period  with  winter.  There  is  a  time  to  plant  and  a 
time  to  reap ;  a  time  to  plow  and  a  time  to  cultivate ; 
a  time  to  work  and  sweat,  and  a  time  to  rest  and 
plan.^  There  is  a  time  for  gardening  under  glass,  for  spraying,  for 
grafting,  and  for  pruning.  There  is  a  time  of  the  year  when  ani- 
mals may  be  grazed  and  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  field ;  but  there 
is  also  a  season  when  they  should  be  comfortably  housed.  Mother 
iNature  has  her  own  cycles,  and  we,  her  children,  must  obey  her 
and  follow  them  in  our  agricultural  operations  and  studies.  Her 
messages  to  us  in  this  respect  have  long  been  known.  ^  We  have 
learned  that  to  follow  them  means  wealth  and  happiness  to  us ;  to 
disregard  them  might  result  in  poverty  and  misery. 

Generally  speaking,  the  .spring  is  the  season  for  plowing,  for  pre- 
paring the  seed-bed  by  pulverizing  the  soil,  and  for  planting.  As 
the  axis  of  the  earth  so  changes  its  inclination  as  to  cause  the  rays 
of  the  sun  to  strike  more  perpendicularly  the  surface  of  the  earth 
at  our  latitude,  the  soil  is  quickly  influenced:  the  snow,  the  ice, 
and  the  frost  of  winter  are  quickly  driven  away;  the  moisture  of 
frigid  snows  and  rains  is  gently  warmed,  and  the  warm,  moist 
earth  awaits  the  operations  of  that  master  workman,  the  farmer. 
Mother  Earth  is  now  ready  to  quicken  into  life  whatever  of  life 

1  See  Chapter  VI  in  Bricker's  "The  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  High 
School,"  where  "The  Seasonal  Determination  of  Sequence,"  is  discussd.  The 
Macmillan  Company,   New  York,   1911. 

*  See  Bailey,  L.  H.:  "Garden -Making,"  Section  VI.,  entitled,  "Seasonal  Re- 
minders.'?    The  Macmillan  Company,   New  York,  1908. 

«  One  thousand  years  before  Christ,  the  Greek  poet,  Hesiod,  set  forth  the 
necessity  of  observing  the  progress  of  the  seasons  in  agricultural  operations  in 
his  great  poem,    "Works  and  Days." 
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is  placed  into  her  bosom.  When  the  young  plants  finally  appear, 
the  farmer  is  interested  in  supplying  and  maintaining  those  condi- 
tions under  which  they  will  best  develop. 

The  summer  is  the  growing  season  of  the  year.  Then  is  the  time 
for  cultivating  the  fields  of  growing  crops.  It  is  the  time  when  the 
farmer  must  conserve  the  supply  of  moisture  that  is  stored  in  the 
great  subterranean  reservoir  into  which  the  roots  of  his  crops  pro- 
ject themselves.  He  must  ever  be  watchful  of  plant  diseases  and 
insect  enemies,  and  combat  them  upon  their  first  appearance,  or, 
still  better,  lay  the  foundations  for  their  destruction  before  they 
are  borne  in  upon  him.  Then  come  the  early  harvests  of  summer 
with  their  hustle  and  bustle  when  wheat  and  oats  and  the  early 
fruits  are  garnered  in.  Now  comes  the  summer  fallow  period. 
Here,  then,  is  a  little  time  for  respite,  a  brief  pause  from  the 
strenuous  labors  of  the  farm,  an  opportunity  to  escape  the  intense 
heat  of  August,  and  a  period  for  renewing  strength  and  forming 
plans  for  the  great  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  one's  labor,  which 
a  bountiful  Creator  has  caused  miraculously  to  form  before  our 
eyes. 

The  harvests  of  autumn !  Some  are  thirty,  some  sixty,  and  some 
a  hundred  fold.  If  the  season  has  been  good,  and  the  farmer  has 
done  wisely  and  well,  the  trees  will  be  laden  with  ripe  fruits,  and 
the  fields  covered  with  bounteous  harvests.  But  if  he  has  not  done 
wisely  and  well,  poor  seed,  the  loss  of  moisture,  excessive  moisture, 
the  lack  of  available  plant  food,  the  weeds,  the  insect  enemies,  and 
the  plant  diseases  will  have  greatly  diminished  or  entirely  de- 
stroyed his  crops.  There  will  be  no  time  to  lose,  for  the  winter  is 
coming  with  its  destructive  frosts,  snows,  and  chilling  winds.  The 
farm  animals  must  be  provided  with  shelter ;  for  no  good  farmer 
will  permit  his  dumb  brutes  to  suffer  the  winter's  cold  while  he 
enjoys  the  cosy  luxuries  of  his  household.  Not  only  from  the 
humanitarian  standpoint,  but  also  from  economic  considerations 
he  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise.  The  wealth  that  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  generous  expenditure  of  time,  labor,  and  money  must 
now  be  carefully  gathered  and  economically  conserved. 

The  winter  season  is  the  rest  period  on  the  farm.  It  is  the  time 
during  which  most  plants  and  many  animals  lie  dormant,  and 
there  is,  consequently,  a  lull  in  the  outdoor  activities.  Harvest 
time  is  past  and  seedtime  has  not  yet  come.    This  is  the  end  of  the 
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year  for  the  farmer ;  it  is  his  rest  period,  his  day  of  leisure,  when 
the  demands  of  his  calling  are  not  so  exacting  as  usual,  when  he 
and  those  of  his  household  may  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  his  calling  — 
the  accumulated  fruitage  of  the  year.  There  is  no  time  for  loaf- 
ing, however,  for  the  wise  farmer  will  not  waste  his  time  even  now. 
Another  year  is  coming,  and  plans  must  be  worked  out  for  future 
agricultural  operations.  Every  good  farmer  should  work  in  ac- 
■<}ordance  with  plans  more  or  less  flexible.  InTow  is  the  time  for 
balancing  the  books  in  which  have  been  kept  a  financial  account 
of  the  past  year's  farm  operations,  and  the  business  relations  of 
the  farm  should  receive  a  general  and  careful  survey.  In  the  light 
of  past  successes  and  failures,  the  future  farm  operations  are 
planned,  —  systems  of  crop  rotation,  the  plotting  of  orchards,  the 
management  of  the  dairy,  the  plans  for  building,  systems  of  drain- 
age, the  construction  of  fences,  etc.  These  are  also  the  days  when 
the  tools  and  the  machinery  of  the  farm  should  be  inspected,  re- 
paired, cleaned,  and  oiled,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  rust  and 
decay.  Buildings  should  be  placed  in  good  repair,  and  every  possi- 
ble source  of  waste  should  be  eliminated.  All  these  things  are 
essential  to  success,  for  a  farmer  needs  not  only  to  know  how  best 
to  produce  wealth,  but  also  how  subsequently  to  properly  manage 
and  conserve  it. 


ISTow,  after  thus  briefly  showing  how  the  farmer  is  influenced 
in  his  'operations  by  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  let  us  endeavor 
to  make  a  pedagogical  application  of  the  principle.  If  the  children 
are  really  to  be  taught  agriculture,  not  only  should  agricultural 
materials  be  used  in  such  instruction,  but  also  as  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  good  farming  as  possible.  To  keep  pace  with 
the  seasons  is  a  very  important  matter  in  farming.  To  emphasize 
this  principle  in  the  life  of  the  pupil,  the  sequence  of  the  seasons 
should  be  followed  in  the  school  instruction  simultaneously  with 
the  agricultural  operations  that  are  being  conducted  in  obedience 
to  it  on  the  farm.    No  other  plan  can  bring  results  quite  so  efficient. 

In  the  United  States  the  school  year  begins  in  September  and 
■closes  the  following  May  or  June.  The  new  class  in  elementary 
agriculture  will  doubtless  begin  its  work  immediately  after  the 
•opening  of  the  school  year.     We  have  seen  that  at  this  season  of 
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the  year  the  farmer  is  concerned  with  matured  plants,  and  ripened 
fruits  and  grains ;  and  it  is  with  these  that  the  study  of  agriculture 
should  begin.  Orchard  fruits,  trees,  weeds,  tobacco,  cotton,  corn 
and  the  more  important  grains  and  grasses,  roots  and  tubers,  and 
injuries  from  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests  should  be  studied  in 
an  elementary  way.  When  the  farmers  bring  their  animals  to  shel- 
ter in  the  early  winter,  the  school  will  then  interest  itself  in  animal 
studies.  The  class  in  elementary  agriculture  should  consider  ele- 
mentary matters  pertaining  to  the  management  of  a  farm,  to  the 
simpler  farm  implements,  and  to  the  proper  care  of  farm  machin- 
ery at  that  season  when  the  farmer  should  be  interested  in  them.  So 
the  various  things  in  agriculture  will  proceed  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  school  year.  In  the  spring,  seeds,  the  preparation 
of  the  seed-bed,  the  conditions  for  the  best  growth  of  young  plants 
and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies  together  with  the  preservation 
of  their  friends,  etc.,  need  to  be  investigated.  This  will  suggest  the 
need  of  a  school  garden,  or  a  plot  of  ground  at  home,  that  may  be 
used  by  the  pupil  for  carrying  on  these  operations,  and  for  apply- 
ing the  various  facts  and  principles  learned  during  the  past  school 
year.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  carrying  on  this  practical 
work  in  some  form  throughout  the  ensuing  summer. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  seasonal  sequence  in  the  presentation 
of  agricultural  materials  in  teaching  agriculture  in  the  elementary 
and  rural  schools,  a  simple  and  safe  rule  to  follow  h:  At  any  given 
season  of  the  year,  teach  those  agricultural  things  in  which  the 
farming  community  is  interested  at  that  time.  The  teacher  who 
follows  this  rule  cannot  go  far  amiss  in  the  correct  application  of 
the  principle  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture. 

There  are  three  important  advantages  to  be  gained  by  compli- 
ance with  the  seasonal  determination  of  sequence.  (1)  Materials 
will  always  be  on  hand,  or  easily  procurable,  and  the  delays  sa 
often  experienced  from  this  source  in  elementary  science  instruc- 
tion will  be  obviated.  (2)  The  community  interest  will  be  at  its 
height  in  each  particular  phase  just  at  the  time  when  the  pupils  at 
school  are  studying  it.  This  will  enlist  the  aid  of  the  parents  and 
the  community  in  general,  and  a  course  in  elementary  agriculture, 
which  at  first  is  introduced  on  trial,  will  thus  become  a  fixed  part 
in  the  school  program  of  studies.  This  interest  of  the  community 
will  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  propagation  of  the  more 
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fundamental  principles  of  farming  among  those  farmers  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  study  them,  or  who  have  been  too  indif- 
ferent to  heed  the  appeal  for  better  farming.  (3)  Eight  habits  of 
procedure  will  be  formed.  Habits  of  doing  certain  things  at  given 
times  are  absolutely  essential  in  successful  farming.  The  habits 
of  selecting  seed  corn  in  the  autumn ;  of  harvesting  at  the  proper 
time;  of  storing  grain  properly;  of  grafting,  mending  tools,  and 
doing  other  things  that  may  be  .scheduled  for  the  season  of  least 
activity ;  of  cleanliness  in  milking ;  of  testing  the  vitality  of  seeds ; 
of  starting  early  plants  on  time ;  of  plowing  when  the  season  per- 
mits ;  of  cultivating  when  the  conditions  require,  —  these  are  only 
a  few  of  the  habits  that  should  be  established  in  the  life  activities 
of  every  successful  farmer.  As  the  subject  of  habit  formation*  is 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  of  primary  importance  in  education,  it  at 
once  appears  that  the  seasonal  sequence  of  the  study  and  teaching 
of  agriculture  partakes  of  a  double  importance. 

*  The   reader    is   referred    to   Dr.    Stuart    H.    Rowe's   book   entitled,    "Habit- 
Formation,"  for  an  extended  discussion  of  tiiis  vital  subject  in  education,  Long- 
mans,   New    York,    1909. 

NOTE.  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  several  years  ago,  saw  the  necessity  of  follow- 
ing the  progress  of  the  seasons  in  the  study  and  teaching  of  nature  study.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  his  excellent  book,  "Nature  Study  for  Common  Schools," 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  principle  as  applied  to  that  field.  (Henry 
Holt  and  Company,  New  York,  1894.)  Cf.  Bailey,  L.  H.:  "The  Nature-Study 
Idea,"  pp.  20-23.     (The  Macmillan  Company,   New  York,  1909.) 

See  also  Teegan,  Thomas  Henry:  "Technical,  Industrial,  and  Commercial  Ed- 
ucation in  EYance,"  pp.  177-184,  where  an  outline  by  months  of  courses  in 
elementary  agriculture  as  followed  in  the  schools  of  France  is  given.  (Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  London,  1891. 


Training  for  Social  Efficiency 
The  Relation  of  Income  to  Efficiency 

By  Lauka  H.  Wild,  Peofessok  in  Lake  Erie  College, 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

Chaptek  III. 

'f  FFICIElSrCY  is  the  ability  to  do  something  which 

El   the  world  wants,  in  a  superior  way.    But  what  the 
I   world  is  going  to  want  in  the  next  fifty  years  will 
I    depend  upon  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  our 
SiiiutiiiiuiaiiiuiiiiiiicS  workmanship.      Our    wants    govern    us;    we    are 

II  creatures  of  desire.  Even  the  individual  who  has 
I  himself  best  in  hand,  most  perfectly  under  control, 
jtiiiiiiiruiauiiiHiiiiic^  has  simply  chosen  from  his  many  desires  some  good 
and  noble  one  as  the  rudder  of  his  conduct.  But  our  desires  are 
largely  a  matter  of  training  and  environment,  of  imitation.  We 
want  an  automobile  simply  because  we  see  so  many  and  hear  of 
the  delights  of  riding  in  one,  and  we  are  impatient  with  a  poor 
one  which  breaks  down  before  the  journey  is  half  over  because 
we  know  there  are  superior  ones  made.  Our  grandfathers  were 
patient  with  a  twenty-mile  stage-coach  ride  where  we  are  impa- 
tient going  over  the  same  road  in  an  accommodation  train,  simply 
because  we  have  been  side-tracked  to  let  a  fast  express  pass  us  on 
the  road.  When  we  are  educated  to  realize  the  grades  of  superior- 
ity and  inferiority  of  the  concrete  articles  we  must  use,  our  wants 
fly  as  to  a  magnet  towards  the  superior.  This  is  the  hope  of  the 
race ;  it  lies  in  education.  It  is  also  the  menace  of  the  race  when 
education  is  wrong.  But  desires  can  be  trusted  when  eyes  have 
been  opened.  This  is  why  the  great  teachers  of  the  world,  and 
pre-eminently  the  Great  Teacher,  have  spent  their  energies  not  in 
trying  to  curb  desire  but  in  opening  blind  eyes.  This  is  why  the 
teacher's  work  is  so  rewarding,  because  desire  leaps  to  meet  the 
vision  and  carries  the  whole  being  with  it,  with  all  its  enthusiasms. 
This  is  why  when  the  rich,  elemental  enthusiasms  of  youth  are 
conserved  we  have  the  power  that  moves  the  world. 

And  if  our  ears  are  to  the  ground  listening  to  the  great  under- 
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tones  which  society  is  voicing,  we  are  sure  that  tomorrow  is  going 
to  be  governed  by  the  overwhelming,  irrepressible,  passionate  de- 
sire of  the  people  today.  At  the  door  of  education  rests  the  great 
responsibility.  This  great  social  group  of  humanity  which  is 
bounding  its  wants  by  America  is  said  to  contain  "ninety  millions 
of  the  most  energetic,  adventurous,  sentimental,  restless,  and  im- 
aginative people  the  world  has  ever  seen,  who  have  cast  their 
individual  and  collective  cravings  for  self-expression  and  power 
into  dreams  of  a  world-destiny,  bolder  and  more  eager  for  fulfil- 
ment than  any  which  has  occupied  the  minds  of  empire-makers  in 
the  past.*" 

As  Americans,  then,  what  we  are  tomorrow  rests  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  our  desires  today.  And  yet  not  wholly  —  that  is  only  a 
half-truth.  My  child  may  be  trained  by  all  his  home  surroundings 
and  all  the  culture  of  the  schools  to  want  only  superior  products, 
the  best  of  everything  in  his  own  home,  in  his  own  life,  and  yet 
never  be  able  to  get  it.  There  may  be,  there  is  in  many  a  life,  a 
great  irresistible  barrier  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  best  cravings, 
because  of  the  lack  of  that  very  sordid  article,  sufficient  income. 
If  education  for  efficiency  means  arousing  an  appetite  for  superior 
things,  the  best  of  everything,  and  if  by  raising  men's  standards 
of  desire  the  world  is  to  progress,  then  it  would  seem  that  the  desire 
ought  by  all  logic  to  have  the  means  of  gratification.  And  yet  how 
often  it  has  been  the  case  that  a  cultured  man  or  woman  with  true 
tastes  and  right  discrimination  has  been  obliged  to  forego,  not  the 
luxuries  and  the  frills  of  life  merely,  but  those  accompaniments 
which  in  all  good  judgment  are  necessary  for  the  cultivation  and 
satisfaction  of  the  best  in  them.  This  seems  a  positive  waste  of 
education  —  to  rear  men  and  women  through  the  long  and  pains- 
taking process  of  a  succession  of  generations  of  good  inheritance, 
and  traditions  of  refinement,  and  cultivation  of  brain  and  heart, 
and  then  cut  off  the  supply  of  what  to  them  are  the  waters  of  life. 
It  would  be  like  Luther  Burbank  spending  years  in  perfecting  his 
seed  and  then  planting  it  in  an  arid  desert  and  damming  up  the 
irrigation  ditches.  All  the  arguments  for  eugenics  will  break 
down  if,  having  created  the  superior  race  with  superior  desires, 
those  desires  are  left  without  the  means  for  gratification  and  de- 
velopment.   And  when  the  last  word  is  said,  income  is  that  means. 

•  Hobson,  The  Romance  of  America. 
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We  could  well  spare  the  lives  of  "decorative  idleness"  but  to 
hamper  the  lives  whose  ideals  are  superior  is  nothing  short  of  race 
suicide  and  is  positive  economic  waste.  That  such  hampering  is 
a  constant  factor  under  our  present  economic  conditions  must  be 
realized,  not  only  when. we  observe  the  physical  break-down  of 
many  of  our  cultured  friends  who  find  the  strain  and  stress  of 
meeting  respectably  their  many  obligations  too  much  for  them  on 
a  restricted  income,  but  when  we  read  the  conclusions  of  such 
carefully  made  investigations  as  that  of  the  "Wage  Earners' 
Budgets."  One  family  is  there  reported  as  existing  on  the  pitiful 
income  of  $260  a  year,  and  the  mother  "is  a  good  manager  but 
utterly  disheartened  and  discouraged."  No  wonder !  And  no  won- 
der that  the  ringing  declaration  is  being  made  that  we  care  for  our 
horses  and  our  cattle  better  than  for  our  human  race. 

But  not  only  do  the  legitimate  cravingfi  of  the  educated  and 
cultured  often  go  unsatisfied  or  are  supplied  at  serious  physical 
cost,  because  of  lack  of  income,  but  the  potential  possibilities  of 
the  uneducated  and  uncultured  are  stultified  so  that  they  never 
come  to  life.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  today  that  the  human 
race  as  a  whole  is  capable  of  very  much  more  than  it  has  dreamed, 
that  there  are  depths  of  resources  and  heights  of  attainment  for 
the  average  person  which  have  been  unknown  to  him  and  unrecog- 
nized by  the  race  as  a  whole.  But  to  free  these  potential  capacities 
certain  conditions  are  indispensable  and  among  these  essential 
conditions  a  certain  degree  of  release  from  the  grind  of  existence 
seems  absolutely  necessary.  We  are  just  as  economically  waste- 
ful if  we  are  given  a  fund  of  natural  human  resourcefulness  and 
do  not  call  it  out  as  we  are  when  we  are  given  fields  of  coal  and  yet 
make  people  freeze  to  death  because  it  is  locked  up  by  a  corner  in 
the  trade,  or  as  we  are  when  we  destroy  our  water  supply  by  ruth- 
lessly stripping  our  forest  lands  for  the  immediate  gains  of  some 
lumberman.  The  question  comes  whether  we  shall  allow  the  few, 
the  people  of  privilege,  to  strip  ruthlessly  our  racial  resources  sim- 
ply to  gratify  their  greed  for  a  few  more  dollars  in  their  pockets 
just  now. 

That  this  statement  is  true  concerning  the  unrecognized 
capacities  of  the  average  person  is  proved  by  the  facts  laid  bare  by 
our  efficiency  engineers  whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  this  very 
thing,  primarily  for  the  enhancement  of  commercial  success.    The 
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man  who  is  called  "the  leading  investigator  and  exponent  of  the 
new  science  of  Scientific  Management"  has  ascertained  certain 
facts  during  thirty  years  of  practical  experimentation  with  labor- 
ing men  and  from  the  results  of  those  experiments  unequivocally 
advocates  high  wages  in  order  to  secure  lower  labor  cost  of  goods 
manufactured.  And  he  afiirms  that  it  is  not  generally  known 
either  to  the  employer  or  the  workmen  themselves  that  many  men 
now  doing  only  average  work  can  be  made  into  first  class  workers 
and  can  do  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  as  that  which  is  ex- 
pected of  the  ordinary  laborer.*  He  adds  an  interesting  and  per- 
tinent corollary  to  this,  namely,  that  the  maximum  output  cannot 
be  obtained  without  paying  the  worker  from  30  per  cent,  to  100 
per  cent,  beyond  the  present  average  wage.  The  reason  for  this 
seems  to  be  two-fold,  the  increase  in  income  relieves  the  grind  of 
existence  and  it  stimulates  ambition;  these  two  factors  of  course 
being  mutually  reactionary.  "Under  these  conditions,"  he  says  he 
"has  seen  many  first  class  men  developed  who  otherwise  would 
have  remained  second  or  third  class  all  of  their  lives." 

These  day-laborers  are  at  one  end  of  the  ladder.  At  the  other 
•end  are  the  people  of  genius,  of  extraordinary  ability,  the  marked 
lights  in  the  world's  achievements.  Another  investigator  lays 
down  as  the  second  of  the  four  factors  upon  which  genius  and 
ability  are  grounded  "ample  material  means  insuring  freedom 
from  care,  economic  security,  leisure,  and  the  wherewithal  to 
supply  the  apparatus  of  research"  and  declares  that  with  few  ex- 
ceptions "all  the  truly  great  men  of  history  have  never  had  to  give 
a  moment's  thought  to  the  material  concerns  of  existence"*.  This 
seems  a  very  extreme  statement  when  we  remember  some  of  our 
musical  geniuses  like  Schubert  and  our  own  McDowell  and  such 
literary  lights  as  Schiller  and  Sidney  Lanier  and  artists  like  Mil- 
let and  Corot,  and  hosts  of  others.  But  it  is  our  shame  that  the 
appreciation  of  McDowell  came  too  late  to  keep  him  from  losing 
his  mental  balance.  And  it  is  an  open  question  whether  Lanier's 
poetical  fire  was  kindled  or  dampened  by  wondering  whence  his 
next  meal  was  to  appear.  Even  though  a  Louisa  Alcott  and  a 
Thomas' Edison  may  have  been  stimulated  by  the  poverty  of  their 
•early  years  it  is  a  recognized  fact  among  the  educators  of  Chicago 

•  See  "Shop  Management"  by  F.  W.  Taylor. 

♦  Lester  F.  Ward  —  Applied  Sociology. 
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that  the  best  school  work  cannot  be  expected  of  children  when  five 
thousand  come  to  school  "habitually  hungry'^  and  fifteen  thousand 
are  underfed.** 

Notwithstanding  the  exceptions,  the  argument  is  undoubtedly 
a  sound  one  that  we  are  unconsciously  suppressing  the  unknown 
resources  and  abilities  of  the  race  by  not  providing  enough  of  an 
income  to  each  family  to  relieve  physical  stress  and  mental  worry* 
to  lift  the  depression  of  overwork,  the  dead  weight  of  discourage- 
ment which  sees  no  future,  the  anxiety  and  fear  of  tomorrow  be- 
cause the  least  untoward  circumstance  of  sickness  or  accident  may 
plunge  the  family  into  hopeless  debt.  It  is  a  legitimate  question 
to  ask  how  workers  can  "maintain  a  decent  standard  of  life  on  $34 
a  month  when  the  minimum  of  decency  appears  to  be  $38,*  or  how 
a  girl  is  going  to  live  respectably  on  $5.50  a  week  when  $8.00  a 
week  is  the  lowest  sum  upon  which  board,  room,  clothes,  car-fare 
and  incidentals  can  be  met  in  a  big  city.**  And  it  is  to  our  dis- 
grace as  a  nation  that  when  the  minimum  wage  upon  which  tho 
standard  of  decency  can  be  maintained  has  been  ascertained,  we 
find  that  "nowhere  are  such  wages  paid  to  common  labor."* 

We  are  told  by  expert  economists  that  to  call  ourselves  a  pros- 
perous nation  is  a  misnomer,  for  it  is  only  exceptional  people  who 
are  prosperous;  the  majority  by  actual  count  are  forced  to  live 
upon  less  than  "the  normal  standard  of  living."  For  a  family  in 
New  York  consisting  of  a  man,  his  wife  and  three  children,  $900 
has  been  drawn  as  the  line  between  respectability  and  an  unfair 
struggle  against  indecency.  But  by  careful  investigation  the  cold, 
merciless  fact  has  been  brought  to  light  that  in  our  so-called  pros- 
perous country  three-fourths  of  the  adult  males  and  nineteen-, 
twentieths  of  the  adult  females  are  earning  less  than  $600  a  year.f 
Therefore,  we  are  not  a  prosperous  nation. 

Because  of  these  two  facts,  that  without  doubt  physical  efficiency 
is  lowered  when  the  income  falls  below  a  certain  level  and  that  in 
all  probability  exceptional  mental  and  moral  capability  is  sup- 
pressed by  the  grind  of  poverty,  it  is  even  urged  that  we  teach  in 
our  public  schools  the  bearing  of  income  upon  efficiency.  $     For 

**  Investigation  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,   1908. 

*  Scott  Nearing — Social  Adjustment. 

•*  Clark  &  Wyatt  — Making  Both  Ends  Meet. 

t  See  Pay-Day  by  Henderson,  and  Wages  in  the  United  States  by  Scott 
Nearing. 

t  See  Social  Adjustment  by  Scott  Nearing  and  An  Economic  Measure  of 
School  Efficiency,  by  Simon  Patten  in  The  Educational  Review. 
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moral  as  well  as  mental  stamina  deteriorates  very  quickly  under 
the  strain  of  fatigue  and  discouragement.  And  even  "love  cannot 
express  itself  without  income.''  If  at  one  end  of  the  scale,  that  of 
brilliant  and  exceptional  achievement,  the  genius  of  the  race  is 
checked  by  too  small  an  income  to  supply  right  conditions,  at  the 
other  end,  that  of  the  daily  wage-earner,  many  a  man  and  woman 
is  absolutely  checkmated  in  this  fierce  game  of  life  that  we  are 
obliged  to  play. 

If  then  as  educators  we  are  called  upon  to  have  intelligent  views 
concerning  the  relation  of  income  to  efficiency  and  possibly  in  the 
near  future  to  teach  these  relations  systematically  in  our  schools, 
what  are  some  of  the  fundamentals,  the  basic  factors,  which  enter 
into  the  lives  of  us  all  on  the  score  of  income  ?  In  order  to  get  at 
these  foundations  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  the  matter  fairly  and 
squarely  in  the  face,  to  see  the  two  sides  of  the  question  and  to 
acknowledge  frankly  the  advantages  of  limited  means. 

One  of  these  grateful  acknowledgements  must  be  that  the  warp 
and  woof  of  the  early  history  of  America  is  a  tale  of  limited  finan- 
cial resources,  often  of  stringent  economy,  that  our  peculiar  genius 
as  Americans  seemed  to  thrive  upon  necessity,  that  our  inventive- 
ness and  adaptability  has  been  fostered  by  rigorous  conditions. 
Perhaps  the  majority  of  our  great  men  and  women  have  come 
from  humble  homes  where  the  mother  was  truly  an  efficiency  engi- 
neer in  making  both  ends  meet,  and  the  sons  and  daughters  early 
learned  the  art  of  social  service  by  helping  each  other  in  the  fam- 
ily needs.  But  here  we  must  take  into  account  the  fact  that  times 
have  changed  and  with  them  standards  of  thought  and  living  and 
because  of  different  standards  in  earlier  days  the  fundamental 
values  of  life  were  not  destroyed  by  such  conditions. 

A  second  recognition  which  under  our  present  standards  is  not 
made  as  often  as  it  ought  to  be  is  the  fact  that  many  a  splendid 
worker  has  chosen  his  line  of  service  regardless  of  money  values, 
and  that  ability  cannot  even  in  these  commercial  days  always  be 
measured  by  the  salary  a  person  receives.  Yet  even  here  arises 
the  question,  provided  more  income  had  been  forthcoming,  would 
not  such  workers  have  been  more  efficient?  Overcoming  difficul- 
ties is  good  training  up  to  a  certain  point  but  when  the  young 
preacher  has  learned. his  lessons  of  democratic  sympathy  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  every  man  and  every  job,  can  he  not 
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preach  better  sermons  if  he  is  not  obliged  also  to  be  janitor  of  the 
church  and  run  his  wife's  washing  machine?  And  although  a 
school  teacher  may  be  a  born  teacher,  wedded  to  her  work,  is  it  an 
economic  use  of  such  good  and  comparatively  rare  material  for  a 
city  to  pay  her  so  little  that  she  must  be  both  her  own  laundress 
and  seamstress  in  order  to  come  out  even? 

It  is  true  that  the  modern  creation  of  manifold  desires  and  the 
fear  lest  we  shall  not  have  the  means  to  gratify  them  has  brought 
about  such  a  magnified  conception  of  the  worth  of  money  that  our 
standards  of  success  are  estimated  in>  money,  our  standards  of 
worth  are  in  money  values,  our  off-hand  judgments  of  efficiency 
are  money  judgments,  and  our  respect  for  our  fellow  workmen  for 
the  most  part  goes  up  or  down  according  to  the  wage  he  earns  or 
the  salary  he  draws.  And  as  a  corollary  of  all  this  what  is  more  vi- 
tal and  more  disastrous  to  society,  our  own  self-respect  is  somehow 
affected  by  the  money  we  have  in  our  pocket,  and  self-respect  is  at 
the  very  heart  of  all  good  workmanship.  It  is  only  the  seasoned 
philosopher  who  can  meet  his  well-dressed  comrades  in  a  thread- 
bare coat  and  not  only  believe  he  is  as  good  as  they,  but  behave  with 
ease  in  their  company,  releasing  his  mind  sufficiently  from  em- 
barassment  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  subject  in  hand.  It 
is  the  submerging  of  self-respect  which  is  the  serious  thing  when 
a  man  joins  the  bread-line,  when  a  skilled  mechanic  is  forced  to 
take  up  with  any  job,  when  a  teacher  teaches  what  he  hates  solely 
for  the  stipend  that  is  in  it. 

And  all  of  this  leads  us  to  ask  —  What  is  the  real  value  of 
income  over  and  above  mere  subsistence  ?  Our  first  answer  is  — 
To  insure  self-respect.  In  the  agricultural  stage  of  our  develop- 
ment as  a  nation  when  most  of  what  was  eaten  and  worn  was 
produced  on  each  man's  farm,  people  were  more  or  less  independ- 
ent of  income  in  terms  of  wages  and  salaries  or  interest  and 
dividends,  fio  far  as  the  supply  of  the  necessities  and  comforts  of 
life  were  concerned.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  grind  of  the 
poverty  of  today  is  an  entirely  different  discipline  from  that  of  the 
early  days.  Self-respect  could  then  be  maintained  with  very  little 
ready  cash.  But  self-respect  seems  absolutely  dependent  now  upon 
money,  money  with  which  to  buy  things. 

This  .sounds  very  sordid  to  the  idealist  who  has  been  taught  that 
self-respect  is  a  spiritual  commodity  dependent  solely  upoh  the 
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worth  of  character.  The  most  effective  answer  to  that  is  simply 
to  ask  the  idealist  to  try  for  one  short  month  the  role  of  an  honest 
and  capable  workman  who  has  had  hard  luck.  The  regard  he  re- 
ceives from  his  fellows  and  the  opportunities  for  another  position 
depend  upon  his  clothes.  These  he  cannot  conceal.  He  may  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  he  goes  to  the  cheapest  restaurants  for  his  meals, 
but  the  very  fact  that  he  conceals  it  makes  him  slink  away  from 
his  rightful  comrades,  cowed  and  .spiritless  or  soured  and  cynical. 
Anyone  who  has  tried  it  from  necessity  for  just  one  brief  month 
will  ever  after  have  the  deepest  fellow  feeling  with  the  workman 
who  declares,  ''I  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  cheap  coffee 
stands  and  lunch  counters,  I  want  to  pay  my  way  like  any  other 
man," 

And  it  is  this  same  fundamental  factor  of  self-respect  which 
receives  a  black  eye  when  women's  wages  are  compared  with  those 
of  men.  In  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Bulletin  for  1906 
the  following  facts  are  clearly  portrayed.  Wherever  men  and 
women  are  employed  at  the  same  work  the  men  receive  a  higher 
wage,  sometimes  almost  twice  as  high.  That  a  male  proofreader 
should  receive  .37  an  hour  while  the  woman  .sitting  next  to  him 
gets  .30,  that  a  male  cutter  in  a  paper  factory  should  receive  .20 
while  a  woman  gets  .10  is  forcing  the  woman  to  acknowledge  she 
is  not  worth  as  much  even  if  she  knows  she  does  her  work  just  as 
well.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  all  along  the  line  even  up  to 
positions  on  a  University  faculty.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  very  definite  relation  between  women's  low  wages  and 
early  and  improvident  marriages,  a  very  definite  bearing  also 
upon  the  women  who  lose  every  vestige  of  self-respect  and  join  the 
ranks  of  the  prostitutes.*  And  in  the  investigations  of  ^'Wage- 
Earners  Budgets"  it  was  discovered  that  of  the  twenty-six  families 
not  carrying  insurance  the  "larger  number  were  very  poor  or  shift- 
less and  improvident  families."  There  is  a  relation  between  an 
income  sufficient  for  saving  a  few  dollars  for  a  rainy  day  and  self- 
respect.     It  is  true  indeed  that 

"The  great  Lord  careth  not  at  all 
For  the  dream  that  men  call  size," 

large  fortunes  or  small  wages  when  weighed  in  the  balance  of 

♦See   Cadbury  —  Women's   Work  and  Wages, 
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character.  But  the  great  Lord  cares  very  much  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  each  individual's  birthright,  his  self-respect,  and  this  is 
dependent  in  a  large  measure,  whether  we  will  or  no,  upon  a  re- 
spectable income. 

The  second  real  purpose  of  income  is  simply  a  complement  of 
the  first.  It  is  to  help  a  person  to  free  himself  from  his  ego,  to 
relieve  his  self-consciousness,  to  oil  the  machinery  necessary  for 
his  true  effectiveness,  so  that  his  day's  work  may  be  done  without 
noise  or  friction. 

"An  open  hand,  an  easy  shoe. 

And  a  hope  to  make  the  day  go  through." 

This  is  a  part  of  the  Joy  of  the  Eoad,  an  oiling  of  the  machinery 
which  brings  us  back  to  our  childhood's  enthusiasm  for  living,, 
before  we  were  made  self-conscious  by  convention  and  unhappy 
by  our  lack  of  income.  Income  in  itself  is  no  end,  it  is  simply  a 
means  to  an  end,  that  end  being  the  deepest  and  truest  enjoyments 
and  satisfactions  of  which  our  natures  are  capable.  That  we  are 
capable  of  sharing  superhuman  and  divine  joys  of  creation  and 
achievement  is  history's  testimony  to  the  worth  of  humanity.  And 
this  alone  is  the  gospel  of  Christianity,  the  emancipation  of  fet- 
tered souls  into  the  freedom  of  their  original  birthright. 

My  child  ?  If  I  could  see  him  in  some  worthy  occupation  with 
enough  of  an  income  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  his  self-respect 
and  to  free  him  from  the  pestering  shadow  of  self-consciousness^ 
I  should  feel  sure  he  would  be  equal  to  his  occasions,  and  what 
more  should  we  ask  for  any  child? 

"Open  your  gates  for  him 
Eager  and  new! 
All   the  world  waits   for   him. 
What  will  he  do  ?" 

What  he  will  do  depends  very  largely  upon  the  training  we 
provide  for  him  in  the  schools  to  meet  these  two  fundamental 
needs  of  his  character,  self-respect  and  freedom  from  the  handicap 
of  self-consciousness.  Doubtless  efficiency  is  dependent  upon  in- 
come, but  doubtless  also  income  depends  to  a  considerable  extent 
upon  efficiency.     There  are  other  factors  which  enter  into  low 
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wages,  economic  factors  which  the  schools  cannot  control,  and  the 
good  time  of  an  equal  chance  for  all  will  not  come  until  these 
diseases  which  are  eating  away  at  the  root  of  our  body  politic  are 
grappled  with.  But  in  the  meantime,  just  now,  the  schools  can  do 
very  much  to  change  conditions  for  my  boy  and  my  girl.  For 
what  I  am  especially  interested  in  is  the  welfare  of  my  own 
boy  and  girl,  and  if  I  wait  for  the  ideal  industrial  conditions  to 
appear  I  fear  they  will  grow  to  be  gray-haired  men  and  women 
under  the  old,  ineffective  training  which  we  deplore. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  which  the  schools  have  to  deal  with 
just  now.  First,  about  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  our  children  are 
dropping  out  before  they  have  entered  the  high  school.*  A  very 
small  per  cent  ever  go  on  further  than  the  high  school.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  seven-eighths  of  the  children  of  our  country 
leave  school  by  the  time  they  are  fifteen  ;f  Second,  this  large  pro- 
portion of  children  must  enter  the  ranks  of  unskilled  labor  unless 
by  painful  degrees  they  climb  up  through  apprenticeship  or 
further  training  in  private  trade  schools.  Third,  the  earning  power 
of  unskilled,  semi-skilled  and  skilled  labor  increases  almost  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  training.  This  has  been  conclusively 
demonstrated  by  statistics  furnished  by  recent  careful  investiga- 
tions. "An  untrained  man  reaches  his  maximum  earning  power 
at  twenty-two.  At  this  age  the  average  income  is  $10.20  a  week 
and  for  this  amount  he  labors  the  remainder  of  his  productive 
life,  or,  let  us  say,  until  he  has  reached  the  age  of  fifty-five."  The 
apprentice  reaches  his  maximum  at  twenty-four  when  he  receives 
an  average  of  $15.80  a  week.  The  young  man  from  a  trade  school 
at  twenty-five  earns  $22.00  a  week  or  $6.20  more  than  the  un- 
skilled laborer,  f  This  is  for  the  young  men.  For  the  young 
women,  "they  do  not  as  a  rule  become  skilled  at  all,  hence  they 
earn  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  less  than  $9.00  a  week.  That  is, 
instead  of  being  distributed  over  the  wage  scale,  they  are  massed 
at  the  bottom."^ 

•  In  New  York  eighth  grade  students  are  less  than  one  half  as  numerous  as 
are  those  of  the  fifth  year.  See  Child  Problems  by  Mangold.  In  Boston  "the 
number  of  boys  in  the  eighth  grade  is  less  than  one- third  the  number  in  the 
first,  while  the  proportion  of  the  girls  in  the  higher  grades  is  only  slightly 
greater." — The  Education  of  Women,  Talbot. 

t  In  Cleveland  52  per  cent,  drop  out  with  the  sixth  grade.  See  School  Re- 
ports. In  Massachusetts  90  per  cent  drop  out  before  they  reach  high  school. 
See  "The  Money  Value  of  Training  for  the  Trades",  by  Charles  Dillon.  Also 
"Laggards  in  Our  Schools— Russel  Sage  Foundation".  Also  "Art.  A  Needy 
Group",  by  Wm.  Chandler  Smith  in   "Two  States",   Jan.,  1912. 

t  Wages  in  the  United  States— Scott  Nearing. 
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N'ow  a  fourth  cold  fact  is  that  inefficiency  is  one  of  the  serious 
causes  for  the  numbers  in  the  army  of  the  unemployed,  although* 
only  one.*  One  of  our  experts  in  helping  young  people  to  find  their 
right  niche  in  life  tells  us  that  "few  boys  ever  pick  up  skill  after 
a  year  or  two  spent  on  errand  or  similar  work,"  and  that  among 
business  men  a  new  term  has  been  coined,  the  Unemployables.f  A 
fifth  consideration  is  that  vagrancy  and  crime  is  largely  concen- 
trated in  the  class  of  the  unskilled.:]:  Judge  Lindsey  said 
before  the  last  I^ational  Conservation  Congress,  "One  of  the  sad- 
dest things  in  my  experience  has  been  the  little  fellows  who  have 
requested  me  to  send  them  to  the  reform  school  that  they  might 
learn  a  trade.  The  principal  of  a  school  once  said  to  me :  ^ Judge, 
why  don't  you  send  that  boy  to  a  reform  school  so  that  he  can 
learn  a  trade  ?'  On  behalf  of  the  boy  I  replied :  ^In  God's  name, 
why  don't  you  people  on  the  board  of  education  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  a  trade  at  home  V  " 

Because  of  these  five  irrefutable  facts  which  are  staring  our  boys 
and  girls  in  the  face,  my  boy  and  my  girl  unless  they  happen  to 
belong  to  the  exceptional  class  of  Privilege,  it  seems  necessary  that 
something  should  be  done  and  done  right  now  to  relieve  the  stress, 
to  remove  the  grim  spectre  of  poverty,  unemployment  and  vice, 
that  stands  with  horrid  grin  over  the  majority  of  the  children 
born  in  our  country.  This  is  why  already  a  start  has  been  made  in 
introducing  manual  training,  domestic  science  courses,  trade 
schools  and  the  study  of  agriculture  into  our  public  school  system. 
But  it  is  all  so  new  and  the  underlying  facts  as  well  as  the  future 
bearings  of  such  a  change  in  our  program  are  so  far  from  being 
clearly  understood  that  every  teacher  and  every  member  of  a 
school  board  and  every  intelligent  parent  and  every  tax  payer 
should  apply  his  mind  just  now  to  the  great  needs  of  our  public 
education. 

•  Wages  in  the   United   States  —  Scott   Nearing. 
t  Meyer  Bloomfield  —  The  Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth. 

t  See  Child  Problems,  Mangold,  and  One  Thousand  Homeless  Men  by  Alice 
Willard    Solenberger. 


Third  Year  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

Margaret  Alton,  Troy,  'New  York. 

''Speak  the  speech  as  I  pronounce  it  to  you. 
Trippingly  on  the  tongue;  hut  if  you 
Mouth  it  as  other  players  do,  I  had 
As  lief  the  town-crier  spoJce  my  lines/' 

|]iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiimniiic|o,  in  Hamlet,  are  the  players  who  have  destiny  in 
I  O  i  ^^^^^  power,  addressed.  So,  in  substance,  do  teach- 
I  1^  i  ers  of  English  say  to  themselves  many,  many 
I  I   times ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  speak  the  speech  tripping- 

$3iiiHiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiic^  ^7?  ^^^  i^  seems  often  as  if  the  town-crier  spoke  the 
I  I   lines,  so  little  does  what  is  being  said  interpret  the 

I  I   meaning  of  life.     Possibly  no  work  in  the  whole 

^uMNiitiinaniiiiiHmcH^  Secondary  School  Curriculum  is  carried  on  with 
a  more  noticeable  indefiniteness  of  aim  than  the  English  of  the 
third  year;  undoubtedly  no  other  work  requires,  nay,  demands 
greater  adaptability  of  conditions,  more  perfect  clearness  of  sight 
or  yields,  so,  greater  satisfaction. 

Shall  we  consider  the  pupils  of  the  third  year  ?  In  years,  they 
average  seventeen.  Psychologically,  they  are  in  the  stage  of  awak- 
ening to  perceptions  of  old  things  in  a  new  way.  The  love  of  the 
mechanical  is  dying,  or  better,  falling  asleep.  Life  is  bursting  its 
bonds.  The  desire  for  something  that  they  do  not  know,  something 
with  an  ever-widening,  ever-enchanting  vista  is  rampant.  Girls 
and  boys,  now,  are  dreamers,  builders  of  air-castles,  wanderers 
in  Utopia.  A  delightful,  a  sad,  a  wonderful  age !  A  critical  age 
in  the  forming  of  ideals !  One  who  would  lead  these  out-reaching 
natures  into  the  fields*  of  Great  Thoughts  must  take  with  him  a 
magic  glass  that,  while  giving  charm,  never  creates  a  false  im- 
pression. 

Boys  and  girls  of  this  year  are  increasingly  conscious  of  each 
other.  Consequently,  boys  who,  in  other  years,  have  recited  with 
freedom  even  before  classes  of  fifty,  now,  in  the  presence  of  half 
that  number,  are  tongue-tied.  Girls  who  have  been  absolutely 
free  from  self-consciousness,  now,  with  an  appeal  in  the  eye, 
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hesitate,  stammer,  and  lose  heart.  One  wonders  how  to  bring 
back  the  eagerness  to  talk,  the  anxious  desire  to  question  about  a 
difficulty,  the  ready  smile  that  accompanies  the  "Oh,  yes,  I  see 
now."  One  way  has  been  found :  others  there  may  be,  but  this  is 
certain  to  induce  free  unfretted  minds,  that  far  from  needing 
impetus,  leap  forward.  The  plan  is,  to  let  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  class  study  be  done  by  separate  classes  of  girls  and  of  boys,  the 
other  one-third  to  be  "result' '  work  or  mechanical  drill.  Thus, 
embarrassment  of  thought  or  of  expression  is  non-existent.  Thus, 
topics  of  study  may  be  made  vital  because  they  may  be  adapted 
to  each  need,  —  boys  and  girls  love  vital  themes.  Thus,  too,  great- 
er concentration  is  possible.  Whereas  before,  the  timid  one  was 
divided  between  wishing  he  or  she  need  not  speak  before  certain 
ones  of  the  class,  and  trying  to  say  what  the  teacher  wished  said  so 
as  to  gain  approval  before  those  certain  ones ;  now,  the  mind,  in  its 
entirety,  is  given  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  with  a  result 
never  failing  in  gratification  to  boy,  to  girl,  to  teacher. 

The  merits  and  the  practicability  of  such  a  scheme  of  division 
are  hardly  appreciated  until  tried.  It  is  like  the  proverbial  pud- 
ding, whose  test  is  in  the  eating.  The  results  of  separate  classes 
in  the  third  year  are  found  to  be  these :  an  awakening  to  respon- 
sibility of  the  irresponsible  boy  who  has  always  been  willing  to  let 
the  girl,  ready-of -speech,  feel  the  burden  of  the  recitation;  a  re- 
lieved alertness  on  the  part  of  the  boy  who  is  ashamed  to  betray 
his  ignorance  before  girls,  but  who  really  is  eager  to  ask  for  infor- 
mation ;  a  glad  light  in  the  eye  of  the  timid  girl,  who  realizes  now 
that  there  is  nothing  surrounding  her  but  a  sympathetic  atmos- 
phere; a  lessening  of  the  importance  of  the  over-confident  girl  or 
boy  as  the  discussions  become  more  general.  These  are  results  worth 
while.  They  may  be  expressed  differently  as,  increasing  definite- 
ness  of,, and  delight  in  gaining  knowledge,  increasing  knowledge 
and  control  of  self,  increasing  individual  efficiency. 

The  value  of  such  division  is  quickly  apparent  in  the  greatly 
increased  opportunity  for  suggestive  ethical  instruction.  In 
studying  the  Tale  of  Two  Cities  the  character  of  Sidney  Carton 
and  that  of  Lucie  Manette  are  the  center  of  interest.  The  boys  may 
easily  be  led  to  see  that  a  life  is  hopeless  of  the  happiness  that  it 
craves,  because  made  unworthy  of  that  happiness  by  self-indul- 
gence.   Did  you  ever  know  boys  who  in  an  atmosphere  of  sympa- 
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thetic  interpretation,  didn't  feel  the  sob  in  Carton's  heart  when, 
before  Lncie,  he,  recognizing  his  nnworthiness  of  so  pure  a  woman, 
says  "Remember  there  is  one  who  would  give  his  life  to  keep  a 
life  you  love  beside  you"  ?  Only  this  year,  when  a  class  of  twenty- 
five  boys  had  been  listening  to  one  of  their  number  read  that  chap- 
ter, there  was  a  most  appreciative  hush  after  those  words;  then 
came  an  impulsive  voice,  "Too  bad !  He  might  have  been  the  life 
she  loved."  "Yes,"  said  another,  "and  he  made  himself  so  he 
couldn't  be."  Those  boys,  followers  of  a  foot  ball  team,  enthusias- 
tic cheerers,  rooters,  players,  were  no  less  intense  in  their  ethical 
study  of  Sidney  Carton;  and  there  is  hardly  a  doubt  that  several 
half-unconsciously  voted  against  his  course,  as  the  tension  was  re- 
moved by  turning  to  Jerry  Cruncher.  Such  study  is  of  incalcu- 
lable worth  and  yet  is  impossible  in  a  mixed  class,  in  a  45-minute 
period,  three  times  a  week. 

No  less  sympathetic,  no  less  valuable  in  the  making  of  ideals, 
is  the  girls'  study  of  Lucie, —  her  dignity;  her  womanliness;  her 
great  tenderness  when  she  realizes  her  father's  great  need  of  her 
and  the  loneliness  of  those  terrible  years  without  her;  her  gentle- 
ness with  Carton  and  her  insight  into  his  nature ;  her  strong  self- 
control  emanating  from  a  wonderful  love  that  loses  self  in  the 
need  of  a  husband,  when  Damay,  charged  by  her  father,  is  sen- 
tenced to  the  guillotine ;  all  these  are  qualities  safe  to  keep  before 
our  girls  growing  into  womanhood  and  needing  right  emotions. 

This  then  is  one  aid  in  Third  Year  English  study, — adaptability 
of  conditions  to  the  emotional  needs  of  the  age  of  the  students. 
The  second,  no  less  powerful  in  its  results,  is  a  definiteness  of  aim, 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  accomplished.  That  aim  may  possi- 
iDly  be  expressed  as  giving  life  to  abstract  ideas  that  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  years  when  mechanical  details  were  of  greater 
interest,  when  words  were  memorized  with  little  thought  of  mean- 
ing. The  business  of  the  third  year  of  English  study  is  to  make 
those  abstract  ideas  concrete,  vital  pyinciples. 

One  of  these  abstractions  is  Unity.  A  boy  or  a  girl  of  the  third 
year  will  give  glibly  a  definition  of  this  quality  of  all  good  dis- 
course. If,  however,  when  he  begins  to  give  a  description^  he  is 
asked :  "What  is  your  unifying  idea  ?"  he  will  gasp  and  draw  back 
as-  if  a  precipice  yawned  before  him.  When  he  gets  his  breath  he 
may  say,  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean",  or  he  may  simply  drop 
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into  his  seat,  all  idea  of  description  gone.  If  then,  he  is  asked, 
"For  whom  are  you  describing  this  ?"  or  "What  is  the  impression 
you  wish  to  leave  with  us,  peace?  terror?  anger?"  he  will  gain 
new  vigor  and  probably  say,  "Oh,  is  that  what  you  mean  by  unify- 
ing idea  ?"  And  the  class  will  wake  up ;  questions  will  come  fast. 
It  is  easy  to  find  what  was  Dickens'  unifying  idea  in  Tale 
of  Two  Cities;  George  Eliot's,  in  Silas  Marner;  and  through 
that  theme  "A  child,  more  than  any  other  gift,  brings 
hope  with  it,  and  forward  looking  thoughts",  quotations  at  the 
opening  of  books  or  chapters,  or  inscribed  on  walls  or  over  en- 
trances to  buildings,  take  on  new  meaning.  Unity  becomes  a  work- 
ing principle  of  life,  not  just  some  words  in  a  text-book.  A  girl 
was  heard  to  say  after  such  quick,  live  work,  "Mary's  unifying 
idea  is  blue", — Mary  being  much  given  to  that  color  scheme. 
Thereafter,  the  topic  sentence  leaps  into  value,  and  the  theme 
words  are  often  unwittingly  underlined.  So  a  narrative  of  a  pic- 
nic that,  before,  tended  to  begin  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
travel  through  the  details  of  preparation,  boarding  car  or  boat, 
eating  lunch,  playing  games,  returning  and  "having  a  nice  time", 
changes  to  a  centering  of  interest  in,  perhaps,  a  girl  afraid  of  a 
cow;  or  a  story  made  for  a  child,  becomes  a  lullaby  tale,  increas- 
ing in  sleepiness.  All  this,  and  more  like  it,  gives  zest.  It  is 
making  definite  and  practical,  knowledge  that  has  been  superficial. 
There  is  delight  in  it,  and  there  is  growth. 

So,  coherance,  emphasis,  proportion,  an  independent  clause, 
the  word  and,  and  many  other  abstractions,  may  be  shown 
to  be  working  principles, —  very  vital  ones.  But  from  what 
has  been  said,  it  may  be  clear  that  third  year  students  respond  to 
the  adapting  of  conditions  to  their  needs  and  to  the  attempt  to 
make  into  usable  tools  materials  that  formerly  were  strewn  about 
disconnectedly.  There  may  also  have  been  shown  one  way  of 
speaking  "the  speech  trippingly  on  the  tongue". 


Examination  Questions  for  Longfellow's 
**  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  ** 

Maud  Elma  Kingsley. 

1.  Eelate  in  full  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  writing 
and  the  treatment  of  these  poems  necessary  to  justify  the  title.  To 
what  source  would  you  go  to  find  authentic  information  in  regard  to 
the  conception  of  this  set  of  poems  ? 

2.  Give  the  plan  of  the  poem.  What  older  poem  did  Longfellow 
use  for  a  model?  By  what  names  does  the  poet  designate  the  tellers 
of  these  poetical  tales  ?    Identify  each. 

3.  Give  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  "The  Musician".  What 
poems  are  attributed  to  him?  Why  are  they  especially  appropriate 
tales  for  this  particular  person  to  tell? 

4.  Of  these  tales  which  are  most  familiar  to  you?  Tell  the  story 
of  the  one  which  you  like  the  best.  Which  of  the  tales  are  founded 
on  purely  American  incidents? 

5.  Name  the  various  sections  of  the  world  into  which  the  reading 
of  these  poems  carries  you.  Assign  to  each  place  its  story  from  among 
the  "TALES  OF  A  WAYSIDE  INN". 

6.  What  interesting  moral  lessons  are  taught  by  King  Eobert  of 
Sicily,  the  Bell  of  Atri,  the  Birds  of  Killingworth  and  the  Legend 
Beautiful  ?  In  the  last  poem,  interpret  the  words  "Hadst  thou  staid, 
I  must  have  fled." 

7.  The  poems  may  be  classified  under  the  headings,  History, 
Legend,  Romance,  Superstition,  Fanciful,  Humorous.  Mention  those 
poems  which  will  properly  come  under  each  head. 

8.  Mention  the  poem  in  which  the  following  beautiful  word  pic- 
tures are  found:  The  helfry  tower  of  the  Old  North  Church;  The 
Angel-King  on  the  dais;  The  wagon-load  of  singing  birds;  Mistress 
Stavers  in  her  furhelows;  The  Saxon  MonTc.  Add  ten  more  word 
pictures  to  the  list  and  state  their  source. 

9.  Describe  the  Sicilian,  The  Landlord,  and  the  Spanish  Jew, 
quoting  lines  from  the  poems  to  prove  your  conclusions. 

10.  To  what  class  of  poetical  composition  do  these  poems  belong? 
What  are  their  especial  merits  as  typical  poems  of  this  class?  Prove 
by  citations  from  these  poems  that  their  author  was  a  lover  of  beauty 
and  of  nature. 

11.  What  do  these  poems  reveal  as  to  the  education  and  learning 
of  the  poet? 

12.  Describe  the  metre  of  Tales  1,  11,  13,  16,  18,  and  20.  Show 
that  in  each  case  the  rhythm  accords  with  the  sentiment  of  the  poem. 

13.  Make  a  list  of  25  different  personages  mentioned  in  these 
poems.     Of  these  which  are  historical  and  which  are  fiction? 
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14.  Which  of  these  poems  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  wholly  of  Mr. 
Longfellow's  invention?  Give  the  author's  characterization  of  thib 
story.     What  is  the  local  tradition  upon  which  it  is  founded? 

15.  How  many  of  the  merry  company  at  the  inn  were  alive  when 
this  volume  of  poems  was  published?  In  what  part  of  "TALES  OF 
A  WAYSIDE  INN"  do  we  learn  this  fact?  Quote  the  exact  lines. 
Give  the  names  of  those  who  were  living  at  the  date  of  publication, 
1863. 

16.  Describe  in  full  the  Red  Horse  Inn  —  its  surroundings,  its 
exterior,  its  interior.     Is  it  in  existence  today? 

17.  State  the  tradition  upon  which  the  Ballad  of  the  Carmilhan 
is  founded.    Tell  the  story  and  state  its  effect  upon  the  listeners. 

18.  Give  the  Theologian's  comment  upon  the  poem  "Lady  Went- 
worth".  Enumerate  those  features  of  the  poem  which  called  forth 
this  comment.  Would  you  have  made  the  same  criticism  ?  Character- 
ize and  criticise  the  poem  "Elizabeth". 

19.  Reproduce  the  discussion  aroused  by  the  poem  entitled  "The 
Mother's  Ghost".  How  does  this  poem  seem  to  you  to  compare  with 
the  others?  From  it  quote  the  lines  in  which  the  student  describes 
a  poet. 

20.  What  is  the  longest  and  most  pretentious  story  in  the  group? 
Characterize  the  poem  and  tell  the  story.  What  impression  did  the 
reading  of  it  make  upon  your  mind  ? 

21.  Write  a  brief  article  on  each  of  the  following  topics:  Mode 
of  Travel  in  the  Old  Colonial  Days;  Quaker  Customs;  Mode  of  Life 
of  the  Franciscian  Frairs.  From  which  of  the  poems  do  you  glean 
your  material? 

22.  Assign  each  of  the  following  quotations  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  poems :  —  All  things  come  round  to  him  who  will  hut  wait;  'Tis 
always  morning  somewhere;  Fame  is  the  fragrance  of  heroic  deeds; 
No  day  is  so  long,  hut  it  comes  at  last  to  vesper-song ;  By  going  wrong 
all  things  come  right. 

23.  Explain  the  following  allusions  and  state  the  idea  which  each 
was  used  to  illustrate.  Give  the  name  of  the  poem  in  which  each  oc- 
curs: The  Dance  of  Death;  The  Immortal  Four  of  Italy;  He  swore 
hy  the  kingdoms  three;  Apples  of  Sodom  and  ropes  of  sand;  The  hi- 
forhed  letter  of  the  Greeks;  HeimdaVs  horn. 

24.  Choose  from  "TALES  OF  A  WAYSIDE  INN",  five  poems 
which  seem  to  you  suitable  for  school  recitation.  State  the  reasons 
why  you  rejected  any  three  of  the  rest. 

25.  Give  reasons  why  such  a  collection  of  poems  as  "TALES  OF 
A  WAYSIDE  INN"  is  never  published  now.  What  form  of  liter- 
ary composition  has  taken  its  place  ? 


American  Notes — Editorial 

The  New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  at  their 
eleventh  annual  meeting  in  Boston,  March  16th,  expressed  their  ap- 
proval by  a  large  affirmative  vote,  of  the  new  Harvard  plan  of  exami- 
nations for  college  entrance  in  English.  This  new  plan  gives  a  large 
measure  of  liberty  to  the  preparatory  schools  to  introduce  such  a 
course  in  English  as  may  be  preferred,  whether  it  be  inclusive  or  ex- 
clusive of  the  books  recommended  in  the  approved  list.  The  exami- 
nation questions  will  be  so  framed  as  to  test  the  student's  knowledge 
and  mastery  of  English ;  but  they  will  be  general  rather  than  specific. 
For  instance,  it  would  be  as  good  a  test  to  ask  a  student  to  name  a  play 
of  Shakespeare  which  he  had  studied  and  to  give  an  outline  of  the  plot, 
name  the  leading  characters  and  describe  their  chief  characteristics,  as 
it  would  be  to  ask  him  the  same  questions  about  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  Other  questions  and  tasks  given  him  to  show  his  ability  to 
actually  write  and  speak  good  English,  would  remain  the  same. 

The  new  plan  seems  well  adapted  to  relieve  the  requirements  of  the 
charge  of  being  oppressive  and  of  laying  greater  emphasis  on  ability  to 
pass  the  tests  than  on  real  and  vital  interest  in  and  knowledge  of  the 
subjects.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  great 
majority  of  teachers  of  English  will  continue  to  use  the  heretofore 
prescribed  authors  and  books.  But  it  is  well  to  give  as  large  a  measure 
of  freedom  as  possible  in  the  interests  of  enthusiasm  and  spontaneity. 
We  expect  to  see  the  new  plan  adopted  generally  by  the  leading  schools 
of  the  country. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  will  be 
the  fiftieth  annual  meeting.  It  will  be  held  at  Chicago,  Illinois.  The 
Secretary  announces  that  the  "halls  for  meetings  are  good,  and  hotel 
accommodations  are  excellent  and  ample.  The  people  of  the  city  are 
interested  in  the  meeting  and  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  entertain 
and  care  for,  properly  all  who  attend.  The  Association  is  already 
assured  of  the  active  interest  of  the  educational  people  whose  repre- 
sentatives have  guaranteed  not  less  than  eight  thousand  advance  as- 
sociate memberships,  a  number  considerably  greater  than  could  be 
assured  by  any  other  place  of  meeting  proposed. 

But  most  important  of  all,  the  city  chosen  for  the  meeting  is  400 
miles  nearer  the  center  of  the  N.  E.  A.  membership  than  any  other 
proposed  location,  and  three-fourths  of  the  active  members  can  attend 
a  meeting  there  more  conveniently  and  at  less  expense  than  at  any 
other  available  point. 

Finally,  the  members  attending  will  be  able  to  reach  from  Chicago 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  a  great  number  of  summer  resort  points. 
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on  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  in  the  farther 
Northwest,  and  also  in  any  part  of  what  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
as  the  great  ^summer  playground'  of  the  interior  of  the  country  — 
the  thousands  of  outing  places  situated  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  on 
the  small  lakes  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Teachers 
seeking  rest  and  coolness  will  find  many  hundreds  of  moderate  priced 
trips  easily  arranged  at  the  close  of  the  Convention. 

The  National  Education  Association  has  not  held  a  meeting  in 
Chicago  for  twenty-five  years,  though  the  discussions  at  a  series  of 
educational  congresses  which  met  in  Chicago  from  time  to  time  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1893,  the  year  of  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position, were  published  as  a  volume  of  N.  E.  A.  'proceedings'.  The 
meeting  held  in  Chicago  in  1887  was  the  largest  and  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  Association  to  that  date;  it  was  not  until  eight 
years  later,  in  1895,  at  Denver,  that  the  record  made  at  the  Chicago 
meeting  was  equalled.  The  Executive  Committee  believes  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  a  large  and  successful  Fiftieth  Annual  Conven- 
tion next  July." 

Hon.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  at  the  recent  dinner  of  the  alumni  asso- 
ciation of  Colgate  University,  in  a  magnificent  oration  outlined  the- 
policy  of  the  educational  department  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  re- 
gard to  the  practical  and  vocational  training  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  the  state.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  entire  address,  which,  for  eloquence,  timeliness  and  solid 
wisdom  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  recent  times.  While  absolutely 
fair  to  the  claims  of  the  classics  to  a  place  in  modern  education  he 
proved  conclusively  that  their  supremacy  and  universality  are  gone 
forever.  He  took  the  broad  ground  that  the  schools  must  give  what 
the  public  wants  and  needs,  whether  it  accords  with  the  views  of  the 
doctrinaires  or  not.  Where  each  sentence  is  a  link  in  a  splendid  chain 
or  argument  and  evidence  it  seems  almost  sacrilegious  to  give  broken 
quotations;  but  we  are  constrained  to  give  our  readers  two  or  three 
paragraphs  from  this  brilliant  oration. 

"There  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the  heavy  hand  of  educational 
authority  turned  against  the  classical  studies.  It  wouldn't  be  heavy; 
it  wouldn't  have  authority.  It  is  like  Lincoln's  steamboat  with  a  big 
whistle  and  a  little  boiler,  that  couldn't  whistle  when  it  ran  and 
couldn't  run  when  it  whistled.  The  hand  of  all  authority  in  America 
is  heavy  or  light  as  it  is  supported  by  public  sentiment.  The  hand  of 
educational  leaders  is  heavy  or  light  as  it  is  upheld  by  educational 
opinion.  There  is  no  opinion  so  unfettered  as  educational  opinion. 
It  is  so  jealous  of  its  freedom  that  it  sometimes  goes  astray.  But  it 
never  supports  authority  that  does  not  seek  aid  from  all  the  learning 
of  the  world.  It  resents  any  exclusion  of  any  knowledge.  It  would 
ridicule  any  pretended  educational  authority  that  did  not  recognize 
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the  influence  of  the  ancient  tongues  upon  modern  speech,  and  did  not 
lay  hold  of  whatever  there  was  in  ancient  civilization  that  may  enrich 
the  civilizations  that  are  or  are  to  be. 

"But  it  would  better  be  said,  and  with  all  plainness,  that  our  civiliza- 
tion is  no  longer  in  Greece,  or  Eome,  or  Gaul,  or  even  Britain;  that 
we  are  not  living  in  the  first,  the  tenth,  or  the  eighteenth  century; 
that  the  streams  of  learning  are  now  gathering  in  many  high  places, 
trickling  down  many  mountain  sides,  making  mighty  rivers  and 
boundless  seas,  and  sending  back  their  distilled  dews  to  irrigate  and 
fructify  the  intelligence  of  the  whole  world.  We  are  in  a  free  country 
where  men  and  women  have  everything  to  study  and  are  going  to 
study  what  they  please.  It  is  the  business  of  State  educational  author- 
ity to  try  to  provide  them  with  whatever  Ipranches  of  study  they  will 
accept  and  with  whatever  educational  helps  will  uplift  the  vocations 
which  they  are  to  follow.  The  State  may  aid  but  not  force  their 
choice. 

"The  ancient  world  was  all  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean;  it 
was  imprisoned,  very  ignorant,  and  withal  very  content.  The  modern 
world  knows  no  geographical  limits  and  it  is  free,  aspiring  and 
potential.  Christianity  has  worked  the  change.  One  may  hesitate 
about  some  of  the  beliefs  of  its  disciples,  but  no  one  with  a  true  heart 
can  dissent  from  its  spirit,  and  no  one  with  an  intelligent  mind  can 
deny  its  results.  It  broke  its  way  over  Europe  and  penetrated  Asia. 
It  was  a  thing  of  faith  and  therefore  aggressive  and  unyielding.  It 
forced  revolutions  and  reformations  and  it  started  crusades  and  migra- 
tions. It  discovered  America.  It  established  new  nations,  freer  forms 
of  government,  and  larger  human  opportunity,  in  the  Old  world  and 
the  New.  That  in  turn  opened  the  roads  for  all  phases  of  intellectual 
progress.  Those  roads  have  been  and  are  being  well  traveled.  There 
is  now  a  red,  white  and  blue  flag  at  each  of  the  extremities  of  the 
earth.  Three  years  ago  a  daring  American  sailor  planted  the  flag  of 
freedom  and  of  opportunity  at  the  North  Pole.  Three  months  ago  a 
gallant  son  of  the  Vikings  planted  the  beautiful  flag  of  Norway  with 
the  Christian's  cross  upon  it  at  the  South  Pole.  The  physical  world  has 
been  conquered:  now  it  will  be  studied.  Modern  schools  have  made 
astounding  discoveries  in  the  occult  sciences  which  only  show  how 
little  the  secrets  of  that  world  are  known ;  those  secrets  are  going  to  be 
intensively  studied.  The  knowledge  so  obtained  is  going  to  be  applied 
to  the  conveniences  which  will  further  uplift  the  life  of  the  people ; 
that  exacts  study.  The  worlds  of  thought  and  feeling  are  to  be  much 
further  explored;  literature  and  philosophy  are  yet  to  have  a  more 
perfect  flower  and  a  more  nourishing  fruitage ;  the  schools  will  inspire 
the  genius  of  some  of  their  boys  and  girls  to  do  it.  Family  life,  com- 
munity responsibilities,  and  the  scope  and  functions  of  government 
are  all  to  be  more  thoroughly  studied  that  they  may  be  better  adjusted. 
The  soil  we  live  on,  the  mountains  and  rivers  and  seas,  the  animals  — 
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tamed  and  wild,  the  physical  life  of  the  people,  the  care  and  use  of  the 
world's  resources,  the  natural  rights  of  men,  the  expansion  of  knowl- 
edge, the  betterment  of  feelings,  the  processes  which  will  enable  and 
induce  people  to  make  the  most  of  themselves,  demand  the  utmost 
seriousness  of  study.  There  are  no  limits  to  the  phases  of  modern 
study,  and  there  are  going  to  be  no  ancient  limitations  upon  the  free- 
dom of  the  New  York  schools." 


Man  as  a  social  being  finds  a  large  part  of  his  life  to  be  made  up  of 
adjustments  to  the  lives  of  others.  Education,  whether  in  the  instruc- 
tion furnished  by  the  schools,  or  in  the  experience  acquired  by  tht? 
daily  routine,  consists  mainly  in  learning  how  to  meet  others  and 
fulfil  our  duty  to  them  in  a  broad  and  human  way.  This  can  be  seen 
by  thinking  of  the  details  of  the  life  of  any  class  of  individuals, — the 
teacher's  life  for  instance.  The  teacher's  life  must  be  adjusted  to  the 
requiren^ents  of  the  community  which  she  serves.  This  community 
has  a  right  to  demand  that  she  be  reasonably  healthy  in  body,  clear 
and  well  instructed  in  mind,  true,  pure,  and  unselfish  in  character. 
Otherwise  her  work  of  teaching  cannot  be  successful  and  worth  while. 
Her  life  is  closely  related  also  to  her  fellow  teachers  and  to  her  pupils. 
If  she  does  not  adjust  herself  successfully  to  these  varied  relations  she 
is  a  failure.  She  has  still  other  relations, — to  her  parents  and  the 
various  members  of  her  own  immediate  family;  to  her  neighbors;  to 
her  church,  it  may  be ;  to  her  college,  if  a  college  graduate ;  and  to  all 
who  know  her.  Life  for  her,  in  the  broadest  view  consists  in  rightly 
fulfilling  her  obligations  each  day  and  at  all  times,  to  all  those  witjfi 
whom  she  is  brought  in  contact.  Failure  at  any  point  more  or  less 
affects  her  success  and  value  all  along  the  line. 

The  same  is  true  of  others,  —  the  business  man,  for  instance.  He 
rises  in  the  morning,  meets  his  family  at  the  breakfast  table,  the 
household  servants,  the  boy  who  brings  him  his  paper,  his  neighbors  on 
the  way  to  the  station,  the  conductor  and  his  fellow  travellers  on  the 
train,  his  stenographer  and  other  employees  at  his  office,  the  business 
men  with  whom  he  has  transactions  during  the  day;  and  so  on.  To 
learn  to  meet  tactfully  all  these  other  lives,  to  preserve  a  perfect  self- 
control,  to  speak  the  right  word  and  do  the  kindly,  unselfish  act,  al- 
ways to  leave  others  feeling  an  uplift  and  an  inspiration  from  their 
contact  with  us,  this  is  indeed  to  have  acquired  a  liberal  education. 
No  one  always  and  invariably  comes  up  to  these  requirements.  But  it 
is  helpful  to  view  life  from  this  standpoint,  and  to  feel  that  a  true 
education  requires  of  each  of  us  that  we  be  thus  perfect  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  This  may  well  become  our  aim,  —  so  to  adjust  ourselves 
to  all, — our  inferiors,  our  peers  and  our  superiors,  that  we  shall  al- 
ways leave  those  with  whom  we  have  been  brought  in  contact,  with  a 
feeling  that  we  have  spoken  the  right  word,  done  the  right  act  and 
shown  a  truly  christian  spirit  in  our  intercourse  with  them.     When 
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both  teachers  and  pupils  live  up  more  closely  to  this  ideal  many 
troubles  will  disappear  from  human  society  and  there  will  be  a  yet 
larger  demand  for  that  best  product  of  the  schools,  the  truly  educated 
man  or  women. 


No. 

1. 

No. 

2. 

No. 

3. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

5. 

No. 

6. 

No. 

7. 

No. 

8. 

Professor  William  A.  McKeever  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  is  doing  a  real  service  to  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  country,  and  to  their  parents,  through  his  series  of  Home 
Training  Bulletins.  Each  is  a  sixteen  page  pamphlet  and  they  cover 
the  following  subjects. 

The  Cigarette  Smoking  Boy. 

Teaching  the  Boy  to  Save. 

Training  the  Girl  to  Help  in  the  Home. 

Assisting  the  Boy  in  the  Choice  of  a  Vocation, 

A  Better  Crop  of  Boys  and  Girls. 

Training  the  Boy  to  Work. 

Teaching  the  Girl  to  Save. 

Instructing  the  Young  in  Regard  to  Sex. 
Schools,  Churches,  Sunday  Schools,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  W.  C.  T. 
U.,  The  Men  and  Religion  Movement,  and  the  like,  are  distributing 
many  thousands  of  these  bulletins. 

More  than  200,000  of  Nos.  2  and  7  have  been  distributed  by  the 
banks. 

After  sending  out  tens  of  thousands  of  the  Home  Training  Bulletins 
free  of  all  cost  Professor  McKeever  was  compelled  to  make  a  nominal 
charge  of  2  cents  each  or  in  quantities  of  10  or  more  1  cent  each,  in 
order  to  help  meet  the  heavy  expense  of  circulating  them. 

From  Professor  McKeever's  Home  Bulletin  No.  8  we  quote  with  ap- 
proval the  following  paragraph: 

"The  author  wishes  to  be  listed  among  those  who  take  little  stock 
in  the  theory  that  the  important  task  of  sex  instruction  is  to  be  heaped 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  teachers.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  are  nearly  all  young  women  of  compar- 
ative immaturity  of  mind;  and,  while  they  may  give  some  helpful 
advice  to  the  girls  in  their  classes,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  furnish 
adequate  sex  instruction  to  boys.  The  attempt  to  force  this  tremen- 
dous task  upon  the  teachers  is  a  tacit  admission  of  parental  weakness 
and  irresponsibility.  Parents  of  all  classes  must  face  this  duty  per- 
sonally and  courageously  before  society  at  large  can  ever  hope  to  free 
itself  from  the  power  of  the  social  demon. 

Let  American  parents  rally  to  the  great  social  obligation  of  training 
their  children  for  pure  thinking  and  a  clean  sexual  life  and  the  race 
will  quickly  manifest  the  splendid  manly  and  womanly  qualities  in- 
herent in  our  ordinary  human  breed.  And  especially  let  the  strong 
men  of  the  nation,  the  fathers,  lay  hold  upon  this  task  with  the  same 
energy  and  enthusiasm  they  manifest  in  handling  great  economic  and 
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political  questions.  This  is  a  man  problem,  not  a  woman  problem; 
and  until  men  realize  this,  and  until  men  are  conscience-stricken,  we 
are  not  going  to  get  very  far  in  its  solution." 


From  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, Washington,  we  have  the  following  interesting  statements  in  re- 
gard to  illiteracy  in  the  United  States. 

A  preliminary  statement  of  the  results  of  the  Thirteenth  Census 
enumeration  regarding  illiteracy  in  the  United  States  made  by  Direc- 
tor Durand  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  is  based  on  tabulations  prepared  by  W.  C.  Hunt,  chief  stat- 
istician for  population.  The  figures  are  preliminary  and  subject  to 
later  revision. 

The  statement  shows  that  in  1910  there  were  71,580,270  persons 
10  years  of  age  or  over  in  the  United  States  of  whom  5,517,608  were 
unable  to  read  or  write,  constituting  7.7  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

The  native  whites  who  constituted  nearly  75.0  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  had  the  smallest  number  of  illiterates  1,535,530,  or  3.0  per 
cent. 

The  foreign  born  whites  had  1,650,519  illiterates,  or  12.8  per  cent, 
of  their  number. 

The  colored  had  2,331,559  illiterates,  or  30.5  per  cent. 
Decline  in  Illiteracy. 

Comparing  1910  with  1900  there  was  a  gain  of  13,640,456,  in  the 
population,  of  10  years  of  age  and  over,  but  the  number  of  illiterates 
fell  off  663,461.  There  was  consequently  a  decline  in  the  percentage 
of  illiteracy  from  10.7  to  7.7  per  cent,  for  the  aggregate  population. 

Among  native  whites  the  number  of  illiterates  diminished  378,081 
and  as  the  population  increased  the  percentage  fell  from  4.6  per  cent, 
in  1900  to  3.0  per  cent,  in  1910. 

Among  the  colored  there  was  a  decrease  of  647,364  illiterates  and  a 
diminution  of  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  from  44.5  per  cent,  to  30.5 
per  cent. 

Among  the  foreign  whites  there  was  the  slight  increase  of  363,384 
in  the  number  of  illiterate  persons,  but  as  the  whole  number  of  foreign 
whites  had  largely  increased,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  remains  prac- 
tically the  same  as  10  years  ago  being  12.8  per  cent,  in  1910  and  12.9 
per  cent,  in  1900. 

The  following  are  among  the  more  important  changes  recently  made 
in  the  public-school  systems  of  the  cities  named  as  announced  through 
the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington. 

Boston,  Massachusetts.  (1)  Establishment  of  an  independent 
continuation  school  for  training  girls  over  14  years  of  age  in  household 
arts. 

(2)     The  school  committee  have  assumed  entire  financial  control 
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of  high-school  athletics.  Every  game  is  -under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  head  master  of  the  school  and  the  general  supervision  of 
the  director  of  school  hygiene  and  the  athletic  committee  of  the  head 
masters'  association.  Teacher-managers  are  employed.  All  moneys 
received  and  disbursed  by  the  head  master  must  be  accounted  for  to 
the  business  agent  of  the  school  committee.  Prices  of  admission  to 
games  are  fixed  by  the  athletic  committee. 

(3)  Political  activity  of  employees  of  the  school  committee  is  for- 
'bidden. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.  (1)  Investigation  of  the  educational  and  busi- 
ness departments  of  the  city-school  system  is  urged  by  the  Municipal 
Association  of  Cleveland. 

(2)  Quarterly  plan  of  promotion  of  pupils  abolished  and  semi-an- 
nual plan  substituted. 

Detroit,  Michigan.  The  Courtis  system  of  tests  of  the  arithmeti- 
cal abilities  of  pupils  has  been  introduced  in  ten  public  schools. — Let- 
ter from  superintendent. 

MiLV!,^AUKEE,  WISCONSIN.  (1)  School  board  reference  library 
provided  for  use  of  members.    Appropriation,  $500. 

(2)  Position  of  supervisor  of  recreational  activities  created. 

(3)  Eecommended  by  the  committee  on  finance  that  the  free  den- 
tal clinic  operated  by  the  Free  Dental  Clinic  Association  be  taken  over 
and  supported  by  the  board  of  education. 

Nashville,  Tennessee.  (1)  Free  textbooks  after  February  1, 
1912,  for  IB  grade,  with  provision  that,  if  found  satisfactory,  the  plan 
be  continued  by  adding  two  grades  each  year. 

(2)  One  schoolhouse  opened  in  evenings  for  social  and  recreation- 
al purposes. 

(3)  President  of  the  school  board  authorized  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  and  report  on  the  advisability  of  granting  pen- 
tsions  to  superannuated  teachers. 

New  York  City.  Eesolution  authorizing  an  agreement  with  the 
Patternmakers'  Association  whereby  a  course  in  patternmaking,  mold- 
ing, mechanical  drawing,  and  cognate  mathematics  shall  be  offered  in 
"the  evening  trade  schools. 

Racine,  Wisconsin.  Inspection  of  teeth  of  school  children  inaug- 
urated; teeth  of  all  children  except  kindergarten  and  high-school 
pupils  examined. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri.  Provision  for  participation  by  public  schools 
in  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  to  be  held  in  April,  1912. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Students'  clubs  in  high  schools  reinstated  on 
•condition  of  compliance  with  regulations  of  the  school  board. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts.  (1)  Regulations  amended  increas- 
ing number  of  assistant  superintendents  from  one  to  three. 

(2)  Superintendent  appointed  a  committee  of  citizens  as  a  Voca- 
tional Bureau  for  vocational  guidance  of  pupils.  Appointments  ap- 
proved. 


Book  Review  Chart 

Contributed  by  Walter  Dyson,  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
The  following  is  an  explanation  of  the  chart: 
Scheme  for  the  review  and  comparison  of  text-books  at  a  glance. 

Explanation. 

Read  from  left  to  right  for  a  review  of  books;  from  top  to  bottom 
for  a  comparison  of  the  same. 

The  topics  at  the  head  of  each  column  should  be  treated  in  any 
text-book  on  the  subject.  Hence  the  problem  is:  (a)  What  propor- 
tion of  the  book  is  given  to  each  topic;  (b)  The  organization  of  the 
topic  matter. 

In  Ancient  History,  unity  is  the  thing  most  desired.  That  Roman, 
Greek  and  Oriental  History  are  but  different  phases  of  the  same  thing,, 
must  be  emphasized. 

Greek  colonization,  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  Provincial  Government  must  be  stressed.  Greek  and 
Roman  culture  became  the  culture  of  world  through  these  avenues. 

The  Oriental  Nations  should  be  given  not  more  than  one  seventh 
(1-7)  of  the  book;  the  period  from  the  death  of  Constantine  to  Charle- 
magne, 337  A.  D. —  800  A.  D.  should  likewise  hold  a  minor  place, 
being  more  Medieval  than  Ancient. 

This  Scheme  can  be  used  for  Mathematics,  English,  Science,  —  ini 
fact  for  any  subject. 

As  new  books  appear,  add  them  to  your  list ;  your  chart  is  always  up- 
to  date. 

Note  carefully  the  columns  headed  "Pedagogical  Aids"  and  "Com- 
ment".   What  a  source  of  information  these  will  be ! 

Is  the  author  an  expert  in  the  field  ?  Does  he  know  the  "Mind"  for 
which  he  writes?  These  are  vital  questions.  Column  headed 
"Authors"  answers  the  same. 

References. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven: 

History  in  Schools,  pp.  34,  53-59  Macmillan  Co.  1899. 

A  History  Syllabus  for  Secondary  Schools.  New  England  History 
Teachers  Association,  pp.  39-45.  D.'C.  Heath  &  Co.  1907. 

The  teaching  of  History  and  Civics;  H.  E.  Bourne;  pp.  191-250. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1902. 

Administration  of  Public  Education  in  U.  S. ;  Dutton  and  Snedden. 
pp.  208.    Macmillan  Co.  1908. 
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Proposal  for  a  ^^  Mind  Gymnasium'' 

We  have  received  the  following  communication  with  the  request 
that  we  publish  it.  The  author  signs  his  name  and  assumes  respon- 
sibility for  his  own  statements.  We  have  granted  his  request  because 
his  theory  so  far  as  we  have  investigated  it  seems  to  us  a  reasonable 
one;  and  we  desire  within  certain  limits  to  make  EDUCATION  a 
forum  for  the  free  discussion  of  educational  affairs.  We  should 
not  wish,  however,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  to  be  understood  to  indorse 
fully  the  claims  made,  as  we  have  not  had  the  opportunity  exhaustive- 
ly to  investigate  them.  We  respectfully  refer  any  interested  readers 
to  the  author  in  the  belief  that  he  will  courteously  answer  all  inquiries. 

Editor  of  Education. 

Chicago,  III.,  February  20,  1912. 
Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

My  dear  Mrs.  Young : 

After  years  of  research  I  am  fully  prepared  to  present  to  you  or 
:&  committee  of  your  selection,  a  plan  which  in  reality  forms  a  basis 
upon  which  to  found  a  Department  or  Course  of  Scientific  Thinking 
—  a  "Mind  Gymnasium" ,  that  will  help  to  elevate  the  present  stand- 
ard of  thought;  for  it  is  only  through  better  and  more  orderly  think- 
ing that  the  vital  problems  and  complex  details  of  future  society  can 
be  properly  solved  and  adjusted. 

In  the  conversion  of  "fuel  units"  into  power  by  means  of  the  best 
boilers  and  engines,  the  loss  by  friction,  radiation,  etc.  is  97  per  cent., 
^nd  about  an  equal  loss  is  sustained  by  our  present  educational 
methods,  in  converting  the  plastic  mind  of  childhood  into  intellect, 
for  on  the  average  we  actually  fall  befow  a  three  per  cent,  efficiency. 
The  highest  achievement  of  the  Conservation  Movement  will  be  its 
application  to  conserving  the  thought  power  of  children,  by  instruct- 
ing teachers  and  parents  how  to  enjoy  scientific  methods  of  mind 
culture. 

The  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way  of  immediate  betterment  are, 
(1)  the  tendency  of  everyone  (the  result  of  improper  mind  culture 
in  their  own  childhood)  to  accept  tradition  at  its  face  value;  (2) 
heretofore  there  has  been  no  system  worked  out  for  scientific  mind 
gymnastics;  (3)  but  few  realize  that  there  is  an  area  of  Icnowledge 
absolutely  indispensable  to  the  highest  efficiency,  that  is  unfamiliar  to 
teachers,  reformers  and  statesmen;  and  this  last  accounts  for  the  diffi- 
culty in  interesting  even  many  of  the  most  advanced  educators,  for 
they  do  not  conceive  that  such  an  unoccupied  area  of  thought  can 
€xist  without  their  knowing  about  it,  yet  it  does  exist  and  it  lies  within 
their  reach  for  the  asking. 
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My  proposal  consists  of  a  slight  variation  of  method  and  viewpoint 
that  is  not  easy  to  recite  in  a  short  letter,  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  employing  certain  abstract  terms  that  carry  different  shades  of 
meaning  to  different  people,  hence  the  need  of  making  a  personal 
demonstration  in  conference  as  it  were,  so  that  the  application  of  the 
main  principles  involved,  can  be  made  to  concrete  examples  drawn 
from  the  minds  of  the  listeners  themselves. 

The  final  success  of  many  inventions  that  were  otherwise  failures, 
has  frequently  resulted  from  some  simple  variation  in  mechanism; 
and  my  proposal  while  but  a  slight  departure  from  the  usual  viewpoint 
and  method  of  thought,  (1)  enlarges  the  intellectual  horizon;  (2)  in- 
creases the  capacity  of  the  mind  many  fold;  (3)  greatly  economizes 
the  time  of  teachers  and  pupils;  (4)  enables  the  mind  to  enter  new 
areas  of  knowledge;  (5)  insures  orderly  and  systematic  thinking; 
(6)  holds  the  mind  within  its  natural  limitations  inculcating  a  true 
sense  of  proportion;  (7)  develops  integrity  of  thought  thus  eliminat- 
ing the  spirit  of  graft  and  privilege;  (8)  discloses  truths  as  decrees  of 
law  instead  of  mere  opinions  and  beliefs;  (9)  provides  an  infallible 
objective  standard  by  which  to  verify  every  conclusion,  in  place  of  the 
customary  unstable  subjective  criterion;  (10)  supplies  the  sound 
solution  of  many  problems  without  the  vast  expense  and  years  of  time 
experimenting,  gathering  "data"  etc.;  and  all  without  offending  the 
sensibilities  of  traditional  doctrinaires. 

Three  sessions  of  an  hour  each  is  sufficient  for  alert  minds  to  ab- 
sorb the  entire  system,  the  ability  to  place  it  on  a  "working  basis"  and 
make  effective  use  of  it,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  practice  there- 
after. In  view  of  the  great  value  to  Education  and  to  Human  Pro- 
gress of  such  a  system  of  mind  culture,  I  trust  you  will  not  delay 
in  arranging  an  hour  for  a  demonstration. 

Eespectfully  Yours, 

JParker  Sercombe. 

NOTE.  There  is  an  open  challenge  to  educators  and  thinkers,  to 
break  down  our  demonstration  of  any  of  the  ten  claims  in  the  fifth 
paragraph. 


Foreign  Notes 

An  educational  congress  of  unusual  interest — the  first  attempt  at  a 
federation  of  universities  throughout  the  British  Empire,  is  to  be  held 
at  the  University  of  London  on  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  days 
of  July  next.  The  meetings  of  the  congress  will  be  successively  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Chancellors  of  some  of  the  most  famous  universities 
—  viz.,  the  Earl  of  Eosebery  (London  and  Glasgow),  Earl  Curzon 
(Oxford),  Lord  Rayleigh  (Cambridge),  Viscount  Haldane  (Bristol), 
and  Lord  Strathcona  (Aberdeen),  the  last-named  being  Chancellor 
also  of  the  well-known  McGill  University  at  Toronto.  The  subjects 
to  be  discussed  include  "Specialization  among  Universities",  "Inter- 
University  Arrangements  for  Post-Graduate  and  Research  Students", 
"The  Relation  of  Universities  to  Technical  and  Professional  Educa- 
tion and  to  Education  for  the  Public  Service".  "Inter-change  of  Uni- 
versity Teachers",  "Problem  of  the  Universities  in  the  East  in  regard 
to  their  Influence  on  Character  and  Moral  Ideals";  "Conditions  of 
Entrance  to  Universities  and  the  Mutual  Recognition  of  Entrance 
Tests";  "Action  of  Universities  in  Relation  to  the  After-careers  of 
their  Students",  "University  Extension  and  Tutorial  Class  Work", 
"The  Establishment  of  a  Central  University  Bureau,  its  Constitution 
and  Functions",  and  "The  Position  of  Women  in  Universities". 

In  the  same  month  (July)  a  great  conference  will  be  held  in  Lon- 
don of  educational  representatives  and  teachers  drawn  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  questions  set  down  for  dis- 
cussion include,  "The  Value  of  Practical  Subjects  in  the  Training 
of  Children",  "Co-ordination  in  Education",  "Vocational  Training  in 
Different  Parts  of  the  Empire",  "A  Common  Imperial  Standard  of 
Certificate",  "Interchange  of  Appointments  Throughout  the  Empire", 
and  "Interchange  of  Information  and  Specimens  between  Schools  in 
the  Empire". 

The  programs  for  both  conferences  are  highly  suggestive  and  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  all  persona  en- 
gaged either  in  university  or  in  elementary  education. 

Additional  Congresses.  The  Second  International  Congress  on 
Moral  Education  will  be  held  at  the  Hague,  August  22  to  27  next. 
Elaborate  preparations  are  in  progress  under  the  auspices  of  an  in- 
ternational committee,  the  American  members  being  Dr.  Felix  Adler 
and  Dr.  Earl  Barnes. 

The  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Religions  will  also  be  held 
in  the  Netherlands,  at  the  historic  University  of  Leiden.  This  coun- 
try is  represented  on  the  international  committee  by  Dr.  Morris  Jas- 
trow  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  George  Moore  of 
Harvard  University.    The  time  appointed  for  the  Congress  is  Septem- 
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ber  9-13,  thus  following  soon  after  the  Congress  of  Moral  Education. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Second  Internation- 
al Congress  of  American  Students  at  Buenos  Aires,  in  1911,  the  Third 
International  Congress  of  American  Students  will  be  held  at  Lima, 
July  21st  to  28th,  1912,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Centro  Universi- 
tario  de  Lima.  This  Congress,  like  the  former  ones  of  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Aires,  purposes  to  discuss  pedagogical  questions  and  to  grant 
the  students  of  America  an  opportunity  of  forming  ties  of  internation- 
al solidarity. 

The  executive  committee  express  the  hope  that  the  universities  of 
the  United  States  will  be  largely  represented  in  the  gathering. 

A  Centenary  Celebration. — The  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  the  Armenian  language  in  the  school  of 
Oriental  languages  (at  Paris)  has  just  been  celebrated.  On  this  occa- 
sion a  member  of  the  faculty.  Professor  Frederick  Macler,  presented  a 
very  interesting  resume  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  men  who 
have  held  this  position  and  the  influence  which  the  chair  has  exercised 
among  the  people  to  whose  language  it  relates.  The  first  appointed 
was  Chahan  de  Cirbied,  who  published  a  grammar  of-  the  Armenian 
language,  and  historic  studies  of  much  value.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Le  Vaillant  de  Florival,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  school  of 
archives  (Eeole  des  Chartes)  at  Paris.  Dulaurier,  who  held  the  chair 
from  1862  until  1881,  in  his  volume  of  researches  into  Armenian  chro- 
nology and  history,  brought  to  the  attention  of  western  Europe  almost 
everything  that  is  important  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  world  from 
the  Armenian  standpoint.  In  1861,  he  published  in  the  Asiatic  Jour- 
nal, his  most  important  study,  pertaining  to  the  political  organization 
of  Armenia  at  the  time  of  the  crusades.  The  successor  of  Dulaurier, 
M.  Carriere,  is  the  last  of  the  professors  who  occupied  himself  exclu- 
sively with  the  ancient  language  and  literature.  He  was  followed  by 
the  present  incumbent,  M.  Meillett,  whose  instruction  pertains  chiefly 
to  the  modern  and  spoken  language. 

The  successive  professors  in  this  position,  both  by  their  class  in- 
struction and  their  published  works  have  endeavored  to  convey  a  clear 
and  intimate  understanding  of  the  Armenian  people,  whose  family  and 
religious  characteristics  distinguish  them  from  all  other  European 
races.  "The  Armenian,"  says  Professor  Macler,  "has  extraordinary 
physical  resistance;"  this  quality,  he  attributes,  to  the  climate  of  the 
country  which  only  the  hardiest  are  able  to  endure;  consequently  "by 
a  sort  of  natural  selection"  only  those  who  are  robust  reach  mature 
life.  After  the  recent  massacre,  European  doctors  in  the  hospitals  of 
Constantinople  were  astonished  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Armenian 
martyrs  recovered  from  their  terrible  wounds.  This  physical  resist- 
ance corresponds  with  a  moral  resistance  in  the  forms  of  family  and 
religious  life.  These  are  the  factors  which  have  contributed  to  con- 
serve the  race  characteristics.  The  family  life  is  essentially  patriarch- 
al.    The  Armenian  church  is  essentially  national  and  is  completely 
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identified  with  the  genius  of  the  race.  "The  Church",  says  Professor 
Macler,  "constitutes  the  solid  basis  of  their  national  history  and  is 
their  sole  hope  of  the  future/' 

A  Colonial  Empire.  Next  to  British  India,  the  colonial  posses- 
sions of  the  Dutch  in  Malaysia  form  the  greatest  empire  o:^  dependent 
peoples  in  the  world.  This  territory  includes  the  major  part  of  the 
two  largest  islands  of  the  world,  New  Guinea  and  Borneo ;  the  richest 
and  most  populous  island  in  the  world,  Java ;  and  the  famed  and  long- 
coveted  "Spice  Islands",  The  Moluccas.  For  more  than  300  years 
these  islands  have  been  held  by  the  little  kingdom  of  Holland,  and 
have  afforded  a  great  field  for  the  exercise  of  commercial  and  admin- 
istrative ability.  The  government  has  made  large  provision  for  the 
training  of  candidates  for  this  department  of  the  civil  service,  and  at- 
tracts men  to  it  by  the  liberal  salaries  offered.  In  the  higher  technical 
school  at  Delft,  there  are  special  courses  in  agriculture,  engineering 
and  building,  having  reference  to  conditions  in  these  islands.  Every 
candidate  for  the  civil  service  studies  not  only  the  native  languages 
of  Malaysia,  the  history  of  native  peoples  and  their  ethnology,  but  he 
makes  a  special  study  of  Mohammedanism  as  well. 

The  recent  movement  for  educating  the  natives  has  called  for  a  large 
increase  in  the  teaching  force  in  the  island  which  is  recruited  from  the- 
mother  country.  The  teachers  are  specially  trained  for  the  colonial 
field  and  the  average  salary  for  the  service  is  high. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 


A  MANUAL  OF  LATIN  WOKD  FORMATION,  FOR  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS.  By  Paul  R.  Jenks,  Flushing  High  School,  New  York  City. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  little  book  is  the  first  attempt  to  treat  the  subject  of  Latin  word 
formation  specially  for  secondary  schools.  After  a  brief  description  of 
the  elements  of  a  word  —  root,  stem,  prefix,  suffix,  and  the  like  —  the 
author  takes  up  in  order  nouns  as  derived  from  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjec- 
tives ;  adjectives  derived  from  verbs  and  nouns ;  verbs  derived  from  nouns, 
adjectives,  and  other  verbs ;  adverbs,  compounds,  prepositions  in  compo- 
position,  and  general  derivatives.  The  examples  under  each  of  these  head- 
ings are  classified  according  to  their  suffixes,  prefixes,  or  other  character- 
istics. Teachers  will  find  this  volume  most  helpful,  and  fortunate  will  be 
the  pupils  who  are  brought  up  on  it.  For  it  will  largely  increase  their 
English  vocabulary  and  clarify  their  thinking. 

LATIN  AND  GREEK  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION.  Edited  by  Francis 
W.  Kelsey.  396  pages.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  papers  which  comprise  this  volume  have  all  been  published  in  vari- 
ous periodicals  within  the  past  five  years ;  their  assembly  is  in  response  to 
requests  for  reprints  long  ago  exhausted.  The  first  four  essays  are  some- 
what elaborate  in  their  treatment  of  Latin  and  Greek,  their  present  po- 
sition, their  value  as  educational  instruments,  their  place  in  courses  of 
study,  and  their  nature  as  cultural  studies.  The  remainder  of  the  book 
consists  of  symposia  under  the  heads  of  Medicine,  Engineering,  Law, 
Theology,  Practical  Affairs,  The  New  Education,  and  Formal  Discipline, 
the  essays  under  each  topic  being  contributed  by  leaders  in  their  profes- 
sion. The  book  makes  a  collection  of  the  best  and  sincerest  thought  on 
the  subject  of  the  value  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  schools ;  the  plea  for 
their  retention  in  the  curricula  and  for  their  extended  use  therein  is  uni- 
versal with  the  essayist,  who  sets  forth  their  claims  with  an  earnestness 
that  compels  conviction.  The  book  is  of  decided  interest  and  value  to  all 
concerned  in  the  study  of  the  classic  languages. 

HARMONIC  PART-WRITING.  By  William  A.  White,  of  the  School  of 
Music,  Northwestern  University,  192  pages.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.50. 

In  this  book  Professor  White  breaks  away  from  old  conventions,  and 
gives  the  student  of  musical  composition  many  novel  and  striking  ideas 
with  which  to  attain  a  mastery  of  the  art  of  four-part  writing,  vocal  or 
instrumental.  The  book  deals  with  the  practical  side  of  the  work;  the 
student  is  taught  from  the  outset  to  work  with  exercises  which  increase 
his  musical  taste  and  judgment.     By  means  of  an  ingenious  system  he 
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is  also  taught  a  complete  substitute  for  the  figured  bass.  One  of  the 
strongest  features  of  the  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  every  exercise  is  mus- 
ical, and  that  every  exercise  is  capable  of  several  versions ;  by  working 
these  out  and  comparing  them,  the  musical  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
student  will  inevitably  be  increased  and  deepened. 

THE  STORY  OF  COTTON  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COT- 
TON STATES.  By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Professor  of  Education,  Trinity  College, 
Durham,  N.  C.  A  supplementary  reader.  Seventh  grade.  Illustrated  in 
half-tones,  368  pages.  Band  McNally  &  Company.    Price,  75  cents. 

A  supplementary  reader,  simple  in  style,  it  is  full  of  life,  color,  and 
fact,  a  book  of  the  strongest  interest  not  only  for  the  children  of  the 
cotton-growing  and  cotton-manufacturing  states,  but  for  older  people 
as  well. 

HOLLY'S  GERMAN  EPICS  RETOLD.  By  M.  Bine  Holly,  Instructor  in 
German,  Wooster  University.  Cloth,  16  mo.,  336  pages.  American  Book 
Company.    Price,  65  cents. 

In  this  book  the  editor  retells  in  modern  German  of  an  easy  grade  the 
stories  of  the  ten  great  epics, —  the  Hildebrandlied,  Heliand,  Waltarilied, 
Rolandslied,  Der  Arme  Heinrich,  Parzival,  Lohengrin,  Tristan  und  Isolde, 
Nibelungenlied,  and  Gudrunlied.  Each  division  is  prefaced  by  a  short 
history  of  the  poem,  and  accompanied  by  very  full  footnotes.  Extensive 
exercises  for  conversational  work,  based  on  each  epic,  follow  the  text, 
which  is  provided  with  a  complete  vocabulary. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  By  P.  H.  and  A.  C.  Kerr. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

There  are  four  colored  illustrations,  four  colored  maps  and  fifty-nine 
plain  maps  and  other  illustrations  in  this  book,  which  sets  forth  the  won- 
derful development  of  the  great  British  Empire  in  four  comprehensive 
ps^rts.  These  parts  deal  respectively  with  (1)  the  period  of  training;  (2) 
thp  period  of  colonization  by  settlement  in  the  17th  century;  (3)  the 
period  of  colonization  by  conquest  in  the  18th  century;  and  (4)  the 
period  of  internal  development.  The  chapters  are  characterized  by 
British  thoroughness  and  scholarly  acumen. 

In  "THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  READERS"  Series  we  have  a  Primer, 
by  Kate  it.  Oswell,  B.  A.,  and  C.  B.  Gilbert,  which  is  a  charming  book  for 
the  little  folks.  It  is  published  by  The  Macmillan  Company  at  30  cents. 
The  illustrations,  many  of  them  in  color,  show  scenes  with  which  the 
child  is  familiar  and  which  will  interest  him.  The  vocabidary,  exceed- 
ingly simple,  at  the  start,  gradually  develops,  but  not  too  rapidly.  For- 
tunate indeed,  are  the  little  people  of  the  present  day  in  the  provision 
that  has  been  made  for  them  in  the  first  stages  of  the  long  road  to  learn- 
ing. 
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DRYER'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.  Parts  I  and  II,  Physical  and 
Economic.  By  Charles  R.  Dryer,  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology, 
Indiana  State  Normal  School.  8  vo.  half  leather,  340  pages,  with  maps, 
diagrams  and  illustrations.    American  Book  Company.     Price  $1.20. 

This  textbook  gives  in  proper  relation  a  practical  and  up-to-date  treat- 
ment of  physical  geography,  together  with  a  logical  and  well  organized 
presentation  of  economic  or  commercial  geography.  It  treats  the  leading 
facts  and  principles  of  geography  as  factors  in  the  hiunan  struggle  for 
better  living,  that  is,  for  the  highest  possible  civilization.  A  brief  treat- 
ment of  physical  geography  forms  the  necessary  basis  for  further  study. 
In  this  section  preference  is  given  to  those  features  and  processes  which 
have  directly  helped  or  hindered  man  in  his  progress.  In  the  second  part 
of  the  book,  on  economic  geography,  the  point  of  view  is  reversed,  and 
the  outlines  of  household  management  practiced  by  thp  great  himaan  fam- 
ily in  its  terrestrial  home  are  presented  against  the  background  of  the 
natural  earth  already  shown.  The  style  of  the  book  is  clear,  precise,  and 
logical ;  while  three  hundred  maps,  diagrams,  and  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs make  plain  graphically  the  points  touched  upon  in  the  text. 

HEROES  OF  E\^RYDAY  LIFE.  By  Fanny  E.  Coe,  Teacher  of  English 
in  the  Boston  Normal  School.  12  mo.,  cloth,  169  pages,  illustrated.  Ginn 
and  Company.    Price  40  cents. 

Emphasis  today  is  being  laid,  not  upon  military  virtues,  but  upon  those 
of  civil  life.  The  aim  of  "Heroes  of  Everyday  Life"  is  to  present  stim- 
ulating incidents  of  moral  bravery  shown  by  men  engaged  in  certain 
everyday  callings. 

The  incidents  chosen  are  true.  They  nearly  all  deal  with  American  life. 
They  are  thrilling  in  themselves  and  are  thrillingly  told  by  authors  who 
seem  to  have  written  at  white  heat,  such  is  their  power  to  quicken  the 
pidses  of  the  reader  or  to  sting  his  eyes  with  t^ars. 

The  splendid  stimulus  of  the  book  as  a  whole  ought  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  teacher  of  upper  grammar  grades.  The  emphasis  laid  on 
the  fact  that  in  such  deeds  as  these  lies  the  truest  heroism  —  a  heroism 
unstimulated  by  the  applause  of  the  gallery,  or  the  fever  to  fight  —  is  a 
lesson  greatly  needed  today  in  our  schools. 

The  book  is  intended  for  use  in  Grades  Seven,  Eight,  and  Nine  (where 
that  last  grade  is  found).  It  might  also  be  used  with  a  bright  sixth 
grade. 

**TELL  IT  AGAIN"  STORIES.  By  Elizabeth  Thompson  DiUingham  and 
Adelle  Powers  Emerson,  kindergartners  in  Public  Schools  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  With  decorations  by  Charles  Copeland.  12mo.  cloth,  173  pages, 
illustrated.    Ginn  &  Company.    Price  50  cents. 

"  Tell  It  Again'  Stories"  is  presented  as  the  result  of  several  years  of 
practical  work  in  the  kindergarten,  where  the  story  is  considered,  as 
elsewhere,  a  most  valuable  medium  of  conveying  to  little  children  moral 
and  spiritual  truths.    The  book  is  intended  to  help  the  kindergartner,  the 
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primary  teacher,  and  the  mother  to  find  readily  the  right  story  for  the 
children  in  her  care. 

It  comprises  forty-two  stories,  including"  fairy  tales  and  myths,  holiday, 
animal,  nature,  and  Bible  stories.  The  style  is  simple  and  direct,  and  re- 
quires no  modification  on  the  part  of  the  story-teller.  The  book  may  be 
used  as  a  supplemental  reader  in  upper  primary  and  intermediate  grades. 

BAEBAEIAN  AND  NOBLE.  By  Marion  F.  Lansing,  Boston,  Ginn  and 
Company.     Price,  40  cents. 

Into  these  183  pages  are  crowded  many  interesting  facts  and  state- 
ments concerning  "the  mediaeval  builders  of  the  modern  world."  The 
great  leaders  of  the  Middle  Ages  among  the  Germans,  Goths,  Huns, 
Franks,  Saracens,  Danes,  Saxons,  Mormans  and  English  pass  swiftly  be- 
fore us,  and  we  see  what  complicated  problems  confronted  such  men  as 
Alaric,  Attila,  Clovis,  Charlemagne,  King  Alfred,  EoUo  the  Viking  and 
Eichard  of  the  Lion  Heart.  This  is  good  reading  for  sixth  a,nd  seventh 
grade  pupils  and  will  furnish  a  good  background  for  the  study  of  their 
own  tongue  and  later  times.  The  illustrations  are  line  drawings  from 
old  engravings  and  prints. 

Two  excellent  books  for  the  horde  of  immigrants  from  foreign  lands 
are:  ^ 

ENGLISH  FOR  NEW  AMERICANS.  By  W.  Stanwood  Field,  Director 
of  Evening  and  Continuation  Schools,  Boston,  and  Mary  E.  Coveney, 
Teacher  of  Non-English  Speaking  Pupils,  Wells  Evening  School,  Boston. 
Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

HOW  TO  LEARN  ENGLISH.  A  Reader  for  Foreigners.  By  Anna  Prior, 
Henry  Barnard  School,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Anna  I.  Ryan,  High  School, 
New  Britain,  Conn.  The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  55  cents,  net. 

These  are  excellent  manuals  for  evening  school  work  and  will  find  a 
ready  sale  because  they  so  well  supply  a  need  that  is  large  and  steadily 
growing  larger. 

Periodical  Notes 

Thejllst  of  notable  articles  on  the  title  page  of  The  North  American  Review  for  March 
invites  further  reading,  A  particularly  interesting  essay  is  "  Our  Prisoners  of  War  "  by 
Oscar  King  Davis.  Arthur  C.  Benson  gives  a  scholarly  appreciation  of  the  "  Master  of 
Laughter"  in  a  charming  paper  on  "  Charles  Dickens."  In  the  March  Century  Magazine 
under  the  title  "The  Injury  of  Tobacco  '*  Charles  B.  Towns,  who  has  served  the  public  and 
the  government  as  an  expert,  gives  that  distinguished  weed  a  foremost  place  among  the 
drugs  which  curse  humanity.  Professor  Ross  presents  his  second  paper  on  "  The  Middle 
"West."  It  discusses  the  social,  political,  and  material  factors  of  progressive  American  life. 
The  "Moving  Picture  Show  and  the  Living  Drama"  by  Robert  Grau  in,  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews  for  March,  claims  attention.  Marvelous  indeed  will  be  the  production 
of  famous  operas,  the  actions  and  scenes  appearing  in  moving-pictures,  while  the  classic 
music  of  the  composers  is  rendered  bv  good  orchestras;  yet  this  is  just  what  Thomas 
Edison  prophesies.  Lippincott's  for  March  contains  a  strong  article  on  the  "  European 
Situation  "  entitled  "  •  The  Great  Game  "  Back  of  the  War  between  Italy  and  Turkey."  "  New 
Life-Savin g^Features  in  the  Construction  of  Tenements  "  is  a  timely  article  to  be  found  in 
the  March  6  issue  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  The  table  of  contents  of  the  March 
number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  does  the  magazine  credit  as  usual.  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers  contributes  a  letter  "To  a  Colleague  of  the  Old  School"  which  is  most  delight- 
ful  and  thought-provoking,  with  its  delicious  humor,  gentle  sarcasm  and  wholesome  ar- 
gument. 
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Moral  Standards  in  the  Schools 

Alfeed  E.  Stearns, 

Pkincipal  Phillips  Academy,  Andovee,  Mass. 

♦jmmmmomiinimit^jjj]  moral  standards  of  any  individual  school  or 
I       ^—^      I   group  of  schools  will  primarily  be  determined  by 

II  I  two  agenciciS:  the  purpose  for  which  the  school  was 
*  I  called  into  existence;  and  the  direct  effort  and  in- 
^iiiiuiiiiuionuniHiutS  fluence  of  those  who  teach  and  those  who  direct  and 
I  I   administer  its  affairs.     Other  agencies  have  their 

3  I   influence,  of  course,  and  always  the  character  of 

^luiHiaimaiuiiimiiic^  ^^^  ^u^H^  who  for  various  causes  enter  a  given 
school,  must  of  necessity  determine  in  a  measure  how  successful 
will  be  any  efforts  directed  towards  establishing  and  maintaining 
right  moral  standards  among  the  pupils  as  a  whole.  But  in  the 
main,  I  believe  that  these  two  agencies  to  which  I  have  referred 
will  be  found  to  be  the  most  influential  factors  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Indeed  the  choice  of  a  particular  school  by  the  pupil,  in  so  far  2l& 
any  choice  exists,  will  be  at  least  partly  determined  by  the  stand- 
ards and  character  of  the  particular  institution  chosen.  If  this 
is  true  the  school  that  starts  on  the  basis  of  a  definite  moral  pur- 
pose should  and  undoubtedly  does,  have  a  distinct  advantage  in  its 
efforts  to  maintain  high  moral  standards.  The  school  established 
for  definite  practical  and  material  ends  must  depend  more  distinct- 
ly on  the  personal  influence  of  its  teaching  force  and  such  helpful 
outside  agencies  as  circumstances  permit  it  to  use.  This  distinc- 
tion is  important  and  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind  in  view  of 
what  will  later  be  said. 

In  order  that  this  distinction  may  be  made  clearer,  let  us  con- 
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aider  for  a  moment  the  underlying  purposes  that  have  called  into 
existence  the  host  of  secondary  schools  which  now  thrive  in  every 
quarter  of  our  land.  Perhaps  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  classify 
properly  such  a  vast  number  of  schools,  covering  as  they  do,  so 
wide  a  range  in  character  and  aim.  But  I  am  going  to  ask  you 
to  note  for  a  moment  the  history  of  the  development  of  our  Ameri- 
can schools  in  the  belief  that  such  an  examination,  superficial, 
though  it  must  of  necessity  be,  will  tend  to  separate  these  institu- 
tions somewhat  roughly  into  two  great  groups. 

Plenty  of  evidence  is  available  to  indicate  that  the  foundations 
on  which  our  earliest  schools  and  academies  were  built  were  re- 
ligious and  moral  as  well  as  intellectual.  Those  who  established 
them  were,  almost  without  exception.  Christian  patriots,  filled 
with  a  zeal  to  serve  their  country  by  increasing  knowledge  and  by 
Christianizing  the  national,  life.  To  the  accomplishment  of  this 
end  they  gave  freely  of  the  %neans  wherewith  God  had  blessed  them 
and  with  true  missionary  spirit  devoted  their  lives  and  their  talents 
to  the  training  and  development  of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  pu- 
pils committed  to  their  care.  As  the  boundaries  of  the  nation  were 
pushed  steadily  westward,  this  educational  ideal  moved  with  them, 
leaving  in  its  train  hundreds  of  schools  and  academies  founded  for 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  Christianizing  of  the  national  life.  In 
all  of  this  early  educational  life  emphasis  was  laid,  and  laid  strong- 
ly on  intellectual  and  moral  training  combined,  —  in  other  words 
on  character. 

^tsTowhere,  I  think,  can  we  find  this  early  ideal  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  constitution  of  Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  Mass., 
written  by  the  founder  in  the  year  1777.  Judge  Phillips,  the  au- 
thor, was  a  fair  type  of  that  class  of  men  to  whom  this  nation  owes 
the  majority,  at  least  of  its  historic  schools  and  colleges.  An 
ardent  patriot,  a  distinguished  statesman,  an  influential  citizen, 
and  a  pious  God-fearing  man,  education  to  him  meant  vastly  more 
than  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  and  the  training  for  practical 
efficiency.  The  preservation  of  the  new  nation  and  the  assurance 
of  its  future  position  of  leadership  demanded  the  education  of  its 
prospective  citizens  in  mind  and  morals  alike.  And  education, 
which  neglected  either  of  these  essentials  was  in  his  judgment, 
worse  than  useless.  That  you  may  clearly  appreciate  this  early 
point  of  view,  let  me  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  this  somewhat 
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remarkable  document  expressing  clearly  as  it  does,  the  ideals  and 
convicitions  of  its  author.  The  main  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
school  are  well  shown  in  the  opening  paragraphs: 

'^A  short  reflection  upon  the  grand  design  of  the  Parent  of  the 
Universe  in  the  creation  of  Mankind,  and  the  improvements  of 
which  the  mind  is  capable  both  in  knowledge  and  virtue,  as  well 
as  upon  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  vice,  disorder  and  wicked- 
ness, and  upon  the  direct  tendency  and  certain  issue  of  such  a 
course  of  things,  must  occasion,  in  a  thoughtful  mind,  an  earnest 
solicitude  to  find  the  source  of  these  evils  ^nd  their  remedy:  and 
a  small  acquaintance  with  the  qualities  of  young  minds  —  how 
susceptible  and  tenacious  they  are  of  impressions  —  evidences 
that  youth  is  the  most  important  period,  on  the  improvement  or 
neglect  of  which  depend  the  most  important  consequences  to  indi- 
viduals themselves  and  the  community. 

A  serious  consideration  of  the  premises  and  an  observation  of 
the  growing  neglect  of  youth,  have  excited  in  us  a  painful  anxiety 
for  the  event,  and  determined  us  to  make,  in  the  following  convey- 
ance, a  humble  dedication  to  our  Heavenly  Benefactor  of  the  abil- 
ity wherewith  he  has  blessed  us,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  public 
free  school  or  academy  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  youth,  not 
only  in  English  and  Latin,  Grammar,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and 
those  sciences  wherein  they  are  commonly  taught",  but  more  es- 
pecially to  learn  them  the  great  end  and  the  real  business  of  living." 

The  moral  purpose  of  an  institution  founded  on  such  ideals  as 
these  is  at  once  apparent.  And  these  were  the  ideals  that  in  one 
form  or  another  were  recognized  by  our  fathers  as  paramount  in 
all  true  education.  These  ideals  it  was,  that  inspired  patriotic 
men  and  women,  to  give  freely  of  their  limited  wealth  and  of 
their  talents  that  our  early  schools  might  be  established  and  render 
their  effective  service  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  nation.  However 
incompletely  these  ideals  may  have  been  realized  in  the  later  con- 
duct of  these  institutions,  the  mere  fact  of  their  existence  has 
exerted  a  telling  influence  on  their  work  and  has  been  a  constant 
inspiration  to  those  who  have  labored  in  their  interests. 

For  a  number  of  years  schools  of  the  type  I  have  described  oc- 
cupied practically  all  of  the  secondary  field.  But  as  the  thirst  of 
the  nation  for  education  increased,  more  schools  were  demanded 
and  the  public  schools  sprang  into  existence  to  fill  a  growing  need. 
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Unlike  some  at  least  of  the  older  academies,  the  public  schools 
were  started  primarily  to  meet  local  conditions  and  to  satisfy  local 
wants.  The  definite  purpose  of  the  earliest  public  high  schools  is 
still,  I  believe,  a  disputed  question.  But  I  think  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  in  the  main  that  purpose  was  not  to  furnish  preparation 
for  the  higher  institutions.  At  the  same  time  college  preparatory 
as  well  as  more  general  courses,  were  included  in  the  curricula. 
Gradually  it  was  found  that  an  increasing  number  of  pupils  were 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  pursue  their  education  beyond  the 
high  school  stage  and  with  that  discovery  rose  an  increasingly  in- 
sistent demand  that  the  high  school  curricula  be  shaped  to  provide 
for  this  constantly  growing  element  courses  that  would  still  better 
fit  for  the  active  life  so  soon  to  be  entered  upon.  What  these 
courses  should  be  was  naturally  determined  very  largely  by  local 
conditions  and  local  demands.  Those  who,  through  their  own 
taxes  supplied  the  funds  by  which  the  schools  were  supported, 
very  naturally  insisted  that  their  wishes  should  be  heeded  and 
their  ideals  realized  in  the  public  schools  of  their  immediate  com- 
munities. 

The  changing  ccmditions  of  our  national  life  have  brought  great 
changes  in  the  character  of  these  ideals  and  demands.  Material 
interests  have  become  paramount.  ''Give  us  studies  that  will  fit 
our  children  for  practical  life"  is  the  demand  of  parents  immersed 
in  business  affairs  and  limited  in  their  vision  by  the  horizon  of 
material  interests.  And  to  these  demands  the  public  high  schools 
have  been  compelled  to  yield  until  today  their  chief  function  is  to 
furnish  the  studies  and  the  training  that  will  realize  this  material 
ideal.  The  majority  of  the  old  academies  drawing  largely 
upon  local  patronage  have  naturally  yielded  to  this  pressure 
and  have  been  merged  within  or  supplanted  by  the  public 
schools.  And  in  addition  to  these,  countless  trade  schools 
and  technical  schools  have  appeared  to  further  and  strengthen  this 
kind  of  work. 

N"ot  all  of  the  older  institutions,  however,  have  followed  this 
course.  A  few  of  them,  from  the  outset,  national  in  their  scope 
and  patronage,  have  as  resolutely  as  conditions  permitted,  held  fast 
to  the  old  ideals.  "While  modifying  and  enlarging  their  curricula 
to  meet  new  conditions  they  have  steadfastly  insisted  that  their 
work  should  still  remain  primarily  the  work  of  preparing  their 
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pupils  for  the  higher  institutions  or,  at  least,  of  giving  them  broad 
intellectual  and  moral  foundations  so  as  to  enable  them  to  face  tho 
the  problems  and  work  of  life  with  a  broader  vision  than  that  af- 
forded by  a  purely  material  and  practical  ideal.  And  alongside  of 
the  older  schools  of  this  type  have  grown  up  innumerable  schools 
of  very  similar  aims  and  purposes.  Scores  of  church  schools  and 
private  schools  now  thrive  throughout  the  land  and  newcomers  are 
constantly  being  added  to  the  list. 

A  glance  at  the  foregoing,  somewhat  hasty  sketch  of  the  devel- 
opment of  our  secondary  schools  makes  it  evident  that  these  schools 
are  naturally  divided  into  two  great  groups:  One  is  made  up  of 
the  public  high  schools,  the  technical  and  the  trade  schools;  the 
other  of  the  old  line  endowed  academies,  the  church  schools  and 
the  private  schools.  In  the  former  the  main  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  training  and  development  of  the  mind;  in  the  latter  this  em- 
phasis is  more  equally  divided  between  mind  and  morals.  The 
former  aims  for  practical  efficiency;  the  latter  for  character. 

The  opportunity  to  realize  these  two  aims  is  distinctly  in- 
fluenced by  the  character  of  the  two  gi'oups  of  schools  themselves. 
The  public  high  schools  are  day  schools  only.  The  pupils  come 
under  the  direct  influence  of  the  school  and  its  teachers,  its  rules 
and  its  customs,  for  a  part  only  of  each  school  day.  In  the  en- 
dowed and  private  schools,  except  in  a  few  cases,  they  are  under 
these  influences  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  day  and  night, 
and  week  after  week.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  not  the  same 
opportunity  in  the  puplic  school  that  there  is  in  schools  of  the 
other  class  to  develop  community  life  and  ideals  and  to  insist  on 
definite  standards  of  conduct.  The  public  school  mu^t  depend 
largely  upon  the  home  for  the  moral  training  of  its  pupils.  The 
endowed  and  private  school  in  a  large  measure  supplants  the  home 
in  this  important  work.  These  differences  are  significant  and 
must,  of  necessity,  have  their  effect  on  the  moral  standards  of  the 
student  body  as  a  whole.  Yet,  even  so,  we  cannot  draw  any  very 
definite  or  safe  conclusions;  for  local  conditions  will  materially 
affect  the  character  of  the  individual  public  school,  and  we  are  all 
aware  that  cjianging  conditions  and  influences  frequently  alter  in 
marked  degree  the  moral  tone  of  the  individual  boarding  schools. 
Our  conclusions,  at  best,  must  be  more  or  less  general,  and  yet  I 
am  sure  that  they  can  be  made  significant  and  of  value. 
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I  have  purposely  given  a  good  deal  of  space  to  the  study  of  th« 
nature  and  development  of  our  schools,  both  to  show  their  wide 
divergence  in  character  and  purpose  and  because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  underlying  purpose  of  any  institution  must  in  large  de- 
gree influence,  if  not  determine,  its  moral  standards.  The  efforts 
of  high-minded  and  conscientious  teachers  to  force  upon  their 
pupils  high  moral  standards  will  naturally  lose  much  of  their  ef- 
fectiveness when  these  pupils  have  chosen  a  particular  school 
because  it  definitely  and  chiefly  offers  them  the  chance  to  prepare 
themselves  to  do  a  given  kind  of  work  better  than  their  competitors 
can  do  it.  That  there  is  significant  moral  value  in  all  training  for 
practical  efficiency,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  dispute.  But  I  do 
qu-estion  how  far  this  kind  of  training  raises  the  moral  standard 
of  the  pupil  who  is  not  taught  to  relate  it  to  or  define  it  in  terms 
of  character.  And  just  because  of  this  difference  in  underlying 
purpose,  the  public  and  trade  schools  have,  in  my  judgment,  the 
more  serious  problem  to  solve  in  maintaining  proper  moral  stand- 
ards. What  then  may  we  say  of  the  actual  nforal  standards  that 
prevail  in  our  schools  today  ? 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  at  all  accurately  the  moral 
ideals  and  standards  of  our  pupils.  The  task  is  difficult  enough 
when  we  are  limited  to  our  own  particular  schools  where  we  are 
supposed  to  be  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  life  and  interests  of 
the  student  body.  It  becomes  increasingly  difficult  when  we  at- 
tempt to  move  outside  these  boundaries  and  pass  judgment  on 
others.  And  it  becomes  well  nigh  hopeless  if  we  attempt  to  draw 
comparisons  with  times  that  are  past  and  conditions  that  are 
knovTn  to  us  only  by  hearsay.  And  this  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
I  have  dwelt  at  such  length  on  underlying  purposes  and  ideals. 
The  youth,  become  a  man  before  his  years,  who  years  ago  strapped 
his  small  trunk  upon  his  back  and,  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge and  probably  to  fit  himself  for  the  gospel  ministry,  walked 
miles  to  enroll  in  the  nearest  academy,  undoubtedly  carried  with 
him  higher  moral  standards  than  those  which  inspire  the  boy  of 
today  who  goes  to  school  to  learn  a  trade  or  because  his  father 
sends  him  there  to  become  a  "gentleman".  Yet  neither  of  these 
types,  either  yesterday  or  today,  can  be  fairly  taken  to  represent 
the  student  body  as  a  whole.  And  in  the  old  days  of  intellectual 
and  moral  giants  there  were  still  pigmies  in  the  land.     And  if  I 
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read  the  records  aright  there  was  then  a  wider  gulf  between  giants 
and  pigmies  than  there  is  today.  Perhaps  the  giants  have  grown 
smaller,  but,  even  if  they  have,  the  pigmies  at  least  have  increased 
in  size  and  strength.    The  net  result  has  been,  I  believe,  a  gain. 

Youth  is  today,  as  yesterday,  still  youth.  The  impulsiveness, 
•crudeness,  generosity,  instability,  optimism,  heedlessness,  and 
quick  response  to  lofty  appeal  are  in  evidence  now  as  they  were  a 
century  ago.  The  flesh  and  the  spirit  still  struggle  for  mastery 
and  with  varying  success.  The  problem  that  chiefly  confronts  us 
of  this  generation  is  not  so  much  the  natural  character  of  the  pu- 
pils we  seek  to  guide  and  develop,  as  it  is  the  influences  and  sur- 
roundings to  which  they  are  subjected.  Here  I  believe  that  the  boy 
of  the  past  had  an  immense  advantage.  Material  interests,  mate- 
rial standards,  and  the  materialistic  atmosphere  with  which  he  is 
constantly  surrounded,  exert  a  deadening  influence  on  the  moral 
aspirations  and  ideals  of  the  modern  youth.  That  he  has  so  far 
been  able  to  withstand  these  influences  and  still  retain  in  his  heart 
an  inherent  longing  for  the  highest  things  of  life  and  a  readiness 
to  respond  to  the  influence  of  high  ideals  is  a  tribute  to  his  worth. 
The  moral  tone  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools  today  justifies,  I  be- 
lieve, this  confidence  in  them. 

Democracy,  as  we  all  recognize,  tends  to  level  downward  as  well 
as  upward.  Today  as  never  before  our  great  public  schools 
include  in  their  membership  pupils  of  the  widest  range 
of  character.  In  nationality,  in  home  surroundings  and  influence, 
in  training,  in  religious  belief  or  unbelief,  in  manners  and  customs, 
those  who  make  up  the  student  body  will  be  found  to  represent 
most  significant  extremes.  Such  conditions  must  have  their  effect 
upon  the  moral  standards  of  the  school  as  a  whole.  Influences 
tending  to  raise  and/  to  lower  these  standards  are  constantly  at 
work  among  the  students  themselves.  How  far  either  will  gain  the 
ascendency  must  depend  largely  on  such  outside  agencies  and  in- 
fluences as  are  brought  to  bear  by  the  school  officers  and  teachers ; 
and  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  these  officials  is  great. 

To  the  superficial  observer  or  the  self-appointed  critic  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  the  leveling  process  already  referred  to  exerts  a 
greater  influence  downward  than  upward.  This  is  a  natural  in- 
ference, for  in  its  outward  manifestations,  at  least,  this  is  un- 
doubtedly true.    In  manners  and  language  this  tendency  is  proba- 
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bly  most  clearly  apparent.  Many  a  conscientious  parent,  believing 
thoroughly  in  the  democracy  of  the  public  school,  is  yet  sincerely 
fearful  of  the  effect  it  may  have  upon  a  child  reared  in  culture 
and  refinement.  And  those  of  us  who  have  children  in 
the  public  schools  are  pretty  sure  to  have  anxious  moments  when 
these  youngsters,  by  speech  or  action,  betray  the  passing  evidence 
of  unwholesome  influences  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  If, 
at  this  age,  the  impulsive  act  or  careless  word  were  the  final  test 
of  character,  our  alarm  would  be  fully  justified.  And  if  the  up- 
lifting influences  of  home  and  parents  and  teachers  is  not  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  and  eventually  eradicate  these  temporary  weak- 
nesses, a  change  of  environment  becomes  a  necessity.  It  is  because 
we  believe  that  beneath  the  surface  there  are  greater  and  more  per- 
manent values  in  such  training  that  we  are  willing  to  subdue  our 
anxiety  and  take  the  risk. 

As  I  have  already  indicated  the  most  conspicuous  manifestation 
of  the  downward  tendency  of  the  leveling  proces*  appears  in 
speech.  Slang,  loose  talk,  and  profanity  are  altogether  too  com- 
mon and  too  little  heeded  among  us.  That  these  weaknesses  are 
due  to  our  democratic  life  and  represent  one  effect  of  the  leveling 
downward  process  is  unquestionably  true.  In  this  respect  at  least 
our  American  schools  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  great  public 
schools  of  England  where,  I  am  told,  profanity  at  least,  is  almost 
unknown.  But  to  offset  this  loss  we  know  that  this  free  contact  in 
our  schools  of  class  with  class  is  working  its  uplifting  influence  as 
well  on  those  least  favored.  The  boy  or  girl  brought  up  in  sur- 
roundings where  profanity  and  careless  speech  are  the  natural 
evidences  of  a  limited  vocabulary  frequently  comes  to  realize  that 
talk  of  this  kind  savors  of  the  gutter,  and  in  the  struggle  to  attain 
to  higher  standards  of  living  casts  it  off  as  unworthy.  The  danger 
that  these  tendencies  will  increase  and  spread,  however,  is  a  real 
and  serious  one.  And  it  will  become  a  real  menace  if  the  influence 
of  teachers  and  school  officials  is  not  brought  strongly  to  bear  on 
the  side  of  clean  language  and  pure  speech. 

But  our  modern  youth  has  still  other  handicaps  to  contend 
against  in  addition  to  the  materialistic  spirit  of  the  age  and  the 
temptation  to  careless  and  loose  talk.  In  a  sense  most  of  these 
present  day  dangers  spring  from  materialistic  sources ;  yet  this  is 
not  always  recognized.    Let  me  state  briefly  a  few  of  these,  all  of 
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which  must,  of  necessity,  tend  to  lower  moral  standards.  The  loss 
of  religious  training  from  our  American  homes,  and  to  a  large  de- 
gree the  loss  of  unity  and  singleness  of  aim  in  so  many  of  these 
same  homes.  The  weakening  of  the  marriage  tie  and  the  conse- 
quent lessening  of  respect  for  woman  and  motherhood.  The  de- 
generacy of  the  modern  stage.  The  enormous  increase  of  cheap 
and  popular  magazines,  if  not  openly  vicious,  at  least  catering  to 
and  strengthening  depraved  tastes.  The  prevalence  of  dishonesty 
and  double  standards  of  honor  in  business  and  politics  and  among 
men  of  prominence  and  of  seeming  success.  And  finally,  in  the 
cases  of  so  many,  the  unnatural  and  unhealthful  conditions  of  city 
life  in  tenement,  apartment  house  or  hotel.  Against  such  in- 
fluences, all  of  them  tending  to  pull  standards  to  lower  levels,  our 
boys  and  girls  of  today  must  fight.  And  all  of  these  work  their 
baneful  influence  upon  the  pupils  who  make  up  our  schools.  Surely 
there  never  was  a  time  when  our  schools  more  needed  the  strong, 
inspiring  and  uplifting  influence  of  consecrated  men  and  women 
to  aid  their  pupils  in  the  fierce  struggle  against  influences  so 
subtle  and  so  pronounced. 

From  what  has  just  been  said  you  may  perhaps  infer  that  I  am 
somewhat  pessimistic  as  to  the  quality  of  moral  standards  that  to- 
day prevail  in  our  schools.  But  I  am  not.  I  recognize  the  dangers 
that  beset  us,  and  I  believe  that  they  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized in  public  and  in  private.  But  I  honor  our  boys  and  girls 
and  my  faith  in  them  grows  stronger  as  I  note  how  little,  on  the 
whole,  they  have  yielded  to  these  unwholesome  influences.  Whether 
they  will  continue  to  wage  a  successful  battle  against  such  oddd 
will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  support  that  we  who  guide  the 
schools  furnish  them.  Thanks  to  what  devoted  men  and  women 
have  already  done,  and  what  helpful  outside  agencies  have  con- 
tributed, our  schools  today  are  remarkably  free  from  many  of 
the  conspicuous  and  demoralizing  vices  that  were  formerly  much 
in  evidence.  I  cannot  speak  from  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  but  I  am  confident  that  among  the  boys  with  whom  I 
claim  a  fairly  intimate  acquaintance,  the  standards  of  honor  and 
virtue  and  manliness  are  higher  and  more  highly  cherished  than 
they  were  even  in  my  own  school  days.  Work  is  harder  and  play 
more  wholesome,  and  the  time  and  inclination  for  the  indulgence 
of  vicious  tendencies  are  less  than  they  once  were,     l^o  audience 
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will  give  a  more  attentive  ear  to  an  appeal  to  that  which  is 
manly,  and  noble  and  pure.  Distressing  acts  of  omission  and  com- 
mission frequently  dishearten,  but  constantly  there  come  to  light 
deeds  of  manliness,  of  courage,  and  of  moral  heroism  that  banish 
doubt  and  strengthen  confidence  and  faith. 

As  we  look  towards  the  future  the  problem  seems  to  grow  more 
complicated  and  the  difficulties  more  pronounced.  Yet  I  believe 
the  problem  can  still  be  solved  and  the  difficulties  still  cleared 
away.  But  we  shall  not  succeed  if  we  fail  to  note  and  understand 
the  dangers  that  lie  in  our  pathway  and  the  significance  of  the 
influences  against  which  we  must  contend.  Material  standards 
must  not  be  allowed  to  dominate  the  work  of  our  schools.  Training 
for  practical  efficiency  must  be  kept  within  bounds  and  properly 
related  to  character  and  spiritual  growth.  The  lowering  of  stand- 
ards in  the  home  and  in  business  and  in  public  life  must  be  met 
with  a  more  rigid  insistence  on  higher  standards  among  our  pupils. 
And  finally  we  must  recognize  and  insist  upon  that  definition  of 
education  which  Judge  Phillips  so  aptly  expressed  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years  ago  when  he  said :  "Goodness  without  knowl- 
edge (as  it  concerns  others)  is  weak  and  feeble,  yet  knowledge 
without  goodness  is  dangerous,  and  both  united  form  the  noblest 
character  and  lay  the  surest  foundation  of  usefulness  to  mankind.'' 
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Flavel  S.  Luther,  President  Trinity  College, 

Hartford,  Connecticut. 

|jiiimaiiitaiHimiiiHc|;^  THE  first  place  I  wish  to  make  a  distinction. 
I  _  I  Moral  standards,  of  course,  are  in  a  way  relative; 
I  I  I  that  is  to  say,  they  are  variable,  and  we  form  our 
i  *  I  estimate  of  them  by  comparing  them  with  each 
"  *   other  or  with  an  ideal.    Our  minds  are  very  differ- 

ently affected  as  we  compare  the  moral  standards 
in  college  today  with  those  of  a  generation  or  two 
ago,  or  as  we  compare  them  with  that  which  we 
would  like  to  see  established.  I  affirm  very  positively  that  in 
«very  way  colleges  are  better  places  than  they  ever  were  before. 
This  applies  to  the  work  done  by  the  undergraduates  as  well  as 
to  the  lives  lived  by  the  undergraduates,  and  I  have  reached  the 
conclusion  just  expressed,  bearing  in  mind  how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
college  officer  to  know  more  than  a  fraction  of  what  goes  on  among 
the  students  with  whom  he  lives. 

As  to  the  amount  of  studying,  the  amount  of  really  hard  intel- 
lectual work  that  is  performed  in  the  average  American  college 
iodsLj,  it  is,  I  say,  very  much  greater  in  extent  and  in  thoroughness 
than  it  ever  was  before. 

There  is  nothing  that  fills  me  with  a  feeling  of  such  profound 
lassitude  as  the  kind  of  remark  which  I  have  had  to  listen  to  many 
times,  or  the  kind  of  essay  which  I  have  thoughtlessly  read  from 
"time  to  time,  exalting  the  industry,  capability,  and  devotion  to 
learning  of  the  college  student  of  forty  years  ago.  This  thing 
worries  me  because  I  happen  to  have  been  one  of  those  students. 
To  hear  some  men  of  my  own  generation  talk  you  would  suppose 
that  when  we  were  in  college  we  cared  most  of  all  for  Latin  and 
Oreek  and  studied  those  dead  languages  with  a  zest  and  earnestness 
comparable  to  nothing  smaller  than  the  consecrated  pertinacity  of 
a  bull  pup.  JSText  we  were  devoted  to  mathematics  and  to  those 
studies  which  were  supposed  at  that  time  to  be  scientific.  We  fin- 
ished up  with  with  a  blaze  of  philosophical  enthusiasm  and  re- 
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ceived  our  diplomas  well  qualified  to  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  mental- 
ly mighty.  We  had  become  the  intellectual  mastodons  of  our  gen- 
eration. Who  would  have  supposed  that  there  could  have  been  any 
market  in  those  days  for  Bohn's  translations?  Who  would  have 
supposed  that  students  skinned  and  cribbed  their  mathematical 
examinations  ?  Yet  they  certainly  did.  They  were  lazy,  they 
loafed,  they  cheated,  they  dodged  everything  in  the  curriculum 
that  they  could,  they  got  drunk,  they  filled  up  the  keyholes  of  reci- 
tation rooms  with  plaster  of  Paris,  they  set  fir©  to  neighboring 
property  of  small  value,  they  gambled,  they  committed  every  kind 
of  sin  that  they  knew  about  —  and  they  knew  about  a  great 
many.  They  had  precious  little  learning  when  they  graduated 
and  they  have  forgotten  most  of  that.  It  was  not  thus  with  all  of 
them,  for  there  were  scholars  produced  in  the  old  days,  but  mighty 
few,  a  fact  abundantly  proved  by  the  present  lack  of  any  consid- 
erable number  of  eminent  scholars  and  scientific  investigators  in 
this  country  among  the  middle  aged  or  elderly  men  of  today. 

The  modern  college  student  is  very  resourceful  and  has  a  cun- 
ning and  active  brain,  but  I  can  assure  him  and  all  of  his  kind  that 
he  has  not  succeeded  so  far  in  inventing  one  single  new  sin.  These 
things  were  all  discovered  and  practised  long  ago. 

So  I  repeat  that  it  fills  me  with  a  desire  at  once  to  laugh  and, 
shall  I  say,  exclaim,  when  I  hear  laudation  of  the  ancient  college- 
student  and  the  ancient  college  ways  and  the  ancient  college  cur- 
riculum from  those  who  ought  not  absolutely  to  have  forgotten 
everything  that  happened  when  they  were  twenty  years  of  age. 
They  should  know  very  much  better. 

We  are  doing  better  now.  There  is  a  higher  sense  of  honor 
among  undergraduates,  a  better  standard  of  morals,  a  keener  appe- 
tite for  learning  than  there  ever  was  before.  The  young  men 
who  will  receive  their  diplomas  next  June  know  more  and  can  do 
more  and  are  better  fellows  than  their  fathers  were  at  the  same 
interesting  period  of  development.  So  much  for  the  relative 
standards  of  our  age  as  compared  with  earlier  ones. 

When  we  come  to  measure  up  ourselves  and  our  students  by  the 
stricter  standards  of  ideality  or  by  the  standards  of  that  which 
would  seem  to  be  fairly  within  easy  reach,  the  outlook  is  not  so* 
encouraging  and  our  optimism,  if  we  feel  it,  is  more  difficult  to 
justify.     For  without  assuming  for  a  moment  that  the  attacks- 
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made  by  the  late  Mr.  R.  T.  Crane  of  Chicago  were  in  a  large  way 
reasonable,  I  fancy  that  few  college  officers  read  his  pamphlets 
without  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  there  was  a  good  deal  more 
truth  in  them  than  was  creditable  to  us ;  for  it  is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  college  students  in  considerable  numbers  are  not  leading  de- 
cent lives,  a  fact  which  is  paralleled  and  made  more  endurable  by 
the  further  fact  that  very  large  numbers  of  college  students  are 
living  clean,  healthy,  profitable,  earnest,  studious  lives.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  improvement  is  to  any  considerable  extent  the 
result  of  larger  or  wiser  activity  on  the  part  of  discipline  com- 
mittees and  deans  and  presidents.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  grad- 
ually the  American  people  are  coming  to  understand  that  a  college 
education  is  useful  and  therefore  the  college  education  is  being 
sought  more  and  more  largely  by  men  who  themselves  expect  and 
mean  to  be  of  use  in  the  world;  men  who  find  that  in  preparing 
themselves  for  difficult  and  specific  tasks  they  have  in  the  first 
place  very  little  time  for  wrong  doing,  and  in  the  next  place  that 
the  wrong  doing  will  cripple  them  in  later  years ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  restraining  influence  which  flows  from  a  religious  home.  For 
most  good  students  come  from  religious  homes.  I  do  not  know 
anything  which  can  focus  a  man's  attention  upon  the  influence  of 
heredity  and  early  environment  more  accurately  than  the  life  of  a 
college  officer  extending  over  years  enough  to  bring  him  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  two  successive  generations.  A  man  who  in  u 
small  college  like  my  own,  for  example,  has  before  him  the  sons  of 
his  classmates  and  the  sons  of  former  pupils  in  considerable  num- 
bers, sees  with  astonishing  clearness  some  very  great  truths  in 
human  evolution. 

To  come  to  cases,  I  would  say  that  in  my  experience  it  is  very 
rare  for  a  well  brought  up  boy  to  go  wrong  in  college.  Sons  whose 
fathers  are  absorbed  in  business  and  whose  mothers  are  absorbed 
in  society,  or  near-society,  sons  brought  up  by  unintelligent  nurse- 
girls,  their  education  begun  by  governesses  who  speak  the  French 
language  arid  think  French  thoughts,  sons  sent  to  school  at  enor- 
mous expense  and  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  the  number  of  auto- 
mobiles in  the  garage  is  the  supreme  standard  of  rank  among  hu- 
man beings  —  these  boys  go  wrong  in  large  numbers,  but  they  do 
not  all  go  wrong.  Sons  of  parents  who  are  desirous  that  their 
children  shall  "catch  on"  in  some  social  class  supposed  to  be  a 
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trifle  above  their  own,  and  who  think  that  college  is  a  place  for 
making  friends  who  will  be  useful  in  later  years ;  these  boys  fre- 
quently are  led  off  into  downward  paths.  ITot  all  of  these  fall 
by  the  way,  however.  Young  men  of  weak  wills,  dull  brains,  per- 
verse morally  from  their  youth  up,  are  apt  to  fall  into  vicious 
practices,  or  more  likely,  are  apt  to  continue  in  them  after  they 
come  to  college. 

But  after  we  have  counted  all  these  up  there  still  remains  the 
undergraduate  body,  earnest,  alert,  sometimes  lawless,  apt  to  be 
lazy,  even  as  you  and  I,  idealistic,  thrilling  just  now  to  the  new 
currents  that  are  circulating  in  American  thought,  profoundly 
moved  by  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  their  college  and  to  their  country, 
conceited  over  a  little  knowledge,  ready  at  any  moment  to  decide 
the  profoundest  questions,  amenable  to  good  influences,  in  many 
ways  incomprehensible,  yet  altogether  lovable  —  they  are  the  hope 
of  the  country.  Their  standards  are  largely  self-made  and  are  fre- 
quently difficult  to  account  for,  but  they  have  standards.  Drunk- 
enness and  vice  are  not  considered  the  correct  thing.  A  man  loses 
caste  and  standing  who  is  guilty  of  such  practices.  There  is  a 
point  beyond  which  it  is  wrong  to  fool  the  faculty.  The  standards 
of  honesty  and  of  good  conduct  are  considerably  higher  in  college 
than  out  of  college.  If  we  did  not  maintain  in  our  institutions  a 
standard  higher  than  that  observed  by  the  fathers  of  our  young 
fellows  the  colleges  would  not  be  allowed  to  exist. 

I  have  said  that  these  standards  are  self-made.  The  word  was 
incorrectly  used.  I  should  have  said,  perhaps,  that  these  standards 
are  made  by  the  students  themselves;  for  most  college  officers,  I 
think,  discover  after  a  while  that  whatever  is  to  be  done  among 
the  students  must  be  done  by  the  students,  and  that  self  govern- 
ment is  the  only  kind  of  government  that  is  really  workable.  Of 
course  it  is  possible  and  necessary  to  make  regulations  and  in  a 
way  partially  to  enforce  them,  but  anything  which  results  in  the 
setting  up  and  maintenance  of  standards  comes  from  the  students 
themselves.  Undoubtedly  they  are  stimulated,  helped,  and  guided 
by  their  elders,  but  things  begin  to  move  when  the  students  them- 
selves see  that  they  must  move,  and  the  higher  standards  of  col- 
ege  life  which  I  am  sure  prevail  today  are  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
young  men  themselves. 

Let  us  go  into  details  a  bit.    Take  the  matter  of  honesty  in  ex- 
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aminations.  Speaking  of  New  England  colleges,  it  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  honesty  in  examinations  was  nnthought  of.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  nobody  was  honest,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that 
undergraduates  in  bodies  had  no  standard  whatever.  Anybody 
cheated  that  wished  to  and  a  very  large  proportion  did  wish  to. 
Today  dishonesty  in  examinations  is  rare.  In  many  instances 
the  supervision  and  oversight  is  itself  in  the  hands  of  students 
rather  than  in  those  of  instructors.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
"honor  system.''  May  I  say  that  the  reports  of  undergraduates 
as  to  the  actual  results  of  this  system  are  not  always  in  strict  har- 
mony with  the  reports  of  the  members  of  the  faculty.  In  other 
places  popular  feeling  is  such  that  a  man  does  not  like  to  cheat 
and  will  not  cheat  imless  to  save  his  collegiate  life.  Under  these 
melancholy  conditions,  I  fancy  that  most  college  bodies  will  com- 
miserate the  culprit  as  having  yielded  to  an  inevitable  necessity. 
This  is  wrong,  but  the  situation  is  an  improvement  over  that  of 
earlier  times.  This  change,  in  my  opinion,  this  change  in  stand- 
ards is  due  to  a  keener  moral  sense  among  the  young  men;  and 
only  indirectly,  if  at  all,  to  official  watchfulness. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  from  an  old  examination  song,  current  a 
half -century  since: 

"Oh  tutors,  sleepy  tutors, 
"Lots  of  pony  leaves  — 
"Rolled  up  tight,   out  of  sight, 
"Carried  in  our  sleeves." 

1^0  one  has  heard  this  for  a  long  time.  It  is  out  of  accord  with 
the  modern  spirit. 

The  old  kind  of  student  "blow  out"  is  practically  unheard  of 
now,  or  is  rarely  heard  of;  those  occasions  when  students  got  to- 
gether by  scores  or  hundreds  and  drank  themselves  into  bestial 
intoxication.  Such  a  thing  now  is  in  most  colleges  unthinkable, 
although  there  is  some  intemperance.  And  these  things,  I  say, 
have  been  brought  about  rather  by  the  students  themselves  recog- 
nizing and  leading  the  spirit  of  the  times  than  by  the  effort  strictly 
to  enforce  the  rules  and  regulations.  If  it  can  be  brought  about 
that  every  class  that  we  graduate  carries  into  life,  even  for  a  brief 
period,  a  standard  a  little  bit  higher  than  that  of  the  world  in 
which  they  find  themselves,  and  a  little  bit  higher  than  the  stand- 
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ard  carried  by  classes  earlier  than  themselves,  not  only  will  the 
world  progress,  but  it  will  progress  rapidly  and  the  colleges  will 
be  doing  their  part  in  leadership. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  evils  in  college  life  are  merely  the  re- 
flection of  the  evils  of  American  life,  and  to  say  that  is  to  say 
something  strictly  and  demonstrably  true;  for  lawlessness  is  an 
American  failing  and  our  students  are  often  lawless.  May  I  say 
right  here  that  the  generous  tolerance  of  policemen  for  offenses 
committed  by  college  students  is  more  responsible  than  any  other 
one  influence,  I  think,  for  many  of  the  remaining  excesses  in  col- 
lege disorder,  but  then  the  police  are  too  tolerant  of  many  things, 
though  rarely  of  physical  resistance  to  themselves. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  our  adult  population  is  tainted  b> 
alcoholism  and  worse  poisons.  Their  sons  come  to  college  weak- 
ened in  body  and  mind  by  an  evil  inheritance.  It  is  a  part  of 
American  life  though  not  peculiar  to  America.  Here  again  it  is 
an  external  contagion  that  breeds  moral  disease  in  the  body  col- 
legiate. 

Again  the  public  as  a  whole  is  only  just  beginning  to  have  any 
real  respect  for  book  learning.  Why  should  we  fancy  that  the 
college  boy  should  respect  it?  Yet  he  is  really  beginning  to.  I 
sometimes  wonder  whether  we  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
fact  or  whether  we  have  never  thought  of  the  fact  that  the  educa- 
tion of  people  in  large  numbers  is  a  very  modern  notion.  Com- 
pulsory education  of  the  most  elementary  sort  is  a  very  new  thing. 
I  do  not  know  when  it  began  in  Rhode  Island.  It  began  in  Con- 
necticut after  I  had  been  graduated  from  college.  It  began  in 
England,  I  think,  in  1887.  We  are  now  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
great  experiment  when,  civilized  nations  having  decided  that  their 
citizens  must  have  education,  the  question  which  they  are  discuss- 
ing is  —  How  much  education  and  what  sort  of  education  must 
they  have  ?  That  it  is  best  for  everybody  to  go  to  college  is  even 
now  a  statement  which  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  school  teach- 
ers even,  would  deny.  Yet  we  can  find  people  who  will  defend 
that  doctrine.  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  midst  of  this  hurly 
burly  of  trying  new  experiments  by  untried  methods  for  an  end 
not  clearly  perceived,  there  should  be  confusion,  that  the  evils  and 
wickednesses  of  society  should  permeate  those  regions  which  no 
longer  may  fairly  be  termed  the  "quiet  college  shades."  I  think  we 
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may  be  happy  in  the  fact,  for  it  is  a  fact  as  I  say  it  is,  that  on  the 
whole  the  college  community  has  standards  moral  and  spiritual 
which  are  more  lofty  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that 
with  all  our  evils  and  failures,  numerous  and  lamentable  as  they 
are,  it  is  the  colleges  that  are  particularly  charged  with  the  uplift 
of  the  American  people.  May  Heaven  help  us  to  go  on  further 
and  faster  along  the  road  which  has  witnessed  great  progress  in 
the  last  half-century  and  is  to  witness  vastly  more  in  the  next  half- 
century  that  is  to  come. 


The  Growth  of  Our  Moral  Ideal 

Aethtje  Deekin  Call, 

District  Supeeintendent,  Haktford,  Conn. 

|3iiiiiiiiiiiiDiiimimiic|jj]g  most  interesting  problem  for  man  is  himself. 

Tl  x\mong  his  various  quests  through  life,  the  most 
I  vital  and  fascinating  is  his  quest  for  life.  This  has 
I  been  so  through  all  the  ages.  It  is  the  significance 
behind  the  ancient  Faust  Saga,  behind  the  war  of 
the  Titans  and  Giants,  behind  the  revolt  of  Prome- 
theus, behind  every  social  endeavor,  political,  artis- 
tic, educational,  religious.  Outward-looking  man 
has  been  in  a  constant  state  of  protest  against  his  inward  limita- 
tions. The  inmost  sentiment  of  the  human  heart  has  always  been  a 
question.  Each  sincere  soul  in  all  time  has  striven  anxiously  to 
pierce  the  gloom.  With  Goethe  he  has  asked,  "How  may  I  learn 
what  hold^  the  earth  together  ^in  its  inmost  core?'  How  may  I 
cease  rummaging  in  empty  words?  What  means  my  life ?  What 
in  it  is  really  worth  the  while  ?  Is  there  a  goal  ?  Is  there  an  open 
road  where  I  may  pursue  this  quest  with  some  reasonable  hope  of 
success  V' 

Once  we  aim  to  explain  life  there  is  little  rest.  Humanity  strug- 
gles hard  to  explain  itself.  There  have  been  many  interpretations 
along  the  way,  and  the  way  is  a  long  way.  The  goal  is  but  dimly 
seen.  The  growth  of  the  moral  life  is  a  growth  toward  a  fuller 
appreciation  of  what  it  means  to  live.  This  is  true  of  the  race  and 
of  the  individual.  If  the  recapitulation  theory  has  any  basis  in 
fact,  it  should  be  pertinent  to  the  growth  of  the  moral  life.  At  the 
risk  of  pedantry  let  us  recall  briefly  the  growth  of  the  moral  life 
in  the  race,  that  we  may  see  if,  in  the  large  at  least,  the  individual 
moral  evolution  does  not  repeat  essentially  the  moral  experience  of 
humanity.  For,  in  Eucken's  fine  phrase,  "The  past,  rightly  under- 
stood, is  no  mere  past." 

The  Three  Main  Interpretations  of  the  Moral  Life. 
I.     Pleasure  Interpretation  (Hedonism). 

There  is  first  the  pleasure  ideal.     In  its  purest  form  this  ideal 
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comes  to  us  out  of  the  teachings  of  Socrates  and  Protagoras  in  the 
land  of  sunny  Paganism.  I^ot  that  Socrates  and  Protagoras  were 
pure  Hedonists,  but  Socrates  did  contend  for  a  prudent  measuring 
of  all  our  actions.  He  did  conceive  of  true  wisdom  as  founded  in 
a  foresight,  a  calculation  against  possible  contingencies.  This 
early  led  many  to  the  conclusion  that  pleasure  must  therefore  be 
the  chief  and  only  goal  of  life.  While  Protagoras  went  so  far  as 
to  eliminate  all  necessity  for  calculation  even,  and  upheld  the  some- 
what startling  thesis  that  the  sensation  of  the  moment  is  life's  only 
ultimate  reality.  A  definite  school  of  pleasure  philosophers  sprang 
from  teachings  such  as  these. 

CyKENAICISM. 

This  School,  first  called  the  Cyrenaic  since  it  started  in  Cyrene 
of  Africa,  taught  a  comfortable  doctrine.  For  it  the  ideal  life  con- 
sists of  nothing  but  a  perfect  surrender  to  the  present.  We  only 
live  from  moment  to  moment,  taught  Aristippus  for  example,  let 
us  therefore  live  the  moment  and  be  happy  in  it  at  all  hazards. 
Away  with  pain  and  despair !  Away  even  with  Socrates'  pruden- 
tial concern  over  an  ideal  welfare !  Away  with  the  tears  of  tomor- 
row which  may  never  come!  Away  with  all  your  problematic 
worry  and  fret!  Welcome  each  dying  hour  as  a  sweet  end  in 
itself!    Welcome  today  and  now! 

This  dignifying  of  the  sentient  self,  this  absolute  disregard  for 
the  future  and  perfect  preoccupation  with  the  moment,  this  doc- 
trine that  to  live  is  to  feel  and  that  life's  meaning  is  measured  only 
by  the  intensity  of  its  passion,  is  Cyrenaicism ;  and  Cyrenaicism  is 
the  purest  expression  of  Hedonism. 

This  Cyrenaicism  will  not  down.  It  has  sprung  up  through  all 
history,  often  in  remarkable  fashion,  and  it  still  lives.  As  we  see, 
Aristippus  first  openly  taught  it  over  three  hundred  years  before 
our  Christian  era.  Horace  repeatedly  struck  the  note  nearly  a 
century  before  Christ.  It  was  worked  out  in  various  colors  by 
Omar  Khayyam  in  that  scholarly  but  hopeless  Rubaiyat  rising 
out  of  Persia  eight  centuries  ago.  It  was  sung  to  the  Germans 
by  Heine,  to  England  by  Byron.  It  was  the  cardinal  teaching 
of  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes. 

And  it  is  still  nearer  home.  There  is  many  a  Cyrenaic  in  everv 
school-room.     Itl  is  the  natural  attitude  of  the  child  mind,  and, 
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doubtless,  is  Nature's  device  for  keeping  our  children  healthy  and 
etrong.  It  is  the  first  step  in  the  growth  of  the  moral  life  racewise 
and  individuality.  But  this  naive  and  unthinking  attitude  so 
beautiful  in  the  child,  tends  to  become  through  satiety  if  not 
through  reason  unsatisfying  to  the  rational  adult  Possibly  this  is 
why  so  many  in  the  early  years  of  their  intellectual  life 
have  a  passion  for  the  poetry  of  Byron,  or  of  Heine,  a  regard 
which,  however,  almost  invariably  passes  early  away.  For  one 
who  has  once  realized  that  one  is  a  thinking  being  Cyrenaicisnk 
can  never  be  the  complete  moral  ideal.  For  we  are  more  than  sen- 
tient creatures,  we  are  endowed  with  tendencies  more  or  less  ra- 
tional as  well.  Thinking  man  sees  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  life 
of  pure  sentiency,  that  it  is  most  liable  to  be  wrecked  in  the  whirl- 
pool of  appetite  and  passion.  So  he  reaches  longingly  forward 
therefore  for  some  other  and  more  satisfying  solution  of  the  moral 
ideal.  Hedonism,  he  says,  must  certainly  be  modified  before  it  can 
be  accepted  as  the  highest  expression  of  this  ideal.  And  so  it  has 
been  modified  both  by  the  ancients  and  by  the  moderns. 

Epioueeanism. 

It  was  Epicurus  far  back,  rebelling  against  pain,  who  first  sup- 
plemented Cyrenaicism  with  reason  and  prudence.  He  regarded 
pleasure  as  the  highest  good,  but  "It  is  not,"  said  he,  "the  pleasure 
of  the  moment  but  the  total  pleasure  of  a  complete  life"  that 
should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  the  seeming  heavy  and  "weary 
weight  of  all  this  unintelligible  world." 

There  are  rich  values  in  the  teachings  and  in  the  life  of  the 
noble  Epicurus.  His  letter,  to  be  found  in  the  work  on  Epicurean- 
ism by  Wallace,  reveals  a  great  spirit  struggling  manfully.  Cling- 
ing to  the  principle  that  life  is  for  pleasure  at  all  costs,  and  upon 
this  principle  building  his  epoch-making  creed  of  comfortable 
peace,  of  play,  of  unrestrained  delight,  he  was  far  better  in  every 
way  than  anything  that  ever  came  out  of  his  teachings  in  the  prac- 
tical lives  of  men.  Such  have  been  the  degenerating  effects  of  his 
gospel  that  one  of  the  uncomplimentary  flings  of  our  day  is  to  call 
a  man  an  "epicure."  Epicureanism  is  in  part  the  answer,  but  not 
the  ultimate  answer  to  the  deep  questions  of  life  because  the  logi- 
cal outcome  of  Epicureanism,  like  that  of  Tito  Melema,  is  a  sad 
worthlessness  and  despair. 
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Various  defects  appear  in  these  ancient  ethics:  they  led  inevi- 
tably to  pessimism ;  they  over-emphasized  the  self  to  the  exclusion 
of  any  common  good ;  there  was  little  analysis  of  the  meaning  of 
pleasures,  no  attempt  at  differentiation  of  pleasures  except  on  the 
basis  of  quantity. 

Utllitabianism. 

In  later  times  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  patch  up  the 
pleasure  interpretation.  It  is  still  widely  believed  possible  to  make 
it  suffice  as  a  livable  expression  of  the  moral  ideal.  The 
most  important  example  perhaps  of  one  who  has  attempted  this 
is  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  in  his  "Utilitarianism".  Clinging 
to  pleasure  as  the  highest  purpose  of  existence,  Mill  and 
his  followers  attempted  to  overcome  the  main  defects  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  ancients.  First,  because  of  the  newer  influences  of 
Christianity  and  of  the  evolutionary  doctrines  of  science,  these 
later  writers  felt  justified  in  an  optimistic  attitude  of  mind  over 
against  the  sort  of  pessimism  seen  in  the  species  of  Utilitarianism 
taught  by  Aristippus  and  Epicurus.  Second,  instead  of  the  end 
and  purpose  of  life  being  the  interests  of  one's  self,  as  had  been 
taught  by  the  fathers,  Bentham  gave  a  new  interpretation  to  the 
term  pleasure  and  insisted  that  it  was  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  not  personal  but  general  weal,  not  ego,  but 
(alter,)  altruism,  which  makes  up  the  end  and  goal.  And,  third, 
Mill  launched  an  innovation  all  his  own  and  made  a  distinction 
between  pleasures  on  the  basis  of  quality  in  addition  to  the  old  dis- 
tinction in  quantity,  a  distinction  which  greatly  modified  ethical 
conceptions  of  later  writers. 

Christianity,  evolution,  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number, 
altruism,  so  far  as  they  promote  individual  and  general  pleasure, 
are  the  themes  of  Utilitarianism.  In  other  words.  Mill,  Benthem, 
Paley,  find  the  springs  of  vital  activities  in  the  utilities  only.  The 
basic  principle  of  Utilitarianism,  shorn  of  its  verbiage,  is  that  all 
of  our  activities,  even  altruistic  ones,  spring  from  selfish  consider- 
ations. 

There  are  objections  to  this  position.  Altruism  must  have  neces- 
sarily preceded  the  notion  that  there  is  a  utility  in  being  altruistic. 
It  is  not  true  that  altruistic  activities  always  make  for  the  good  of 
the  individual.     It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  note  that  many 
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heroic  activities  are  utterly  devoid  of  self-calculating  motives.  The 
moral  is  not  always  useful.  Virtue  is  a  matter  of  motives.  Utili- 
tarianism makes  no  satisfactory  provision  for  motives  in  the  sphere 
of  morals.  Utilitarianism  does  not  recognize  as  transcending  in- 
dividual or  general  utilities  either  vicariousness  or  what  Wundt 
calls  the  "social  wilF'. 

In  fine,  Mill,  Bentham,  Paley,  and  their  followers  relate  all  the 
activities  of  life  to  nothing  but  the  utilities.  They  remain,  there- 
fore. Hedonists  to  the  end,  unsatisfying  because  limited.  The 
Utilitarian  solution  of  the  moral  ideal  solves,  but  solves  only  in 
part. 

11.     The  Reason  Interpretation  (Rigorism). 

True,  we  are  creatures  of  feeling,  of  sensibilities,  and  these  must 
be  considered  in  any  attempt  to  fashion  the  moral  ideal.  Hedonism 
does  well  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  there  is  something  beyond.  There 
are  other  voices  speaking  to  us,  notes  of  a  higher  and  truer  pitch. 

We  have  seen  the  rise  of  pure  Hedonism  in  the  teachings  of 
Aristippus  of  Cyrene.  We  have  seen  these  teachings  modified  by 
Epicurus  at  Athens,  and  have  glanced  at  still  later  modifications 
in  the  English  Utilitarians,  Mill,  Paley,  and  Bentham.  I  have 
tried  to  say  by  implication  at  least  that  we  all  pass  through  these 
stages  in  the  growth  of  our  moral  life.  But  Hedonism  has  never 
flourished  in  the  field  alone  and  unchallenged.  It  has  had  many 
lusty  rivals.  These  opponents  of  Hedonism  also  go  back  to  Aris- 
totle and  Plato,  both  of  whom  taught,  for  example,  that  the  highest 
life  is  not  the  life  of  our  sentient  selves  so  much  as  the  life  of 
"Pure  Reason",  which  they  felt  to  be  divine.  Alongside  of  the 
Hedonist's  emblem  "Pleasure  for  Pleasure's  Sake"  they  placed 
"Duty  for  Duty's  Sake."  With  the  vigorous  exposition  of  the  self's 
sentiency  there  has  always  been  this  extreme  opposition  contending 
that  the  moral  ideal  is  not  to  be  found  in  sensibilities  at  all,  but, 
rather,  that  it  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  life  of  pure  reason,  or  at 
least  in  a  life  of  sensibilities  wholly  guided  by  reason.  Such  has 
been  the  vigor  with  which  this  view  has  been  held,  and  such  the 
strenuous  virility  of  its  doctrine,  that  the  cult  has  been  called 
Rigorism  —  the  extreme  opposite  of  Hedonism. 

As  for  Hedonism  so  for  this  Rigorism,  the  many-sided  Socrates 
furnished  a  suggestive  text.    Socrates  had  identified  the  good  with 
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the  rational  life,  the  life  of  insight  and  self-knowledge.  Knowl- 
edge is  virtue,  virtue  is  knowledge:  this  perhaps  was  the  most 
fundamental  teaching  of  Socrates.  Aristotle  and  Plato  both  re- 
peated the  same  thought,  making  the  life  ot  virtue  and  the  life  of 
*'right  reason"  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 

As  Hedonism  expressed  itself  in  tw6  main  directions  —  ancient 
Cyrenaicism  and  Epicureanism,  and  modem  Utilitarianism,  so 
with  Eigorism  we  find  two  streams  of  tendencies.  There  is  first 
an  extreme  type  illustrated  by  the  Cynics,  the  Stoics,  the  Christian 
Ascetics,  and  Kantian  Idealists  or  Transcendentalists.  And 
there  is  a  modified  type  dating  back  to  Heroclitus  of  Ephesus. 
Heroclitus  ranks  with  the  modified  Rigorists  because  of  his 
doctrines  of  "fixed  measures"  and  the  "harmony  of  opposites." 
Plato  taught  also  a  modified  Rigorism  by  his  faith  in  a  harmony 
of  appetite  and  spirit  with  reason.  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the 
"Mean"  is  a  form  of  modified  Rigorism.  Butler's  theory  of  con- 
science preached  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  is  a  more  modern  expression  of  modified  Rigorism.  But  for 
our  purposes  let  us  examine  especially  the  position  of  the  extreme 
•Rigorists. 

Extreme  Rigorists. 
The  Cynics. 

Man  is  indeed  a  sentient  creature  with  a  decided  tendency  to 
over-emphasize  his  sensibilities.  But,  furthermore,  man  is,  as  has 
been  said,  a  rational  being  as  well.  Rigorism  does  well  in  insist- 
ing upon  this.  But  Antisthenes,  pupil  of  Socrates  and  father  of 
the  Cynics,  insisted  that  pleasure  is  an  evil  when  sought  for  its  own 
sake.  Teachings  such  as  this,  led  to  an  ostentatious  contempt  for 
pleasure  which  the  world  has  never  taken  seriously.  Diogenes,  for 
instance,  the  arch  Cynic  and  pupil  of  Antisthenes,  is  a  by-word,  an 
object  of  ridicule  even  in  Greek  thought  and  literature.  The  most 
extreme  expression  of  the  rigoristic  view  of  the  moral  life  is 
Cynicism,  but  its  haughty  contempt  for  the  sentient  facts  of  lifo 
and  for  the  law  of  conformity  has  never  been  generally  accepted. 

The  Stoics. 
Zeno's  school  of  the  Stoics  (300  B.  C.)  ruled  Diogenes  and  his 
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tub  out  of  court  by  substituting  conformity  in  the  place  of  non- 
conformity to  custom,  and  by  inserting  a  doctrine  of  perfect  eman- 
cipation from  any  political  state  to  a  universal  kingdom  or  spirit- 
ual state  embracing  the  world.  The  Stoic  conception  was  the  high- 
est and  most  influential  conception  of  the  ancients.  Their  pre- 
cept was,  "Live  according  to  IsTature."  They  conceived  Nature  to 
be  a  living  soul,  the  highest  expression  of  which  was  man  and  the 
gods.  Stern  Rigorists  these  Stoics,  and  mightily  splendid  withal. 
Let  nothing  disturb  your  repose  of  mind,  argued  they,  or  your 
self-control.  Do  not  think  of  living  happily  or  even  of  living  at 
all,  but  place  your  emphasis  upon  wisdom,  upon  a  perfect  sur- 
render to  universal  law,  upon  virtue — the  highest  of  pleasures,  upon 
conscience  —  the  measure  of  all  right  action,  upon  charity — - 
which  is  a  duty,  upon  a  perfect  freedom  from  grief  or  anxiety, 
upon  serenity,  tranquility,  happiness,  poise,  contentment,  upon 
right-mindedness  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Be  calm  in 
all  things,  in  pain,  in  peril,  in  any  misfortune  whatsoever,  above  all 
things  be  calm ! 

Epictitus,  magnificent  Stoic !  When  punished  by  his  master,  he 
said :  "If  you  do  not  look  out  you  will  break  my  leg."  Then,  upon 
receiving  a  still  heavier  blow  which  did  break  the  bone,  he  added 
without  changing  his  voice  in  the  least,  "There!  I  told  you  you 
would  break  it."  Listen  also  to  this  from  Epictitus :  "Everything 
has  two  handles,  one  by  which  it  may  be  borne,  another  by  which 
it  cannot.  If  your  brother  acts  unjustly,  do  not  lay  hold  of  the 
affair  by  the  handle  of  his  injustice,  for  by  that  it  cannot  be  borne ; 
but  rather  by  the  opposite,  —  that  he  is  your  brother ;  that  he  was 
brought  up  with  you ;  and  thus  you  will  lay  hold  on  it  as  it  is  to 
be  borne."  Marcus  Aurelius  was  another  splendid  Stoic  whose 
"Meditations"  should  be  on  the  table  where  one  keeps  one's  Bible. 
And  there  was  Seneca. 

Stoicism  has  been  properly  called  the  .greatest  school  of  morals 
produced  by  the  pagan  world.  Although  it  had  little  to  say  about 
immortality,  it  became  a  veritable  religion.  It  was  an  active  creed 
for  six  centuries.  But  there  is  an  indescribable  gloom  about  this 
Stoicism  after  all,  as  there  must  be  about  every  philosophy  that 
leaves  pleasure  and  emotion  wholly  out  of  account 
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Ascetics. 

Rigorism  reached  solemn  and  pathetic  grandeur  in  the  Asceti- 
cism of  the  earlier  centuries.  The  abandonment  of  family  ties 
and  all  of  the  so-called  blessings  of  civilization,  and  for  what  ?  It 
was  not  for  intense  pleasures  but  for  intense  pains,  the  hermit's 
cell,  dens  in  the  desert,  for  rags,  for  starvation,  for  vigils  and 
castigations  and  untold  physical  miseries.  We  have  an  almost 
loathsome  vision  of  Rigorism  in  Simeon  Stylites,  who  for  thirty 
years  dwelt  on  his  pillar  near  Antioch,  bidding  his-  attendant  re- 
place the  worms  which  fed  on  his  flesh,  and  as  they  fell  from  the 
sores  of  his  body,  saying  to  the  worms  "Eat  what  God  has  given 
you." 

Rigorism  comes  also  with  well  nigh  hyper-intensity  of  light  to 
the  fair  Buddha  as  he  sat  under  the  tree  watching  through  the 
night — 

"man 
With  senses  naked  to  the  sensible 
A  helpless  mirror  of  all  shows  which  pass 
Across  the  heart ;  and  so  Vedana  grows  — 
'Sense-life'  —  false  in  its  gladness,  fell  in  sadness, 
But  sad  or  glad,  the  Mother  of  Desire, 
Trishna,  that  thirst  which  makes  the  living  drink 
Deeper  and  deeper  of  the  false  salt  waves 
Whereon  they  float,  pleasures,  ambitions,  wealth, 
Praise,  fame,  or  domination,  conquest,  love ; 
Rich  meats  and  robes,  and  fair  abodes,  and  pride 
Of  ancient  lines,  and  lust  of  days,  and  strife 
To  live,  and  sins  that  flow  from  strife,  some  sweet, 
Some  bitter.    Thus  life's  thirst  quenches  itself 
With  draughts  which  double  thirst,  but  who  is  wise 
Tears  from  his  soul  this  Trishna         *         *         * 
********  ' 

And  so  constraining  passions  that  they  die 
Famished  ****** 

Until  —  greater  than  kings,  than  gods  more  glad ! — 
The  aching  craze  to  live  ends,  and  life  glides — 
Lifeless  —  to  nameless  quiet,  nameless  joy. 
Blessed  Nirvana  —  sinless,  stirless  rest — 
That  change  which  never  changes." 
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Nietzsche  and  Tolstoi. 

An  exhilarating  and  magnificent  Rigorism  breathes  again  with 
tonic  breath  from  the  teachings  of  the  German  Nietzsche  and  the 
Slav  Tolstoi,  Stoic  and  Ascetic  respectively ! 

In  Nietzsche's  "Thus  Spake  Zarathustra"  —  a  book  which  has 
been  compared  with  Pilgrim's  Progress  and  with  Pier's  Plough- 
man —  Zarathustra  is  represented  to  us  as  living  apart  with  an 
eagle  —  always  symbolic  of  pride,  and  a  serpent  —  always 
symbolic  of  wisdom,  the  ideal  type  of  the  man  that  is  to  be,  man 
with  no  relations  to  humanity  save  a  rather  loose  regard  for  his 
disciples.  It  is  this  impersonation  of  authority  who  condemns 
with  startling  invective  everything  modern  as  altogether  bad.  It 
is  from  this  incarnation  of  the  man  yet  to  be,  this  "Ubermensch" 
—  Beyond-man  —  that  Nietzsche  learns  a  new  Rigorism,  a 
Rigorism  which  finds  the  ethical  ideal  in  the  worship  of  this  very 
Beyong-man,  this  Zarathustra  stalwart  and  beautiful,  man  with 
all  the  Titan  graces  of  the  ancient  Greek,  of  Odin,  of  Napoleon,, 
this  man  that  is  yet  to  be. 

Listen  to  Nietzsche's  idea  of  freedom  which  means  to  him : — 

'^The  will  to  be  responsible  for  one's  self;  to  keep  the  distance 
which  separates  one  from  another;  to  become  more  indifferent  to 
hardship,  severity,  privation,  and  even  to  life ;  to  be  ready  to  sacri- 
fice men  for  one's  cause,  one's  self  not  excepted  *  *  * 
The  man  who  has  become  free,  how  much  more  the  spirit  which  has 
become  free,  treads  under  foot  the  contemptible  species  of  well- 
being  dreamt  of  by  shop-keepers.  Christians,  cows,  women.  Eng- 
lishmen, and  all  other  democrats.     The  free  man  is  a  warrior." 

For  Nietzsche  man  is  a  bridge,  not  a  goal ;  a  means  to  a  nobler 
race  yet  to  be. 

"I  teach  you  the  Beyond-man.  Man  is  something  to  be  sur- 
passed. What  have  you  done  to  surpass  him  ?  All  things  hitherto 
have  created  something  beyond  themselves ;  and  are  ye  going  to  be 
the  ebb  of  this  great  tide,  and  rather  revert  to  the  animal  than  sur- 
pass man  ?  What  with  the  man  is  the  ape  ?  A  joke  and  a  sore 
shame.  Man  shall  be  the  same  for  Beyond-man,  a  joke  and  a  sore 
shame." 

Nietzsche  believes  further  that  the  weak  must  perish  and  that 
they  should  be  helped  to  do  so ;  that  indeed  sympathy  for  the  weak 
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is  a  crime ;  that  Christianity  is  the  "most  subterranean  conspiracy 
that  ever  has  existed,  —  against  healthiness,  beauty,  well-consti- 
tutedness,  courage,  intellect,  benevolence  of  soul,  against  life  it- 
self." Nietzsche  battles  hard  for  rational  strength,  beauty,  and 
vigor,  a  Rigorism  indeed ! 

And  Tolstoi,  how  different  and  yet  in  some  respects  how  like! 
Tolstoi,  artistic,  keen,  richly  emotional,  restless  over  the  seeming 
rational  and  sentient  dualism  of  this  life,  soldier,  adventurer  in 
youth,  universally  admired  genius,  finally  in  despair  over  it  all  and 
seeing  in  his  life  nothing  but  the  indulgence  of  his  passions,  a  thing 
wholly  without  meaning,  himself  a  parasite  living  upon  the  toil, 
blood,  and  sweat  of  a  multitude  seemingly  happier  than  he ;  Tolstoi 
forsaking  the  glamour  of  court  life,  and  influenced  by  the  philoso- 
phy of  Schopenhaur,  growing  to  feel  that  he  must  live  the  truth  as 
he  saw  the  truth,  that  he  must  renounce  all  self-glorification  for 
that  heavy  labor  which  only  brings  unrepining  content;  Tolstoi, 
marrying  himself  consistently  to  toil,  poverty,  non-resistance  to 
evil  and  a  universal  sympathy  and  love,  a  life  of  rational  consis- 
ency  perfectly  willing  to  go  forward  and  quite  prepared  to  die  be- 
lieving that  only  that  love  is  true  love  which  knows  no  limit  to 
sacrifice  even  unto  death. 

A  magnificent  Rigorism !  Quite  the  opposite  of  Nietzsche,  but 
in  some  respects  quite  like.  Both  see  in  the  tendencies  of  the  times 
nothing  but  hopeless  chaos.  True,  Tolstoi  with  his  gospel  of  love 
and  sympathy  preaches  self -negation ;  while  Nietzsche,  with  all  his 
pride  and  contempt,  stands  for  absolute  self-assertion.  Yet,  l)oth 
quite  ignore  the  claims  of  the  sentient  self,  and  therefore  are 
Rigorists.  Both  are  pure  anarchists  in  the  proper  sense  of  that 
misunderstood  word.  Both  are  splendid  in  their  genius  and  insight* 
They  are  at  once  the  antithesis  and  the  complement  of  each  other. 
They  are  both  decidedly  stimulating,  representing  as  they  do  such 
extreme  wings  of  thought  in  the  camp  of  the  Rigorists.  But  their 
teachings  reach  little  beyond  Stoicism  and  Asceticism.  Hence  they 
leave  the  world  still  questioning  for  a  higher  and  a  better  interpre- 
tation of  what  it  means  to  live. 

Idealism  or  Transcendentalism. 

The  most  pronounced  expression  of  modern  extreme  Rigorism 
is  perhaps  so-called  Idealism  or  Transcendentalism.       This  was 
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born  out  of  the  teachings  of  Kant  in  Germany.  Kant  explained 
the  possibility  of  an  a  priori  knowledge,  related  all  reality  to 
thought,  and  asserted  the  dependence  of  iJie  world  upon  the  activity 
of  pure  reason.  His  great  work  was  his  elaboration  of  his  great 
trinity  of  notions  —  good  will,  freedom,  and  practical  reason. 
While  these  are  far  advances  over  previous  explanations,  they  gave 
rise  to  much  intuitive,  speculative,  and  hypersensuous  nonsense. 
With  all  their  emphasis  upon  duty,  they  do  not  adequately  define 
duty.  They  sometimes  aggravate  us  with  their  satisfaction  with 
the  stars,  with  their  high  heavenly  conversations,  with  their  mys- 
tic dualism  between  the  sacred  and  secular,  between  the  finite  and 
infinite,  between  the  body  and  spirit. 

Yet  Kant's  influence  lit  the  fires  of  that  intellectual  freedom 
which  ignited  all  Europe,  spread  to  America,  expressed  itself  in 
Emerson's 

"The  foregoing  generations  beheld  God  and  nature  face  to  face ; 
we  through  their  eyes.  Why  should  not  we  also  enjoy  an  original 
relation  to  the  universe  ?  Why  should  not  we  have  a  poetry  and 
philosophy  of  insight  and  not  of  tradition,  and  a  religion  by  reve- 
lation to  us,  and  not  the  history  of  theirs  ?"  The  Transcendentalists 
are  a  high  type  of  Rigorist,  active  in  our  modem  thought. 

But  the  Cynicism  of  every  Diogenes,  the  Stoicism  of  every 
Epictitufl,  Aurelius,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  the  Asceticism  of  the 
Tolstoys,  and  the  vision  of  the  Transcendentalists  as  ordinarily 
understood,  and  even  these  in  all  possible  combinations  leave  the 
greatest  question  unanswered  for  many. 

Hedonism  and  Rigoeism  Compabed. 

Hedonism  tends  constantly  to  overemphasize  realism,  material- 
ism, sensibility,  the  flesh,  the  ethical  "me" ;  while  Rigorism  ever 
tends  to  dwell  overmuch  on  idealism,  supematuralism,  reason, 
spirit,  the  ethical  "I".  The  one  consists  of  many  unrelated  partic- 
ulars without  much  system,  the  other  of  an  elaborate  system  with- 
out many  particulars  to  systematize.  The  one  is  perceptual,  the 
other  is  conceptual.  But  both  are  quite  in  error  since  each  leaves  the 
other  out.  It  is  not  that  there  is  no  truth  in  each.  All  the  truth  we 
€ver  get  comes  from  one  or  the  other  of  these,  or  both.  The  conclu- 
sion is,  rather,  that  Hedonism  and  Rigorism  both  fail  because  of 
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the  limitations  in  each  taken  by  itself.  The  seeming  dualism  is  but 
seeming  after  all. 

There  is  a  stern  Stoic  and  a  Bachanalian  Cyrenaic  in  most  of  us. 
There  is  in  every  community,  in  every  schoolroom,  a  spontaneous, 
passionate,  impulsive,  sensuous,  cavalier,  luxurious,  warm-blooded, 
fleshly,  realistic  type  of  Hedonist  along  side  a  calculating,  rather 
cold,  prudential,  intellectual,  spiritual.  Puritanic,  idealistic  sort  of 
Eigorist.  Indeed,  you  and  I  may  be  the  one  on  Monday  and  the 
other  on  Tuesday. 
Ill,     The  Dynamic  Proportion  interpretation  (Eudaemonism) . 

So  man  has  always  felt  that  he  must  look  further  for  the  better 
solution  of  the  ideal  moral  life.  Kecognizing  the  merits  in  hedon- 
istic gratification  of  self  on  the  one  side,  and  in  the  self-denial  of 
Rigorism  on  the  other,  it  has  long  been  felt  that  each  is  inadequate 
and  unsatisfying.  For,  after  all,  there  is  indeed  a  total  self,  a 
unity  in  life,  a  rational  sentiency  which  is  more  than  a  life  of 
either  feeling  or  reason,  —  a  self-realization  rather  which  means 
the  realization  of  the  rational  sentient  total  life.  This  third  method 
of  solution  has  had  many  names.  We  may  agree  with  Professor 
Seth  and  the  others  who  call  it  Eudaemonism.  There  ought  to  be 
a  better  and  more  descriptive  name. 

Surely  reason  must  not  reject  the  demands  of  the  animal  in 
man,  but,  recognizing  the  existence  of  it,  may  reason  not  aim  rather 
to  purify,  yea  to  spiritualize  it  if  possible,  and  to  adapt  it  to  a  life 
which  shall  be  neither  bestial  on  the  one  hand  nor  ascetic  on  the 
other,  but  perfectly  human  ? 

Much  nastiness  and  vulgarity  comes  from  the  vicious  teaching 
that  all  passions  and  appetites  of  the  flesh  are  ignoble,  and  at  all 
hazards  to  be  exterminated  and  despised.  Appetites  often  do  in- 
deed prove  fatal,  bitterly  fatal,  dragging  their  victims  downward 
to  the  grave ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  these  appetites  are  vicious 
in  themselves.  The  evil  is  in  excess  and  abuse  of  what  may  be 
really  divine.    Nietzsche  says  of  appetites : 

"To  annihilate  passions  and  desires  merely  in  order  to  obviate 
their  folly  and  its  unpleasant  results  appears  to  us  at  present  to  be 
simply  an  acute  form  of  folly.  We  no  longer  admire  the  dentist 
who  pulls  out  teeth  that  they  may  not  ache.  *  *  *  To  at- 
tack passions  at  the  root  means  to  attack  life  itself  at  the  root." 

We  are  well  aware  how  delicate  this  task  of  bringing  young  peo- 
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pie  through  this  conception  up  to  the  sacred  deification  or  spiritual- 
ization  of  desire ;  but  we  are  equally  aware  that  that  is  what  must 
be  done  else  all  our  teaching  will  be  nerveless,  untrue,  worthless, 
and  harmful. 

Happiness,  by  which  we  mean  more  than  the  sum  of  our  pleas- 
ures; happiness  which  is  permanent  and  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion; happiness  which  is  measured  by  the  use  we  make  of  body 
and  spirit;  happiness  which  is  the  harmony  of  the  rational  and 
sentient  self,  comes  very  near  to  this  Eudaemonistic  or  dynamic 
solution  of  the  moral  ideal.  As  some  one  has  planted  along  the 
highways  of  thought,  it  is — 

"itTot  in  a  life  dominated  solely  by  the  feeling  of  sympathy 
which  rejects  all  pleasurable  activity  and  oifers  to  others  what  it 
refuses  to  itself,  still  less  in  a  life  of  cold  and  loveless  egotism  and 
scornful  pride ;  not  in  self-assertion  alone  nor  in  self -negation  is  the 
truly  moral  life.  The  true  good  of  man  —  the  principle  and  goal 
of  ethics,  transcending  the  antithesis  of  altruism  and  egoism  —  is 
a  Common  Good  realized  in  a  society  so  organized  as  to  give  effect 
to  the  equal  rights  of  all  its  members,  which  belong  to  them  in 
virtue  of  their  common  humanity,  whilst  affording  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  the  faculties  with  which  men  are  so  un- 
equally endowed  and  giving  scope  for  their  exercise  in  the  service 
of  the  whole." 

This  is  the  message  of  Eudaemonism  taught  in  the  best  of  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Hegel,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  by  Bergson,  among  the 
philosophers.  This  is  the  lesson  Goethe's  unhappy  Faust  learned 
through  the  tragedy  of  much  misery.  This  is  the  burden  of  the 
theme  in  Wagner's  Tannhauser,  in  the  character  of  the  beastly 
Caliban  in  Shakespeare's  Tempest.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  Old 
Age  as  it  reckons  up  the  gains  and  losses  of  life  in  Browning's  Rab- 
bi Ben  Ezra.  This  is  the  truth  which  w^e  must  know  and  live  if 
we  would  see  God. 

But  as  Kant  insisted  long  ago,  the  methods  of  duty  arise  from 
no  innate  power  of  apprehending  them.  Virtue  is  no  gift  but  an 
acquisition.  The  moral  life  is  not  an  inheritance.  Righteousness 
is  a  lesson  to  be  learned. 

True,  the  moral  ideal  springs  not  from  the  Hedonistic  life  alone, 
nor  from  the  Rigorism  of  reason  alone;  but  from  the  synthetic 
harmony  of  these,  from  the  Eudaemonistic  vision  of  the  duties 
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which  we  owe  to  flesh  and  to  spirit.  But  what  these  precise  duties 
are  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a  morally  scientific,  constant,  and 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  whole  problem  of  duty  itself.  The 
Eudaemonistic  interpretation  includes  the  supreme  duty  to  study 
duty.  Is  not  tl^e  very  goal  of  the  moral  life  this  pursuit  of  duty, 
this  performance  of  all  duties  including  the  duty  to  study  duty  ? 
Surely  the  moral  life  is  not  so  much  a  bequest  as  a  conquest.  It  is  a 
dynamic  proportion.  The  goal  is  the  very  process  itself.  This  thesis 
is  the  melting  pot  of  the  philosophies,  and  the  great  fact  in  the 
growth  of  the  moral  ideal.    It  is — 

^'ISTot  of  the  sunlight, 
!N'ot  of  the  moonlight, 
^ot  of  the  starlight  1 
O  young  mariner, 
Down  to  the  haven 
Call  your  companions. 
Launch  your  vessel. 
And  crowd  your  canvas. 
And,  ere  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin. 
After  it,  follow  it. 
Follow  the  Gleam!" 

Conclusion. 

It  may  be  true,  as  Bergson  says,  that  ^'Deduction  succeeds  in 
things  moral  only  metaphorically,"  but  I  venture  the  conclusion 
that  humanity  seems  to  reveal  a  gradual  ethical  advance,  and 
the  conviction  that  there  are  enough  persons  evolving 
through  the  stock  experiences  of  the  race  to  give  us  a  hope  in  a 
further  growth  of  the  moral  life  among  men. 

Note :  Teachers  wishing  to  pursue  the  analysis  of  the  subject  further 
are  referred  to  the  following  as  a  few  suggestive  helps  worth  owning: 

A  Study  of  Ethical  Principals   Seth 

Utilitarianism, Mill 

Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  Book  IV,   Eomt 

From  Epicurus  to  Christ,    Hyde 

Creative    Evolution,    Bergson 

Any  standard  history  of  philosophy  such  as  Erdmann's, 
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Stephen  S.  Colvin, 

Peofessok  of  Psychology,  Univeesity  of  Illinois. 

gumitmHiDHimiHnit^  Q j^  ^j^g  purposes  of  this  discussion  most  teachers  in 
I  w^  I  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  might  con- 
I  1^  I  veniently  be  divided  into  two  classes,  —  those  wha 
I  I   like  to  mark  and  those  who  do  not.    In  the  former 

$3iMiiiiiuiaHiiiuiiiiic$  <^l^ss  belong  those  who  wish  to  see  everything  in 
^'black  and  white'',  who  feel  when  they  have 
s  reduced  anything  to  written  form  that  it  has  a  real- 
*  ity  that  it  could  not  otherwise  possess.  They  are 
the  friends  of  rigorous  method,  of  painstaking  drill  and  of  many 
other  things  that  show  that  they  lack  imagination,  a  genuine  en- 
thusiasm and  a  delicate  sympathy.  At  least  that  is  what  their  op- 
ponents, the  teachers  that  hate  marks,  and  use  them  only  because 
they  are  forced  to,  often  feel  and  sometimes  say.  The  mark-hater& 
consider  themselves  the  true  bearers  of  the  touch  of  learning ;  they 
are  the  inspired  ones  to  whom  it  is  given  to  see  the  promised  land 
from  the  mountain  tops ;  they  need  not  the  letter  for  they  have  the 
spirit  and  this  cannot  be  reduced  to  definite  form;  it  can  be  felt 
and  in  a  sense  comprehended,  but  never  stated  in  exact  terms,  nor 
expressed  in  measurable  ways. 

In  the  revolt  against  the  barren  formulism  that  characterized  a 
part  of  the  education  of  a  generation  ago,  the  teacher  who  hates 
marks  and  who  says  so,  has  generally  gained  a  sympa- 
thetic ear.  It  is  so  easy  to  appeal  to  the  spirit ;  to  declare  that  in- 
spiration and  insight  are  the  great  things  and  to  denounce  all  who 
hold  to  rigorous  methods  and  old  fashioned  customs.  Indeed  it  is 
a  wonder  that  the  iriuch  despised  practice  of  marking  has  survived 
the  attack  that  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it  from  various  quar- 
ters. It  has  had  many  critics,  and  few  defenders,  and  these  latter 
have  for  the  most  part  been  apologists  rather  than  whole-souled 
advocates.  That  marks  have  not  been  abandoned  long  ago  and 
thrown  into  the  educational  junk  heap  is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that 
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they  have  a  value  that  is  felt  rather  than  clearly  recognized.  The 
obvious  defects  are  so  many  and  the  resulting  evils  so  easy 
to  point  out  that  the  case  against  the  "marking  system"  seems  to 
be  a  good  one.  In  reality  there  has  never  been  a  marking 
system,  but  rather  a  marking  practice  that  has  never  been  syste- 
matic, because  the  reasons  for  marking  have  never  been  intelligent- 
ly comprehended  nor  consistently  administered.  Indeed  most  of 
the  valid  criticisms  that  have  been  brought  against  the  so-called 
"marking-system"  have'  weight  largely,  if  not  solely,  because 
this  system  was  unsystematic.  It  had  grown  up  by  chance  rather 
than  because  of  any  foresight  on  the  part  of  those  who  devised  it, 
or  who  administer  it. 

However,  in  recent  years  a  new  spirit  has  come  to  prevail  in  the 
educational  world.  Men  of  scientific  ideals  and  scientific  training 
have  been  more  and  more  attracted  to  this  most  important  field  of 
human  endeavor  and  the  educational  experimentalist  has  appeared. 
!Now,  one  of  the  most  important  problems  that  the  new  experi- 
mental education  is  today  attacking  is  that  of  systematic  marking, 
or  stated  in  more  general  terms,  of  educational  measurements.  If 
education  is  to  be  in  any  sense  a  science,  we  must  be  able  to  meas- 
ure its  results.  This  is  what  the  educational  experimentalist  is 
telling  us,  and  this  is  what  the  plain  man,  the  man  who  has  no 
theory,  but  who  is  responsible  for  the  public  schools  as  a  tax-payer 
and  a  patron,  is  demanding  in  no  uncertain  terms.  The  school  sys- 
tem must  be  efficient,  and  how  can  we  know  that  it  is,  unless  we 
have  standards  to  measure  such  efiiciency  ?  The  importance  which 
this  question  has  assumed  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  our  public  system  of  education  is 
shovni  by  the  prominent  place  that  the  question  of  securing  stand- 
ards to  measure  educational  practices  was  given  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  Superintendents  in  St.  Louis.  While  we  find  those  who  will 
say  that  education  is  a  spiritual  thing  and  that  things  of  the  spirit 
cannot  be  directly  and  immediately  measured,  there  is  an  ever- 
growing opinion  that  educational  results  can  and  must  be  evaluated 
and  today  there  are  a  creditable  number  of  capable  investigators 
working  in  this  field.  They  have  already  accomplished  something 
and  the  future  seems  to  be  full  of  hope.  "When  the  educational 
experimentalist  has  solved  the  wider  problem  of  a  general  scheme 
of  educational  measurements  he  will  have  solved  the  narrower  one 
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of  a  systematic  method  of  keeping  school  records  and  he  will  have 
devised  a  marking  system. 

When  this  is  done  two  results  of  great  moment  to  education  will 
have  been  accomplished.  In  the  first  place  we  shall  have  a  valid 
means  for  the  scientific  measurement  of  ability  and  scholarly  at- 
tainment, to  be  utilized  by  the  investigator  and  theorist  in  the  field 
of  education,  and  in  the  second  place  we  shall  have  a  means  by 
which  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  can  measure  progress  in  the  school 
in  a  vital  and  not  a  superficial  and  conventional  way.  It  is  to  the 
latter  aspect  of  this  question,  and  particularly  to  the  value  of  mark- 
ing for  the  pupils,  that  this  present  paper  addresses  itself. 

Up  to  the  present  time  pupils  have  been  marked  largely  if  not 
solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  teacher  and  principal.  There 
must  be  some  standard  for  grading  and  promoting,  hence  the  ne- 
cessity for  marks.  Even  those  who  would  hold  that  the  effect  of 
marks  is  bad  for  the  pupils,  consider  marks  necessary  from  the 
standpoint  of  proper  school  administration.  What  I  wish  to  urge, 
however,  is  that  a  marking  system  finds  one  of  its  chief  values  in 
its  effect  on  the  pupils ;  a  good  marking  system  is  of  distinct  advan- 
tage from  this  point  of  view,  and  even  a  bad  one  is  better  than 
none  at  all. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  a  marking  system,  we  may  first  dis- 
cuss the  objections  that  have  been  raised  to  it  by  those  who  con- 
eider  marks  in  any  form  as  undesirable  for  the  pupil.  It  makes 
no  difference  to  such  objectors  whether  the  method  of  marking  is 
good  or  bad.  Marking  as  such  is  bad,  therefore  no  method  is  satis- 
factory. Indeed  an  effective  marking  system  may  be  worse  than 
an  inferior  one  from  this  point  of  view.  The  injury  may  actually 
be  less  when  the  method  of  marking  is  crude  and  undeveloped.  It 
is  urged  in  the  first  place  that  assigning  marks  is  an  evil,  because 
pupils  in  studying  for  marks  enter  into  a  spirit  of  competition  that 
is  in  itself  a  serious  matter.  I  remember  some  years  ago  at  a  meet- 
ing of  an  educational  club  it  was  seriously  maintained  by  one  of 
the  speakers,  a  man  of  ability  and  prominence,  that  it  is  this 
spirit  of  competition  that  fills  our  prisons,  and  thus  the  implication 
remained  that  marks  are  in  a  measure  responsible  for  crime,  and 
that  in  marking  our  pupils  we  are  possibly  opening  up  to  them  the 
way  to  destruction.  Sueh  a  point  of  view  is  so  radical  that  it  car- 
ries with  it  its  own  refutation.     Competition  is  not  bad  in  itself ; 
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it  may  become  an  evil,  like  everything  under  the  sun  when  carried 
to  an  extreme.  If  excessive  and  undue  competition  fills  our  pris- 
ons, the  lack  of  the  competitive  spirit  fills  our  almshouses.  It  is 
quite  impossible  that  such  a  fundamental  instinct  as  competition 
is  in  itself  evil.  If  it  had  been  it  could  not  have  evolved  to  its 
present  importance  in  the  race.  In  certain  instances  it  may  work 
out  in  harmful  consequences.  It  would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  it 
did  not ;  everything  fundamentally  valuable  does.  We  cannot  con- 
sider individual  instances,  but  the  whole  scheme  of  educational 
progress. 

Competition  among  human  beings  does  not  necessarily  nor  gen- 
erally mean  a  bitter  hand  to  hand  struggle  for  existence  in  which 
the  weak  are  ruthlessly  pushed  aside  and  left  to  perish.  It  rather 
means  a  more  or  less  conscious  attempt  of  the  individual  to  achieve 
certain  ends  that  have  been  set  up  as  social  ideals.  Of  course  it 
is  true  that  in  the  striving  for  this  end  some  will  outstrip  others  in 
the  race;  some  will  arrive  at  the  goal,  or  at  least  get  reasonably 
near  it,  while  others  will  be  left  far  behind.  However,  the  empha- 
sis is  not  on  getting  the  best  of  somebody  else,  but  on  the  attain- 
ment of  the  goal.  It  is  this  socializing  of  the  competitive  instinct 
that  has  taken  away  from  it  its  brutal  character  and  has  made  it 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  humanizing  forces.  In  the  form  of  the 
social  ideal,  it  assures  a  progress  that  would  be  impossible  without 
it.  It  is  a  .question  merely  of  having  definite  and  well-recognized 
standards.  I^ow,  for  the  majority  of  pupils  a  mark  is  just  such  a 
standard.  It  is  an  objectified  social  ideal,  one  that  the  child  can 
comprehend.  In  striving  to  attain  this  standard  he  is  usually  think- 
ing of  the  standard,  not  of  surpassing  someone  else.  Such  an  atti- 
tude is  entirely  as  it  should  be.  It  would  be  unwise  to  have  it  other- 
wise. 

How  strong  this  tendency  is  in  most  normal  pupils  is  quite  gen- 
erally recognized.  It  often  works  when  all  other  methods  of  stim- 
ulating the  pupil  fail.  The  desire  to  be  like  the  rest,  to  stand  in 
with  the  "crowd",  is  something  that  manifests  itself  early  in  life 
and  remains  until  the  end.  It  assures  social  stability  more  than 
anything  else.  It  is  difiicult  for  younger  pupils  to  understand  the 
value  of  school  work  unless  they  can  in  some  way  reduce  it  to 
marks.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  may  cite  an  instance  that  came 
to  my  attention  some  years  ago.    I  was  attempting  to  carry  out  a 
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lengthy  series  of  experiments  in  a  number  of  schools  in  one  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  Illinois.  This  test  among  other  things,  re- 
quired that  lists  of  nonsense  syllables  should  be  memorized.  The 
greatest  difficulty  in  conducting  this  test  consisted  in  securing  uni- 
formly adapted  attention.  As  a  rule  the  pupils  entered  upon  this 
work  with  a  zest  because  of  its  novelty.  For  a  fe^  weeks  this  in- 
terest was  sustained  and  then  it  began  to  fall  off;  for  they  dis- 
covered that  it  had  no  bearing  on  their  regular  school  work  and 
that  they  were  not  marked  for  it.  It  was  found  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  proper  attitude  towards  this  work  to  grade  it  in  some 
way;  when  grades  were  announced  from  time  to  time  and  when 
the  grades  of  one  room  were  compared  with  those  of  another  there 
was  no  further  difficulty  in  keeping  the  attention  at  its  maximum. 
In  all  subsequent  experiments  with  school  children  I  have  found  it 
desirable  to  introduce  marks  in  order  to  secure  anything  like  uni- 
form attention. 

Another  objection  that  is  urged  against  marks  whatever  their 
nature,  is  that  they  do  not  call  forth  an  intrinsic  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject studied.  We  are  told  that  the  pupil  should  study  for  the  sake 
of  the'  subject  pursued  and  not  for  any  ulterior  motive,  or  at  the 
least  he  should  recognize  the  social  importance  of  what  he  is  doing. 
As  to  the  first  of  these  points  it  takes  but  little  reflection  to  see 
that  the  line  between  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  interests  is  sometimes 
extremely  difficult  to  draw.  The  most  elementary  consideration  of 
the  nature  of  attention  should  make  this  fact  clear.  We  always  at- 
tend to  those  details  of  a  situation  that  have  for  us  some  interest 
or  value.  However,  this  attention  may  be  of  two  sorts,  depending 
on  whether  the  interest  that  calls  it  forth  is  immediate  or  relatively 
remote.  If  the  object  attended  to  has  an  immediate  value,  then  we 
give  what  is  usually  called  "passive"  or  "involuntary"  attention. 
In  this  instance  the  object  seems  to  seize  upon  the  mind  and  in  a 
sense  control  it.  We  cannot  help  giving  our  attention ;  we  are  in- 
terested spectators,  so  to  speak.  In  the  little  child  and  the  ani- 
mal all  attention  is  of  the  passive  type.  We  start  out  in  life  by 
giving  attention  only  to  those  things  that  demand  it.  They  literally 
make  us  "sit  up  and  take  notice".  So  important  are  these  funda- 
mental, instinctive  interests  that  they  can  never  be  entirely  out- 
grown. But  gradually  as  we  develop,  these  crass  and  insistent  ob- 
jects of  attention  lose  something  of  their  original  force  and  we  ac- 
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quire  the  ability  to  attend  to  those  parts  of  a  situation  which  are 
not  interesting  in  themselves,  but  in  their  consequences.  We  learn 
to  attend  to  remote  rather  than  to  immediate  ends.  We  give 
^"active"  attention. 

The  bank  clerk  takes  no  pleasure  in  adding  up  a  long  column  of 
figures,  but  he  keeps  at  his  task,  as  far  as  it  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  habit,  because  he  remembers  that  pay  day  is  coming,  or  because 
he  hopes  that  his  diligence  will  secure  promotion.  Thus  he  gives 
active  attention  and  sacrifices  his  immediate  pleasure  for  a  remote 
end.  And  this  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  human  progress, 
this  ability  to  hold  the  attention  to  that  which  at  present  exists 
only  as  an  ideal  to  be  achieved.  This  it  is,  that  keeps  us  at  our 
work.  We  do  not  blindly  move  about  as  does  the  animal,  lured 
by  every  passing  interest,  and  responding  to  every  impulse,  trust- 
ing to  the  results  of  chance,  relying  on  thoughtless  trial  and  error 
to  finally  make  a  happy  hit.  We  know  where  we  are  going,  at  what 
we  are  aiming.  But  as  we  keep  our  attention  on  the  remote  end  a 
change  gradually  takes  place  in  our  mental  attitude.  Remote  ends 
are  at  length  replaced  by  immediate  interests.  The  clerk  at  first 
kept  at  his  books  because  he  thought  of  the  future  reward,  but  at 
length  his  former  task  gives  him  pleasure  in  itself.  He  is  no  longer 
giving  active  attention  to  the  long  columns;  the  figures  spon- 
taneously call  forth  an  interest.  It  is  an  underlying  fact  of  men- 
tal life  that  this  substitution  is  made.  Invariably  to  that  to  which 
we  gave  active  attention  at  one  stage  of  our  growth,  we  give  what 
has  been  termed  "secondary  passive  attention".  Secondary  passive 
attention  is  like  primary  passive  attention,  except  that  the  latter  is 
instinctive,  while  the  former  has  been  acquired  through  a  preceding 
period  of  active  attention.  Thus  we  start  out  in  life  equipped  sole- 
ly with  primary  passive  attention;  then  we  give  active  attention, 
but  this  in  turn  is  transmuted  into  secondary  passive  attention,  and 
the  whole  process  is  begun  again. 

From  this  consideration  it  can  be  seen  that  a  school  subject  that 
may  be  attended  to  at  one  stage  in  learning  because  of  some  remote 
interest  connected  with  it,  may  later  on  be  attended  to  for  its  own 
sake.  'Now  all  of  this  has  a  distinct  bearing  on  our  problem  of  the 
justification  of  marks  as  incentives  to  intellectual  endeavor.  Sup- 
pose the  pupil  in  the  high  school  begins  a  new  subject  which  he  can 
neither  find  interesting  in  itself,  nor  comprehend  in  its  ultimate 
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significance  in  his  education.  He  is  a  good  student,  however,  and 
therefore  takes  pride  in  his  marks,  the  visible  evidence  of  his  stand- 
ing. He  studies  faithfully,  not  because  he  is  in  love  with  his  task. 
It  is  work  for  him,  not  play.  He  finds  it  a  genuine  ^^grind"  and 
he  is  often  tempted  to  throw  his  book  aside  and  take  up  something 
more  congenial.  He  does  not  do  this,  however,  because  he  has 
learned  to  consider  consequences.  His  school  standing  has  become 
for  him  an  ideal,  and  for  this  ideal  he  is  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
immediate  pleasure.  l!^ow,  if  the  subject  is  really  worth  while,  if  it 
has  genuine  meaning  and  significance,  if  it  possesses  some  human 
value,  gradually  the  attitude  of  the  pupil  will  change  in  regard  to 
it  and  he  will  finally  study  it  because  he  likes  to  and  not  merely  be- 
cause he  wishes  good  marks.  The  point  that  I  wish  to  urge,  how- 
ever, is  that  if  at  one  stage  of  the  learning  the  pupil  had  not 
studied  for  the  sake  of  marks,  he  would  never  have  studied  at  all. 
Now  I  am  sure  someone  will  urge  that  while  it  may  be 
necessary  for  the  pupil  at  times  to  begin  the  study  of  a  subject  with 
remote,  rather  than  immediate  interests  in  view,  he  should  never- 
theless have  a  remote  interest  that  is  a  worthy  one.  If  he  is  taking 
up  the  study  of  civics,  for  example,  he  should  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  ^ood  citizenship  that  he  learns 
about  his  own  government;  if  the  subject  is  chemistry,  he  should 
be  shown  the  value  of  the  science  in  the  industrial  world,  and  so  on. 
There  are  many  well  meaning  people  who  have  recognized  the  im- 
portant principle  that  all  of  our  subjects  of  study  owe  their  origin 
and  development  to  some  social  interest  and  they  immediately  jnmp 
at  the  conclusion  that  if  the  child  has  the  social  significance  of  these 
subjects  pointed  out  to  him,  he  will  be  interested  directly  in  them 
because  of  this  social  value.  So  we  are  told  that  the  whole  curricu- 
lum must  be  socialized.  Very  well ;  but  do  not  make  the  mistake 
of  supposing  because  certain  branches  of  knowledge  have  been  de- 
veloped through  their  social  significance  that  the  child  can  at 
once  enter  into  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  this  significance 
and  study  them  with  a  zest  because  of  this  social  aspect  as  such. 
After  all,  the  one  thing  that  has  the  greatest  social  significance  for 
the  pupil  is  his  social  standing  among  his  mates  and  the  attitude  of 
his  teachers  and  parents  toward  him.  This  social  standing,  as  far 
as  the  school  work  is  concerned,  is  made  a  reality  to  him  largely 
because  it  is  expressed  in  a  form  that  he  can  understand,  i  e.,  in 
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marks.  It  is  because  marks  have  this  social  sanction  that  they  be- 
come powerful  as  remote  ends  of  action.  It  is  what  they  mean 
that  give  them  their  value. 

However,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  for  a  moment 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  social  aspects  of  all  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  I  believe  that  a  good  text  book  should  be  filled  with 
concrete  instances  of  the  significance  of  its  facts  and  principles  in 
terms  of  human  life ;  I  am  convinced  that  the  good  teacher  is  the 
one  who  can  show  the  bearings  of  what  he  is  teaching  on  conduct. 
I  am  not  arguing  for  abstract  and  remote  methods  of  presenting 
those  subjects  that  are  full  of  vital  meaning  for  life  a«  we  live  it. 
What  I  would  urge  is  that  the  mere  statement  of  this  meaning  is 
not  in  itself  sufiicient  from  the  start  to  secure  the  pupiFs  interest  on? 
all  occasions.  If  he  find  an  added  incentive  to  study,  because  he  de-' 
sires  to  stand  well  among  his  fellows,  why  is  this  in  itself  a  base 
motive  and  to  be  deplored  ?  Take  away  this  standard  of  social  ap- 
proval and  what  would  become  of  our  most  cherished  achievements 
in  human  progress  ?  Suppose  that  each  one  of  us  could  be  marked 
from  time  to  time  in  terms  of  a  scale  that  represented  our  standing 
in  the  great  social  virtues,  what  effect  would  it  have  on 
society  ?  Why  should  we  blame  the  child  in  the  school  for  doing 
what  the  adult  invariably  does ;  especially  since  it  is  quite  natural 
and  distinctly  human  ? 

A  third  objection  that  has  been  brought  against  marks  as  such 
is  that  they  cause  unnecessary  worry  and  may  lead  to  serious  con- 
sequences, particularly  in  the  case  of  ambitious  students  with  ner- 
vous temperaments.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  deny  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  consequences,  but  I  believe  they  are  very  exceptional. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  competent  investigators  that  fatigue  in  any  in- 
jurious sense  is  extremely  rare  among  school  children.  There  may 
be  many  causes  for  a  temporary  or  permanent  breakdown  among 
adolescents,  but  I  am  convinced  that  but  a  very  small  part  of  it  is 
due  to  the  school.  The  parents,  and  too  often  the  family  physician, 
are  quite  ready  to  blame  the  school  for  any  nervous  disorder  that* 
may  overtake  the  pupil.  To  use  a  Freudian  expression,  this  is  the 
^'manifest  content"  of  the  situation.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion, 
however,  that  a  little  psychoanalysis  would  show  that  the  "latent 
content"  is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  one  that  often  is  entirely 
hidden  from  both  parent  and  child.     In  my  judgment,  most  high^ 
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school  pupils  do  not  worry  enough  about  their  school  standing. 
Thej  have  at  this  period  of  their  lives  developed  other  strong  so- 
cial interests  that  conflict  with  their  school  work.  It  is  a  good  sign 
when  a  pupil  of  this  age  is  really  interested  in  securing  more  than 
a  passing  grade  in  his  studies. 

If  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  marks  in  themselves  are  not  evil, 
but  possess  a  positive  value,  then  it  becomes  of  extreme  importance 
that  our  method  of  marking  shall  be  the  best  possible.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  a  large  part  of  the 
valid  objections  that  have  been  brought  against  the  marking  sys- 
tem, arise  from  the  fact  that  we  have  at  present  no  well  developed 
nor  uniform  scheme  of  marking,  no  marking  "system"  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  term.  Our  present  methods  are  entirely  inadequate 
and  incomplete.  Now  if  we  are  to  reform  the  marking  system,  we 
will  accomplish  our  result  not  by  reducing  the  present  methods  to 
a  minimum,  by  making  them  less  exact,  and  more  fragmentary  and 
relative  than  they  are  at  present,  but  by  extending  present  method 
in  the  direction  of  greater  exactness  and  completeness.  We  must 
find  if  possible  for  every  school  subject  an  objective  scale  in  which 
the  attainment  of  the  pupil  can  be  measured  both  absolutely  and 
relatively.  We  must  have  definite  grades  of  excellence  from  zero  to 
a  hundred  and  we  must  be  able  to  place  with  tolerable  accuracy  any 
sample  of  school  work  somewhere  on  this  scale.  When  the  pupil  is 
given  the  grade  of  40,  or  QQ  or  87,  for  example,  on  this  scale,  he 
will  know  just  where  he  is  in  terms  of  his  own  progress  and  in 
terms  of  his  relation  to  others  who  have  secured  higher  or  lower 
marks. 

Many  have  doubted  that  such  an  objective  scale  is  possible  in 
any  genuine  sense.  They  have  affirmed,  as  has  already  been  said, 
that  intellectual  attainment  is  in  terms  of  mind  and  that  mind  can- 
not be  measured.  As  to  this  objection,  I  wish  to  point  out  that  none 
of  these  scales  measure  a  mental  state  as  such ;  they  measure  re- 
sults, they  evaluate  the  objective  achievements  of  the  pupil,  not  a 
•subtle  hidden  something.  The  fact  that  such  an  objective  scale  is 
possible  with  certain  school  subjects  has  been  shown  by  the  scale  of 
merit  in  handwriting,  worked  out  by  Thorndike.  It  is  probable 
that  a  similar  scale  that  will  measure  with  considerable  accuracy, 
ability  in  English  composition  will  soon  be  formulated  and  that 
eventually  most  of  the  traditional  school  subjects  will  have  definite 
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objective  measures.  I  regard  this  attempt  to  secure  objective 
standards  as  a  test  of  individual  and  group  attainment  as  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  of  the  nev;^  experimental  education.  When 
these  standards  are  carefully  worked  out,  tested  and  revised  it  will 
he  possible  to  grade  pupils  from  two  different  points  of  view,  — 
first,  as  at  present  in  regard  to  their  relative  standing  and  second, 
in  regard  to  their  absolute  progress.  The  pupil  will  then  know 
not  only  where  he  stands  in  relation  to  others  in  his  room  or  class, 
but  he  will  also  know  where  he  stands  in  reference  to  his  previous 
attainment. 

It  is  not  only  important  to  devise  careful  objective  scales  for 
marking  pupils ;  it  is  likewise  necessary  that  the  teacher  use  such 
scales  as  conscientiously  as  possible.  At  present  many  teachers, 
particularly  in  the  secondary  schools,  look  upon  marking  as  some- 
thing beneath  them.  They  do  it  in  a  perfunctory,  and  often  in  a 
■careless  way.  They  consider  that  they  have  better  business  than 
"keeping  accounts".  What  is  true  of  the  high  school  is  even  more 
true  of  the  college.  Under  such  conditions  the  pupils  soon  learn 
the  real  state  of  affairs  and  the  whole  situation  reacts  unfavorably 
on  them.  ISTow  if  marks  are  to  be  finally  considered  as  distinct 
pedagogic  devises  to  promote  the  proper  attitute  and  to  secure  the 
desired  result,  and  not  as  makeshift  devices  solely  for  the  conven- 
ience of  principals,  superintendents  and  other  exacting  task  mas- 
ters, it  becomes  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  consider  marking  as 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  his  work  as  an  instructor.  Prob- 
ably somewhere  in  the  scheme  of  education  distinct  pedagogic  de- 
vices may  be  thrown  aside,  but  where  I  am  not  sure.  I  used  to 
think  that  this  might  be  done  with  graduate  students  who  have 
reached  the  dignity  of  becoming  candidates  for  the  doctorate,  but 
«ven  these  need  guidance.  At  any  rate,  I  am  sure  that  the  high 
school  pupil  cannot  be  left  to  work  out  his  fate  without  careful  di- 
rection. The  secondary  school  teacher  should  consider  method  as 
well  as  content.  He  should  make  marking  a  fine  art  as  far  as  in 
him  lies. 

J^ow,  when  we  get  a  valid  scale  for  marking  the  work  in  various 
school  subjects  and  when  we  find  teachers  as  interested  in  properly 
grading  each  pupil  as  in  imparting  facts  or  arousing  enthusiasm, 
•certain  very  definite  results  of  no  small  value  to  the  pupil  will  be 
•attained  and  marks  will  then  be  valued  even  more  than  at  pres- 
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ent,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  will  mean  more.  In  the 
first  place  the  pupil  will  have  the  incentive  of  beating  his  own 
record.  He  will  not  merely  be  striving  to  make  a  higher  grade  than 
someone  else,  but  he  will  be  striving  to  compete  with  himself.  I 
think  that  all  will  agree  that  this  is  a  perfectly  safe  form  of  com- 
petition, a  form  which  will  not  land  him  in  the  reformatory.  He 
will  further  feel  that  if  he  does  reasonable  work  he  will  pass.  A 
relative  marking  system  does  not  insure  this.  Some  instructors 
feel  it  their  duty  to  fail  a  certain  definite  proportion  of  their  class. 
They  would  think  that  they  were  lax  if  too  large  a  proportion 
should  receive  a  passing  grade.  No  pupil  should  ever  be  graded 
in  this  comparative  way ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so  if  we  had 
an  absolute  scale  of  measurements. 

When  an  objective  marking  system  has  finally  been  obtained,, 
unfairness  in  marking  the  pupil  will  be  practically  impossible. 
What  is  more  the  well-intentioned  teacher,  and  practically  all 
teachers  have  good  intentions  in  marking,  will  know  whether  he- 
has  marked  accurately  or  not ;  better  still  he  will  be  able  to  show 
the  pupil  why  a  mark  that  has  been  given  him  is  justified.  One- 
of  the  most  unpleasant  features  of  the  present  inexact  scheme  of 
marking  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  point  out  to 
the  pupil  just  why  a  certain  grade  has  been  assigned  to  him  rather 
than  another.  About  all  the  teacher  can  say  to  the  pupil  who  ques- 
tions his  marks  is,  '^I  have  examined  your  work  carefully  and  in 
my  opinion  this  is  the  grade  that  you  should  receive."  Suppose^ 
however,  the  pupils  of  a  class  were  all  told  to  draw  from  memory  a 
line  three  inches  long  and  were  further  informed  that  a  Hue  of  less 
than  two  inches  or  more  than  four  was  to  be  considered  of  zero 
merit  and  that  the  line  of  exactly  three  inches  was  to  be  marked  as 
perfect,  or  one  hundred  per  cent,  correct,  while  the  lines  in  between 
were  to  be  graded  from  zero  up  to  a  hundred,  each  one  hundredth 
of  an  inch  in  the  direction  from  zero  to  perfection  counting  as  one 
point  on  the  scale.  Each  pupil  could  then.be  graded  with  absolute- 
accuracy  in  terms  of  his  performance.  There  would  not  be  the 
slightest  question  as  to  where  he  belonged  in  the  scale  and  he  could 
be  shown  at  once  that  he  had  beep  assigned  the  correct  position. 
Further  than  this  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  where  he  be- 
longed in  terms  of  the  teacher's  personal  equation.  Every  teacher 
would  have  the  same  standard  and  would  be  obliged  to  mark  ilk 
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exactly  the  same  way ;  a  grade  of  seventy-seven  per  cent,  of  correct- 
ness, wherever  assigned,  would  always  mean  the  same  thing.  If  the 
various  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum  could  be  measured  in  such 
a  definite  way  the  possibility  of  unjust  marking  would  be  elimin- 
ated. Such  a  condition  of  affairs  would  react  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  pupil.  He  would  be  stimulated  to  better  work  if  he  knew 
that  his  work  could  be  accurately  and  surely  determined.  Misunder- 
standings between  pupil  and  teacher  would  to  a  great  extent  be 
eliminated.  "Snap"  courses  would  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  easy 
teacher  would  not  be  chosen  simply  because  he  was  easy,  or  better, 
he  would  be  easy  not  because  he  had  a  low  standard  of  marking, 
but  because  through  his  pedagogic  skill  he  could  help  the  pupils  to 
obtain  better  marks  than  could  some  of  his  fellow  instructors.  In 
this  way  the  entire  esprit  de  corps  of  the  school  would  be  raised  and 
studying  for  marks  would  be  the  perfectly  natural  and  justifiable 
thing  to  do. 

One  final  advantage  of  a  carefully  graded  scale  of  objective 
measurements  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pupil  can  tell  at  once  when 
he  is  making  progress.  As  he  travels  along  the  road  of  intellectual 
achievement  he  can  observe  the  mile-posts  and  know  that  he  is  get- 
ting somewhere.  One  of  the  greatest  discouragements  to  the  learn- 
er lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  not  aware  of  the  progress  that  he  is 
making,  if  it  is  slight,  under  present  conditions  of  marking,  where 
there  are  but  a  few  definite  grades.  He  is  like  the  traveller  toiling 
along  some  steep  ascent  in  which  that  are  no  turns,  no  differences 
in  the  landscape,  no  mile  stones,  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he 
is  advancing  or  going  backwards,  except  through  the  soreness  of  his 
muscles  and  the  aching  of  his  bones,  and  indeed  these  sensations 
may  deceive  him  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  actual  progress.  Those 
who  advocate  only  two  grades  of  marking,  such  as  passed  and  failed, 
are  poor  psychologists.  They  do  not  understand  the  stimulating 
character  of  a  carefully  graded  scale  to  measure  intellectual 
achievement.  They  have  seen  some  of  the  imperfections  of  the 
present  scheme  of  marking  and  they  have  therefore  concluded  that 
the  whole  scheme  is  bad  and  that  they  will  have  as  little  to  do  with 
it  as  possible.  Such  persons,  however,  are  reactionaries  in  educa- 
tion ;  they  are  even  worse  than  the  "stand-patters"  who  are  willing 
to  take  our  present  marking  system  as  bad  as  it  is  and  use  it  to  the 
best  of  their  ability.    The  future,  however,  belongs  to  the  true  pro- 
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gressives  and  one  of  the  most  important  planks  in  their  platform 
for  educational  advancement  is  that  of  a  carefully  elaborated  and 
thoroughly  worked  out  marking  system.  Such  a  marking  system 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion, 
will  be  valuable  for  three  reasons.  First,  it  will  give  a  body  of 
exact  data  for  the  educational  expert  to  study ;  second  it  will  fur- 
nish a  certain  means  by  which  the  teacher  and  the  principal  can 
determine  the  relative  place  to  be  assigned  to  each  pupil  in  the 
school,  and  third  it  will  provide  a  legitimate  and  a  vigorous  stim- 
ulus for  the  pupil  himself.  I  believe  that  this  last  result  will  be 
the  most  important  of  all. 


The  Ideal  as  an  Incentive 

John  B.  Diman, 
Head  Masteb  of  St.  George's  School,  Middletown,  K.  I. 
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|3HiuniiiiiDiiuiiiiiii»|    ATTEMPTING  to  say  anything  to  the  point  on 
I   such  a  well  worn  subject  as  The  Ideal  as  an  Incen- 
g   tive,  I  am  reminded  of  a  remark  that  I  once  heard 
1  j   President  Eliot  make  in  a  conference  similar  to 

$3iiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiHicS  t^is  ^^6*  -^*  ^^^  *o  t^®  effect  that  when  ideas  are 
I  i  wont  to  run  low  in  teachers'  gatherings,  it  is  the 

I  I   custom  to  begin  to  talk  upon  the  personality  of  the 

4>iwniiiiinDniiiiiiiiirc«i*  teacher,  that  being  a  topic  upon  which  one  can  al- 
ways fall  back.  I  am  afraid  that  the  same  remark  might  be  applied 
to  this  subject  also.  At  all  events,  such  a  topic  as  Ideals  in  Edu- 
cation is  so  general  that  a  speaker  who  has  it  assigned  to  him  had 
very  little  assistance  or  direction  in  relating  it  to  any  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  seriously  engaging  the  minds  of  teachers.  I  shall 
try,  however,  not  to  be  too  discursive.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
every  good  school  must  be  dominated  by  ideals;  moral,  religious, 
civic,  or  whatever  they  may  be,  and  that  these  ideals  must  be  the 
controlling  factors  in  the  general  life  of  the  school.  I  shall  select 
just  one  of  them  as  being  directly  connected  with  the  subject  that 
we  are  discussing,  and  that  is  the  ideal  of  the  intellectual  life  for 
the  scholar.  We  should  appeal  to  that  element  in  our  pupils' 
minds,  to  which,  in  the  best  schools,  an  appeal  is  never  made  in 
vain,  to  an  appreciation,  that  is,  of  the  real  value  and  worth  of  in- 
tellectual interests.  We  should  try  to  awaken  our  pupils'  minds  to 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  by  real  intellectual  effort  and 
achievement  while  at  school,  they  may  be  prepared  to  play  their 
parts  after  leaving  school,  in  helping  to  solve  those  tremendous 
problems  with  which  the  world  of  today  is  struggling. 

We  would  all  admit,  I  think,  that  the  fault  that  most  radically 
besets  our  schools,  so  far  as  any  genuine  scholarship  goes,  is  that 
our  pupils  do  not  have  a  first  hand  interest  in  intellectual  matters. 
If  any  one  has  any  doubt  of  this,  that  doubt  would  soon  be  dis- 
pelled, if  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  ordi- 
nary conversation  of  school  boys  at  the  table,  or  in  their  leisure 
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hours.  The  interest  in  sport  is  strong;  the  interest  in  the  various 
school  organizations  is,  as  a  rule,  all  that  can  be  desired.  Automo- 
biles and  flying  machines  claim  a  large  share  of  the  attention. 
In  some  schools,  and  invariably  in  College,  an  immense  amount  of 
thought  is  put  upon  the  various  clubs  and  societies  in  which  mem- 
bership is  desired,  or  is  already  attained,  and  which  are  primarily 
social  in  their  aims ;  but  there  is  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  this  same 
kind  of  interest  in  intellectual  pursuits  of  any  kind,  and  until 
there  is  such  an  interest  in  schools,  we  shall  never  have  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  environment  in  which  real  scholarship  can  grow  and 
thrive.  ITow  if  this  admittedly  is  the  prevailing  fault  of  our 
schools,  the  ideal  for  which  teachers  should  strive  should  be  to  be- 
get such  an  interest,  and  to  try  to  bring  it  about  as  a  formative 
spirit  in  the  school;  a  spirit  that  shall  exercise  the. same  sort  of  in- 
fluence upon  the  pupils'  minds  that  is  now  exercised  upon  them  by 
the  one  hundred  and  one  influences;  social,  athletic,  dramatic  or 
something  else,  to  which  they  so  readily  lend  themselves.  The  belief 
that  this  ideal  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  impracticable  one  rests 
upon  a  thoroughly  well-grounded  principle,  and  that  is  that  an  or- 
dinary right  constituted,  and  growing  mind  feels  an  intense  joy  in 
the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  or  in  the  solution  of  a  hard  in- 
tellectual problem,  if  once  it  has  had  a  first  hand  experience  of  such 
knowledge  or  achievement.  All  teachers  know  the  eager  interest  that 
a  pupil  feels  in  work  that  he  thoroughly  understands  and  is  doing 
successfully  and  well.  They  all  know  also  only  too  well  the  utter 
lassitude  and  weariness  that  is  habitually  evident  in  a  class  room 
where  the  pupils  only  half  know  their  lessons,  are  confused,  or  are 
not  really  bringing  their  minds  into  active  exercise. 

It  is  altogether  wrong  to  make  the  excuse,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
that,  in  trying  to  create  a  genuine  intellectual  interest,  teachers  of 
certain  departments  are  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  others. 
It  is  claimed,  for  instance,  that  such  an  interest  it  is  easy  to  excite 
in  subjects  such  as  History  or  English  Literature  which,  at  times 
at  least,  bring  to  the  mind  episodes  of  thrilling  interest,  or  scenes 
of  great  emotion,  but  what  possible  interest,  it  is  asked,  can  be 
raised  in  Latin  Grammar,  or  Arithmetic,  or  in  the  irregular  French 
verbs  ?  This  objection  is  not  a  well  founded  one,  assuming,  as  we 
of  course  do,  that  the  subject  being  taught  is  one  that  rightfully 
belongs  in  the  curriculum,  and  so  is  adapted  to  the  pupiFs  age  and 
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powers.  A  thoroughly  good  teacher  can  awaken  as  eager  an  inter- 
est in  one  of  these  subjects  as  in  another,  and  the  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  principle  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  that  the 
human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  takes  a  real  delight  in  master- 
ing any  subject  whatever,  provided  it  is  actively  exercising  its  own 
powers,  and  storing  itself  with  new  facts  or  principles.  We  have 
all  seen,  I  think,  a  scholar  show  as  keen  delight  in  diagraming  a 
sentence  in  English  Grammar,  or  in  solving  an  example  in  com- 
plex fractions,  as  another  one  in  following  a  very  striking  demon- 
stration in  Physics,  or  in  reading  a  particularly  exciting  episode  in 
History.  I  strongly  deprecate  the  practice  of  trying  to  make  any 
school  study  whatever  interesting  by  bringing  in  adventitious  mat- 
ter. The  good  teacher  will  find  everything  to  interest  and  stimu- 
late and  lead  a  class  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson  he  is  teach- 
ing. He  will  signally  fail,  if  he  feels  that  he  must  go  outside  of 
this  to  bring  in  unrelated  matter  to  serve  as  a  stimulant.  We  all 
may  remember  with  affection  the  genial  and  kindly  teacher  of  old 
times  who  would  intersperse  a  recitation  period  with  jokes  and 
stories,  and  sometimes  occupy  more  time  in  that  way  than  by  at- 
tention to  the  subject  in  hand,  but  the  final  test  of  whether  a 
teacher  is  really  a  good  one  or  not  is  in  whether,  by  sticking  to  tho 
subject  through  the  whole  period,  he  can  awaken  and  hold  in  the 
minds  of  his  pupils  the  eager  interest  in  that  subject  which  it  must 
have  the  power  to  create,  if  it  rightly  has  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

All  this  is  somewhat  general  and  I  think  would  be  admitted  by 
every  one.  I  should  like  to  pass  now  to  one  concrete  suggestion, 
wiich,  although  stress  is  often  laid  upon  it  in  educational  discus- 
sions, still  must  be  reiterated  again  and  again.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  keen  interest  in  the  class  room,  the  recitation  period  must  prima- 
rily be  regarded  as  a  means  of  imparting  new  knowledge,  and  not 
as  a  means  of  testing  how  well  the  pupils  have  prepared  their  les- 
sons. It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  American  schools, 
with  all  their  excellences,  with  their  splendid  equipment,  in 
spite  too  of  the  devotion  of  their  teachers,  have  failed  in  just  this 
matter  we  are  considering ;  that  is,  in  imparting  a  genuine  intellect- 
ual interest  to  the  average  pupil.  It  is  as  generally  admitted,  I  be- 
lieve, that  the  best  European  schools,  and  perhaps  even  the  average 
ones,  have  succeeded  in  doing  exactly  this  thing. 

About  a  year  ago,  I  visited  somewhat  hastily  several  schools  in 
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Germany,  and  I  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
among  the  many  causes  which  account  for  their  admitted  excel- 
lence, their  radically  different  conception  of  the  use  of  the  recita- 
tion period  was  one  of  the  foremost.  The  notion  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  that  this  period  is  to  be  taken  primarily  to  find 
out  whether  pupils  have  prepared  their  lessons  or  not,  is  as  out  of 
date  in  German  schools  as  is  the  ordinary  text  book  of  two 
generations  ago  in  ours.  The  recitation  period  is  on  the  con- 
trary with  them  a  time  for  hard  work  on  the  part  of  every 
member  of  the  class,  and  of  covering  new  ground  under 
the  ^  teacher's  direction.  A  considerable  part  of  the  period 
is  taken  up  with  what  we  might  call  simple  lecturing,  that  is,  in 
the  teacher's  brief  summary  of  what  has  been  learned  in  the  last 
few  days,  his  outlining  of  the  work  ahead  of  the  class,  and  then  in  a 
very  clear  and  careful  elucidation  on  his  part  of  the  points  especial- 
ly to  be  noted,  or  of  the  difficulties,  in  the  work  of  the  next  day.  In 
fact,  the  teacher  is  leading  the  class  on  to  the  next  stages  of  the 
subject  that  is  being  studied,  and  not  leaving  this  all  important 
duty  to  be  performed  by  the  text  book  itself,  just  as  if  the  text  book 
were  a  living  teacher.  The  consequence  is  that  the  interest  of  the 
pupil  during  this  period  is  constantly  kept  alive,  and  even  the 
bright  ones  do  not  act  on  the  belief  that  it  is  safe  for  them  to  take 
a  half  hour's  nap  while  the  more  backward  members  of  the  class 
are  "reciting".  This  altered  conception  of  the  opportunities  of  the 
recitation  period  has  its  effect  also  on  the  period  of  preparation. 
This  is  more  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  pupil  to  fix  in  his 
mind  what  he  has  learned  during  the  last  recitation,  than  for  try- 
ing to  master  the  difficulties  of  altogether  new  work. 

"Now  I  am  afraid  that  in  the  great  majority  of  our  schools  there 
is  a  very  great  contrast  to  all  this.  It  is  too  much  the  practice  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  to  take  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  valuable  recitation 
time  in  calling  upon  one  pupil  after  another  to  "recite",  and  as  the 
duller  and  more  backward  pupils  are  apt  to  take  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  time,  the  whole  exercise  becomes  exceedingly  uninter- 
esting to  the  average  member  of  the  class.  I  have  heard  recitations 
conducted  in  a  way  that,  it  has  seemed  to  me,  has  fully  justified  the 
quite  common  notion  that  appears  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
our  scholars,  the  notion  that  the  whole  purpose  of  a  recitation  is  to 
give  the^teacher  a  chance  of  finding  out  the  scholars  who  have  not 
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done  theiT  work,  for  the  express  pleasure  of  keeping  them  after 
school  to  make  it  up.  It  is  too  often  the  case,  I  am  afraid,  that 
many  of  the  teachers  ia  our  schools  do  not  do  any  real  teaching  of 
the  cla^s  as  a  whole,  that  is,  do  not  habitually  take  up  advanced 
work  until  the  warning  bell  has  rung  for  dismissal.  Then  perhaps 
a  few  hurried  hints  or  warnings  are  given  about  the  work  of  the 
next  day,  while  the  pupils  are  shutting  up  their  books  and  are  get- 
ting ready  to  leave,  and  the  class  is  dismissed.  IlTow  I  really  believe 
that  if  any  ideals  of  scholarship  are  to  become  realized  in  fact,  the 
£0  called  recitation  period  must  be  made  a  time  in  which  all  the 
pupils  are  either  themselves  following  the  lead  of  the  teacher  who 
is  really  teaching,  or  else  are  themselves,  under  his  direction,  doing 
original  work.  It  is,  in  other  words,  only  in  making  our  pupils  feel 
the  delight  of  real  intellectual  activity  that  we  can  furnish  them 
with  an  ideal  that  is  capable  of  acting  as  an  incentive  to  theiir  own 
mental  life.  Other  things  may  help,  but  the  real  field  of  effort 
for  higher  intellectual  standards  in  our  schools  must  be  the  class- 
room. The  one  thing  on  which  above  all  others  the  teacher  must 
rely  is  the  power  that  truth  and  knowledge  have  always  possessed 
of  kindling  an  eager  interest  in  the  minds  of  those  who  come 
under  their  sway.  It  is  human  nature  to  desire  to  drink  deeper 
draughts  of  that  which,  when  once  tasted,  has  proved  so  delightful. 


T^t  Questions  on  the  First  Six  Books  of  Vergil's  "  Aeneid/' 

Maud  E.  Kingsley. 

(Designed  for  the  final  examination  on  the  Aeneid  in  Preparatory 

Schools.) 

1.  To  what  class  of  poetry  does  the  Aeneid  belong?  What  must 
be  the  characteristics  of  this  class  of  poetry?  Show  that  the  Aeneid 
possesses  these  characteristics.  Explain  the  title  of  the  poem.  What 
is  the  place  of  the  Aeneid  in  the  literature  of  the  world  ? 

2.  Who  was  the  author  of  the  Aeneid  ?  In  what  age  and  in  what 
country  of  the  world  did  he  live  ?  What  was  his  motive  in  writing  his 
poeni?  '  Prove  your  answer  by  reference  to  passages  in  Book  VI. 

3.  '  Relate  in  full  the  story  of  the  Trojan  War  so  far  as  is  necessary 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  allusions  in  the  text  of  the  Aeneid.  To 
what  portion  of  your  story  do  the  expressions  quo  numine  laeso,  line 
8,  Book  I  and  judicium  Paridis,  line  27,  Book  I  refer?  Give  the 
chief  reasons  for  Juno^s  hatred  of  the  Trojans.  Where  do  we  have 
a.  most  vivid  picture  of  the  "theft  of  Ganymede"  ? 

4.  ■  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  theology  of  the  Aeneid.  Which  of 
the  gods  were  friendly  to  Aeneas?  Which  were  hostile  to  him?  Trace 
the  parentage  of  Aeneas.  What  great  race  were  his  descendants  des- 
tined to  found  ? 

5.  '  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  story  of  the  Aeneid  is  told. 
What  stage  of  his  adventure  has  Aeneas  reached  when  you  first  meet 
him?  How  does  the  reader  learn  of  the  adventures  of  the  first  years 
after  the  Fall  of  Troy? 

6.  Give  the  geographical  location  of  Drepanum,  Ilium,  Aeolia, 
Tenedos,  Stropliades,  Carthago,  Sicily,  Cumae,  Ida.  State  the  connec- 
tion of  each  with  the  story.  Give  the  scene  of  the  action  of  each  of 
the  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid. 

7.  Show  that  the  motif  of  the  whole  story  is  ^Hhe  ever-mindful 
wrath  of  relentless  Juno."  Cite  all  the  episodes  of  the  narrative  in 
which  Juno  tries  to  injure  the  Trojans.  Cite  all  the  episodes  in  which 
Venus  comes  to  the  aid  of  Aeneas.  Why  do  Venus  and  Juno  both 
want  to  keep  Aeneas  in  Carthage  ? 

8.  Explain  the  following  and  tell  the  incidents  connected  with  each 
in  your  mind: — Penates,  Harpies,  Cyclops,  Pristis,  Oracles,  Effigies, 
Cerherus,  Sibyl. 

9.  What  part  of  the  story  of  the  Aeneid  does  Book  I  relate?  In 
what  state  of  mind  is  Aeneas  when  he  first  appears  on  the  scene  ?  Why 
should  so  brave  a  hero  exhibit  so  great  fear  of  drowning  ?  From  Book 
II  relate  the  story  of  the  Fall  of  Troy.  Translate  the  narrative  you 
have  written  into  Latin. 
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10.  What  purpose  do  lines  263-296,  Book  I;  735-794,  Book  II; 
545-603,  Book  V;  752-886,  Book  VI  serve  in  the  poet's  plan? 

11.  Tell  the  story  of  Dido.  In  which  of  the  six  books  of  the 
Aeneid  is  she  mentioned?  Under  what  circumstances  in  each  case? 
Decline  the  proper  nouns  Dido,  Aeneas,  Anchises.  What  is  a  patro- 
nymic?   Point  out  the  patronymic  most  often  used  in  the  Aeneid. 

12.  Identify  the  following  and  state  the  part  played  by  each  in 
the  narrative: — Achates,  Anna,  Creusa,  Cupid,  Mercury,  Calchas, 
Binon,  Laocoon,  Cassandra,  Hecuba,  Priam  Polyphemus,  Polydorus, 
Andromache,  Iris,  Palinurus. 

13.  Give  the  principal  parts,  the  infinitives,  and  the  participles  of 
the  verbs  fari,  cretv^,  ferat,  fatehor,  inquit,  vigebat,  loquor  —  all  found 
in  Book  II. 

14.  Describe  in  full  the  following  scenes  and  state  the  bearing  of 
each  upon  the  story: — (1).  Dido  holds  on  her  lap  the  little  boy 
Ascanius.  (2).  The  wooden  horse  enters  the  walled  city.  (3).  The 
flight  of  Aeneas  from  the  burning  city  of  Troy.  (4)  Celaeno  speak- 
ing from  the  summit  of  the  rock.  (5).  The  hunt.  (6).  The  burn- 
ing of  the  ships.  (7).  The  passage  of  the  Styx.  (8).  The  meeting 
between  Dido  and  Aeneas  in  Book  VI. 

15.  Mention  some  of  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  described 
in  the  Aeneid  and  state  the  special  object  of  each. 

16.  Enumerate  the  different  stages  in  the  wanderings  of  Aeneas 
and  relate  the  adventures  of  the  Trojans  at  each  stopping  place.  What 
circumstances  prevented  Aeneas  from  reaching  his  destination  at  once 
and  in  a  direct  course? 

17.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  Aeneas.  Compare  him  with  some 
typical  hero.  Write  a  character  sketch  of  Dido.  Which  of  the  first 
six  books  of  the  Aeneid  seems  to  you  most  full  of  human  interest. 

18.  Study  lines  1-225  of  Book  III.  Point  out  (1)  two  examples 
of  genitive  denoting  material  or  contents,  (2)  two  ablatives  of  material, 

(3)  1  example  of  partitive  genitive,  (4)  a  noun  in  the  locative  case, 
(5) two  examples  of  the  dative  of  reference,  (6)  1  example  of  dative  of 
agent.  Give  the  rule  for  the  case  of  huic,  line  28,  audita  107,  Anchi- 
sen  119,  mentem  47. 

19.  Study  lines  100-300,  Book  V.  Explain  the  construction  of 
habere,  262;  stringat,  163;  unde  reverti  sciret,  131;  velint,  291. 

20.  Explain  the  forms  of  conditional  sentence  in  the  first  three 
hundred  lines  of  Book  IV. 

21.  What  figure  of  speech  forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the  liter- 
ary style  of  the  Aeneid?  Describe  the  scene  which  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing figures  is  used  to  illustrate: — (1).  LiTce  the  bellowing  when 
a  wounded  bull  darts  away  from  the  altar.  (2).  Just  as  a  man,  who 
unawares,  has  trodden  upon  a  snaTce  amid  briers  and  thorns.     (3). 

Like  dolphins,  that,  swimming  the  watery  seas,  dart  through 

(4).  Many  as  are  the  leaves  which  drop  and  fall  in  the  woods  in 
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autumn's  early  cold.     (5).  ^5  a  man  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  through 
the  clouds,  the  rising  moon. 

22.  Describe  in  Latin  one  of  the  funeral  games  in  honor  of  Anchi- 
ses.     Give  a  smooth  translation  of  lines  580-587,  Book  Y. 

23.  Tell  in  Latin  the  story  of  Anchises,  pointing  out  the  passage* 
in  the  Aeneid  from  which  you  derive  your  information.  In  tiie  same 
manner  tell  the  story  of  Andromache. 

24.  Eelate  those  events  of  the  Aeneid  which  are  brought  about  by 
the  gods  masquerading  as  mortals.  What  idea  do  you  receive  from  the 
Aeneid  as  to  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  gods. 

25.  Describe  in  full  the  metre  of  the  Aeneid.  Give  an  example 
of  a  typical  line,  scan  it,  and  give  the  rules  which  govern  the  scansion. 
What  variations  from  the  normal  line  will  you  find  in  lines  116,  263, 
269,  312,  422  of  Book  V;  lines  64,  222,  235,  558,  of  Book  IV;  lines- 
33,  254,  507,  678  of  Book  YI. 


American  Notes — Editorial 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  an  excellent  discussion  of  graduate 
schools  and  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  with  some  pungent 
criticism  of  present  methods  in  American  institutions,  said  article 
having  been  contributed  to  a  late  number  of  the  Classical  Weekly  (vol. 
V,  No.  15)  by  Professor  Walton  Brooks  McDaniel,  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  author  contrasts  German  standards  with  Amer- 
ican, not  wholly  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter,  though  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  only  a  small  fraction  of  those  American  students  who 
seek  a  degree  of  Ph.  D.  ever  attain  to  a  real  German  thoroughness  of 
scholarly  research  which  entitles  them  to  a  genuine  pre-eminence.  The 
work  of  the  American  scholar  is  shown  to  lie  more  commonly  in  an- 
other line  than  that  of  original  scientific  investigation.  The  average 
University  Professor,  for  instance,  is  expected  to  be  a  teacher,  prima- 
rily, and  he  must  be  pedagogically  inspired  and  inspiring.  His  main 
work  is  to  train  others  rather  than  to  make  discoveries  that  will  make 
his  name  famous.  And  this  fact  is  likely  to  dominate  his  entire 
scholastic  career.  Accordingly,  in  this  country  theses  for  the  higher 
degrees  have  become  more  a  means  to  an  end  than  a  real  scholarly  end 
in  themselves.  This  has  brought  them  into  disrepute.  In  short  the 
world  makes  fun  of  them,  —  calls  them  musty,  relegates  them  to  the 
limbo  of  forgetfulness,  and  is  generally  incredulous  of  their  quality 
and  worth. 

The  constructive  suggestion  of  Professor  McDaniePs  essay  is  found 
in  his  call  for  a  readjustment  in  our  graduate  schools,  permitting 
those  few  students  who  are  really  fitted  for  profound  research  work, 
and  in  dead  earnest  to  make  of  themselves  scholars  of  the  highest  type, 
to  do  suitable  work  sufficiently  prolonged  to  really  merit  a  Ph.  D. 
degree,  which  should  henceforth  stand  in  a  class  by  itself  and  be  the 
highest  scholarly  honor  within  the  power  of  the  University  to  declare. 
While,  on  the  other  hand  the  much  larger  number  of  those  who  wish 
to  teach,  or  to  enter  other  practical  professions,  should  be  given  an 
adequate  but  less  severe  and  prolonged  training,  at  the  end  of  which, 
on  presentation  of  proper  evidences  of  qualification,  they  should  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  (Litt.  D,).  There  are  some 
substantial  advantages  in  such  a  plan,  which  will  occur  at  once  to  any 
one  who  considers  it.  In  fact  it  strikes  us  very  favorably.  We  are 
glad  to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  author's  own  concluding 
paragraph,  wherein  he  sums  up  the  advantages  of  this  readjustment. 
He  says : 

"If  the  educational  system  of  our  graduate  schools  could  be  recon- 
structed in  somewhat  the  way  that  has  been  outlined  to  meet  the  real 
needs  and  demands  of  oy.^  advanced  students,  both  degrees  would  be 
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trustworthy  labels.  The  Litt.D.  would  indicate  the  completion  of  a 
curriculum  intended  to  give  a  literary  training  which  would  be  the 
best  possible  not  only  for  most  of  our  future  teachers,  but  also  for 
prospective  journalists,  authors  and  the  like.  The  Ph.D.  would  sig- 
nify that  its  possessor  had  been  specifically  trained  for  a  career  of 
scholarship  that  should  have  a  university  professorship  as  its  ultimate 
goal.  Of  course,  as  time  went  on,  the  fact  would  be  better  recognized 
than  it  is  today  that  only  a  few  institutions  have  the  material  and 
professorial  equipment  that  fits  them  to  give  a  degree  in  research, 
but  that  even  the  least  of  our  graduate  schools  could  give  proper  prep- 
aration for  an  equally  honorable  and  difficult  degree  in  literature. 
Moreover,  we  should  not  only  attract  more  students  to  our  universi- 
ties, but  those  that  came  to  us,  having  quickly  discovered  their  natural 
aptitudes,  and  realizing,  that  no  matter  which  line  they  took,  they 
would  receive  proper  cultivation  and  a  just  reward,  would  constitute 
a  more  stable  and  enthusiastic  membership  for  our  graduate  schools 
than  these  now  secure.  Men  whose  unfitness  for  a  Ph.  D.  was  appar- 
ent from  the  start,  as  it  generally  is,  could  be  gently  dissuaded  from 
an  attempt  that  would  inevitably  end  in  disappointment,  and  in  many 
cases  they  could  properly  be  diverted  into  the  other  line  of  work. 
Pewer  men  will  then  be  performing  a  labor  of  hate.  The  faculty  it- 
self would  benefit.  While  the  Ph.  D.,  if  historically  and  rightly  con- 
ceived, is  a  specialist's  degree,  and  the  work  for  it  should  be  concen- 
trated in  one  department,  the  training  for  the  Litt.  D.,  as  we  have 
suggested,  would  fall  to  the  duties  of  several.  The  result  might  well 
be  a  more  harmonious  and  appreciative  collaboration  among  profes- 
Bore,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  a  broadening  and  quickening  of  the 
individual  teacher's  mind;  for  he  would  be  compelled  to  give  his  in- 
struction with  reference  to  the  needs  not  only  of  the  specialist  in  his 
own  subject,  but  of  many  other  students  whose  interests  were  of  the 
comparative  sort.  This  would  demolish  some  absurd  and  unnatural 
barriers  that  curse  our  Universities  today.  Furthermore,  both  the 
more  literary  professor  and  he  whose  interests  are  chiefly  in  produc- 
tive research  would  count  on  a  juster  recognition  of  their  respective 
fitnesses  and  usefulness.  Our  graduate  students  would  receive  effec- 
tive training,  the  minority  for  university-chairs  of  the  two  somewhat 
overlapping  sorts,  the  majority  for  teaching-positions  in  our  High 
Schools  and  smaller  Colleges. 

But,  after  all,  the  writer  of  an  article  like  this  must  not  be  too  opti- 
mistic. He  fully  realizes  that  graduate  schools  cannot  guarantee  the 
production  of  either  a  great  teacher  or  a  great  scholar,  much  less  that 
combination  of  the  two,  who,  possessed  of  superior  powers  of  imagina- 
tion, exuberant  vitality,  a  genuine  love  of  literature,  and  best  of  all, 
the  God-given  gift  of  personal  magnetism  will  prove  a  success  in  spite 
of  a  defective  education." 
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Two  magazines  probably  not  generally  known  to  our  readers  are 
well  worth  knowing  and  we  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  them. 
One  is  "The  Child",  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  child  welfare,  ed-. 
ited  by  T.  N".  Kelynack,  M.  D.,  and  published  in  London,  W.,  England, 
by  John  Bale,  Sons  &  Danielson,  Ltd.  The  annual  subscription  is  one 
guinea,  or  $5.25.  It  is  a  handsomely  printed  and  fully  illustrated  mag- 
azine dealing  withj  educational  problems,  particularly  with  those  which 
concern  the  body  of  the  child.  The  April  issue  opens  with  a  discussion,- 
characterized  by  British  thoroughness,  on  Curvature  of  .the  Spine  in 
Children,  with  a  suggested  system  of  exercises  for  the  treatment  of 
lateral  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  writer  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Kellett  Smith, 
F.  E.  C.  S.  Eng. 

The  other  magazine  is  one  that  has  just  made  its  first  bow  to  the 
public.  It  is  to  be  known  as  "Infancy"  and  is  published  in  .Boston 
for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  on  all  things  conjiected  with  the 
early  life  of  children.  Mothers  and  fathers  may  appeal  to  the  editor 
for  specific  information  regarding  their  children  and  will  be, answered 
by  experts.  In  order  that  the  readers  may  receive  entertainment  as 
well  as  education,  there  is  to  be  a  literary  department  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Pier,  editor  of  the  Youth's  Companion.  The 
subscription  price  will  be  one  dollar  a  year,  which  puts  this  magazine 
in  the  reach  of  all  who  may  have  the  welfare  of  the  children  at  heart, 
and  any  profits  above  the  expenses  will  be  devoted  to  the  support  of 
the  Inf anf  s  Hospital  of  Boston,  for  which  a  new  building,  is  now  being 
erected  next  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 


To  co-operate  with  the  great  popular  movement  which  is  seeking  to 
provide  public  playgrounds  for  children  in  the  greater  cities  through- 
out the  Union,  New  York  University  has  arranged  to  give  a  group  of 
courses  in  the  Administration  of  Eecreation  Facilities,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Lee  F.  Hanmer  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  the 
Summer  School  which  will  be  held  July  1 -August  9.  A  large  part  of 
the  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant 
than  is  made  at  present.  A  study  will  be  made  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  work  of  the  present  school  plants  may  be  increased  in  value 
to  the  public.  Vacation  schools,  school  playgrounds,  public  enter- 
tainments, recreation  and  social  centers  and  parent-teachers'  Associa- 
tions will  form  the  main  topics  of  study  and  will  be  treated  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  promotion,  organization,  administration  and  sig- 
nificance as  agencies  for  social  amelioration.  The  proper  celebration 
of  holidays  is  a  topic  that  will  be  treated  at  length,  including  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  use  of  pageantry  in  connection  with  the  celebration  of 
the  various  national  holidavs. 
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A  valuable  monograph  is  published  by  the  Department  of  Child 
Hygiene  of  The  Kussell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  entitled 
"How  the  'Fourth'  was  Celebrated  in  1911."  There  is  a  diagram  on 
the  front  page  showing  at  a  glance  the  progress  of  the  movement  for 
"a  Sane  Fourth  of  July."  It  is  most  impressive.  It  shows  that  in 
1909  20  cities,  in  1910  91  cities  and  in  1911  161  cities  joined  the 
"Sane  Fourth"  movement.  In  1909  there  was  5307  casualties;  in 
1910,  2923;  in  1911  only  1603.  As  the  number  of  sane  celebrations 
increased  the  casualties  diminished.  Over  1100  cities  of  5000  or  more 
population  have  as  yet  done  nothing  about  it. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  is  appealing  for  help  and  we  are  glad  to 
publish  its  "battle  cry." 

"  'The  Society  has  a  great  work  before  it;  and  it  earnestly  asks  the 
aid  and  prayers  of  every  man  and  woman  in  Massachusetts  who  be- 
lieves in  God,  and  has  sympathy  for  his  suffering  creatures.' 

"With  these  words  George  T.  Angell,  the  founder  of  our  societies  in 
April,  1868,  closed  an  ardent  appeal  for  money  and  help  in  all  the 
Boston  papers.    This  was  the  beginning,  forty-four  years  ago. 

"These  words  we  constitute  now  our  'battle  cry'  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary,  to  build  not  only  an  'Angell  Memorial  Animal  Hospital,' 
but  to  erect  in  connection  with  this  a  building  suitable  for  a  permanent 
home  for  the  societies  he  founded,  and  that  will  afford  the  means  of 
materializing  and  perpetuating  the  ideals  for  which  he  gave  his  life 
and  substance.  For  years  the  societies  have  been  greatly  handicapped 
in  their  work  by  lack  of  proper  facilities  and  funds. 

"Every  man  and  woman  in  Massachusetts  'who  believes  in  God' 
must  enlist  in  this  army  of  helpers  and  bring  to  this  work  all  that  is 
best  in  him  and  her  to  assist  the  societies  to  accomplish  their  great 
task. 

"Nathaniel  T.  Kidder, 
Francis  H.  Rowley, 
Mrs.  George  T.  Angell, 

"Executive  Committee  $1,000,000  Building  and  Endow- 
ment Fund  Angell  Memorial." 


A  very  valuable  "Digest  of  Laws  Relating  to  State  Aid  to  High 
Schools"  has  lately  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington.   It  can  be  had  by  applying  to  Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton. 

"As  I  see  it,"  says  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  the  United  States  Commission- 
er of  Education,  "our  most  important  problem  in  education  today  is 
the  problem  of  the  country  schools,  where  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the 
children  of  the  United  States  receive  their  education."    In  the  same 
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connection  we  call  attention  to  a  valuable  Bulletin  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina,  by  W.  K.  Tate,  State  Supervisor  of  Elementary 
Eural  Schools,  on  "Suggested  Solutions  for  Some  Eural  School  Prob- 
lems in  South  Carolina."  The  suggestions  in  this  Bulletin  are  of 
more  than  local  significance  and  interest. 


As  a  result  of  the  instruction  in  music  given  in  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Louis,  each  graduate  of  the  high  schools  of  that  city  is  familiar 
with  fifty  grand  opera  choruses  or  selections  from  oratorios,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  wide  range  of  less  pretentious  songs  of  merit.  This  work, 
which  is  observed  with  interest  by  officials  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  has  been  carried  on  in  its  present  form  for  five  years. 
In  the  course  of  this  time  a  great  chorus  of  2,500  St.  Louis  school 
children,  accompanied  by  the  Damrosch  Symphony  Orchestra,  sang 
with  great  success  selections  from  classical  compositions  and  music 
of  the  highest  character.  Several  orchestra-choral  concerts  have  been 
given  Jointly  with  the  St.  Louis  Sjnnphony  Orchestra,  the  vocal 
pieces  being  divided  equally  among  three  choruses  of  about  400  chil- 
dren each.  Among  the  composers  represented  in  the  repertoire  of 
the  St.  Louis  school  children  are  Wagner,  Offenbach,  Beethoven,  Men- 
delssohn, Gounod,  Verdi,  Grieg,  and  Costa. 


Mr.  Charles  Welsh  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  just  finished  an  important 
contribution  to  the  Great  Cyclopaedia  of  Education  now  in  course  of 
publication  by  the  Macmillan  Company  under  the  Editorship  of  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Monroe  of  Columbia  University,  on  "Nursery  Ehymea 
and  Games."  In  it  he  discusses  the  source  of  this  branch  of  literature 
for  children,  analyses  the  content  of  the  Ehymes  and  jingles,  classifies 
them,  indicates  their  place  and  value  in  the  Education  of  the  child, 
and  finally  discusses  them  in  their  aspect  as  Folk  Lore,  comparing 
the  English  Mother  Goose  Ehymes  with  those  of  other  nations.  For 
many  years  Mr.  Welsh  has  made  this  a  subject  of  close  study  and  he 
has  a  unique  collection  of  material  bearing  upon  it. 


Foreign  Notes 

Greek  in  Ei^glish  Universities.  The  opposition  to  the  contin- 
uation of  Greek  as  a  compulsory  subject  in  the  admission  require- 
ments of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  is  offset  by  the  effort  to  make  the 
study  a  feature  of  the  most  modern  of  all  the  provincial  universities. 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Governors,  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  delivered  a  persuasive  appeal  for  financial  help  to  make  possible 
an  increase  of  staff  on  the  arts  side  of  the  University  of  Birmingham. 
He  was  not,  he  said,  anxious  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  competition 
with  the  University  of  Oxford,  but  he  did  desire  the  appointment  of 
one  professor  of  Greek  in  the  Midland  institution. 


Vacation  Schools  and  Play  Centres.  The  Education  Committee 
of  the  London  Country  Council,  recommends  that  the  Council  should 
open  two  vacation  schools  and  forty  vacation  play  centres  the  coming 
fiummer.  It  is  recalled  in  this  connection,  that  the  initiative  in  this  va- 
cation experiment  was  made  in  Switzerland  in  1878  by  a  clergyman 
named  Bion,  who  took  a  number  of  children  to  the  Appenzeller  High- 
lands during  the  holidays,  and  in  1883  this  experiment  was  followed 
by  the  organization  of  health  vacation  colonies  at  Amsterdam.  Then 
Eussia  took  the  matter  up,  and  in  1888  the  first  summer  colony  for 
primary  school  children  in  that  empire  was  founded  by  Miss  Orloff. 
The  enterprise  rapidly  developed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Muscovite 
Society.  The  type  of  colony  was  modelled  on  those  of  the  Swiss,  and, 
with  the  introduction  in  1890,  by  the  Moscow  Educational  Council,  of 
medical  control  in  the  ordinary  day  schools,  the  school  doctors  were 
asked  to  advise  and  assist  in  the  scheme.  During  the  twenty-three 
years  that  the  Muscovite  Association  has  been  in  existence,  572  colo- 
nies have  been  founded  and  11,861  children  have  been  sent  to  them> 
all  of  whom  have  gained  in  physical,  mental  and  moral  well-being. 

The  first  experiment  in  London  was  made  in  1902  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  who  was  the  chief  support  of  the  work 
year  by  year  up  to  1910  when  the  municipal  council  established  two 
vacation  schools.  The  plan  for  the  present  year  marks  an  advance 
beyond  anything  hitherto  attempted  in  England. 

A  feature  of  the  play  work  in  these  out-door  centres  is  manual 
occupation.  The  reports  are  uniformly  enthusiastic.  One  director 
exclaims  *^A  holiday  school  is  one  of  the  choicest  spots  on  earth  for 
human  nature  study;"  all  agree  that  the  effect  on  the  morals  of  the 
children  is  the  greatest  result  of  the  work. 


Infant    Schools   in   France.     The   infant   schools   of   France, 
ecoles  maternelles,  have  a  method  of  their  own  which  shows  something 
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of  the  spirit  of  Froebel,  but  with  stronger  evidence  of  the  influence  of 
Pestalozzi.  A  special  course  for  teachers  of  this  class  of  schools  has 
just  been  instituted  in  the  normal  school  for  women,  department  of 
the  Seine.  The  course  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mme.  Kergo- 
mard,  who  has  for  many  years  held  the  position  of  inspectress-general 
of  infant  schools,  and  who  has  been  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  for 
their  improvement.  By  virtue  of  her  position  she  is  a  member  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Education,  which  determines  the  scholastic  policy? 
of  the  country. 


Rousseau  Centenary.  The  ever  active  interest  in  Rousseau  de- 
rives a  new  impulse  the  present  year  from  the  fact  that  it  marks  the 
second  centenary  of  his  birth,  which  event  took  place  June  28,  1712. 
France  and  Switzerland  will  combine  in  the  celebration, — Paris  and 
Geneva  being  equally  active  in  the  preliminary  preparations.  Fortu- 
nately the  committees  appointed  by  each  city  are  working  in  perfect 
harmony  so  that  the  plans  will  not  be  spoiled  by  rivalry.  A  marked 
feature  of  the  celebration  will  be  a  series  of  fetes  de  la  Nature,  to  be 
held  in  provincial  towns  from  June  to  September.  The  doctrine  that 
Rousseau  announced  in  startling  terms,  and  his  brilliant  conceits^^ 
have  little  direct  influence  today,  but  the  inspiration  of  his  name 
appears  to  be  imperishable. 


A  Peace  Jubilee.  Preparations  for  the  International  music 
tournament  to  be  held  at  Paris  in  May  26  to  28  are  well  advanced. 
The  invitation  extended  to  five  hundred  London  school  children  to 
participate  has  been  accepted  by  the  proper  authorities,  and  Paris,  on 
its  part,  agrees  to  entertain  the  young  visitors  and  the  teachers  in 
charge. 

The  great  feature  of  the  occasion  will  be  the  musical  competition 
for  which  bands  and  choirs  from  many  nations  have  been  entered. 
The  school  children  of  Paris  and  the  visiting  children  will  take  part, 
although  the  great  purpose  of  the  invitation  is  not  to  excite  competi- 
tion but  to  show  in  a  striking  manner,  the  cordial  relations  between 
the  two  countries.  During  the  three  days'  stay  in  Paris,  the  London 
children  and  their  guardians  will  be  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the 
municipal  council. 


Scholastic  Values.  The  opposition  to  the  giving  of  high  scho- 
lastic degrees,  honoris  causa,  has  much  reason  in  this  country,  but 
it  surprises  us  to  read  of  a  similar  movement  in  Germany.  The 
Hochschul-Nachrichten  publishes  a  protest  against  creating  doctors 
for  a  fixed  rate,  as  well  as  for  honor  simply.  Heidelberg  has  the  rep- 
utation of  being  especially  free  with  its  degrees  for  foreigners.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  statistics,  in  a  single  year,  out  of  222  newly  created 
doctors,  155  had  never  matriculated  at  the  university.     It  is  alsa 
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charged  that  the  technical  high  school  is  showing  a  very  liberal  spirit 
in  the  same  matter.  The  diploma  fee  which  is  large,  nets  a  handsome 
sum  to  the  respective  institutions. 


Awakening  Africa.  The  Western  coast  of  Africa  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  foreign  possessions,  or  spheres  of  influence,  which  are  slow- 
ly raising  the  dark  continent  to  a  place  in  modem  history.  Of  all  the^ 
Europeans,  the  French  appear  to  be  most  successful  in  efforts  foi? 
modernizing  the  natives.  One  of  the  most  important  institutions 
established  by  the  French  in  West  Africa  is  the  school  for  the  sons  of 
chiefs  founded  at  Kayes  on  the  Senegal  river  in  1886.  In  addition 
to  the  three  grades  of  an  ordinary  primary  school;  i.  e.  elementary, 
intermediate  and  higher,  there  is  a  technical  department  which  has 
been  in  operation  since  1903.  This  department  is  provided  witb 
workshops  and  is  in  charge  of  special  professors.  The  pupils  are  sona 
of  chiefs  and  dignitaries,  and  attend  the  school  from  the  age  of  seven 
to  fifteen  years.  They  live  in  the  institution  and  thus  pass  the  entire 
time  under  careful  supervision.  The  general  course  of  study  prepares 
for  the  technical  industries. 

A.  T.  S. 


Book  Notices 

THE  BOY  AND  HIS  GANG.  By  J.  Adams  PufEer,  Director  of  Beacon 
Vocation  Bureau.  With  an  introduction  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  President  of 
Clark  University.  Illustrated.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Price,  $1.00,  post- 
paid. 

We  are  inclined  to  let  Dr.  Hall  review  this  book  for  our  readers  by 
quoting  the  following  from  a  circular  of  the  publishers  accompanying 
the  volume. 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  Mr.  Puffer's  'The  Boy  and  His  Gang,'  and 
have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  pronouncing  it  distinctly  the  best  written, 
as  well  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  treatise  that  has  yet 
appeared  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Puffer  has  had  a  long  personal  expe- 
rience with  boys,  and,  moreover,  is  unusually  sympathetic  with  and  help- 
ful to 'them.  Mr.  Puffer's  writing  is  uniquely  effective,  and  his  book  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  parents  and  friends  of  boys. 

"The  gang  spirit  is  the  basis  of  the  social  life  of  the  boy.  Now  that 
we  are  coming  to  understand  it  and  realize  what  it  means  and  what  can 
be  done  with  it,  the  surprise  grows  that  it  has  until  so  recently  been  left 
almost  entirely  out  of  account  in  the  work  of  helping  and  saving  boys." 

FARM  BOYS  AND  GIELS,  By  William  A.  McKeever,  Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy, Kansas  State  Agricultural  College.  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Price,  $1.50  net. 

Professor  McKeever  is  well  known  for  his  home  culture  leaflets  for 
boys  and  girls  and  their  parents,  which  have  been  circulated  by  the  thous- 
ands. This  late  volume  is  thoroughly  practical  and  helpful.  It  discusses 
such  questions  as  Why  the  boys  leave  the  farm,  how  much  work  should 
be  required  of  them,  how  much  of  the  girls,  how  to  train  both  for  country 
life,  for  business,  for  social  service,  what  schooling  they  should  have,  how 
to  safeguard  their  sex  relations,  etc.  etc.  It  is  a  book  that  should  be 
found  in  every  home  where  the  great  responsibility  of  parenthood  has 
been  assumed. 

THE  MOKAL  EDUCATION  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN.  By  Charles  Keen 
Taylor,  M.  A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Preface  by  Arthur  Holmes, 
Ph.  D.  Printed  by  C.  K.  and  H.  B.  Taylor,  St.  Martins,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Price,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

This  is  a  thoughtful  little  book  based  on  the  general  idea  that  it  is 
better  to  approach  the  problem  of  moral  education  through  the  body  than 
through  the  mind.  First,  make  sure  that  the  child's  bodily  needs  and  con- 
dition are  normal  and  favorable  to  right  thinking  and  living  and  the 
question  of  morals  is  more  than  half  solved.  The  author  considers  the 
question  of  moral  training  to  belong  rightfully  to  the  schools,  and  shows 
convincingly  the  failure  of  the  church  and  the  home  to  meet  the  issue. 
He  divides  moral  training  into  three  classes,  —  based  on  three  kinds  of 
relationships  which  exist  in  human  society.     Men  and  women  are  re- 
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lated  politically,  comrijercially,  and  privately  as  in  the  family  life.  There- 
fore political,  commercial  and  private  morality  should  be  taught  to  the 
school  children.  The  argument  proceeds  from  these  premises  and  de- 
velops strongly,  especially  along  the  thought  of  providing  for  the  health- 
ful and  vigorous  training  of  the  body  under  the  best  physical  conditions. 

INTRODUCTION  TO   BIBLE   STUDY.     THE   OLD  TESTAMENT.     By 
,  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Eoanoke  College.     Sibley  and 
Company,  Boston  and  Chicago.    Price,  $1.00. 

We  welcome  this  volume  by  a  well  known  educational  writer,  as  a 
very  valuable  one.  Its  purpose  is  to  set  forth  the  literary,  historical  and 
ethical  value  of  the  Bible.  It  does  this  with  skill  and  pedagogical  insight. 
It  presents  the  facts  that  every  one  should  know,  both  for  their  intrinsic 
value  and  because  no  one  can  be  considered  well  educated  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  thinking  of  the  ancient  people  who  gave  the 
world  its  purest  and  highest  ethical  and  religious  ideals.  Many  schools 
are  now  taking  up  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  there  are  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  land  something  like  500,000  volunteer  teachers,  teaching  it 
every  week.  This  volume  will  be  an  excellent  one  for  the  Sunday  School 
or  for  the  public  school ;  and  those  who  are  members  of  teacher  training 
classes  will  find  it  distinctly  useful.  It  is  helpfully  illustrated  with  many 
full  page  plates. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  TRAINING  CLASSES.  By  Margaret 
Slattery.     The  Pilgrim  Press. 

The  author's  inspirational  addresses  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congre- 
gational Sunday  School  and  Publishing  Society  are  well  known,  especially 
to  Sunday  School  workers  in  New  England.  She  is  a  magnetic  speaker 
and  writer,  and  has  had  no  small  part  in  the  work  of  developing  a  netv 
public  consciousness  of  the  possibilities  of  religious  education  along  peda- 
gogical lines. .  The  greatest  need  of  all  schools  whether  secular  or  religious 
is  for  competent  teachers.  The  modern  public  school  system  provides 
normal  and  other  training  schools  for  the  secular  school  teachers.  The 
church  is  just  awakening  to  the  important  fact  that  it  must  do  likewise 
for  those  who  are  to  guide  the  moral  and  religious  development  of  its 
boys  and  girls.  Miss  Slattery's  new  book  will  give  practical  aid  to  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  fit  themselves  or  others  to  teach  in  the  Sunday 
School.  It  discusses  the  Course,  the  Teacher,  the  Class,  Tests  and  Cer- 
tificates, Child-Study,  the  Bible,  Methods,  the  Lesson  in  detail.  Recognition 
Services,  etc.  The  best  results  of  modern  pedagogy  are  utilized  and  ap- 
plied by  this  skilled  and  experienced  teacher.  The  book  is  worthy  of  the 
widest  circulation  among  religious  workers  of  all  denomiinations. 

NOUVEAU  DICTIONNAIRE  DE  PEDAGOGIE  ET  D'INSTRUCTION 
PRIMAIRE.  Public  sous  la  Direction  de  F.  Buisson,  Directeur  honoraire 
de  I'Enseignement  Primaire,  Professeur  honoraire  a  la  Sorbonne.  Depute 
de  Paris.  Un  superbe  volume  grand  in-So  de  2.100  pages.  Broche  30 
francs.    Reli§  35  francs.    Payable  5  francs  tons  les  deux  mois. 
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Ce  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Pedagogic  et  d'Instruction  Primaire  est  une 
oeuvre  entierement  nouvelle  qui  repond  a  des  besoins  nouveaux. 

Le  regime  scolaire  que  la  Eepublique  etablissait  il  y  a  trente  ans  par 
les  lois  Ferry  a  deja  une  longue  existence.  La  periode  de  transformation 
est  terminee,  la  situation  acquise.  II  est  possible  de  dire  avec  surete 
comment  fonctionnent  les  institutions,  ce  qu'ont  produit  les  methodes 
appliquees,  ou  en  est  enfin  la  grande  oeuvre  d'education  nationale  dont  la 
France  republicaine  a  si  courageusement  pris  I'initiative. 

Ce  qu'il  importe  de  donner  aujourd'hui  aux  Instituteurs,  c'est  un  guide 
pratique  et  sur  de  toutes  les  connaissances  qui  leur  sont  utiles  pour  qu'ils 
orientent  convenablement  leur  enseignement,  pour  qu'ils  connaissent  bien 
I'oeuvre  a  laquelle  ils  se  sont  voues,  pour  qu'ils  aient  une  idee  exacte  de 
I'avenir  qui  I'attend. 

L'Instituteur  trouvera  dans  ce  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  tout  ce  dont  il  peut 
avoir  besoin  a  propos  de  son  metier : 

1°  Soit  qu'il  desire  ameliorer  son  enseignement  en  etudiant  les 
idees  des  maitres  de  la  pedagogic,  des  principaux  ecrivains,  savants  ou 
professeurs,  anciens  ou  modernes,  frangais  ou  etrangers,  qui  ont  le  mieux 
contribue  a  I'education  du  caractere  et  de  la  volonte,  a  la  culture 
generale  de  rintelligence,  ou  a  renseignement  particulier  du  frangais,  de 
I'histoire,  de  la  geographie,  des  sciences ; 

2o  Soit  qu'il  cherche  a  se  faire  une  opinion  raisonnee  sur  les  grandes 
questions  pedagogiques  actuellement  a  I'ordre  du  jour,  et  sur  lesquelles 
11  doit  etre  documente  s'il  veut  pouvoir  en  discuter  utilement  avec  ses 
pairs  ou  suivre  avec  profit  les  conferences  et  les  congres  auxquels  il  est 
appele  a  prendre  part ; 

30  Soit  qu'il  veuille  prendre  conscience  de  lui-meme,  de  son  role,  de  ses 
devoirs,  de  ses  droits,  par  la  comparaison  entre  sa  situation  actuelle  et 
celle  de  ses  predecesseurs  ou  de  ses  collegues  de  I'etranger ; 

40  Soit  qu'il  s'efforce  d'entrevoir  quelle  pourra  etre  la  destinee  de 
renseignement  primaire  en  France  et  son  propre  avenir. 

A  toutes  ces  questions,  a  tons  ces  besoins,  ce  Dictionnaire  repond,  car 
il  est  le  veritable  Guide  de  I'lnstituteur  frangais. 

Instituteurs,  professeurs  d'ecole,  normale,  inspecteurs,  pedagogues,  tons 
ceux  qui,  a  un  titre  quelconque,  s'occupent  d'enseignement,  auront  dans 
leur  bibliotheque  cet  indispensable  instrument  de  travail. 

PREMIERES  LEgONS  DE  VOCABULAIRE  ET  D'ELOCUTION.  By  J. 
E.  Pichon,  OflBcier  d' Academic,  lecturer  at  the  Bohemian  University  of 
Prague.    Eitter  &  Flebbe,  Boston,  Mass.    Price,  60  cents. 

The  compilation  of  this  book  has  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  Di- 
rect Method  of  Instruction  in  the  Modern  Languages.  While  intended  for 
use  as  a  beginner's  text  book  of  the  subject,  the  book  contains  no  vocabu- 
laries or  lists  of  synonyms  in  English  or  other  languages.  The  book  is  in 
three  parts,  and  the  lessons  which  go  to  make  up  each  part  are  especially 
well  graded  and  related  to  each  other.  Illustrations,  of  which  there  are 
many  distributed  throughout  the  volume,   show  animals,  insects,   birds, 
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flowers,  etc.,  the  parts,  organs,  movements  and  actions  of  the  human  body, 
positions  of  inanimate  things,  positions  of  the  hands  and  divisions  of  tho 
face  of  a  clock,  etc.,  and  are  of  real  assistance  in  mastering  the  difficulties 
of  the  language.  Oral  exercises,  paragraphs  for  translation,  and  ques- 
tions in  French  for  written  work  go  to  complete  a  book  which  without 
doubt  will  be  heartily  received  by  teachers  and  students  of  French. 

DEUTSCHES  LESE-UND  EEDEBUCH.  By  J.  E.  Pichon  and  Dr.  Phil  F. 
Sattler.    Boston.    Eitter  &  Flebbe.    Price,  60  cents. 

This  is  a  beginner's  text-book  of  German,  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  above,  and  is  equally  commendable  as  an  exceptionally  lucid  and 
thorough  introductory  volume  to  the  study  of  the  language.  The  Direct 
Method  has  proved  its  worth  in  many  of  our  important  schools,  and  we 
bespeak  for  these  books  a  cordial  reception. 

AMERICAN  HISTORY.  By  David  Saville  Muzzey,  Director  of  History 
in  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York.  12  mo.  cloth,  662  pages,  illus- 
trated.    Ginn  &  Company.    Price,  $1.50. 

The  object  of  this  book  is  to  present  a  lively  and  continuous  narrative 
of  the  political  development  of  our  country,  by  a  clear  statement  of  the 
social  and  economic  problems  which  have  determined  that  development. 
These  problems  are  treated  topically,  and  the  temptation  merely  to  men- 
tion or  allude  to  a  vast  number  of  facts  not  vitally  connected  with  them 
has  been  resolutely  resisted. 

Special  features  of  the  book  are  its  vivid  literary  style,  its  development 
of  each  topic  regardless  of  such  artificial  chronological  categories  as 
presidential  administrations,  its  full  discussion  of  the  federal  power  in 
connection  with  the  Constitution,  its  emphasis  on  the  westward-moving 
frontier  as  the  most  constant  and  potent  force  in  our  history,  and  its 
recognition  of  the  influence  of  economic  factors  on  our  sectional  rivalries 
and  political  theories.  Over  one-third  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  the  polit- 
ical and  economic  history  of  the  United  States  since  the  Civil  War.  The 
book  is  designed  especially  for  the  upper  grades  of  the  high  school. 

HAUFF'S  DAS  KALTE  HERZ.  Edited  by  P.  J.  Holzwarth,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Germanic  Languages,  Syracuse  University,  and  WiUiam  J. 
Gorse,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  Syracuse  University.  Cloth, 
16  mo.  168  pages.  Price  35  cents.  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

This  story  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  its  author's  produc- 
tions, and  has  always  delighted  young  and  old.  It  is  well  suited  for  in- 
termediate German  reading,  and  while  it  shows  literary  skill  of  a  high' 
order,  it  abounds  in  idiomatic  expressions  which  are  interesting  and  use- 
ful to  the  student  of  German.  This  edition  contains  nimierous  notes  ex- 
plaining all  grammatical  difficulties  and  idiomatic  usuages;  composition 
exercises  based  on  the  text,  and  furnishing  material  for  reviewing  the 
grammar  and  syntax;  and  a  complete  vocabulary,  giving  all  translations, 
to  which  the  student  is  often  referred  in  the  notes. 
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BLISS'S  HISTOEY  IN  THE  ELEMENTAEY  SCHOOLS.  By  W.  F.  Bliss, 
B.  S.,  M.  L.,  Dean  of  the  Normal  School  and  Head  of  the  Department  of 
History,  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego,  California ;  Sometime  Teaching- 
Fellow  in  History,  University  of  California.  Cloth,  12  mo.  214  pages. 
American  Book  Company.    Price  80  cents. 

This  helpful  manual  for  teachers  provides  for  a  complete  course  of 
study  in  American  history  for  the  first  eight  years  in  school.  It  is  the 
result  of  years  of  experience  and  has  been  tested  in  many  schools.  It  com- 
bines methods,  courses  of  study,  and  bibliographies,  and  is  equally  suited 
to  graded  or  ungraded  schools. 

THE  EISE  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  MASSACHUSETTS.  By  Alex- 
ander James  Inglis,  Ph.  D.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Con- 
tributions to  Education,  No.  45.  Published  by  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University. 

This  volume  presents  the  results  of  a  very  careful  study  of  the  high 
schools  of  Massachusetts  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  Two 
chapters  on  the  curriculum  of  such  schools  are  particularly  suggestive. 
Legislation  affecting  the  high  schools  is  set  forth;  likewise  the  relationa 
of  these  schools  to  other  schools.  Much  valuable  historical  material  has 
been  brought  to  light  and  its  significance  shown  in  this  illuminating 
study  of  an  institution  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  state. 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  YEAR.  By  Dallas  Love  Sharp.  Illustrated  by  Eob- 
ert  Bruce  Horsfall.    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    Price  60  cents. 

A  series  of  nature  studies  appears  in  this  volume,  related  not  in  a  dry 
catalogue  of  observations  but  told  in  literary  form,  the  narrative  arrest- 
ing the  reader's  attention  and  holding  it  to  the  end.  It  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  charming  nature  readers  we  have  seen. 

ALL  THE  CHILDEEN  OF  ALL  THE  PEOPLE.  A  study  of  the  Attempt 
to  Educate  Everybody.  By  William  Hawley  Smith.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   Price,  $1,50  net. 

This  book  discusses  in  a  breezy,  spicey  way  most  of  the  leading  educa- 
tional questions  of  the  day.  The  author's  prefatory  idea  is  that  babies  are 
not  "all  alike".  Consequently  to  educate  "all  the  children  of  all  the 
people"  there  must  be  individual  treatment.  But  what  is  particularly 
objected  to  is  a  method  which  will  create  a  privileged  class.  All  the  peo- 
ple pay  for  the  schools.  The  schools  should  therefore  furnish  the  kind 
of  education  which  all  the  people  want  and  need.  Some  of  the  most 
vigorous  paragraphs  will  seem  to  some  to  be  somewhat  Utopian.  Yet 
with  most  of  the  chapters  nearly  every  one  will  agree.  The  "rub"  comes 
in  the  question  how  to  do  all  that  is  set  forth  as  in  need  of  being  done. 
The  book  will  aid  in  finding  the  solution  of  this  last  problem.  And  there- 
in it  will  doubtless  justify  its  existence  and  reward  its  author  for  its 
production. 
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"EECLAIMING  A  COMMONWEALTH,"  and  other  essays.  By  President 
Cheesman  A.  Herrick,  Girard  College,  Philadelphia.  John  Joseph  McVey, 
Philadelphia,  12  mo.  pp.  vii  and  201.    Price,  net,  $1.00. 

This  collection  of  eleven  essays  by  President  Herrick  treats  various 
phases  of  contemporary  education.  The  first  essay,  w^hich  gives  the  title 
to  the  series,  furnishes  a  brief  account  of  the  recent  educational  renais- 
sance in  North  Carolina.  The  study  of  "Education  the  Keystone  of 
Povirer,"  "Old  and  New  Education,"  "Unconscious  Education,"  "The  Nes- 
tor of  American  Schoolmasters,"  "Professional  Ethics,"  and  "Teachers* 
Eetirement  Funds,"  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  to  the  professional  educator.  The  essays  are  timely  in  scope,  and 
are  presented  in  readable  form. 

GREAT  EDUCATORS  OF  THREE  CENTURIES,  THEIR  WORK  AND 
ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  MODERN  EDUCATION.  By  Frank  Pierrepont 
Graves,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Education  in  the  Ohio  State 
University.  Author  of  "A  History  of  Education  in  three  volimies,  etc." 
The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.10  net. 

The  lives  of  the  great  teachers  who,  during  the  past  three  centuries 
have  introduced  notable  reforms  into  modern  education  are  here  inter- 
estingly described  by  a  trained  and  appreciative  expert.  The  list  begins 
with  John  Milton  and  closes  with  Horace  Mann  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
The  material  is  well  handled  and  will  prove  inspiring  to  all  readers  of 
the  volume  who  are  concerned  with  teaching. 

THE  CENTURY  AND  THE  SCHOOL,  AND  OTHER  EDUCATIONAL 
ESSAYS.  By  Frank  Louis  Soldan,  late  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools.     The  Macmillan  Company.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

This  is  a  posthumus  selection  of  essays  and  addresses  taken  from  the 
papers  left  by  the  author  who  for  so  many  years  was  so  intimately  and 
influentiaUy  associated  with  the  educational  development  of  the  great 
southwest.  His  personality  and  industry  alike  contributed  to  make  him  a 
force  not  only  locally  but  nationally  in  the  modern  school  world.  The  titles 
of  these  essays  are  suggestive:  The  Century  and  the  Schools;  Morality 
and  Education;  What  is  a  Fad?  Teachers'  Duties;  Reading  in  the  Higher 
Grades,  etc.  Thoughtful  teachers  will  get  great  good  as  well  as  real 
pleasure  from  the  volume. 

EXPOSITORY  WRITING.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Maurice  Garland 
Fulton,  Professor  of  English  in  Davidson  College.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   Price,  $1.40  net. 

The  materials  for  a  college  course  in  exposition  by  analysis  and  imita- 
tion are  here  presented.  The  course  can  be  used  in  the  Freshman  year  as 
a  general  course  in  English  composition  or  it  can  serve  as  a  special  course 
in  the  sophomore  or  junior  years.  The  author's  first  aim  is  to  aid  the 
student  in  learning  to  write  by  leading  him  to  study  good  models ;  second, 
to  emphasize  exposition  as  this  leads  to  accuracy,  logicalness  and  brevity 
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of  statement;  third,  to  direct  attention  especially  to  selections  from  sci- 
entific literature  as  being  the  most  interesting  to  young  people ;  and 
fourth,  to  secure  analyses  of  passages  long  enough  to  afford  a  real  disci- 
pline of  the  logical  faculties.  The  volimie  is  a  comprehensive,  scientific 
and  up-to-date  manual  of  its  subject. 

THE  AMEEICAN  YEAE  BOOK.  A  Kecord  of  Events  and  Progress, 
1911.  Edited  by  Francis  G.  Wickware,  B.  A.,  B.  Sc.  Under  the  Direction 
of  a  Supervising  Board  representing  National  Learned  Societies.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  and  Company. 

This  annual  volume  is  so  vv^ell  known  as  to  need  but  few  words  of  re- 
view. In  all  important  fields  of  human  thought  and  enterprise  it  smns  up 
the  progress  of  the  world  in  the  year  1911.  The  chapter  on  Educational 
affairs  is  contributed  by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith,  the  author  of  the 
"Foreign  Notes"  in  our  magazine,  "Education"  for  many  years  past.  The 
volume  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  most  convenient  for  reference.  It  is  an 
indispensable  ready-reference  book  for  the  ofRce,  the  school,  the  home 
table. 

WOELD  GEOGEAPHY.  One  Volume  Edition.  By  Ealph  S.  Tarr,  B.  S., 
F.  G.  S.  A.  and  Frank  M.  McMurray,  PU.  D.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
Price,  $1.25  net. 

There  are  536  pages  in  this  volume,  the  dimensions, of  which  are  7^  x 
9%  inches.  There  are  many  colored  maps,  and  numerous  illustrations, 
most  of  them  actual  photographs.  The  entire  globe  is  treated  and  the 
method  is  thoroughly  modern,  —  no  dry  recital  of  names  and  boundaries, 
but  a  real  introduction  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  in  their  several  envi- 
rons, vsdth  glimpses  of  their  life,  —  their  food,  clothing,  customs,  relig- 
ions, industries,  etc. ;  likewise  full  accounts  of  climates,  ocean  currents, 
winds,  rainfall,  coal  fields,  distribution  of  fish,  density  of  population,  etc. 
The  book  fills  admirably  the  need  of  a  complete  geography  in  one  volume. 
It  is  a  marvel  of  cheapness  which  would  only  be  possible  in  view  of  a 
most  extensive  demand  for  school  and  home  use. 

PINOCCHIO  IN  AFEICA.  Translated  from  the  Italian  of  E.  Cherubini 
by  Angelo  Patri.  Illustrated  by  Charles  Copeland.  16  mo.  cloth,  152 
pages,  40  cents.    Ginn  and  Company. 

Of  all  the  stories  written  for  the  children  of  Italy,  Collodi's  "Pinocchio" 
has  met  with  the  highest  favor.  Italian  artists  and  story-tellers  found  in 
him  a  delightful  subject,  and  various  books,  by  different  authors,  now 
celebrate  his  exploits.  Brought  across  the  seas  he  was  welcomed  by 
American  children,  who  will  be  «ager  to  read,  in  this  new  volume,  of  his 
travels  in  Africa.  With  characteristic  effrontery  Pinocchio  attempts  to 
play  a  great  part,  which  leads  him  into  many  fantastic  situations.  The 
moral,  as  in  Collodi's  masterpiece,  is  obvious  without  being  disagreeable, 
and  the  author  has  been  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  original  conception  of 
his  marionette  hero. 
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A  HISTOKY  OF  GKEEK  SCULPTUEE.  By  Eufus  B.  Eichardson,  for- 
merly director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 
The  American  Book  Company. 

There  are  133  choice  illustrations  in  this  charming  volume,  which  be- 
longs to  the  well-known  Greek  Series  for  Colleges  and  Schools  edited,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Professor  Herbert  Weir  Smyth  of  Harvard  Univer- 
Bity.  The  sculptures  illustrated  and  described  represent  the  best  and 
most  famous  of  the  great  works  of  the  Greeks  in  this  branch  of  art,  and 
the  book  is  well  adapted  to  supply  students  with  a  working  text  book  of 
the  subject. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS.  By  Etta  Proctor  Flagg,  Su- 
pervisor of  Domestic  Science  in  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Schools.  Boston, 
Little,  Brown,  and  Company.    Price,  75  cents. 

This  is  an  excellent  little  manual  giving  lessons  that  may  well  be 
spread  over  a'  single  school  year.  The  teacher  is  left  free  to  present  the 
lesson  in  her  own  way.  The  principal  points  to  be  brought  out  are  cov- 
ered by  questions  at  the  close  of  each  lesson.  The  lessons  are  at  once 
simple,  practical  and  scientific. 

GEEAT  INVENTIONS  AND  DISCOVEEIES.  By  Willis  DufE  Piercy. 
Cloth,  206  pages.  Illustrated.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  New  York.  Price, 
40  cents. 

A  compact  and  very  interesting  account  of  the  great  inventions,  rang- 
ing from  the  printing  press  to  the  aeroplane.  Written  with  a  view  to 
school  reading,  the  book  is  not  technical,  but  has  a  spirit  and  a  style 
that  make  it  readable.  The  subjects  are  of  contemporary  value  and  in- 
terest and,  as  such,  should  be  attractive  not  only  to  boys  and  girls  but 
to  their  elders  as  well.  Mr.  Piercy  keeps  in  mind  the  human  side  of  his 
theme  and  shows  forth  the  faith  and  perseverence  that  must  animate 
inventors  and  discoverers.  The  volume  is  illustrated  with  portraits  and 
other  appropriate  pictures.  Such  subjects  as  the  Printing  Press,  the 
Steam  Engine,  Electricity,  Photography,  the  Cotton  Gin,  Anaesthetics, 
the  Eeaper,  Sewing  Machines,  Aeronautics,  etc.,  are  graphically  treated, 
it  is  an  excellent  book  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  grades. 


Pericidical  Notes 

"  Democracy  or  Dynamite?  "  by  H.  R.  Musaey  appears  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April 
as  the  first  article  of  an  important  series  on  the  much-  discussed  labor  question.  April 
JAppincotVs  has  as  one  of  Its  most  pleasing  features  a  charming  appreciation  of  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  and  his  work,  by  Mrs.  LaSalle  Corbell  Pickett.  Rheta  Childe  Dorr  writes 
in  the  April  Century  Magazine  of  "The  Child  that  is  Different."  Educators  will  be 
interested  in  the  valuable  and  practical  suggestions  Miss  Dorr  advances  as  to  the  best  and 
surest  ways  of  helping  the  "different"  child  to  become  normal.  "Memories  of  Old 
Fashioned  Gardens  "  is  the  leadmg  article  in  Suburban  Life  for  April.    It  describes  two 

Sirdens  of  the  past  generation  in  a  way  to  delight  the  flower-lovers  heart.  In  Harper's 
agaxine  for  April,  Arnold  Bennett's  American  impressions  begin.  His  first  paper  tefls  of 
his  trip  across  the  ocean  and  his  first  glimpses  of  New  York.  Delightfully  original  and 
amusing  are  his  comments  on  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
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f "" "°""»""i't|^  THE  last  fifty  years  two  changes  have  occurred 

I  in  the  conditions  of  American  life  and  progress 
I  whose  influence  upon  each  other  is  one  of  the  inter- 
J  esting  problems  of  the  near  future.  One  of  these 
$]iiiiiiiiiiiiDHiiiiiiiiiii$  ^s  ^  remarkable,  perhaps  an  unprecedented,  increase 
I  I    in  interest  in  the  fine  arts  all  over  the  country.  ITot 

I  I    only  the  large  cities,  but  gradually,  too,  the  country 

*"" '"°"""»""^*   as  a  whole,  is  growing  to  appreciate  the  large  part 

the  arts  must  play  in  any  worthy  civilization. "  At  the  same  time 
a  way  has  been  opened  for  the  entrance  of  this  comparatively  new 
subject  into  the  programs  of  the  schools  and  so  into  the  most  inti- 
mate relation  with  the  America  of  the  future  by  an  equally  remark- 
able revolution  in  educational  theory  and  practice,  which  has  pro- 
duced an  elasticity  and  freedom  from  convention  rarely  favorable 
to  the  reception  of  new  ideals. 

In  the  case  of  the  lower  schools  this  opportunity  has  been,  or  is 
being,  met  half  way.  But  as  much  cannot  be  said  as  yet  of  those 
institutions  which  should  normally  take  the  lead  in  all  movements 
looking  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  public  taste,  the  American 
colleges.  Most  thoughtful  Americans,  especially  in  the  large  cities 
which  form  centers  of  culture,  now  at  last  begin  to  realize  that  the 
practical  ends  do  not  in  themselves  make  even  for  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  response  to  the  demands  of  the  intellect ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent from  a  study  of  their  announcements  that  the  colleges  as  a 
whole  have  this  yet  to  learn.    They  do  not  as  yet  all  see  that  only 
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a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  imagination,  the  sense  of 
beauty,  the  capacity  for  enjoyment  and  the  acknowledgment  that 
these  faculties  are  to  be  developed  no  less  than  are  those  for  doing 
and  creating  useful  things,  will  produce  the  well  rounded,  sanely 
balanced  individual  equipped  to  make  life  not  sordid  and  barren 
but  full  and  fine  and  free. 

In  the  past,  under  conditions  then  prevalent,  it  may  have  been 
natural  to  use  but  one  of  the  many  fine  arts,  literature,  as  an  in- 
strument of  culture,  but  certainly  in  these  days  such  an  emphasis 
is  as  futile  as  it  is  unwise.  The  time  is  past  in  America  when  the 
college,  standing  for  liberal  education,  can  continue  to  ignore  in  its 
curriculum  one  of  the  most  fertile  fields  of  human  endeavor,  the 
single  universal  language  in  which  the  human  race  has  written  its 
history. 

Indeed  it  is  evident  that  the  colleges  are  at  last,  though  too 
slowly,  awakening  to  a  realization  of  this  fact.  Ten  years  ago  the 
catalogues  of  our  leading  institutions  of  learning  scarcely  showed 
a  sign  that  faculties  devoted  to  the  liberal  arts  were  even  conscious 
of  the  existence  of  such  vehicles  of  culture  as  architecture,  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  Five  of  them  had  art  departments,  three  had 
joint  departments  of  history  and  art  and  a  few  offered  courses  in 
Greek  art  through  their  classical  departments.  That  was  all.  This 
year  I  made  an  examination  of  the  current  catalogues  of  seventy- 
five  representative  institutions  in  all  sections  of  the  country  with 
reference  to  their  attitude  towards  the  fine  arts,  and  the  results 
were  distinctly  interesting  and  significant.  In  fifteen  the  study  of 
art  is  noT\4  dignified  by  a  special  department,  three  of  them  main- 
taining schools  of  architecture.  Four  others,  which  offer  no  general 
courses  in  art,  maintain  architectural  departments.  The  grade  of 
work  here  would  appear  usually  to  be  on  a  par  with  that  in  other 
lines  of  instruction ;  and  although  there  are  one  or  two  cases  where 
such  announcements  as  one  "lady  instructor"  or  two  "lady  lectur- 
ers" do  not  inspire  confidence  in  the  seriousness  of  the  work  of- 
fered, evidently  about  one-seventh  of  the  number  on  our  list,  which 
includes  forty-six  endowed  colleges  and  universities,  twenty-four 
state  universities  and  five  women's  colleges,  attempt  to  give  ade- 
quate instruction  in  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of  the  fine 
arts.  Three  of  them  even  go  so  far  as  to  require  a  course  in  the 
history  of  art  in  the  junior  or  senior  year. 
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Still,  as  yet,  the  conditions  are  far  from  ideal.  Of  the  large 
majority  remaining,  only  sixteen  offer  courses  in  the  history  of 
art  under  instructors  whose  titles  indicate  special  preparation  in 
the  subject,  and  this  number  would  be  lessened  if  combinations 
such  as  ^'Professor  of  Greek  and  Lecturer  on  the  History  of 
Art,"  "Professor  of  the  History  of  Art  and  Civilization"  or  "As- 
sistant Professor  of  Modern  Art  and  Instructor  in  English",  were 
excluded.  In  some  of  this  number,  too,  the  art  history  courses  are 
still  offered  in  the  department  of  classical  archaeology,  an  arrange- 
ment comparable  to  grouping  the  courses  in  literature  under  a  de- 
partment of  philology.  Of  the  remaining  institutions,  seventeen 
recognize  the  desirability  of  such  courses  by  drafting  instructors 
from  other  departments,  most  of  such  instruction  being  in  Greek 
or  Roman  art,  given  by  the  professors  of  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, although  no  department  seems  too  remote  to  be  drawn  upon 
if  the  occasion  requires.  One  offers  art  history  courses  through  a 
local  art  museum  and  library.  Twenty-two  institutions  ignore  the 
subject  completely,  conferring  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and 
Master  of  Arts  with  a  part  of  the  arts  left  out. 

On  the  technical  side  of  the  subject  the  situation  is  about  the 
same.  Eight  institutions  offer  courses  in  drawing  and  painting, 
some  of  these  with  special  fees  attached.  Thirteen  offer  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  alone.  Three  are  affiliated  with  local  art  schools 
where  their  students  receive  competent  instruction  and  proper 
credit  on  their  regular  college  work.  Twenty-three,  less  than  one- 
third  of  our  list,  allow  drawing  to  be  presented  as  an  entrance 
credit.  The  fact  that  this  number  is  made  up  of  nearly  all  the 
leading  institutions  and  that  Johns  Hopkins  even  requires  draw- 
ing for  entrance,  is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  attitude  of  the 
authorities  of  the  large  majority.  Three  require  drawing  in  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  course.  Thirty-two  offer  no  instruction  in 
drawing  whatever. 

These  figures  show  that  the  academic  attitude  has  been  changing 
rapidly  of  late  in  favor  of  art  study  but  that  the'  fine  arts  still 
occupy  a  place  in  the  average  curriculum  by  no  means  commensu- 
rate with  the  part  they  have  played  in  the  evolution  of  civilization 
or  their  value  as  instruments  of  a  liberal  training.  If  we  went 
further  and  examined  the  catalogs  of  the  gi:eat  number  of  remain- 
ing universities  and  colleges  empowered  to  confer  degrees,  we 
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should  find  a  still  larger  proportion  where  all  the  fine  arts  except 
literature  are  completely  ignored. 

We  are  evidently  in  the  first  stages  of  transition  from  darkness 
to  light,  and  whether  the  college  graduate  who  has  not  had  early 
advantages  shall  have  a  fair  chance  to  become  acquainted  with 
this  great  field  of  human  achievement  and  aspiration  still  depends 
on  the  whims  of  college  faculties,  the  majority  of  whom  are  often 
themselves  quite  untouched  by  the  influences  of  art  and  inclined  to 
scoff  at  the  idea  of  giving  serious  attention  to  a  subject  of  which 
they  know  little.  It  often  depends  on  the  accident  of  there  being 
at  hand  an  instructor  who  appreciates  the  need  of  art  training 
and  can  be  induced  to  offer  work  of  some  kind,  it  matters  little 
what,  under  the  head  of  art.  And  even  where  adequate  courses 
are  offered,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  students  influenced  against 
and  even  prevented  from  availing  themselves  of  such  opportunities 
for  aesthetic  development  by  the  claims  of  other  departments  whose 
instructors  consider  a  one-sided,  specialized  study  of  their  own  sub- 
ject the  more  desirable  equipment  for  the  student's  future.  In 
short  the  subject  is  still  far  from  being  adequately  provided  for  as 
a  matter  of  course,  on  a  par  with  the  classics,  the  modem 
languages,  history  and  other  conventional  subjects  of  the 
curriculum. 

As  a  result,  the  average  college  graduate  not  only  misses  the  ele- 
vating influences  of  art  but  is  left  in  almost  incredible  ignorance 
of  matters  which  are  necessary  to  any  clear  understanding  of  the 
history  of  the  world  and  which  are  also  rapidly  becoming  topics  of 
vivid  interest  to  society  at  large.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  if 
the  candidates  for  degrees  in  American  colleges  were  given  exami- 
nations in  the  merest  elements  of  art  knowledge,  data  such  as  the 
names  of  artists  who  should  be  as  familiar  to  educated  persons  as 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  or  such  technical  terms  as  are  necessary 
to  the  understanding  of  a  simple  art  criticism  in  a  magazine  or  a 
clear  description  of  any  building  of  architectural  importance,  very 
few  would  reach  a  passing  grade.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  con- 
siderable number  would  recognize  the  most  famous  works  of  the 
greatest  masters,  and  still  fewer  would  be  able  to  pronounce  the 
names  of  Botticelli  or  Ter  Borch,  not  to  speak  of  possessing  any 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  masters  whose  work  has  given 
such  intense  and  elevating  pleasure  to  the  world. 
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This  situation  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  a  new  country 
such  as  ours  where  training  in  the  elements  of  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion is  sadly  needed  to  offset  the  strongly  material  trend  of  life. 
The  great  cities  supply  this  to  some  extent,  but  the  mass  of  young 
men  and  women  in  our  colleges  do  not  come  from  great  cities. 
They  come  from  the  farms,  from  villages,  small  cities  or  factory 
towns,  and  their  four  years  in  college  often  furnish  their  only 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  finest  things 
of  life.  It  is  singularly  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  them  return 
to  their  homes  with  the  curiously  unsymmetrical  kind  of  culture 
represented  by  the  average  college  diploma.  They  may  be 
well  enough  satisfied  with  it  as  a  rule,  for,  fortunately  or  unfor- 
tunately, we  do  not  miss  a  thing  we  know  nothing  about;  but  if 
they  chance  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  wider  culture  they 
quickly  feel  their  deficiencies,  and  in  any  case  their  lives  are  nar- 
rowed and  their  opportunities  decreased  by  the  practical  atrophy 
of  one  side  of  their  natures. 

In  this  field  of  the  higher  life,  the  colleges  and  universities 
should  make  an  effort  to  rise  "not  as  single  spies  but  in  battalions" 
to  their  opportunities  for  leadership.  At  present  the  country  at 
large  is  far  in  advance  of  the  common  college  attitude  in  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  fine  arts.  Indeed  the  growth  of  interest  in  art  has 
been  one  of  the  marked  features  of  American  life  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  The  Century  Magazine  for  May,  1910,  notes  justly  that  "if 
there  were  no  other  evidence  of  the  progress  of  art  in  America,  it 
could  be  inferred  from  the  enlightened  attitude  toward  it  which  in- 
creasingly is  found  in  the  debates  and  the  actions  of  Congress," 
representing  as  they  necessarily  do  the  attitude  of  the  average  man. 
More  and  more  men  of  affairs  who  have  won  fortunes  in  the  indus- 
trial world  are  thinking  it  worth  while  to  spend  them  in  acquiring 
the  products  of  art,  and  largely  as  a  result  of  increasing  enlighten- 
ment, imports  of  such  products  have  jumped  from  $2,600,000  in 
1890  to  $21,100,000  in  1910,  surely  a  substantial  evidence  of  a 
change  in  popular  appreciation.  Another  bit  of  unmistakable 
evidence  proving  this  genuine  interest  in  art  is  the  large  amount 
of  matter  relating  to  the  fine  arts  which  has  been  put  out  of  late  by 
publishers,  who  are  always  quick  to  feel  the  public  pulse. 

Another  even  more  impressive  is  the  fact  that  in  the  centers  of 
culture  museums  and  galleries  stand  side  by  side  with  the  libraries 
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as  public  educators.  Recently,  during  the  Frick  exhibition  of  mas- 
terpieces in  Boston,  the  crowds  were  so  great  that  four  thousand 
people  were  turned  away  in  one  afternoon,  unable  to  get  into  the 
galleries.  All  through  the  West  the*  demand  for  the  travelling  art 
collection  is  remarkably  strong,  even  when  it  means  a  considerable 
expense,  and  we  find  cities  such  as  Indianapolis  imp6sing  an  an- 
nual tax  in  order  to  further  the  interest  in  art.  Even  in  fashion- 
able regard,  exhibitions  of  prominent  artists  vie  with  the  concert 
and  various  social  functions. 

In  the  smaller  and  more  remote  towns,  it  is  true,  sculpture, 
painting  and  architecture  are  frequently  neglected,  but  until  re- 
cently people  living  at  a  distance  from  large  cities  have  had  no 
opportunity  to  see  original  works  of  art  and  very  little  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  reproductions,  and  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  cultivate  the  fine  arts  under  such  circumstances.  This  condition 
is  now  changing  rapidly.  The  popularity  of  European  travel  and 
improvement  in  the  art  of  photography  and  other  forms  of  repro- 
duction have  afforded  new  opportunities  of  culture  and  opened  up 
the  art  world  to  the  public  at  large. 

Of  late,  too,  the  great  educational  importance  of  the  fine  arts 
has  found  recognition  in  the  public  schools,  both  in  the  grades  and 
in  the  secondary  schools.  Indeed  what  recognition  the  subject 
has  received  in  the  colleges  has  been  partly  forced  by  the  secondary 
schools  who  have  given  drawing  sufficient  time  and  attention  to 
raise  it  to  the  position  of  a  '^unit"  and  therefore  entitle  it  to  en- 
trance credit  among  those  subjects  which  may  be  offered  by  stu- 
dents entering  state  universities  on  certificate  from  the  public 
schools.  The  better  elementary  schools  and  high  schools  all  over 
the  country  have  come  to  recognize  the  unequaled  value  of  drawing 
as  a  means  of  training  eye,  hand  and  mind  as  well  as  taste,  and 
now  very  good  work  in  drawing  and  painting  is  done  in  the  public 
schools  not  only  in  large  centers  like  'New  York,  Chicago  and  Bos- 
ton but  also  in  many  of  the  more  advanced  among  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns. 

The  high  schools  also,  and  even  to  some  extent  the  elementary 
schools,  are  giving  instruction  in  art  history  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  subject  does  not  appear  among  the  entrance  requirements 
of  any  college.  This  neglect  of  art  by  the  colleges  discourages 
such  study.     The  schools  are  forced  to  throw  their  strength  upon 
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college  preparatory  subjects  as  it  is  upon  their  efficiency  in  teach- 
ing these  that  their  reputation  depends,  and  they  find  it  difficult 
to  take  much  time  from  their  students  for  an  unrecognized  subject 
or  even  to  find  suitable  instruction  and  material  for  its  study.  In- 
deed it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  subject  will  obtain  full 
recognition  in  the  secondary  schools  until  it  is  adequately  recog- 
nized by  the  colleges. 

The  fact  that  the  fine  arts  have  been  so  slow  to  gain  a  place 
among  the  humanities  can  hardly  be  explained  except  as  a  result 
of  the  extreme  conservatism  of  academic  faculties,  that  reluctance 
to  concede  educational  value  to  knowledge  not  gained  from  books 
which  not  long  ago  made  it  so  difficult  for  science  to  win  admis- 
sion at  the  college  gates  or  to  persuade  the  academic  world  that  its 
researches  ranked  in  importance  with  those  of  the  most  dry-as-dust 
linguist.  The  battle  of  science  has  now  been  won,  but  we  have  not 
yet  overcome  our  awe  of  the  printed  page,  the  feeling  that  whoever 
is  engaged  with  books,  no  matter  what  kind,  is  prima  facie  intel- 
lectually employed,  whereas  other  studies  have  the  burden  of  proof 
on  their  side. 

In  the  case  of  art,  however,  this  attitude  is  the  more  remarkable 
since  there  is  no  other  subject  which  more  perfectly  fulfills  the 
normal  requirements  of  the  liberal  education.  Take  for  example 
the  practice  of  drawing.  Other  means  of  expression  than  the 
spoken  and  written  word  have  always  been  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  world's  treasures,  and  no  other  study  more  admirably 
serves  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  faculties  of  observation  and 
sound  judgment  than  that  of  line,  form  and  proportion.  Our  edu- 
cation so  largely  consists  in  working  over  the  thoughts  and  produc- 
tions of  other  minds  that  any  study  which  insists,  as  does  drawing, 
upon  original  thought,  judgment  and  interpretation,  upon  individ- 
ual ideas  and  opinions,  should  hold  an  important  place  not  only 
in  elementary  but  in  secondary  and  higher  education  as  well. 

The  eye  of  the  average  American  college  youth  is  often  as  un- 
trained as  that  of  his  non-collegiate  brother  and  as  singularly  un- 
responsive to  beauty,  as  little  conscious  of  the  charm  or  ugliness 
of  his  surroundings.  Indeed  in  no  other  direction  is  the  average 
student  as  poorly  equipped.  The  study  of  drawing  would  not  only 
stimulate  his  powers  of  observation  and  improve  his  taste  but  also 
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effectively  induce  the  habits  of  concentration  and  attention  so 
necessary  to  the  mastery  of  any  task. 

Of  the  value  of  an  acquaintance  with  historic  art,  Kuskin's  dic- 
tum gives  the  most  effective  estimate:  ^'Great  nations  write  their 
autobiographies  in  three  manuscripts,  the  book  of  their  deeds,  the 
book  of  their  words  and  the  book  of  their  art.  No  one  of  these 
books  can  be  understood  unless  we  read  the  two  others  but  of  the 
three  the  only  quite  trustworthy  one  is  the  la^t.  The  acts  of  a  na- 
tion may  be  triumphant  by  its  good  fortune  and  its  words  mighty 
by  the  genius  of  a  few  of  its  children,  but  its  art  only  by  the  gen- 
eral gifts  and  common  sympathies  of  the  race.''  There  is  certainly 
no  other  way  so  readily  to  become  acquainted  with  other  civiliza- 
tion, other  manners,  other  ways  of  thought  and  philosophies  of 
life,  as  by  reading  in  that  book  of  art,  that  universal  language  of 
man  whose  records  cannot  lie. 

Fully  to  realize  the  importance  of  the  history  of  art  in  the  col- 
leges one  need  only  consider  the  case  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  which  have  been  pushed  to  the  wall  by  the  modern  lan- 
guages to  the  impoverishment  of  the  college  course  in  important 
directions.  'Not  that  we  would  depreciate  the  practical  value  of 
modern  languages,  but  when  one  remembers  that  while  the  aver- 
age student  today  is  skimming  "Chanticleer''  or  similar  ephemeral 
productions,  under  the  old  dispensation  he  was  reading  Aeschylus 
and  Aristophanes,  one  must  wonder  a  little  what  is  going  to  make 
up  to  him  for  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  noble  thoughts  and 
forms  of  expression  which  formed  so  inextricable  a  part  of  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  our  fathers.  One  wonders  also  what  effect  will  be 
wrought  on  our  future  civilization  if  the  influence  of  the  Greeks, 
hitherto  paramount  excepting  through  the  Dark  Ages,  is  practical- 
ly ignored. 

The  experiment  is  hazardous  at  best  and  quite  unnecessary.  If 
in  these  days  of  hurry  and  pressure  of  interests  we  may  not  require 
the  average  student  to  give  the  years  of  labor  necessary  to  read 
Greek  literature  in  the  original  and  if  translations  are  too  poor  a 
medium  to  serve  the  purpose,  there  is  still  a  way  to  save  to  the  in- 
tellectual world  the  precious  Greek  heritage  and  that  is  through 
the  study  of  Greek  art.  In  this  mighty  civilization  of  the  past 
the  work  of  Homer  and  Aeschylus  looms  no  larger  than  that  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles,   and  although  few  college  students  can 
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know  the  latter  in  the  original  marble,  the  cast  and  the  photograph 
are  accessible  to  all  and  are  probably  as  good  a  medium  as  a  foreign 
language  which  was  seldom  fully  mastered.  Indeed  it  has  been 
claimed  that  an  acquaintance  with  Greek  art  such  as  may  be  gained 
in  a  few  months  under  a  good  teacher  will  give  a  more  adequate 
and  sympathetic,  a  more  truly  illuminating  knowledge  of  Greek 
life,  character,  ideals  and  manners  than  may  be  obtained  in  a 
much  longer  period  from  study  of  the  language  and  literature. 

''^NTothing,  not  even  the  most  beautiful  of  Plato's  pages,  can  so 
familiarize  us  with  antiquity,  can  make  us  so  appreciate  its  delicate 
taste  and  the  infinite  refinement  of  its  grace,  as  a  walk  through  the 
Ceramicus  of  Athens,  the  quarter  of  its  Tombs,  where  amidst  the 
spring  scents  of  mint  and  thyme,  we  breathe  another  perfume,  that 
of  the  unique  and  immortal  flower  of  human  genius  we  call 
Atticism.'^ — Solomon  Reinach. 

Even  more  important  historically  is  the  study  of  the  art  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  for  if  we  except  the  Divine  Comedy,  the  fine  arts 
formed  almost  the  only  means  through  which  one  of  the  great 
periods  of  the  world's  history  found  anything  like  adequate  ex- 
pression. Its  literature,  written  for  the  most  part  in  either  a  bas- 
tard Latin  or  such  obscure  tongues  as  Provengal,  is  practically  in- 
accessible to  anyone  but  the  specialist ;  its  deeds,  lost  in  a  maze  of 
ignorance,  cruelty  and  superstition,  though  they  form  the  alembic 
which  transformed  the  ancient  into  the  modern  world,  are  by  no 
means  easy  to  interpret.  Its  art,  however,  its  cathedrals,  those 
mountains  of  carved  stone  so  grandly  conceived  and  marvelously 
wrought,  give  an  expression  of  its  genius  not  only  adequate  but 
legible  and  appealing  even  today.  It  is,  indeed,  a  question  whether 
any  other  period  in  the  world's  history  save  the  Grecian  approaches 
so  near  to  the  limit  of  artistic  endeavor,  and  never  has  the  art  of 
sculpture  been  so  successfully  employed  to  enhance  architectural 
monuments  as  in  those  Gothic  structures  which  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  bereft  of  their  carving.  Enormous  undertakings,  they 
furnished  the  outlet  for  the  energies  of  the  best  endowed  minds  of 
the  time,  and  they  represent  the  combined  product  of  religious 
fervor,  civic  pride,  subtle  humor,  joy  and  sorrow, — in  fact  the 
whole  gamut  of  human  experience  which  except  in  them  no  where 
found  full  expression.  And  in  themselves  how  well  they  are  worth 
knowing!     The  best  Greek  sculpture  has  been  termed  ^^the  one 
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thing  finished  in  a  hasty  world."  We  are  tempted  to  make  it  two 
by  the  inclusion  of  the  best  of  these  old-world  buildings  which  we 
commonly  speak  of  as  Gothic. 

Much  also  of  the  life  of  the  renaissance  and  the  modern  world, 
even  the  life  of  today,  finds  its  best  interpretation  in  its  art  and 
cannot  be  fully  understood  without  some  acquaintance  with  it. 
To  allow  a  student  to  leave  college  ignorant  of  the  world's  record 
as  imprinted  in  its  art  is  at  best  to  give  him  a  sadly  incomplete 
conception  of  man's  life  on  the  earth.  No-where  for  instance  is  the 
story  of  the  renaissance  so  strikingly  told  as  in  its  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting  and  engraving;  and  is  not  the  Julian  age  of 
equal  importance  with  the  Elizabethan  as  a  study  in  the  evolution 
of  the  masterpieces  of  human  genius?  Why  in  the  training  of 
youthful  minds  insist  upon  the  one  and  ignore  the  other  ? 

The  best  teachers  of  history  at  present  understand  the  historical 
importance  of  art  study  and  many  of  them  attempt  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  average  curriculum  in  this  direction  by  touch- 
ing upon  the  subject  in  their  lectures.  Indeed^there  is  one  instance 
where  the  only  courses  in  art  offered  by  a  large  university  are  an- 
nounced by  the  department  of  history.  These  particular  courses 
may  be  excellent  ones,  but  this  is  not  the  proper  place  of  art  in  the 
college  curriculum.  Art  can  be  adequately  taught  only  by  the 
specialist  and  will  be  properly  recognized  by  the  great  body  of 
students  only  when  it  is  evidently  so  recognized  by  the  faculties. 

John  Bascom,  writing  on  ^'Changes  in  college  life  due  to  the 
adoption  of  the  elective  system"  maintains  that  the  "notion  of 
practicality,  so  strong  in  immature  and  inexperienced  minds"  in- 
fluences the  elections  of  students  to  their  great  future  injury  even 
from  the  practical  point  of  view.  Every  college  officer  will  recog- 
nize the  truth  of  this  statement.  Young  people  often  remind  one  of 
inexperienced  mountain  climbers  who  eagerly  rush  for  the  path 
that  ascends  most  rapidly  at  the  start  without  stopping  to  inquire 
whether  it  leads  to  the  highest  peak  or  merely  to  a  spur  of  the 
mountain,  and  it  is  here  that  they  need  to  be  saved  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  unwisdom.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  col- 
lege faculties,  instead  of  discouraging  the  pursuit  of  such  subjects 
by  the  meager  arrangements  made  for  them,  and  even,  as  too  often 
happens,  by  positive  disparagement  of  their  value,  should  take 
pains  to  point  out  to  their  students  that  they  cannot  afford  to  be 
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deaf  to  the  message  of  beauty  and  the  appeal  to  the  higher  emo- 
tions that  finds  its  voice  in  the  arts. 

In  a  large  number  of  colleges  at  the  present  time  the  courses  in 
fine  arts  are  growing  in  dignity  and  usefulness.  But  while  univer- 
sities of  such  standing  as  Wisconsin  still  ignore  the  fine  arts  en- 
tirely in  their  curricula  and  while  other  institutions  of  high  stand- 
ing such  as  Bryn  Mawr  and  Chicago,  while  offering  excellent  work 
in  the  history  and  theory  of  art  still  refuse  any  place  to  drawing, 
there  is  evidently  much  introductory  work  still  to  be  done.  The 
facts  need  to  be  brought  forcibly  to  the  attention  of  all  college 
faculties  and  of  the  public  at  large  not  only  that  a  view  of  history 
and  modern  life  that  ignores  the  place  of  art  in  it  must  necessarily 
be  narrow  and  partial  and  that  the  language  of  art  is  as  essential 
to  full  and  free  self-expression  as  any  other  language,  but  also 
that  there  is  no  better  way  to  counteract  the  crude  materialism  of 
the  present  day  than  by  cultivating  the  love  of  beauty  and  the 
power  of  aesthetic  enjoyment  in  young  men  and  women. 

In  his  address  at  Amsterdam,  Colonel  Roosevelt  remarked  that 
"more  and  more  we  Americans  are  growing  to  realize  that  beauty 
and  enjoyment  can  be  combined  with  work",  and  college  faculties 
can  render  no  greater  service  to  their  students  and  their  countrymen 
than  to  teach  them  to  find  and  appreciate  those  objects  of  admira- 
tion and  forms  of  enjoyment  that  elevate  and  inspire  rather  than 
such  as  tend  to  emphasize  the  materialism  of  every  day  life  and 
glorify  the  commonplace. 


The  Stage  and  Education 

By  Charlton  Andrews,  Department  of  English,  State 
IjTormal  School,  Valley  City,  N'orth  Dakota 

|jiiiiiiiiiuoiiiiiiiiiiit|]5^0NG  the  chief  residuary  evils  of  the  not  unmixed 
1^1  blessing  of  Puritanism,  has  been  the  general  attitude 
I  yV  I  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  toward  the  theatre,  particularly 
I  ^  ^  I  his  almost  total  blindness  to  the  importance  of  that 
^iiniinuiHDiiiiniiiiiit^  institution  as  a  factor  in  education.  No  other  of 
I  I   the  foremost  civilized  races  has  been  so  unfortunate 

I  I   as  to  forget  that  the  stage  ranks  with  the  home,  the 

$»iiiniiiiiiDinimimic4>  church,  the  school,  the  public  library,  and  the 
periodical,  as  one  of  the  six  greatest  influences  in  modern  advance- 
ment. It  is,  in  fact,  almost  impossible  for  the  American  or  the 
Briton  to  realize  how  close  to  national  education  is  the  theatre  in 
Germany  or  France. 

As  a  result  of  this  inherited  prejudice,  our  theatre  has  been  not 
only  ignored  and  despised,  but  stubbornly  misunderstood,  as  is 
shown  by  the  unending  controversy  over  its  aim.  To  this  day  a 
numerous  party  stoutly  maintains  that  the  sole  business  of  the 
theatre  is  to  amuse.  Happily  this  party  is  in  the  increasing  minor- 
ity ;  the  fact  is  becoming  more  generally  recognized  that  the  play- 
house is  an  instrument  of  tremendous  instructional  possibilities, 
truly  an  unharnessed  !N'iagara  of  force  for  culture  and  civilization. 
The  problem  of  the  utilization  of  this  mighty  power  is  at  last 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  more  advanced  educational  thinkers. 
How  shall  the  drama  be  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  young, 
how  correlated  with  modern  pedagogy  ? 

The  drama  was  devised,  in  the  beginning,  to  convey  instruction 
in  its  most  palatable  form,  to  develop  and  to  profit  by  a  deep- 
rooted  irresistable  human  instinct,  in  the  propagation  of  knowledge 
and  in  spiritual  expansion.  In  Shakespeare's  day  the  play-goer 
expected  and  demanded  information  with  his  amusement  —  more, 
no  doubt,  than  ever  since,  because  there  was  so  little  reading  then, 
and  the  theatre  supplied  the  place  of  newspaper,  magazine,  history, 
biography,  fiction,  and  travel  book,  all  combined.  Before  Shakes- 
peare's day  the  miracle  plays  and  moralities  had  always  taught 
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while  pleasing.  Since  then,  though  the  universality  of  the  theatre's 
educational  function  may  have  passed,  the  function  still  exists, 
fundamental  and  strong.  The  stage  is  by  nature  an  incomparable 
medium  of  instruction  in  language,  speech,  literature,  manners, 
deportment,  morals,  in  general  information,  and  in  the  broadest 
culture ;  it  is,  indeed,  an  unexcelled  factor  in  that  delicate  process 
not  only  of  ascertaining  what  perfection  is,  but  also  of  making 
it  prevail. 

The  teaching  of  the  playhouse  is,  of  course,  sugar-coated. 
Obviously,  though  the  theatre  cannot  make  that  imperative  demand 
for  patient  effort  of  attention  which  is  the  basis  of  discipline,  it 
opens  widest  that  main  door  to  the  mind,  which  is  interest,  and 
renders  instruction  so  fascinating  that  not  the  shallowest  wit,  in 
its  presence,  can  go  a  wool-gathering.  The  methods  of  the  theatre 
have  been  sound  pedagogy,  from  the  first.  The  primitive  morality, 
so  immensely  popular  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare's  grandfathers, 
was  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  concretion  of  the  abstract, 
the  personification,  the  impersonation,  indeed,  of  concepts  that 
must  otherwise  have  been  most  elusive  and  vague.  All  fields  were 
thus  entered:  politics  in  Albion's  Knight,  knowledge  in  the  Mar- 
riage of  Wit  and  Science,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  stage  is 
graphic;  it  is  concrete;  it  affords  the  object  lesson  par  excellence; 
it  makes  the  strongest  simultaneous  appeal  to  both  eye  and  ear. 
Blackboard,  map,  globe,  picture,  all  the  multifarious  illustrative 
material  of  the  modem  schoolroom  fades  into  comparative  ineffi- 
cacy  beside  the  stage's  magic  power  to  give  to  airy  nothing  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.  What  the  schoolmaster  may  for  months 
try  in  vain  to  convey,  the  theatre  can  demonstrate  in  an  instant, 
and  do  it  so  impressively  that  the  point  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Moreover,  the  theatre,  by  reason  of  this  concreteness,  this  poetic 
quality  of  the  double  appeal  to  eye  and  ear,  is  fitted  for  a  more 
profound  influence  in  emotional  development  than  it  is  possible 
for  the  school  to  exert.  Fiction  and  poetry  have  been  recognized 
as  of  prime  importance  to  boys  and  girls  of  the  high  school  age. 
Teeming  then  with  newborn  feelings,  adolescence  demands  ex- 
citement which,  if  it  cannot  be  found  in  proper  sources,  will  be 
found  in  the  unworthy.  Literature,  with  its  thrill  of  pleasure,  of 
aesthetic  appreciation,  of  admiration  for  the  heroic,  of  religious 
fervor,  largely  meets  this  demand,  but  the  acted  drama  affords  the 
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needed  excitement  in  a  much  more  concentrated  and  effective  form. 
Tlie  boj  or  girl  in  the  teens  is  a  living  dynamo  ever  manufacturing 
an  emotional  electricity  whose  surplus  must  be  incontinently  dis- 
charged. The  best  type  of  theatre  supplies  the  means  for  this 
relief  with  the  most  healthful  and  edifying  reaction.  In  so  doing, 
it  obviously  makes  for  the  true  end  of  education,  since  "the  high- 
est moral  purpose  aimed  at  in  the  highest  species  of  the  drama,  is 
the  teaching  the  human  heart,  through  its  sympathies  and  antipa- 
thies, the  knowledge  of  itself;  in  proportion  to  the  possession 
of  which  knowledge  every  human  being  is  wise,  just,  sincere,  toler- 
ant, and  kind." 

Yet  this  superb  educational  power  today  remains  all  but  disre- 
garded. We  recognize  the  love  of  children  for  the  dramatic.  In 
our  more  modern  schools,  indeed,  we  make  some  primitive  attempt 
at  directing  the  passion  for  mimicry  into  helpful  channels.  Cer- 
tain pedagogical  experts  have  briefly  referred  to  the  subject.  But 
as  yet  there  has  been  little  systematic,  and  no  truly  organized  en- 
deavor to  adapt  the  theatre  to  general  education.  One  advanced 
thinker  has  strongly  advocated  teaching  children  to  act.  A  chil- 
dren's theatre  has,  indeed,  been  established  in  one  city,  though  so 
far  it  has  scarcely  had  an  opportunity  to  find  itself.  A  permanent 
playhouse,  in  connection  with  the  larger  public  school  systems,  has 
been  visualized  by  a  few  of  the  bolder  imaginations,  a  stage  upon 
which  competent  actors  may  regularly  present  plays  calculated  to 
appeal  salutarily  to  the  unfolding  mind  and  heart. 

In  higher  education,  the  country  over,  the  drama  is  receiving 
more  and  more  attention  each  year.  Few  colleges,  universities,  or 
normal  schools  are  without  dramatic  clubs  and  at  least  annual 
stage  productions.  However,  even  here,  with  but  one  or  two  notable 
exceptions,  there  is  little  systematic  endeavor  to  utilize  this  dra- 
matic activity  to  the  best  educational  advantage.  ITo  doubt,  many 
students'  organizations  are  faithfully  interpreting  Shakespeare 
and  Sheridan,  Goldsmith  and  Moliere;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  more  are  devoting  their  energies  to  insipid  imitations  of  the 
modern  musical  comedy,  to  half-baked  burlesques,  and  other  home- 
made inanities.  In  this  connection,  much  credit  is  due  the  foreign 
language  departments  for  their  efforts  with  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Spanish  classics  in  the  original.  In  many  institutions 
the  study  of  the  classic  drama  is  being  enhanced  through  both 
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amateur  and  professional  interpretation,  not  only  of  the  more 
familiar,  but  often  also  of  the  more  rarely  acted  plays,  looted 
playwrights  and  distinguished  actors  are  invited  to  lecture  in  aca- 
demic theatres;  and,  occasionally,  theatrical  producers  have 
arranged  special  university  performances,  in  one  or  two  instances 
of  great  magnitude. 

These  are  straws  showing  the  direction  of  the  dramatic  wind  in 
the  school  world.  Educators  are  beginning  to  realize  not  only  the 
extent  to  which  these  great  possibilities  have  been  neglected,  but 
also  the  fact  that  this  neglect  often  reacts  in  disaster.  Young 
people,  children,  the  country  over,  are  patronizing  theatres  and 
plays  whose  influence  makes  at  best  for  banality,  at  worst  for  men- 
tal and  moral  degradation.  This  is  particularly  true  since  the 
advent  of  the  cinematograph.  The  moving  picture  show,  which 
we  now  have  with  us  in  such  abundance,  has  developed  into  a 
cheapened  imitation  of  the  theatre  proper,  most  of  the  films  now 
displayed  unfolding  little  dramas.  Though  in  some  places  these 
films  are  more  or  less  capably  censored,  still  they  often  exert  an 
evil  influence. 

But  it  is  not  the  present  purpose  to  inveigh  against  the  moving 
picture  theatre.  The  desire  is  rather  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  heedlessly  turned  over  to  cheap  vaudeville  this  new 
invention  which  by  all  its  qualifications  is  so  superbly  adapted  for 
educational  uses.  And  cheap  vaudeville  is  manifestly  not  to  be 
trusted  to  maintain  an  exalted  standard  of  morals  or  ideals.  The 
stereopticon  has  long  been  regarded  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
modern  education:  the  cinematograph  is  vastly  more  effective,  yet 
its  use  in  teaching  is  exceedingly  rare.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
why  there  should  not  be  a  projecting  machine  in  every  large  school 
and  an  organized  film  service  to  supply  an  infinitely  varied  series 
of  educational  motion  pictures.  When  the  first  films  were  ex- 
hibited, they  were  generally  of  the  better  type:  the  swell  of  the 
breakers  upon  a  rocky  shore,  a  coronation  procession  or  other  cere- 
monial, a  review  of  troops,  a  volcano  in  eruption,  life  and  manners 
in  out-of-the-way  countries.  What  capabilities  there  for  impress- 
ing and  enforcing  lessons  in  geography,  history,  literature,  and 
science.  And  how  different  from  the  more  customary  train-robber 
exploits  of  today,  the  sordid  melodramas  of  selfishness  and  crime, 
of  murder  and  suicide,  and  worse!     One  thing  is  certain,  if  the 
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right  kind  of  moving  pictures  are  presented  before  the  children, 
the  first  and  greatest  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  driving  out 
the  wrong  kind.  We  must  cultivate  discrimination  and  taste,  here 
as  well  as  in  the  major  theatre.  Children,  having  once  really 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  better  drama,  will  quickly  lose  all 
desire  for  the  worse. 

The  Hull  House  theatre,  in  Chicago,  Miss  Jane  Addams  tells 
us,  is  constantly  besieged  by  children  of  the  streets  clamoring  for 
the  opportunity  to  act  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  Schiller,  and 
Moliere,  eager  to  perform  the  hard  labor  of  endless  rehearsals  and 
the  memorizing  of  difficult  lines.  All  who  have  had  experience 
with  young  people  in  the  preparation  for  dramatic  exhibitions  will 
realize  the  extent  of  this  enthusiasm  born  of  the  proper  gratifica- 
tion of  a  deep-rooted,  instinctive  want.  The  Hull  House  audiences, 
as  is  usual,  "sit  enthralled  by  the  final  rendition,  and  other  chil- 
dren whose  tastes  have  supposedly  been  debased  by  constant  vaude- 
ville are  pathetically  eager  to  come  again  and  again Aside 

from  its  educational  possibilities,  one  never  ceases  to  marvel  at  the 
power  of  even  a  mimic  stage  to  afford  to  the  young  a  magic  space 
in  which  life  may  be  lived  in  efflorescence,  where  manners  may  her 
courtly  and  elaborate  without  exciting  ridicule,  where  the  sequence 
of  events  is  impressive  and  comprehensible.  Order  and  beauty  of 
life  is  what  the  adolescent  youth  craves  above  all  else,  as  the 
younger  child  indefatigably  demands  his  story." 

Drama  the  youngsters  will  have,  however  much  we  may  ignore 
the  need.  The  mimetic  instinct  lies  at  the  very  root  of  life. 
Crush  it  down  here,  and  it  will  spring  up  yonder,  thinly  disguised 
perhaps,  but  essentially  unaltered.  ISTeglect  it,  starve  it,  habitually 
abuse  it,  and  it  will  most  probably  degenerate  into  the  evil  product 
of  such  a  course.  Utilize  and  direct  it,  on  the  other  hand,  and  it 
will  yield  limitless  returns  in  civilization  and  refinement.  Since 
it  is  so  especially  potent  in  childhood,  the  dramatic  instinct  must 
be  systematically  cultivated  in  the  schools.  ITormal  training 
should  not  be  considered  complete  until  teachers  have  been  made 
proficient  in  this  line.  Children  should  be  taught  discrimination 
in  plays,  as  in  music,  literature,  art,  or  morality.  Legions  of 
young  people  in  America  today  are  contenting  themselves  with 
cheap  drama,  with  tawdry  fiction,  with  tinkling  ragtime,  and  with 
makeshift  ethics,  simply  because  they  have  not  been  taught  to  com- 
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prehend  or  to  appreciate  anything  better.  Too  often  their  teachers 
themselves  are  incapable  of  the  higher  discernment.  Perhaps  here 
and  there  we  may  have  the  school  theatre,  or  the  municipal  chil- 
dren's theatre,  wherein  experts  may  unfold  the  endless  good  in- 
fluences of  the  best  plays.  In  all  cases,  we  can  extend  a  hand  to 
the  humble  moving  picture  show,  and  help  lift  it  out  of  the  mire 
of  sensationalism  and  crime. 

And  whatever  may  have  been  the  past  condition,  there  is  no 
longer  the  least  justification  for  the  ancient  prejudice  which  has  so 
restricted  the  tremendous  cultural  capabilities  of  the  stage.  An 
old-time  preacher  once  remarked,  alluding  to  the  singing  of  a 
hymn  to  the  air  of  "Annie  Laurie",  "We  are  stealing  the  devil's 
music."  The  playhouse,  too,  may  be,  as  some  of  the  brethren  have 
so  long  and  stoutly  maintained,  an  instrument  of  the  devil;  but, 
if  so,  by  all  means  let  us  steal  it  forthwith  and  convert  it  to  the 
wide  educational  uses  it  is  by  nature  so  uniquely  adapted  to  serve. 


The  History  of  Education  in 
The  Normal  School 

J.  Mace  Andkess,  State  IToemai.  School,  Woecestee,  Mass. 

♦3imiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiimitjjj]g  history  of  education  is  now  recognized  as  one  of 
the  important  professional  subjects  of  the  normal 
school  curriculum;  yet  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
to  show  that  in  many  cases  courses  in  this  subject 
are  vague  and  narrow  in  purpose  and  far  from 
I  I   being  in  harmony  with  the  most  modem  thought 

I  I   ^^  education. 

*^""""""°' ""^*       A  course  in  the  history  of  education  should  be 

planned  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  purpose  of  the  normal 
school  and  the  various  problems  that  it  is  called  upon  to  solve.  The 
average  normal  school  of  good  standing  in  the  United  States 
admits,  for  the  most  part,  high  school  graduates  and  aims  to  pre- 
pare them  in  two  years  for  successful  teaching  in  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  problem  of  the  normal  school  is  to  give  its 
pupils  enough  academic  and  professional  knowledge  and  actual 
practice  under  trained  supervision  so  that  they  may  be  of  greatest 
service  to  society.  The  enrichment  of  the  curriculum  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  has  thrown  additional  burdens  upon  the  teacher.  So 
heavy  are  these  burdens  that  the  normal  schools  find  the  time  all  too 
short  to  prepare  their  pupils  adequately.  There  is  little  hope  for 
the  lengthening  of  the  normal  school  course.  In  even  our  most 
progressive  states,  the  demand  for  trained  teachers  far  exceeds  the 
supply.-^  The  inducements  for  entering  the  profession  are  also  so 
few  and  unattractive  that  the  relative  number  of  trained  teachers 
is  not  likely  to  increase.  The  great  need  of  trained  teachers  is 
likely  to  militate  against  a  longer  course  in  the  normal  schools. 

*  Dr.  David  Snedden,  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Massachusetts,  in 
the  Seventy-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  estimates 
from  the  statistics  that  40  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  elementary- 
schools  of  the  state  are  untrained.  He  also  states  that  the  average  normal 
school  graduate  does  not  stay  in  the  profession  for  more  than  4  or  5  years. 
In  his  next  annual  report  he  maintains  that  the  state  needs  annually 
about  250  more  graduates  from  normal  schools. 
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Under  such  conditions  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  a  normal  school 
course  of  a  highly  practical  character. 

As  the  history  of  education  is  by  no  means  a  highly  practical 
subject,  it  follows  that  the  time  devoted  to  it  must  necessarily  be 
brief.  While  the  subject  should  be  organized  to  strengthen  and 
amplify  the  regular  professional  training,  we  must  realize  that  the 
normal  school  student  has  another  vital  need  besides  the  eminently 
practical  one.  She  needs  to  see  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  a 
broader  perspective.  The  student  who  is  about  to  graduate  should 
be  able  to  look  beyond  the  four  walls  of  the  school  room  so  as  to 
realize  more  fully  her  relation  and  duty  to  society,  and  also  to 
appreciate  and  understand  the  educational  problems,  tendencies 
and  institutions  of  the  present.  This  view  of  the  modern  educa- 
tional world  can  be  understood  best  in  the  light  of  an  historical 
background.  The  history  of  education  should  he  narrow  enough 
to  throw  light  upon  the  really  practical  problems  that  the  teacher 
will  he  called  upon  to  solve  in  the  school  room.  It  should  also  he 
broad  enough  to  make  the  prospective  teacher  familiar  with  the 
larger  educational  world  in  which  she  lives.  Such  knowledge 
should  enable  the  teacher  to  adjust  herself  more  effectively  not 
only  to  the  present  but  also  to  the  future. 

How  little  the  traditional  course  in  the  history  of  education  has 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  opening  up  to  students  an  intelligent 
and  appreciative  understanding  of  modern  educational  conditions ! 
Teachers  of  this  subject  have  been  guided  by  the  text-books  upon 
the  market,  —  books  that  have  been  not  only  narrow  and  inaccu- 
rate but  have  shown  little  or  no  relation  to  the  educational  theory 
and  practice  of  today.  Courses  based  on  these  text-books  have  cov- 
ered in  a  superficial  way  the  entire  history  of  education  from  an- 
cient Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  China  down  to  a  recent  day;  but,  as 
a  rule,  so  much  time  is  spent  on  the  history  of  education  during 
the  ancient  and  mediaeval  periods  that  little  more  than  a  passing 
suggestion  is  given  to  modem  education.  Such  a  course  has  been 
based  invariably  on  the  biographical  studies  of  men  who  figured  as 
writers  on  education  or  as  educational  reformers.  Mere  biography 
is  now  looked  upon  by  the  historians  as  being  inadequate  to  give 
correct  historical  conceptions.  The  text-books  on  the  history  of  ed- 
ucation have  been  lamentably  deficient  even  as  biographical 
studies ;  because  they  have  failed  to  show  the  relation  which  these 
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men  sustained  to  the  conditions  of  their  time,  their  influence  on 
school  practice  or  their  contribution  to  civilization. 

Frequently  a  course  in  the  history  of  education  has  offered 
rather  an  intensive  study  of  a  iew  educational  reformers.  A  cat- 
alogue from  a  normal  school  of  good  standing  offers  a  course  ex- 
tending over  24  weeks.  It  advertises  a  thorough  study  of  some 
educational  classics.  Plato,  Locke,  Kousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Spencer, 
and  Herbart  are  given  particular  attention.  Pestalozzi's  "Leonard 
and  Gertrude'^  and  Spencer's  "Education"  are  read  and  discussed 
in  class.  The  course  is  planned  to  support  and  supplement  the 
principles  evolved  in  psychology  and  pedagogy.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  the  work  in  psychology  as  outlined  is  devoted  largely 
to  experimental  and  pure  psychology  rather  than  to  educational 
psychology. 

The  course  suggested  above  may  be  very  interesting,  but  that 
value  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  a  normal  school 
curriculum.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  suggest  that  the  student  will 
become  acquainted  with  the  great  world  movements  in  education, 
especially  the  educational  movements  in  America.  It  may  support 
the  principles  evolved  from  other  courses  in  education,  but  only  in 
a  narrow  way,  because  the  meaning  of  education  and  educational 
problems  can  be  understood  only  in  relation  to  social,  economic,  re- 
ligious, political,  and  intellectual  conditions.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  in  the  majority  of  these  courses  the  development  of  philosophy 
has  been  looked  upon  as  the  fundamental  aspect  of  civilization  to 
which  all  educational  problems  should  be  related.  The  experience 
of  many  who  have  taken  the  traditional  courses  tends  to  show  that 
the  knowledge  gained  in  such  courses  becomes  isolated  in  the  mind 
and  does  not  help  in  any  vital  way  toward  the  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  modern  educational  problems.  A  student  who 
had  taken  one  of  these  courses  had  never  heard  of  Horace  Mann. 
He  knew  nothing  about  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  rise 
of  the  common  free  schools  or  the  forces  that  led  to  compulsory 
education  or  to  the  introduction  of  the  more  modern  subjects  into 
the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.  Such  ignorance  is  unpar- 
donable. 

I  believe  that  the  eyes  of  the  teacher  of  the  history  of  education 
should  be  directed  particularly  toward  our  modern  educational 
world.     His  interest  in  the  history  of  education  should  not  be 
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primarily  for  its  own  sake.  He  should  be  interested  in  it  because 
of  its  power  to  lead  to  an  understanding  of  the  educational  situa- 
tion of  today.  Such  an  attitude  would  make  it  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  give  a  course,  which  in  the  last  week  of  the  term  would 
find  itself  stranded  on  the  study  of  the  writings  of  Herbart  or 
Froebel. 

Since  a  better  understanding  of  present  educational  theory  and 
practice  should  he  the  aim  of  a  course  in  the  history  of  education, 
I  suggest  that  the  work  should  begin  with  a  survey  of  educational 
theory  and  practice  as  we  find  it  today  in  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  in  the  pupils'  own  state.  Such  an  introduction  might 
consider  briefly  the  following  topics : 

(1)  The  aims  of  education  today;  (2)  the  curriculum  —  its 
purpose,  content,  and  how  determined;  (3)  characteristics  of 
modem  methods  of  teaching;  (4)  the  conception  of  the  mental, 
physical  and  moral  nature  of  the  child;  (5)  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  child;  (6)  the  teacher  —  sex,  training,  salary,  and 
status  in  society:  (7)  the  institutions  of  education, — ^public  and 
private,  their  aims,  achievements,  and  means  of  support;  (8)  school 
administration;  (9)  the  social,  economic,  religious,  intellectual 
and  political  conditions  and  their  relation  to  education;  (10)  re- 
cent movements  in  education;  and  (11)  American  educational 
ideals. 

The  above  topics  having  been  considered  briefly,  an  effort  should 
then  be  made  to  explain  them  by  an  historical  approach.  The  time 
given  to  the  course  will  determine  largely  where  this  historical 
study  is  to  be  taken  up.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  go  back  so  far 
historically  that  continuity  with  the  present  can  be  shown  only  in 
a  very  loose  and  superficial  way.  The  keeping  in  mind  of  the  main 
points  in  modern  educational  theory  and  practice  that  are  to  be 
explained  will  help  to  make  the  study  more  direct  and  purposeful. 
Comparisons  should  be  made  frequently  with  conditions  existing 
today.  In  this  way  a  sound  philosophy  of  education  may  be  de- 
veloped. The  teacher  should  not  focus  the  entire  attention  of  the 
class  upon  the  purely  historical  study  and  then  expect  in  a  few 
hurried  lessons  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  show  relationships  with 
the  present.  A  constant  endeavor  should  be  that  of  finding  out  the 
educational  problems  of  the  past,  what  attempts  were  made  to  solve 
them  and  with  what  success.     Certain  problems  are  as  old  as  his- 
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tory.  It  should  be  easy  and  profitable  to  pass  from  the  study  of 
methods  of  dealing  with  such  problems  in  the  past  to  the  methods 
of  today.  Such  a  course  in  the  history  of  education  should  tell 
much  about  the  origin  of  many  of  our  educational  ideals  and 
practices.  It  should  make  the  student  acquainted  with  the  great 
teachers  of  the  past  whose  lives  have  ever  been  an  inspiration.  It 
ought  also  to  give  him  a  better  idea  of  what  education  really  means 
and  put  him  in  sympathy  with  the  most  prominent  movements  in 
education  today.  Among  the  many  movements  that  should  be 
noted  let  me  suggest  the  following :  the  rise  of  special  schools,  child 
study,  experimental  pedagogy,  playgrounds,  industrial  education, 
the  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  medical  inspection,  the  boy  scout 
movement,  pensions  for  teachers  and  the  school  as  a  social  center. 

A  dearth  of  suitable  text-books  has  greatly  hindered  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  teaching  of  the  history  of  education.  Our  best  text- 
books, useful  as  they  may  be,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  connect  in  any  vital 
way  with  the  problems  and  tendencies  of  today.  Many  of  them 
are  so  ambitious  that  in  their  endeavor  to  cover  universal  history 
they  make  only  a  feeble  attempt  to  show  the  relation  of  edu- 
cation to  social  needs  or  movements.  This  means  that  the  teacher 
must  make  use  of  current  educational  magazines  and  many  indi- 
vidual books  covering  particular  phases  of  the  subject.^  Among 
the  valuable  and  unique  contributions  to  the  literature  of  this 
subject,  let  me  mention  Cubberley's  ^^Changing  Conceptions  of 
Education"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.,  1908)  and  Jessup's  "Social 
Factors  Affecting  Special  Supervision'  (Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  1911).  The  first  volume  shows  how  our  American 
conceptions  of  education  have  changed  in  response  to  various  social 
needs  of  the  past.  Jessup's  study  indicates  how  the  social,  indus- 
trial, and  religious  conditions  of  the  past  brought  about  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  subjects,  music,  drawing,  manual  training, 
domestic  science,  and  physical  culture,  into  the  curriculum  of  the 
elementary  schools.  He  points  out  certain  typical  ways  in  which 
the  new  subject  matter  found  its  way  into  the  curriculum  and  the 
effect  of  school  tradition  on  its  interpretation  and  on  the  way  it 
was  taught.     It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  books  might  be  used  for 

'  For  an  illustration  of  the  writer's  own  methods  of  historical  study, 
see  Andress,  "The  Last  Vestige  of  Puritanism  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Massachusetts,  School  Eeview,  March,  1912. 
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reference  so  as  to  greatly  strengthen  a  course  in  the  history  of 
education.  History  is  being  made  every  day,  and  the  teacher  who 
fails  to  keep  acquainted  with  the  newest  movements  and  the  more 
recent  investigations  will  soon  find  himself  and  his  course  in  the 
history  of  education  out  of  vital  sympathy  with  the  life  of  today. 
Articles  by  S.  Chester  Parker,  now  running  in  the  Elementary 
School  Teacher,  illustrate  a  method  of  teaching  the  history  of  edu- 
cation by  showing  the  relation  of  school  practice  to  social  con- 
ditions. They  are  very  helpful.  Ellwood's  ^'Sociology  and 
Modern  Social  Problems''  (American  Book  Co.,  1911)  gives  a 
brief,  comprehensive  and  interesting  survey  of  current  social 
problems.  The  knowledge  which  this  book  contains  ought  to  be  a 
valuable  background  for  the  student  who  is  endeavoring  to  study 
the  school  in  relation  to  social  needs.  Garber's  "Annals  of  Educa- 
tional Progress"  (Lippincott,  1911)  gives  a  general  survey  of  edu- 
cational conditions  throughout  the  year  for  the  year  1910.  A  sim- 
ilar volume  is  to  appear  each  year.  These  volumes  promise  to  be 
useful  because  they  will  give  teacher  and  students  a  wide  range  of 
contemporary  activities  in  education. 

The  live  teacher  of  the  history  of  education  much  know  the 
present  as  well  a^  the  past,  and  he  must  see  the  present  through 
the  past.  A  guiding  principle  for  him,  as  well  as  for  the  teacher 
of  any  other  subject,  would  be, — knowledge  which  is  really  worth 
while  connects  with  everyday  thinking,  feeling,  and  action. 


Hints  on  Improving  Instruction  in  English 
Composition 

Walter  L.  Leighton,  Ph.  D.,  The  University  of  Maine, 
Orono,  Maine. 

jjiminm«Qiiiiiiiimic|oTIO]^S  prevail  in  certain  quarters  to  the  effect  that 

Nl  English  composition  is  an  easy  subject  and  that  no 
I  especial  preparation  is  required  for  instructing  in 
I  it.  One  man  goes  to  Germany  and  specializes  in 
^iiiiHiinmaiminmiic^  Gothic  as  preliminary  training  for  teaching  English 
I  I  composition.    Another  graduates  from  a  Law  School 

I  I   and  feels  qualified  to  rise  to  a  full  professorship  in 

^iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiuiiiiiiiic«i>  ^  college  in  the  department  of  rhetoric  and  compo- 
sition. Teaching  English  composition  is  what  anybody  with  any 
kind  of  equipment  can  do:  it  is  like  such  easy  vocations,  easy  in 
some  folk^s  estimation,  as  keeping  a  hotel  or  running  a  newspaper. 
With  such  notions  prevalent  it  would  scarcely  be  a  wonder  if  there 
were  a  deal  of  inadequate  instruction  by  inadequate  methods. 

There  are  misgivings  here  and  there  among  efficient  teachers  of 
English  composition  as  regards  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted 
to  grammar.  Some  teachers,  even  of  upper  classes  in  high  schools 
and  of  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  in  college,  drill  and  drill 
their  students  on  grammar.  We  have,  indeed,  in  wide  circulation, 
a  unique  and  worthy  handbook  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Woolley  devised  to 
answer  this  grammar  craze.  There  are  other  good  teachers,  such 
as  Mr.  Thurber  of  the  Girls'  High  School  of  Boston,  who  neglect 
grammar  almost  altogether  on  behalf  of  Shakespeare,  maintaining 
that  the  crying  need  of  advanced  pupils  in  English  courses  is  not 
drill  in  grammar,  or  even  in  writing,  but  enlarged  imagination  and 
augmented  vocabulary  su(jh  as  a  study  of  Shakespeare's  dramas 
tends  to  develop. 

In  view  of  such  conditions  in  departments  of  English  let  us  en- 
deavor to  determine  on  certain  recources  for  improvement. 

The  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers  of  English  should,  of 
course,  wherever  feasible,  be  raised.  A  good  teacher  of  composi- 
tion in  a  high  school  or   college   should  have   vital   personality, 
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broad  sympathies,  human  interests ;  should  be  abreast  of  the  times 
as  regards  art,  science,  literature,  even  as  regards  athletics,  auto- 
mobiles and  aeroplanes,  and  be  able  to  correlate  the  written  records 
of  the  past  with  the  affairs  of  current  life.  He  should  be  a 
thorough  scholar,  —  well-versed  in  the  laws  of  philology,  in  the 
history  of  English  and  American  literature,  and  sanely  apprecia- 
tive of  the  particular  merits  of  world-great  masterpieces  and  the 
various  kinds  of  composition.  And,  finally,  the  good  teacher  of 
English  composition  should  be  definite  in  his  methods;  should 
know  just  what  he  wants  to  do  and  for  what  worthy  ends  and  should 
be  able  to  help  pupils  to  a  platform  of  similar  clear-headedness. 
In  the  presence  of  a  strong  teacher  of  English,  —  of  one  who  has 
a  warm  heart  and  clear  head,  who  comprehends  the  broad  compass 
and  high  mission  of  his  subject,  who  knows  just  what  he  wants  to 
do  and  why,  —  the  pupils  unconsciously  become  finer  in  their 
feelings,  deeper  in  their  thoughts,  and  more  fluent  in  expressing 
both. 

Instruction  in  grammar  in  connection  with  composition  work 
in  the  upper  classes  in  high  schools  and  throughout  college  courses 
should,  moreover,  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  It  is  the  function  of 
grammar  schools  to  ground  pupils  in  grammar,  —  in  the  rudiments 
of  spelling,  punctuation,  sentence  structure ;  and  it  is  the  function 
of  high  schools  and  colleges  to  advance  a  step,  devoting  the  major 
amount  of  time  and  attention  to  matter,  thought,  diction,  style. 
Trailer  sections  in  English  composition  might  properly  to  advan- 
tage here  and  there  be  established  for  deficient  students.  There 
should  be,  in  short,  as  a  means  of  improving  instruction  in  English 
composition  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  no  necessity  for  any  more 
instruction  in  grammar  than  ten-minute  talks  once  a  week  on  errors 
recurring  in  theme- work. 

Raising  the  standard  of  qualifications  for  teachers,  and  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  quota  of  instruction  in  grammar,  constitute  two 
general  recourses  for  improving  instruction  in  English  composition 
in  high  schools  and  colleges.  There  is,  I  believe,  another  special 
recourse.  This  third  recourse,  which  is  important  and  grows  out  of 
a  more  definite  as  well  as  a  more  exalted  conception  of  the  scope 
and  mission  of  instruction  in  English,  is  the  differentiation  of 
teaching  in  English  composition  into  two  distinct  phases:  (1)  the 
humanitarian  phase,  the  union  of  literature  with  composition ;  and 
(2)  the  utilitarian  phase,  the  union  of  actual  life  with  composition. 
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The  need  of  the  humanitarian  phase,  the  study  of  literature  sup- 
plemented by  written  work,  as  one  wing  of  English  composition, 
is  obvious.  Our  boys  are  apt  to  be  crude,  interested  chiefly  in  foot- 
ball and  finance ;  and  the  girls  are  prone  to  be  frivolous,  interested 
not  a  little  in  feathers  and  flirtations.  The  Greek  idea  of  "refine- 
ment," the  German  idea  of  "character-building,"  the  English  idea 
of  "culture,"  must  in  many  cases  if  at  all  be  awakened  among 
pupils  of  English.  The  fulfillment  of  this  need  among  pupils  of 
humanizing  and  uplifting  influences  may  be  definitely  effected 
through  the  humanitarian  phase  of  English  composition  work. 
There  should  be  prescribed  wide  and  varied  reading  with  a  view 
directly  to  refining  sentiments  as  regards  honor,  justice,  friendship, 
the  beauties  of  art  and  nature,  the  joys  and  satisfactions  of  public 
service;  with  a  view  directly  to  enlarging  vocabularies  and  expand- 
ing imaginations ;  and  with  a  view  in  general  to  opening  the  eyes 
of  pupils  to  the  meaning  and  significance  of  life.  And  the  wide 
and  varied  programme  of  reading  should  be  skilfully  supplemented 
by  written- work ;  for  one  does  not  surely  possess  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments until  one  has  articulated  them.  Written  compositions,  in- 
deed, concerned  with  facts,  thoughts,  tastes,  sentiments  kindled  by 
reading  should  naturally  accompany  it.  The  mood  of  the  instruc- 
tor in  conducting  this  humanitarian  phase  of  English  composition 
work  should  be  that  of  a  cultured  gentleman  infused  with  the  pur- 
pose to  lead  pupils  through  the  study  of  literature  combined  with 
composition  work  to  broader  imaginations,  larger  vocabularies,  and 
higher  and  better  principles  for  conduct  in  life. 

The  need  of  the  utilitarian  phase,  actual  life  plus  composition, 
is  scarcely  less  obvious.  We  are  all  more  or  less  gregarious  in  ten- 
dency with  strong  impulses  to  co-operation  and  self-expression. 
The  instinct  to  give  directions  and  to  report  concerning  people, 
conditions,  events,  —  an  instinct  notoriously  predominant  in  the 
progressive  spirits  of  a  community,  in  globe-trotters,  and  gossips, — 
flourishes  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  of  us.  Through  writing 
descriptions,  narrations,  expositions,  arguments  concerning  men, 
nature,  circumstances,  theories,  projects,  deeds,  this  need  of  com- 
munication, this  impulse  to  report,  is  fulfilled.  And  the  need  is 
the  more  prosperously  fulfilled  in  proportion  as  the  writings  of  the 
pupils  are  made  apropos  of  definite  subjects  for  particular  readers 
in  such  realistic  forms  of  expression  as  friendly  letters,  business 
correspondence,  newspaper  articles,  political  addresses,  and  what 
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not  appertaining  to  actual  life.  The  mood  of  the  instructor,  more- 
over, in  conducting  this  utilitarian  phase  of  English  composition 
work  should  be  that  of  a  man  of  the  world  in  the  grip  of  a  policy 
to  promote  rhetorical  facility  among  pupils  on  every-day  matters 
for  the  work-a-day  world. 

The  application  of  this  differentiation  of  instruction  in  English 
composition  into  two  phases,  —  the  humanitarian  and  the  utilita- 
rian, —  devolves  of  course  on  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  It  may 
be  applied  in  the  form  of  successive  semesters,  —  the  first  semester, 
the  union  of  literature  with  composition ;  the  second  semester,  the 
union  of  actual  life  with  composition.  It  may  be  applied  in  the 
form  of  alternate  meetings  of  the  class,  —  Tuesdays,  literature 
and  composition;  Thursdays,  actual  life  and  composition.  There 
may  be  still  another  mode  of  application,  in  the  third-year  or 
fourth-year  work  in  high  schools  and  in  the  junior-year  and  senior- 
year  work  in  college  — the  simultaneous  blending  of  the 
two  phases  in  the  work  of  studying  and  writing  book  reviews,  dra- 
matic criticisms,  and  journalistic  articles  of  all  sorts. 

The  scheme  of  grading  of  written  work,  under  this  differentia- 
tion of  instruction  in  English  composition,  calls,  too,  it  is  clear, 
for  the  exercise  of  considerable  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  The  basis  for  grading  the  papers  of  the  humanitarian 
phase  might  well  be,  —  the  grasp  of  facts,  the  delicacy  of  feelings, 
the  mental  and  moral  calibre  in  general  manifested  by  the  pupil. 
The  basis  for  grading  the  papers  of  the  utilitarian  phase,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  well  be,  —  the  facility  manifested  by  the  pupil 
in  writing  at  any  time  on  any  subject  of  every-day  interest  in  ac- 
cordance with  rhetorical  principles. 

'Next  to  grace  of  God,  we  observe  in  conclusion,  comes  ability  to 
distinguish  between  things  that  differ.  The  teaching  of  English 
composition  is  not,  as  is  supposed  in  some  quarters,  a  simple  thing. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  higher  aims  and  methods,  one  of  the 
most  complex  and  exacting  branches  of  study  in  the  academic  cur- 
riculum. And  it  may  be  inferred,  as  regards  high  school  and  col- 
lege courses  in  English,  that  by  raising  the  standard  of  qualifica- 
tions for  teachers,  by  reducing  to  a  minimum  discipline  in  gram- 
mar, and  by  having  teachers  and  pupils  alike  understand  just  what 
they  want  to  do  and  for  just  what  worthy  ends,  the  more  capable 
and  satisfactory  will  be  the  instruction  in  this  difficult  thing,  — 
English  composition. 


Training  for  Social  Efficiency 

THE  RELATION"  OF  ART,  INDUSTRY  AND  EDUCATION 

Lauba  H.  Wild,  Professor  in  Lake  Erie  College, 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

CHAPTER  TV, 

The  Relation  of  Efficiency  to  Industry 


I 


N  THE  last  chapter  five  facts  were  brought  out :  that 
I    at    least    one-half    of     our    children    are    leaving 
III   school  before  they  enter  the  high  school  even,  that 
I  I    a  large  proportion  of  these  children  therefore  enter 

^iiiiiiiiiiitiDiuiiinNiic^  t^®  ranks  of  either  the  unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
I  I  laborers,  that  their  earning  power  is  consequently 

I  j   permanently  and  seriously  curtailed,  that  many  of 

*^""""""°""""""'*  these  fall  steadily  downwards  to  the  level  of  the 
Unemployables,  and  that  vagrancy  and  vice  lie  at  their  door.  It 
was  also  brought  out  that  a  decent  income  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  these  days  in  order  to  maintain  self-respect  and  to  oil  the 
machinery  of  life  sufficiently  to  produce  the  best  of  which  human 
beings  are  capable.  As  a  measure  of  immediate  relief,  therefore, 
for  a  condition  of  things  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  deplorable  and 
which,  to  speak  quite  moderately,  is  alarming,  it  devolves  upon  the 
public  schools  to  secure  some  kind  of  better  training  for  life  for 
these  millions  of  children  who  now  leave  their  shelter  and  disci- 
pline so  early. 

This  matter  of  better  training  comes  close  home  to  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  school  teachers  themselves.  To  illustrate,  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Wisconsin  last  year  sent  out  a  letter  to  rep- 
resentative men  in  rural  districts  asking  for  information  concern- 
ing the  country  schools  and  for  suggestions  that  would  lead  to  their 
improvement.  Eour  hundred  replies  were  received  and  under  the 
head  of  weaknesses  this  was  the  first  item:  "Too  many  weak,  in- 
efficient, untrained  teachers.  Many  of  them  are  too  young  to  realize 
their  responsibilities.  Many  of  them  are  city  girls  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  rural  life,  and  no  interest  in  its  development.     As  a 
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rule  they  are  unpractical,  not  knowing  the  difference  between  the 
essentials  and  non-essentials.  The  poorer  ones  offer  to  teach  for 
small  wages,  thereby  driving  the  better  teachers  out  of  the  profes- 
sion.'' And  under  remedies  the  first  two  suggestions  were  as  fol- 
lows :  (1)  "Train  the  teachers  for  the  work  in  country  schools.  Do 
not  let  them  teach  before  they  are  trained  for  this  work;  (2)  Pay 
the  good,  efficient  teachers  higher  wages."  This  is  a  very  pertinent 
illustration  of  the  relation  of  efficiency  to  industry. 

The  serious  way  in  which  this  study  of  the  adequacy  of  our 
educational  training  is  being  undertaken  by  the  state  of  Wisconsin 
is  indicated  by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  industrial  and  agricultural  training  and  that  largely 
through  the  findings  of  this  commission  the  legislature  has  been 
induced  to  amend  the  Trade  School  act,  giving  three-tenths  of  a 
mill  tax  in  all  cities  of  5,000  or  more  for  trade  and  business  educa- 
tion, providing  also  for  a  State  Board  of  Industrial  and  Agricultu- 
ral Education.  This  is  in  line  with  what  Massachusetts  began 
several  years  ago  in  establishing  a  commission  upon  industrial  and 
technical  training.  It  is  likewise  significant  that  l^ew  York  state 
has  established  a  division  of  trade  schools  in  her  system  and  ap- 
pointed over  it  a  special  supervisor,  that  ISTew  Jersey  in  1909 
made  a  law  authorizing  the  state  to  give  as  much  for  the  support 
of  industrial  schools  as  the  local  community. 

But  it  is  equally  suggestive  that  at  the  upper  end  of  our  educa- 
tional ladder,  the  college  end,  the  searching  process  is  going  on. 
What  has  long  been  considered  the  inviolable  Zion  of  culture  and 
training  is  being  searched  with  lights,  and  even  the  cobwebby  cor- 
ners of  traditional  administration  and  the  false  fronts  of  a  recent 
unholy  competition  are  being  mercilessly  exposed  to  the  public  eye. 
The  "scrambles  for  numbers  and  fees"  at  the  expense  of  "miscella- 
neous, worthlessness"  and  "democratic  indulgence  toward  incompe- 
tency" and  "leniency  toward  the  unfit"  is  justly  being  held  up  to 
ridicule,  while  the  scholastic  indignation  of  gray-headed  faculties 
is  spending  itself  in  futile  rage  upon  these  up-start  efficiency  people 
who  are  daring  to  walk  through  the  sacred  halls  of  learning  and 
print  reports  upon  academic  efficiency. 

But  the  lanterns  of  these  investigators  are  strong  enough  to  re- 
veal some  encouraging  facts.  Princeton  for  example  has  dropped 
680  incompetents  in  six  years.     Our  high-grade  technical  schools 
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weed  out  the  unfit  without  mercy  before  the  first  year's  trial  is 
over,  if  the  accusation  is  true  in  our  colleges  at  large  that  the 
mediocre  set  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  students,  it  certainly  is 
not  true  here.  Moreover,  it  has  been  shown  by  examining  the 
records  of  our  most  successful  men  and  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  lists 
in  our  colleges  that  "the  grade  of  work  an  undergraduate  does  in 
the  studies  of  his  choice  is  one  of  the  safest  measures  of  the  success 
he  is  likely  to  achieve  in  later  life."* 

All  of  this  has  a  definite  bearing  upon  the  relation  of  efficiency 
to  industry,  as  has  also  the  recent  emphasis  upon  "scientific  man- 
agement," that  newest  of  all  experiments  by  the  employer  to  ascer- 
tain the  conditions  under  which  the  employee  can  produce  the  most 
and  best  work  in  the  least  time.  Certain  facts  are  being  discovered 
under  this  close  scrutiny ;  that  the  best  of  physical  conditions  must 
be  supplied  under  which  the  best  of  workmen  work,  that  the  best  of 
workmen  are  the  cheapest  workmen  in  the  end,  that  training  in 
skill  of  hand  and  ability  to  think  and  plan  are  necessary  to  produce 
these  best  workmen. 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation  which  confronts  us,  at  the  very  time 
when  our  boys  and  girls  are  weeding  themselves  out  of  school  before 
they  have  attained  any  reasonable  power  to  think  and  plan  cor- 
rectly or  wisely  or  skill  of  hand  to  undertake  with  any  degree  of 
control  and  mastery  the  tasks  the  world  has  to  offer,  at  this  junc- 
ture the  industrial  world  has  begun  to  weed  out  the  inefficient,  to 
set  a  premium  upon  dexterity  and  swiftness,  the  high-grade  work- 
man who  works  up  to  his  maximum  capacity  when  all  his  abilities 
are  keyed  to  the  finest  adjustment.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  said 
to  be  saved  to  the  companies  applying  such  standards,  and  the 
workmen  themselves  —  those  who  stand  the  test  —  like  it  better, 
because  the  bait  of  a  higher  wage  is  constantly  before  them  like  the 
oats  before  the  hungry  steed.  But  what  about  the  thousands  of 
children  who,  illy  prepared  to  meet  industrial  demands  as  they 
now  exist,  are  to  be  subjected  to  this  more  strenuous  test  of  com- 
petition in  the  near  future  and  many  of  them  to  fall  between  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel?  Heretofore  a  crudely  constructed  sun-dial 
has  sufficed  to  mark  off  life's  time  for  them,  but  now  the  most 
delicately  made  watch  with  hair-springs  is  to  tell  their  time  of 

*See  Foster,  College  Administration. 
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day,  and  if  it  stops  they  go  down  to  oblivion  so  far  as  the  world 
of  industry  is  concerned. 

And  if  in  the  world  of  industry  my  child  is  worsted  he  is  worsted 
in  life,  for  nothing  is  truer  than  Ruskin's  axiom,  "Life  without 
industry  is  guilt.''  But  is  there  any  question  where  the  guilt 
should  be  placed  when  we  face  the  facts  that  have  been  so  clearly 
demonstrated  in  these  last  few  years  that  the  most  frequent  cause 
for  both  poverty  and  crime  is  that  of  being  unable  to  do  something 
well  ?*  The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  of  the  ISTational  Child 
Labor  Committee,  and  of  the  state  commissions  which  have  been 
appointed  to  look  into  these  questions  are  most  instructive.  It  is 
proved  unquestionably  that  if  a  child  stops  going  to  school  at  four- 
teen and  seeks  some  juvenile  occupation  he  is  less  fitted  to  begin 
a  man's  job  at  seventeen  than  he  was  at  fourteen.  That  is,  his  mind 
and  body  have  been  injured  during  those  three  plastic  years,  in- 
jured beyond  repair  by  the  boy's  job  he  has  undertaken.  The  ex- 
ceptions push  themselves  on  into  a  man's  occupation  and  a  man's 
rewards,  the  majority  stay  right  where  they  are,  soon  to  be  thrust 
aside  for  more  boys  who  stand  ready  to  fill  their  places,  t  It  is 
proved  without  question  also  that  the  working  boy  or  girl  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  is  more  likely,  not  less  so  as  has  been  supposed, 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  delinquents. $ 

If  then  my  child  should  be  one  of  those  eager  to  quit  school  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  get  his  "working  papers"  from  the 
superintendent  and  if  I  am  foolish  enough  to  allow  him  to  do  so, 
the  odds  are  against  him  so  far  as  life's  values  are  concerned  and 
he  is  more  than  likely  to  become  one  of  the  drifting,  incompetent, 
lifeless  and  listless  set  of  men  and  bye  and  bye  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  a  great  gulf  of  despair  so  far  as  industry  is  concerned  and  so 
far  as  the  value  of  living  is  concerned.  For  it  is  true  as  Whitman 
told  us  that  "people's  lips  salute  only  doers,  lovers,  satisfiers,  posi- 
tive knowers."  It  might  even  transpire  at  the  end  that  my  boy  or 
girl  would  be  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  pitying  few  who  could 
only  say  — 

"Rest,  now,  alas!  within  the  grave 
Sad  shell  that  served  no  end  of  Earth." 

•See  Carroll  D.  Wright  —  Practical  Sociology. 

See  Eeport  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  its  Eelation  to  Employment. 
tSee  Eeport  on  Women  and  Child  Wage  Earners,  vol.  Ill,  and  Eeport  of 
National  Child  Labor  Committee,  1911. 
tSee  National  Eeport  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  1911. 
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If  such  a  thing  should  happen  whose  would  be  the  guilt,  the 
child's  or  mine,  either  as  parent  or  member  of  a  school  board  or 
voting  citizen? 

JSTow  on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  children  and  their  parents 
impatient  with  the  school  because  they  think  its  training  does  not 
fit  them  for  their  job.  But  right  here  it  has  been  shown  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  least  that  more  than  half  of  the  parents  of  the  children 
dropping  out  of  school  would  be  glad  to  have  them  continue  if  they 
thought  their  schooling  fitted  them  for  life  and  more  than  three- 
quarters  are  economically  able  to  do  without  their  wages.*  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  the  managers  of  industry  urging  the  same  argu- 
ment for  more  efficient  and  practical  training.  Thus  the  educator 
is  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis  and  in  order  to  escape  from  his 
dilemma  he  may  be  tempted  to  do  some  very  foolish  things.  For 
are  not  boards  of  education  often  manned  —  but  seldom  womanned 
—  by  those  whose  business  or  political  interests  necessarily  destroy 
a  dispassionate  judgment  upon  such  a  question  ? 

To  offset  this  double-headed  pressure  for  vocational  training  we 
have  the  stubborn  culturist,  committed  heart  and  soul  to  the  old 
regime,  the  old  standards,  the  mediaeval  ideas  of  the  purpose  of 
education,  the  "Children  of  the  Established  Order,"  who  cannot 
see  that  there  may  not  be  anything  permanent  even  in  the  educa- 
tional ideals  so  sacred  in  the  past  any  more  than  there  is  anything 
permanent  in  the  religious  formulae  now  repeated  as  a  shibboleth 
but  having  no  grip  on  life  itself.  Perhaps  we  are  all  of  us  more  or 
less  like  our  English  cousins  who  are  accused  by  one  of  their  own 
number  of  being  so  enamored  of  classification  that  they  will  accept 
statements  when  classified  although  the  argument  may  be  altogether 
muddy.  We  are  classified  as  either  vocationists  or  culturists  when 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  neither  can  get  along  without  the 
other. 

In  between  these  two  extremes  there  are  an  increasing  number 
who  take  the  position  that  Ambassador  Bryce  did  some  dozen  years 
ago  when  he  advocated  a  commercial  education  as  worthy  of  a 
place  even  in  a  University  but  at  the  same  time  stoutly  maintained 
his  faith  in  the  superior  value  of  so-called  cultural  subjects  such 
as  history,  for  example,  in  stimulating  the  average  mind.f  It  is 

*Sec  Dean  —  The  Worker  and  the  State. 

tSee  Commercial  Education  —  No.  Amer.  Kev.,  June,  1899. 
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quite  natural  that  men  and  women  having  received  their  own 
training  for  life  without  any  course  in  commercial  geography 
or  agriculture  or  domestic  science  and  yet  able  to  turn  their  hands 
successfully  to  gardening  or  bread-making  should  scoff  at  the  educa- 
tional value  of  such  studies  when  compared  with  higher  mathe- 
matics or  philosophy  which  avowedly  train  minds  to  think  rather 
than  hands  to  do  things.  So  the  vocationist  is  charged  with  elevat- 
ing things  above  thoughts,^  whereas  education  is  supposed  to  teach 
men  to  think.  But  such  educators  are  unconsciously  speaking  for 
their  own  class,  the  class  of  Privilege,  the  "Children  of  the  Pre- 
ferred Stock''  and  against  the  Children  of  the  Common  Share,  for 
the  fact  is  it  is  only  about  two  per  cent,  of  our  children  who  ever 
seek  such  higher  education,  f  Are  we  looking  out  for  the  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  or  the  two  per  cent  ?  And  are  we  yet  sure  that  all 
the  discipline  in  deep  and  broad  thinking  is  confined  to  the  sub- 
jects of  the  old  regime  ? 

The  most  serious  and  knotty  point  in  the  whole  dis6ussion  is 
this,  that  if  a  child  chooses  the  practical  training  which  seems  to 
fit  him  at  once  for  employment  he  is  cut  off  from  preparing  him- 
self for  that  higher  education  which  should  lure  on  all  promising 
youth  to  the  wide  and  fascinating  fields  of  true  learning.  Thus 
the  struggle  goes  on  between  wolf  and  whale.  IlTeither  can  get  at 
the  other,  nor  take  the  other's  point  of  view.  And  so  we  are  stumb- 
ling and  fumbling  along.  "We  seem  always  bound  nowhere  under 
full  sail."  The  Glasgow  Herald  characterized  us  rightly  when  it 
said,  "America  does  not  know  where  it  is  going,  but  it  is  deter- 
mined to  get  there." 

The  truth  is  that  the  world  is  progressing  faster  than  men's 
thinking.  Industrially  and  economically  America  is  not  at  all 
where  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  our  modes  of  thought  hav- 
ing become  crystallized  in  certain  forms  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  change.  There  is  a  certain  inertia  in  the  intellectual  realm  as 
well  as  the  physical  which  makes  us  fall  back  into  the  arms  of  cus- 
tom to  seek  the  coveted  repose  of  fixed  habit.  Even  if  we  happen 
to  be  alert  in  some  one  direction  the  multitudinous  diversity  of 
interests  of  the  present  day  is  the  excuse  for  our  paying  no  serious 

*See  Atlantic,  Oct.,  1911 — One  View  of  Domestic  Science. 

t  See  Dewey,  The  School  and  Society,  who  makes  it  one  per  cent. 
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attention  to  things  which  are  extraneous  to  onr  special  line  of  in- 
terest. Consequently  we  find  men  saying  that  women  are  entering 
man's  field  of  labor  when  the  fact  is  that  men  have  taken  women's 
work  out  into  their  own  fields  and  required  them  to  seek  it  there. 
And  we  find  a  woman  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  effi- 
cient mother  to  teach  her  how  to  cook  and  sew  declaring  that  the 
time  and  place  for  sewing  and  cooking  "are  not  the  school-room  and 
the  hour  in  which  your  daughter  ought  to  be  studying  Latin  and 
mathematics." 

Perhaps  there  is  only  one  period  in  history  which  reveals  such 
marvellous  rapidity  in  industrial  and  economic  development  as  the 
present  era  in  America  and  that  was  in  the  days  of  Solomon  when 
within  seventy  years  the  little  agricultural  nation  of  the  Hebrews 
leaped  into  the  splendors  and  extravagances  of  an  oriental  metrop- 
olis, and  into  such  oppressive  taxation  of  the  people  that  the  king 
had  a  labor  strike  upon  his  hands  before  he  was  aware  what  he 
had  done.  Then  serf  and  landed  lord  were  pitted  against  each 
other  for  the  long  and  desperate  struggle  of  centuries,  and  the 
myopic  folly  of  the  king's  son  was  forever  recorded  in  his  splutter- 
ing answer  to  the  people's  demand,  "My  father  chastised  you  with 
whips  but  I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions." 

The  day  of  serfdom  is  not  over  yet,  for  we  have  an  "industrial 
feudalism"  that  has  sprung  up  almost  unawares  in  this  so-called 
democratic  land,  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  to  change  all 
that  just  as  soon  as  the  thinking  of  the  majority  catches  up  with 
the  change  in  conditions.  It  is  an  educational  problem,  for  the 
seeing  eye  must  come  up  out  of  the  thinking  of  the  people  and  it 
is  the  education  of  the  next  generation  which  will  make  them  clear- 
eyed  or  blurred  in  vision,  clean-hearted  or  hopelessly  shrivelled  in 
soul.  Victor  Hugo  was  right  when  he  said  that  "the  sole  social 
evil  is  darkness." 

But  amidst  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  babel  of  voices  as  to 
where  we  shall  steer  our  educational  ship  two  definite  things  emerge 
upon  which  just  now  we  need  to  fix  attention.  The  first  is  that 
Gvery  child  is  going  to  be  a  candidate  for  some  position  in  industry 
or  ought  to  be.  'Never  was  there  a  day  when  there  were  so  many 
people  working  and  the  proportion  is  constantly  increasing.  Men, 
women  and  children  are  all  being  drawn  upon  to  keep  the  wheels 
of  life  moving.    !N'ever  was  there  a  day  when  "decorative  idleness" 
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was  looked  upon  with  such  disfavor.  It  is  socially  uncomfortable 
not  to  be  busy  about  something  and  even  the  chronically  indolent 
invent  a  pretence  at  least  of  some  sort  of  business.  IsTever  was 
there  a  day  when  society  was  so  complex,  when  there  were  so  many 
strings  to  every  business  bow,  when  men's  powers  and  capacities 
were  so  strenuously  taxed.  To  illustrate,  to  be  a  college  president 
today  means  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  did  twenty-five 
years  ago.  It  now  means  to  be  an  educational  expert,  an  efiiciency 
engineer,  a  money-raising  agent  and  to  have  a  pleasing  personality. 
To  be  a  college  or  high  school  student  today  means  a  very  different 
thing  from  what  it  did  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  now  means  a 
ceaseless  round  of  demands  on  the  social,  athletic  and  executive 
sides  of  a  child's  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  what  a  boy  or  girl  is 
supposed  to  go  to  school  for,  namely  to  study.  To  be  a  minister 
means  to  be  jack  of  all  trades;  to  be  anything  in  business  from 
foreman  to  manager  means  to  be  keen  in  many  directions  all  at 
once,  to  have  eyes  in  more  than  one  place  at  the  same  minute.  To 
do  anything  except  to  be  an  unskilled  laborer  gazing  into  the  future 
with  a  slow,  bovine  stare,  means  to  be  alert  with  a  swift  imagina- 
tion and  an  energetic  hope.  To  cut  a  swath  in  any  industrial 
field  means  to  be  skillful  in  holding  one's  scythe. 

This  is  true  even  for  women  where  labor  is  the  most  unskilled 
and  unorganized  and  ill-paid  and  falsely  estimated.  In  the  1910 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  upon  Wage-Earning  Women  in 
Stores  and  Factories,  we  find  the  following  statement :  ^'What  are 
the  requirements  of  a  good  saleswoman?  A  verbatim  quotation 
from  an  official  of  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  the  coun- 
try shows  what  is  expected  of  her :  ^Expert  knowledge  of  goods  and 
stock ;  expert  knowledge  of  people  and  the  community  in  which  the 
store  is  located ;  expert  knowledge  of  styles,  fashions  and  customs ; 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  store ;  abso- 
lute honesty  in  dealings;  utmost  courtesy  and  kindness;  accuracy 
in  filling  orders ;  a  good  memory  for  names  and  faces ;  a  single  de- 
sire to  please  and  satisfy  the  customers,  upholding  at  all  timed  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  the  store.  Good  goods  and  good  service  are 
the  great  foundation  stones  of  a  store,  and  the  salespeople  must 
help  to  keep  these  foundations  firm.  Physical  health  and  cleanliness 
of  person  and  a  clear  brain  are  of  vital  importance.'  "  It  is  inter- 
esting to  turn  over  this  same  report  a  few  pages  and  learn  that 
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girk  are  expected  to  do  all  this  on  an  average  wage  of  $6.13  a  week. 
In  every  commonwealth  work  is  coming  to  be  the  common  lot.  The 
wealth  should  be  common,  too,  but  that  to  many  a  poor  boy  and 
girl  seems  like  arriving  at  one  of  the  porches  of  heaven. 

Therefore,  since  my  child  must  undoubtedly  work  at  something, 
is  it  not  a  shortsighted,  parsimonious  policy  which  denies  him  the 
kind  of  training  which  shall  make  him  most  efficient?  The  load 
of  life  will  be  heavy  enough  for  him  at  the  best,  to  lighten  it  means 
to  begin  now  while  he  is  a  child. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  seem  when  we  face  the  facts 
squarely  that  industry  is  a  great  maelstrom  drawing  every  worker 
into  its  swift  irresistible  current  whence  no  one  returns.  It  lures 
the  child  to  the  very  brink  with  a  deadly  fascination  but  once  hav- 
ing seized  him  there  is  no  retreat  till  everything  there  is  in  him  has 
been  exhausted.  This  is  what  makes  grown  men  and  women  hark 
back  to  their  childhood  days  of  freedom  and  interest  and  light- 
heartedness  as  the  most  precious  of  all  their  memories,  and  causes 
them  to  cry  out  that  "the  whole  catastrophe  of  this  barren  age  is 
that  we  have  grown  up."  This  is  why  Jane  Addams  declares  that 
"we  need  as  never  before  the  untrammeled  and  inspired  activity  of 
youth."  And  when  we  realize  that  one-half  of  the  working  women 
of  the  United  States  are  girls  under  twenty-five  and  thousands  of 
the  working  men  are  nothing  but  boys,  all  being  urged  to  "speed 
up"  in  order  that  industry  may  become  more  efficient,  we  wonder 
how  long  the  untrammeled  and  inspired  activity  of  youth  is  to  stay 
with  us  and  what  is  the  ultimate  meaning  of  all  this  industrial 
pressure  ? 

We  are  told  by  the  efficiency  people  that  speeding  does  not  injure 
the  individual,  rather  it  improves  him,  that  it  means  the  develop- 
ment of  concentration,  of  attention,  that  it  makes  unsteady  men 
and  women  steadier  and  of  more  value  to  themselves  and  society.* 
All  of  this  is  undoubtedly  true  when  it  signifies  an  elimination  of 
waste,  wasted  time  and  poor  management,  and  when  tasks  are  set 
"on  the  supposition  that  all  removable  obstacles  shall  be  removed," 
when  the  "drive  method"  gives  place  to  the  legitimate  lure  of 
personal  and  social  benefit.  This  has  been  proved  to  be  so  in  the 
case  of  pillow-case  makers  in  a  cotton  factory  in  Maine,*  where 

♦See  H.  L.  Gantt,  "Work,  Wages  and  Profit." 
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the  output  under  the  new  regime  is  more  than  three  times  as  great, 
the  imperfections  in  the  pillow-cases  forty-five  per  cent,  less  and 
the  workers  are  earning  better  wages.  There  is  much  truth  in 
the  statement  that  "if  we  could  put  ourselves  in  touch  with  the 
feelings  of  plants  we  should  probably  find  that  there  was  much 
more  enjoyment  to  potatoes  in  growing  a  thousand  bushels  to  the 
acre  than  in  growing  sixty-seven  to  the  acre.  Intensity  of  produc- 
tion does  not  mean  physical  exhaustion,  but  favorable  conditions."* 

To  the  last  sentence,  however,  we  do  take  exception;  in- 
tensity of  production  does  mean  greater  physical  exhaustion.  This 
is  at  any  rate  the  judgment  of  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  who  says  that 
"a  healthy  girl  fourteen  years  of  age,  comfortably  seated  at  work, 
with  good  light  and  air,  and  not  working  more  than  eight  hours  a- 
day,  may  still  be  efficiently  worn  out  in  a  year  by  watching  a  sew- 
ing machine  with  twenty  needles,  each  setting  3,300  stitches  in  a 
minute  throughout  the  eight  hours  of  the  day  of  that  year.f  In 
the  judgment  of  other  experts  who  have  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  scientific  management  as  applied  to  women's  work,:j:  the 
experiment  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  beneficial,  yet  in  some  cases 
the  added  nervous  tension  has  caused  breakdowns.  The  ultimate 
success  of  this  whole  gigantic  undertaking  of  removing  obstacles 
and  increasing  efficiency  is  justly  placed  at  the  door  of  the  people 
who  manage  it,  their  greatness  of  spirit  and  executive  ability. 
The  Wisconsin  Commission  declares  "those  who  have  examined 
this  problem  thoroughly,  all  agree  that  the  economic  ^pace'  today 
makes  it  very  hard  indeed  for  the  growing  boy  or  girl  to  do  good 
work  at  night  school  after  a  hard,  long  day  spent  in  tending  a 
machine.  Our  work  has  changed,  the  piece  work  and  the  rapidity 
required  in  work  upon  machines  makes  labor  nerve-racking  and 
leaves  the  persons  working  under  modem  conditions  exhausted  in 
the  evening." 

The  question  also  is  forced  upon  us  whether  the  higher  wages 

and  personal  benefits  to  the  employee  will  continue  when  efficiency 

has  become  the  fashion  and  one  factory's  output  is  quite  equalled 

by  all  the  rest  and  therefore  the  profit  to  the  employer  diminished. 

Mr.  Gantt  himself  admits  that  "such  a  system  might  go  to  pieces 

by  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  management  to  get  work  done  more 

•Harrison  —  Efficiency. 

tSee  Eeport  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  for  1911. 

^Making  Both  Ends  Meet  —  Clark  &  Wyatt. 
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cheaply  still.  In  this  case  they  might  do  great  harm  by  cutting 
wages  or  increasing  tasks." 

When  men  like  Louis  Brandeis  tell  us  that  mere  statements  of 
inhuman  conditions  will  accomplish  nothing  with  employers ;  that 
it  is  only  when  they  and  the  state  have  to  pay  for  it  that  anything 
will  be  done;  when  men  who  know  our  legislators  as  Theodore 
Eoosevelt  knows  them,  complain  that  one  of  the  things  they  have 
been  least  able  to  understand  in  Congress  was  the  failure  for  so 
many  years  to  establish  a  bureau  of  child  welfare  when  there  has 
been  plenty  of  money  for  all  sorts  of  things  not  needed,  simply  be- 
cause children  do  not  vote,  that  the  chief  reason  for  its  long-con- 
tinued failure  to  pass  was  because  it  was  solely  in  the  interest  of  the 
conservation  of  human  resources  and  did  not  directly  touch  any 
material  interest;  when  great  industrial  concerns  like  the  Glass 
Bottle  Manufacturer's  Association  pass  resolutions  opposing  with 
all  their  strength  the  attempt  to  have  laws  enacted  to  protect  minors 
from  labor  performed  in  torrid  heat  and  under  conditions  bound 
to  injure  the  growing  child  ;*  when  these  facts  are  manifestly  true, 
showing  the  spirit  which  dominates  whenever  it  can,  it  all  makes 
one  feel  that  the  "game  of  efficiency"  as  now  played  is  a  poor  game 
to  which  to  trust  the  fortunes  of  our  children,  an  uncertain  peg 
upon  which  to  hang  our  hopes  so  far  as  the  existing  system  of  in- 
dustry is  concerned.  For  industry  is  still,  though  well  groomed 
and  rubbed  down  in  spots,  a  great  selfish  monster  waiting  to  swal- 
low up  the  unwary,  children  and  all,  notwithstanding  the  greatness 
of  spirit  with  which  some  of  the  efficiency  engineers  and  managers 
of  large  concerns  are  endeavoring  to  reconstruct  conditions.  As 
yet  efficiency  is  created  and  maintained  primarily  for  the  benefit 
and  service  of  industry  and  not  until  industry  becomes  the  servant 
of  efficiency  will  there  be  any  assurance  of  a  permanent  benefit  to 
the  worker. 

But  it  is  to  further  this  very  end,  that  industry  may  find  its 
rightful  place  as  the  servant  of  efficiency,  that  we  urge  the  careful 
study  of  our  educational  problem,  the  supply  of  the  means  to  our 
boys  and  girls  for  becoming  efficient  workmen.  For  true  efficiency 
means  that  the  worker  has  become  a  master  and  as  soon  as  he  is 
master  of  his  work,  not  merely  of  one  little  detail  but  trained  to 

*See  Report  on  Women  and  Child  Wage-Earners,  vol.  Ill,  Glass  Indus- 
try. 
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see  its  bearings  upon  the  whole  and  the  bearings  of  his  industry 
upon  the  world,  he  will  become  master  of  the  industrial  situation 
and  of  his  fate. 

And  only  when  industry  learns  to  serve  efficiency,  bringing  out 
the  best  there  is  in  a  person,  and  ceases  to  be  an  end  in  itself,  will 
Sisyphus,  the  laborer,  stop  rolling  his  stones  up  the  hill  only  to 
have  them  tumble  back  upon  him.  Out  west  they  have  a  saying 
that  the  farmer  buys  more  land  to  raise  more  corn  to  feed  more 
hogs  to  buy  more  land  to  raise  more  corn  to  feed  more  hogs  ad 
infinitum.  This  is  the  sordid  state  that  all  industry  seems  to  be  in  at 
the  present  day.  And  the  horse  that  turns  this,  treadmill  is  the 
laborer.  The  faster  he  goes  the  more  rounds  the  machine  makes, 
the  greater  the  output,  the  bigger  the  profit,  all  for  a  few  oats  in 
the  shape  of  increased  wages,  all  because  he  is  in  a  treadmill  and 
must  keep  on  going.  But  the  end  of  it,  covered  over  with  the  pleas- 
ing but  specious  argument  of  system,  order,  economy,  is  still  out- 
put, profits,  oats,  not  men  and  women,  not  the  precious  interests  of 
individual  souls  and  community  benefits.  If  these  latter  are  men- 
tioned they  are  simply  as  by-products  used  to  help  on  the  main 
scheme  for  a  larger  output  and  more  profit  at  less  expense. 

'Not  until  people  learn  that  there  is  something  beyond  mere  hog- 
raising  and  land-buying  and  money-making,  —  mere  accumulation 
—  that  efficiency  exists  for  the  man  and  not  for  the  sake  of  indus- 
try, will  the  day  of  hope  come  to  my  child  as  an  industrial  factor  in 
society. 

"Friendship,  self-esteem,  justice,  health. 
Clear  the  way  with  irresistable  power; 
How  dare  you  place  anything  before  a  man  ?" 


Educating  the  Crippled  Child 

By  Douglas  C.  McMuktrie,  IN'ew  York,  TT.  Y. 

f  """"'""""""'""fHE  demand  of  the  crippled  child  for  educational 
I  rw^  I  advantages  is  an  urgent  one.  Every  argument  which 
III  can  be  advanced  for  the  education  of  normal  chil- 
I  I   dren  —  and  more  —  can  be  urged  on  behalf  of  those 

^3iiHuuiiiiaHiiiiHiiiicS  ^^^  ^^®  deformed.  Starting  life  with  a  serious 
I  I   handicap,  the  only  chance  for  the  cripple  lies  in  a 

I  I   thorough  preparation  for  the  struggle  for  a  liveli- 

*""""'""°""""""'*  hood.  For  the  normal,  healthy  person,  education 
is  desirable ;  for  the  cripple,  it  is  necessary  —  that  is  unless  he  is 
to  be  a  constant  charge  on  the  community,  and  this  is*  as  bad  for 
the  cripple  as  it  is  uneconomical  for  the  commonwealth.  Such  a 
condition  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  on  utilitarian  as  on  humanita- 
rian grounds.  Did  the  education  of  the  crippled  and  deformed  cost 
five  times  as  much  as  it  does,  it  would  still  pay  society  to  provide 
for  this  class  the  best  type  of  educational  opportunities.  That  the 
cripple  stands  in  dire  need  of  education  will  hardly  be  contested, 
and  in  view  of  the  most  advanced  attitude  toward  the  various 
classes  of  handicapped  persons,  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  such  education  very  properly 
and  logically  rests  with  the  community. 

Education  and  care  given  to  the  crippled  child  are  more  produc- 
tive, and  the  net  result  accomplished  is  usually  a  subject  of  gratifi- 
cation to  those  engaged  in  the  work.  In  most  cases  it  is  possible 
to  change  a  child  from  a  position  of  complete  dependence  into  a 
self-supporting  and  self-respecting  member  of  the  community,  yet 
although  the  needs  of  crippled  children  should  be  singularly  appeal- 
ing, the  provision  for  them  is  still  far  from  adequate. 

Education  for  the  crippled  child  came  long  after  the  feature  of 
physical  care  had  been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent.  When 
the  first  effort  was  made  to  better  the  lot  of  the  cripple,  the  need 
of  surgical  care  and  treatment  was  the  most  obvious  and  was  there- 
fore provided  for  first.  Such  priority  is  logical,  for  in  many  cases 
physical  care  effects  complete  cures,  thus  disposing  of  the  entire 
problem.    The  educational  need,  however,  is  practically  as  urgent, 
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for  even  if  a  cure  is  effected,  the  complete  lack  of  education  con- 
stitutes a  most  serious  defect.  If  the  deformity  is  not  cured  the 
need  of  educational  advantages  is  tantamount  to  necessity,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out. 

It  was  soon  realized,  however,  that  the  crippled  child,  while  or- 
dinarily prevented  by  its  deformity  from  attending  a  regular 
school,  has  the  same  needs  and  essentially  the  same  abilities,  edu- 
cationally, as  the  child  who  is  blessed  with  sound  limbs  and  arms. 
It  was  further  noted  that  the  physical  care  took  up  but  little  time 
and  that  the  intervals  between  treatments  were  wholly  wasted  from 
the  point  of  view  of  all-around  development,  and  there  was  also 
found  to  exist  a  large  class  of  crippled  children  whose  afflictions 
were  more  or  less  chronic  or  permanent  who  perhaps  needed  only 
such  treatment  as  could  be  given  by  a  dispensary,  yet  were  pre- 
vented from  attending  the  public  schools  on  account  of  their  inabil- 
ity to  walk  each  day  to  and  fro. 

To  provide  for  the  educational  needs  of  crippled  children  who 
might  be  inmates  of  homes  or  hospitals  there  were  formed  classes 
at  the  institutions.  The  great  majority  of  the  other  classes  re- 
ferred to  were  not  and  could  not  well  be  received  into  residential 
organizatiens.  They  lived  at  home,  and  as  many  were  practically 
shut-ins,  they  were  deprived  of  educational  advantages.  The  logi- 
cal system  for  the  provision  of  such  advantages  was  the  establish- 
ment of  special  day  classes  to  which  the  children  might  be  trans- 
ported from  their  homes.  After  many  trials  such  a  system  was 
finally  inaugurated,  and  has  since  spread  to  a  gratifying  extent. 

Quite  as  satisfactory  pedagogical  results  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  crippled  as  with  the  normal  child.  The  deformed  child 
is  not  in  any  sense  mentally  defective.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  cripple  often  has  not  as  great  constitutional  physical  strength 
and  thus  a  slightly  decreased  daily  period  of  study  is  generally 
advisable.  Practice  has  shown  that  a  session  four-fifths  as  long 
as  that  attended  by  the  normal  child  is  very  satisfactory.  But 
even  with  this  diminished  time  allotted  to  school  work,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  crippled  children  progress  fully  as  rapidly  as  the 
pupils  in  the  regular  classes. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  One  is  that  the  number  in  the 
classes  is  much  smaller,  thus  permitting  more  individual  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  other  is  that  the  crippled 
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child  takes  more  interest  in  his  school  work  and  brings  to  it  a 
higher  degree  of  application. 

The  size  -of  the  classes  has  much  to  do  with  it.  In  resident 
homes  and  hospitals,  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher,  is 
between  twelve  and  fifteen.  In  day  classes,  the  usual  number  of 
scholars  is  about  twenty.  The  instructor  can  therefore  take  up  the 
individual  needs  of  the  children,  and  has  an  opportunity  of  bol- 
stering' up  weak  spots.  The  necessity  for  such  attention  arises 
largely  from  the  discrepancies  in  the  preparation  of  the  different 
children.  In  any  given  age  group,  there  may  be  some  who  have 
had  a  fairly  good  training  while  others  may  have  had  no  education- 
al advantages  whatever.  Again,  some  children  may  have  received 
instruction  in  but  one  or  two  subjects  and  be  utterly  uninformed 
on  others.  And  the  subjects  which  one  child  knows,  may  be  just 
those  on  which  his  neighboring  classmate  is  entirely  ignorant.  It 
is  therefore  manifest  that  the  best  results  educationally  may  be 
attained  through  individual  consideration  of,  and  attention  to,  each 
child. 

The  increased  degree  of  application  evinced  by  the  crippled 
child  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  The  average  child  of  this  type 
has  led  a  practically  inactive  life  devoid  of  most  of  the  interests 
and  pursuits  of  childhood.  Having  felt  this  deprivation  very 
keenly,  he  will  enter  on  any  possible  field  of  activity,  such  as  school 
work,  with  an  avidity  unknown  to  the  normal  child  whose  life  is 
filled  with  a  multiplicity  of  interests.  Furthermore,  the  crippled 
child  is  free  from  most  of  the  diverting  distractions  which  in- 
fluence his  healthy  fellows  and  his  application  can  therefore  be 
more  uninterrupted. 

The  curriculum  to  be  followed  in  the  instruction  of  crippled 
children  should  be  largely  similar  to  that  pursued  by  regular  pupils 
of  like  attainments.  The  one  important  difference  is  that  more 
work  of  a  constructive  character  should  be  given,  and  the  individ- 
ual possibilities  of,  and  tendencies  toward,  some  type  of  vocational 
training  should  early  be  considered.  The  reason  for  this  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  cripple  is  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  making  his 
own  way  and  he  needs  every  help  which  preparation  for  some 
definite  line  of  activity  can  give  him.  The  early  foundations  for 
such  training  can  be  laid  in  grammar  school  work.  At  first,  a 
rather  advanced  type  of  kindergarten  work  can  be  taught.     Later 
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the  more  simple  forms  of  class-room  Sloyd,  paper  cutting,  and 
perhaps  clay-modelling  may  be  taken  up.  An  increased  proportion 
of  art  work  is  also  valuable. 

In  the  class  room  there  can  thus  be  cultivated  a  degree  of  general 
manual  dexterity  v^hich  will  prove  a  valuable  foundation  for  the 
special  industrial  training  which  should  come  later.  Often  latent 
talents  or  abilities  are  discovered  at  this  time. 

There  are  several  other  considerations  of  importance  to  the 
teacher  of  crippled  children.  Every  good  teacher  must  be  more 
than  an  instructing  machine  —  she  must  be  a  sympathetic  friend 
to  the  children.  With  cripples  this  latter  relation  is  all  the  more 
necessary,  and  in  its  exercise  there  are  offered  splendid  opportu- 
nities. To  realize  what  this  relation  should  be  it  may  be  well  to 
examine  several  considerations  unique  to  the  crippled  child. 

When  the  crippled  child  is  first  received  as  a  pupil,  he  is  usually 
in  a  thoroughly  discouraged  state.  He  has  had  his  helplessness 
impressed  on  him  from  his  earliest  childhood  and  he  has  become 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  his  life  must  be  a  useless  one.  These 
impressions  may  not  have  been  given  intentionally,  but  all  his  life 
he  has  seen  his  brothers  and  sister  go  off  to  school  in  the  morning, 
play  in  the  street  in  the  afternoon  and  engage  in  a  thousand  and 
one  pursuits  which  were  denied  to  him.  And  most  of  his  time  was 
spent  in  practical  idleness  and  confinement.  It  would  not  be  hard 
to  conceive  the  mental  effect  which  such  an  existence  would  have. 

So  the  first  aim  of  the  teacher  of  the  crippled  child  should  be  to 
counteract,  in  so  far  as  possible,  this  attitude  of  discouragement. 
Ambition  is  the  mainspring  of  human  endeavor  and  it  is  essential 
to  effective  effort  along  any  line.  Personal  influence  alone  can 
bring  about  such  a  change  of  attitude,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
spirit  of  the  teachers  engaged  in  the  work  enters  as  a  most  impor- 
tant factor.  It  is  well  to  remember  this  in  selecting  teachers,  for 
the  most  brilliant  instructor  does  not  necessarily  accomplish  the 
best  results.  There  is  needed  besides  interest,  patience  and  sympa- 
thy in  full  measure. 

Industrial  training  for  crippled  children  presents  problems 
which  have  puzzled  many.  It  is  difficult  to  find  trades  or  occupa- 
tions for  cripples  wherein  they  can  succeed  in  the  face  of  compe- 
tition from  physically  normal  workers.  In  seeking  occupations  in 
which  cripples  may  be  instructed,  the  object  will  naturally  be  to 
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find  those  which  do  not  require  the  use  of  deformed  or  incapaci- 
tated members,  and  as  the  handicap  is  a  physical  one  only,  as  much 
emphasis  as  possible  should  be  placed  on  head  work.  The  writer 
feels  that  this  latter  feature  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  As. yet 
it  has  been  almost  wholly  neglected. 

As  this  article  treats  of  education  for  crippled  children  along 
general  lines,  it  will  "not  be  possible  to  take  up  details  of  industrial 
training. 

The  educational  needs  of  crippled  children  have  been  recognized 
in  some  instances  and  provided  for,  but  the  provision  is  as  yet  very 
inadequate  and  there  is  much  room  for  expansion  and  improve- 
ment. At  the  present  time,  most  homes  and  hospitals  for  crippled 
children  have  arrangements  for  their  instruction  but  there  is  only 
a  small  proportion  in  which  really  efficient  and  thorough  work  is 
done.  The  great  majority  of  crippled  children,  however,  are  not 
in  resident  institutions  but  are  living  at  home,  and  this  fact  lends 
interest  to  several  large  enterprises  in  the  field  of  education  for 
crippled  children  in  special  classes  which  are  a  part  of  the  public 
school  system.  This  plan  has  been  inaugurated  in  this  country  by 
the  cities  of  ITew  York  and  Chicago  and  is  also  in  use  in  England. 

In  the  best  examples  of  this  system,  the  classes  are  provided  and 
managed  by  the  Board  of  Education  while  the  transportation  and 
home  care  are  attended  to  by  a  private  philanthropic  organization, 
co-operating  with  the  Board.  We  have  not  yet  reached  that  stage 
of  paternalism  where  the  essentially  personal  care  which  the 
crippled  child  needs  can  well  be  provided  by  the  public  school. 
This  perhaps  may  come  later. 

Such  a  work  does  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  and  it  is  a 
great  misfortune  that  similar  provision  is  not  made  by  school 
boards  in  more  cities  than  the  two  named.  Every  city  of  any  size 
has  hundreds  of  crippled  children  who  need  such  educational 
advantages. 

By  way  of  suggestion  to  those  who  may  consider  undertaking 
work  of  this  nature  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  work  of  a  repre- 
sentative organization  working  in  conjunction  with  the  school 
eystem. 

The  daily  transportation  of  the  crippled  children  to  and  from  the 
public  schools  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  the  work.  For 
this  purpose  the  organization  provides  omnibuses  of  the  ordinary 
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type,  presided  over  by  a  trained  nurse  and  manned  by  a  coachman 
and  a  carrying-boy.  Each  omnibus  starts  at  half  past  seven  in  the 
morning  and  makes  a  trip  over  a  prescribed  route,  picking  up  the 
children  at  their  homes.  All  those  who  are  able  to  get  downstairs 
are  waiting  on  their  doorsteps,  and  the  carrying-boy  helps  them  into 
the  vehicle ;  those  who  are  not  able  to  get  down  to  the  sidewalk  he 
goes  upstairs  for,  and  carries  down.  The  nurse  superintends  and 
directs  all  handling  of  the  children.  When  the  omnibus  is  full,  the 
children  are  taken  to  the  public  school  and  left  there,  while  the 
omnibus  makes  another  similar  trip  before  nine  o'clock. 

The  organization  transports  crippled  children  to  several  public 
schools,  where  special  classes  are  maintained.  These  classes  are 
splendidly  managed,  and  every  modern  advantage  is  provided.  In 
the  newer  schools  the  classrooms  are  on  the  ground  floor,  opening 
directly  on  a  court,  where  the  children  may  play  in  the  open  air 
between  lessons.  Desks  and  chairs  of  special  design  are  provided, 
which  can  be  adjusted  in  every  particular  to  the  individual  need 
of  the  occupant.  The  teachers  are  specially  selected  and  receive  an 
increased  compensation.  School  is  over  each  day  at  two  o'clock; 
these  special  classes  letting  out  one  hour  earlier  than  the  rest  of  the 
school. 

The  nurses  devote  all  their  spare  time  to  visiting  the  homes  of 
the  children.  After  getting  the  family  started  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, the  nurse  shows  the  mother  how  to  care  for  her  crippled  child 
—  bathing,  dressing,  adjustment  of  braces,  and  feeding.  Also  the 
nurses  stand  ready  to  give  instruction  in  the  best  and  most  econom- 
ical principles  of  home-keeping.  In  every  way  they  seek  to  become 
the  friends  and  valued  advisers  of  the  families.  In  most  instances 
they  succeed. 

The  provision  of  primary  educational  opportunities  by  the  com- 
munity rather  than  by  private  bounty  has  several  advantages. 

In  the  first  place,  it  puts  the  expense  where  it  belongs  and  leaves 
private  philanthropy  free  to  exert  its  efforts  in  other  directions. 

Secondly,  it  places  the  work  on  a  more  permanent  basis,  rela- 
tively independent  of  changes  in  management  or  decreases  of  a 
fluctuating  income. 

Again,  it  accomplishes  the  very  excellent  end  of  removing  regu- 
lar education  from  a  charitable  category.  This  has  long  been  con- 
sidered desirable  in  the  case  of  normal  children,  and  the  same  argu- 
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ments  apply  in  the  case  of  the  crippled  child.  When  children  are 
receiving  their  education  as  a  right  rather  than  a  charity,  they  are 
enabled  to  retain  infinitely  more  self-respect. 

With  the  growing  appreciation  by  the  public  school  authorities 
of  their  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the  various  defective 
classes,  it  is  probable  that  the  lot  of  the  crippled  child  will  be 
greatly  improved.  To  transform  a  hopeless,  ignorant  and  de- 
formed child  into  an  ambitious,  self-respecting  and  independent 
member  of  the  community  —  this  is  an  accomplishment  entirely 
possible  and  eminently  worth  while. 


Great  Educators 

VI 

Horace   Mann 

A.  A.  Wetter,  Wendell  Phillips  High  School,  Chicago,  III. 

|jiimiiiiiuDHiiiiimH£|HEEE  is  a  book  in  my  library  entitled:  ^'Little 
i  ^  ^  I  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Good  Men  and  Great", 
a  I         I    and  I  have  often  wondered  why  the  author  of  it  has 

1*1   left  out  Horace  Mann.     But  I  am  reasonably  sure 


^ 


I 


l>3miiiiiiiiic3Hiiiiiiiiiic^  ^^^*  it  "^^s  solely  because  he  could  not  possibly  make 

I  room  for  all  the  men  who  might  come  under  the 

I  I  title.     For  who,  that  has  read  the  life  of  Horace 

^jiiimiiiiiiaiim i^  j^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^j^^^  j^^  ^^g  ^^^j^  g^^^j  ^nd  great. 

Great,  because  he  espoused  a  great  cause  and  carried  it  to  success ; 
and  we  know  he  was  good  because  his  whole  life  is  a  demonstration 
of  the  high  ideals  and  lofty  thoughts  he  cherished. 

Struggling  with  poverty,  delicate  health  and  other  drawbacks 
of  a  similar  nature  he  yet  succeeded  in  reaching  college  and  more 
than  that,  in  reaching  the  right  kind  of  a  college, — Brown  Univer- 
sity. Several  of  his  biographers  as  well  as  his  own  journal  tell  us 
that  he  began  to  think, for  himself  at  an  unusually  early  period  of 
his  life.  When  the  doors  of  Brown  University  opened  before 
him  he  felt  himself  at  once  surrounded  by  a  congenial  atmosphere, 
because  that  institution  stood  for  liberty  of  conscience,  where  each 
and  all  could  do  their  own  thinking,  in  fact  where  full  discussion 
on  all  questions  was  encouraged. 

It  did  not  take  the  authorities  long  to  discover  the  young  man's 
caliber  and  we  see  him  rise  from  a  studious  undergraduate  to  the 
position  of  tutor  at  Brown,  a  position  which  he,  however,  at  first 
declined.  The  study  of  law  was  exercising  its  influence  over  him 
at  that  period,  and  only  after  the  second  letter  from  the  president, 
Dr.  Messer,  did  he  finally  accept  the  proffered  tutorship  and  then 
only  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  off  some  of  the  debts  he  had  made  dur- 
ing his  years  as  a  student. 

When  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  he  established  himself  in 
Dedham,  a  small  town  near  Boston  and  waited  for  clients.     But 
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they  did  not  throng  his  office.  Like  Peter  Sterling,  Horace  Mann 
had  ample  time  to  study  the  wall  paper  in  his  office,  and  when  we 
read  that  he  gave  every  individual  case  his  most  painstaking  prep- 
aration we  are  led  to  think  that  it  was  perhaps  not  altogether  from 
pure  conscientiousness.  One  thing  however  is  sure ;  he  never  took 
a  case  which  he  did  not  consider  just,  because  he  said  he  would  lose 
his  self-respect  if  he  had  to  say  to  himself  that  he  did  not  stand  up 
for  the  truth.  "I  would  rather  be  at  the  head  of  Falstaff's  Soldiers, 
than  have  my  name  go  down  in  the  law  books  attached  to  any  argu- 
ment, which  any  fair  minded  man  could  believe  to  have  been  in- 
sincere," he  writes  to  a  young  man,  who  had  asked  him  for  infor- 
mation about -the  profession  of  law. 

From  this  time  Horace  Mann's  life  was  a  series  of  stepping- 
stones  from  the  position  of  simple  country  lawyer  to  Member  of 
Congress.  We  need  not  follow  him  closely  through  the  State 
Legislature,  nor  sit  with  him  in  the  Upper  House ;  neither  do  we 
need  to  dwell  for  any  length  of  time  on  the  fact  that  he  organized 
the  first  insane  asylum.  "What  we  want  to  bring  out  is  his  activity 
as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Long  before  he  accepted  that  onerous  office  his  wide  open  mind 
had  seen  and  deplored  the  economic  conditions  of  his  state ;  he  had 
tried  to  ameliorate  some  of  the  glaring  evils,  such  as  intemperance, 
sales  of  lottery  tickets,  the  shameful  neglect  of  the  poor  people  and 
last  but  not  least  the  crying  need  of  the  common  schools.  For  in 
those  days  the  schools  in  Massachusetts  were  in  no  better  condition 
than  those  of  Switzerland  when  Pestalozzi  took  a  hand  in  the 
game.  There  were  some  good  private  schools  for  the  rich,  but  the 
common  schools  were  either  looked  upon  as  pauper  schools  or  they 
were  schools  influenced  by  the  church  or  sect  that  happened  to  be 
the  prevailing  one  in  that  community.  And  what  Horace  wanted 
and  strove  for,  for  many  years,  was  schools  free  from  dogmas  and 
creeds,  schools  that  were  a  moral  force  in  the  land ;  schools  where 
moral  instruction  was  embodied  in  well  trained  teachers  and  in 
liberty  of  conscience. 

The  common  schools  were  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves;  the 
teachers  were  untrained,  in  many  cases  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
most  elementary  knowledge;  text  books,  if  there  were  any  at  all, 
were  of  the  lowest  order,  and  as  for  school  supplies  they  were  an 
unknown  quantity. 
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As  president  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Mann  had  ably  supported  the 
efforts  of  a  few  reformers,  who  aimed  at  the  creation  of  a  Board  of 
Education;  and  when  the  Bill  had  passed,  the  Governor  named 
Horace  Mann,  Secretary  of  the  Board,  because  he  had  given 
ample  proof  of  his  great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education.  He  ac- 
cepted, but  not  until  after  long  and  deep  self -questioning.  Wo 
read  in  his  journal,  "Ought  I  to  think  of  filling  this  high  and  re- 
sponsible office  ?  Can  I  adequately  perform  its  duties  ?  Will  my 
greater  zeal  in  the  cause  than  that  of  others  supply  the  deficiency 
in  point  of  talent  and  information  V 

For  eleven  years  Horace  Mann  worked,  labored  and  struggled, 
night  and  day  against  terrific  odds,  to  accomplish  that  which 
he  had  set  out  to  do.  He  gave  up  everything  else :  his  law  practice, 
his  seat  in  the  legislature,  his  temperance  society  of  which  he  had 
become  so  fond,  and  two  years  later  even  refused  an  offer  to  be- 
come the  president  of  a  college  out  west,  with  house  and  garden, 
and  a  salary  of  three  thousand  a  year.  And  all  this  only  so  a^  to 
succeed  in  this  labor  of  love  that  he  had  undertaken. 

The  first  result  of  his  work  was  the  establishment  of  a  ITormal 
School,  for  he  knew  well  enough  that  nothing  could  be  accom- 
plished in  the  line  of  educational  improvements  as  long  as  un- 
trained teachers  were  at  the  helm.  The  first  teacher  of  the  normal 
school  was  Cyrus  Pierce,  who  began  his  work  with  just  three  pu- 
pils. It  grew  very  slowly,  for  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  only  forty 
students  were  enrolled ;  but,  as  some  one  very  aptly  has  said :  "All 
gTcat  things  have  small  beginnings" ;  The  magnificently  equipped 
I^ormal  Schools  of  today  with  their  faculties  composed  of  the  best 
minds,  are  the  outcome  of  that  little  house  in  Lexington  with  its 
three  students  and  its  faithful  teacher,  who  said:  "I  would  rather 
die  than  fail  in  this  undertaking, '^  when  he  was  asked  to  fill  that 
position  which  was  fraught  with  so  many  disappointments. 

But  establishing  normal  schools  was  only  one  of  many  reforms 
Horace  Mann  was  trying  to  introduce.  He  called  educational  con- 
ventions ;  he  organized  school  committees  and  saw  to  it  that  they 
received  a  fixed  salary ;  he  introduced  school  registers  by  means  of 
which  the  condition  of  schools  was  ascertained ;  he  dismissed  faith- 
less school  officers  and  incompetent  teachers;  he  had  new  school 
houses  erected  in  the  place  of  the  miserable  makeshifts  in  existence 
then  in  many  places ;  he  travelled  up  and  dovni  the  country,  lectur- 
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ing  and  talking  to  the  people,  trying  to  make  them  see  the  need  of 
all  those  reforms.  ^ 

In  the  "Common  School  Journal"  which  he  edited  for  almost 
ten  years  he  tried  to  disseminate  among  the  people  his  ideas  on 
school  reform ;  on  the  necessity  of  school  libraries ;  on  the  urgent 
demand  for  the  best  teachers,  because  he  knew  that  the  best  of 
everything  was  just  about  good  enough  for  the  child.  But, 
although  the  Journal  was  read  and  discussed  by  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  people,  it  was  left  for  his  annual  reports  which  he  made 
to  the  school  board,  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary,  to  become  the 
vehicle  that  conveyed  his  ideas  farthest  and  deepest  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  people.  These  reports  are  the  embodiment  of 
his  work  each  year  and  they  became  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  in 
matters  on  education.  In  one  of  these  we  find  the  memorable 
phrase  —  "Yes,  honorable  legislators,  if  you  do  not  improve  the 
schools  you  must  enlarge  the  prisons." 

The  seventh  report,  written  after  his  return  from  Europe,  where 
he  had  gone  to  study  the  schools  of  Germany,  England,  Holland, 
Belgium  and  France,  was  an  arraignment  of  the  methods  in  use  in 
Massachusetts,  and  quite  naturally  the  Boston  teachers  or  at  least 
those  who  thought  they  could  not  be  improved  upon,  felt  humil- 
iated and  indignant.  Mr.  Mann's  reputation  had  preceded  him, 
and  when  he  arrived  in  Europe  he  needed  no  introduction  to  educa- 
tional circles.  All  doors  were  opened  and  all  things  made  easy  for 
him  so  that  he  might  study  their  systems  a  fond.  While  he  found 
a  great  many  things  in  Europe  decidedly  inferior  to  the  same 
things  in  America,  such  as  inadequate  salaries,  useless  text  books, 
etc.,  he  could  but  praise  the  great  mental  activity,  the  greater 
thoroughness  and  the  far  greater  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  for  his 
work,  than  anything  he  had  seen  in  Massachusetts.  But  what  im- 
pressed him  more  than  anything  else  was  the  affection  existing  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupil,  great  earnestness  on  one  side  and. absolute 
confidence  on  the  other.  He  then  concludes  that  sundry  hints 
might  be  taken  from  this  by  teachers  and  educators  of  his  country. 

The  report  made  a  great  stir.  Boston  and  its  teachers  had  been 
accustomed  to  consider  themselves  the  best  there  was,  and  probably 
not  without  reason ;  only,  the  best  there  is,  is  sometimes  not  even 
very  good.  The  report  was  attacked  and  a  number  of  the  Boston 
teachers  issued  a  book  criticising  Mr.  Mann's  ideas  and  declaring 
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that  the  methods  in  education  which  had  been  good  enough  for  their 
fathers  and  forefathers  were  good  for  them  and  their  children. 

This  attack,  together  with  the  many  years  of  great  mental  and 
physical  labor,  caused  Mr.  Mann  untold  suffering.  But  his  friends 
rallied  to  his  defense.  And  such  friends  as  he  had!  Charles 
Summer,  Theodore  Parker,  Edward  Everett,  John  G.  Whittier 
and  many  others  of  like  worth  and  renown.  With  such  men  around 
him  Mr.  Mann  repulsed  the  repeated  attacks  of  his  enemies  and 
eame  forth  triumphant. 

When  in  1848  he  was  elected  to  Congress  to  succeed  John  Quin- 
cy  Adams,  his  work  with  the  Board  of  Education  came  to  an  end : 
The  educator  had  become  a  politician.  He  himself  declares  the 
change  to  be  an  involuntary  one,  due  mostly  to  ill  health.  "I 
now  verily  believe  that  another  year  without  aid  and  without  relax- 
ation would  have  closed  my  labors  upon  earth,"  he  says  in  a  letter 
to  George  Combe  of  Edinburg. 

But  it  was  as  if  fate  had  deemed  it  otherwise;  his  destiny  was 
to  die  in  no  other  position  than  that  for  which  he  was  so  eminently 
fitted.  Four  years  after  his  election  to  Congress,  he  was  nominated 
for  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  defeated,  and  in  September, 
1853  he  accepted  a  call  to  Antioch,  Ohio,  to  become  the  president 
of  its  college,  where  he  hoped  to  find  willing  ears  and  open  minds 
for  his  ideas  on  college  education.  It  was  to  be  a  non-sectarian,  co- 
educational institution,  and  Horace  Mann  left  for  Antioch  with 
great  hopes  and  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  its  great  purpose.  But 
alas !  the  ever  present  pettiness  of  the  small  town ;  disputes  on  theo- 
logical questions ;  quarrels  over  financial  affairs ;  hopes  not  realized ; 
ideals  not  found ;  ill  health  and  worry  —  all  this  brought  the  life 
of  this  great  man  to  an  untimely  end. 

The  strenuous  life  he  had  been  leading  asserted  itself  to  the 
very  last.  His  wife,  after  telling  him  of  the  near  approach  of 
death,  at  his  own  request  sent  for  his  students  and  to  each  and 
everyone  he  said  good-bye  in  person,  and  for  each  he  had  a  comfort- 
ing word.  His  last  words  were:  ^']^ow  I  will  bid  you  all  good- 
bye.'' A  few  minutes  later  Horace  Mann  had  "crossed  the  bar" ; 
a  good  man  and  great  had  gone  to  rest. 

Over  his  grave  in  the  campus  at  Antioch  is  a  monument  with 
these  words,  "I  beseech  you  to  treasure  up  in  your  heart  these  my 
parting  words :  'Be  ashamed  to  die  until  you  have  won  some  victory 
for  humanity.'  " 


Communication  on  "Teachers'  Councils *' 

Prank  Herbert  Palmer, 
Editor,  Education, 
Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  an  article  on  Teachers'  Councils  in  the  March  number  of  "Edu- 
cation", reference  was  made  to  the  School  Council  of  New  Britain, 
The  writer  was  evidently  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  inception 
and  the  chief  function  of  this  Council.  Its  effectiveness  in  the  work 
of  the  schools  of  New  Britain  is  so  noteworthy  that  for  the  benefit  of 
readers  who  are  interested  in  such  organizations  a  correction  seems 
worth  while. 

The  organization  of  the  School  Council  of  New  Britain  was  con- 
ceived not  ''independent  of"  but  hy  the  present  superintendent.  At 
his  suggestion  the  teachers  of  the  city  considered  the  plan,  and  adopted 
it. 

It  was  felt  by  the  superintendent  and  concurred  in  by  the  teachers, 
that  an  opportunity  for  all  the  factors  of  the  teaching  body  to  confer 
together  was  essential  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Keeping 
in  mind  the  several  purposes  stated  in  the  constitution  of  the  Councfl 
(and  quoted  by  Mr.  Euediger),  it  is  clear  that  the  constituent  elements 
should  make  for  harmonious  work,  not  against  it. 

Since  its  formation,  the  Council  has  discussed  thoroughly  and  prac- 
tically, the  subjects  "Grading  and  Promotion,"  "The  Educational 
Value  of  Play,"  Motivation  in  School  Work,"  and  is  at  work  at 
present  on  "Economy  in  Teaching."  The  Grade  Divisions  of  the 
Council  are  following  up  this  subject  —  Economy  in  Teaching  —  in 
their  own  group  meetings  and  are  discussing  such  phases  of  it  as  "Best 
use  of  Independent  Period"  (Study  Period),  "Effective  Planning 
of  Lesson  Unities,"  "Satisfactory  Daily  Progams"  etc.  To  bring  the 
work  of  the  present  year  to  a  practical  close,  a  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  present  suggestions  for  Economy  in  Teaching  as  applied 
to  New  Britain  Schools,  —  especially  as  related  to  environment,  sub- 
ject matter,  general  method,  and  native  traits  of  the  pupil. 

The  membership  of  the  Council  is  now  thirty-five,  but  any  one  in- 
terested is  welcome  to  attend  the  meetings.  The  general  estimate  of 
its  value  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  at  present  the  numbers  attending 
the  monthly  meetings  average  about  seventy. 

In  the  pursuit  of  the  work,  a  large  number  of  professional  books 
have  been  read,  the  use  of  professional  magazines  has  been  increased, 
a  comprehension  of  the  city's  entire  educational  problem  and  policies 
has  been  widened  for  the  individual  teacher,  and  a  strong  professional 
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feeling  has  developed.  The  membership  of  the  superintendent  (con- 
versant with  the  conditions,  needs,  purposes,  and  possibilities  of  the 
city's  educational  problem  as  a  whole)  has  been  essential  to  the  highest 
success  of  the  CounciFs  work ;  and  the  character  of  democracy  inherent 
in  its  organization  is  felt  by  all  its  members  to  be  the  chief  source  of 
its  strength. 

Trusting  that  you  may  find  space  for  the  presentation  of  these  facts. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 
Ella  A.  Fallon, 

Vice  President  of  The  School  Council  of  Nem  Britain. 

New  Britain,  Ct. 


Myself 

[(Mah-  Speaxs) 

From  thy  strange,  awful  company,  Myself, 
There  is  no  refuge ;  out  of  worldly  din, 
Out  of  the  dallinace  where  crime  oft  doth  win, 
I  turn  and  look — I  see  thee  still,  Myself! 
My  feet  must  follow,  follow  thee,  O  Self, 
Eager  or  dragged,  unknowing  though  such  kin, 
For  all  the  universe  is  closing  in 
To  force  Myself  at  last  to  face  Myself. 

Is  there  no  curtain  I  can  quickly  close 

O'er  that  Self  changeless  in  the  sane  repose 

Of  an  immortal  virtue  ?    Ah,  its  grip 

Can  I  not  parry,  held  with  silent  lip  ? 

On  with  the  feast,  the  heedless  joy,  the  lust ! — 

I  will  not  go  with  thee ! 

(The  Self)  Thou  must. 

Helen  Oaey  Chadwiok. 


Examination  Questions  for  Irving'i  "  Life  of  Goldsmith " 

Maud  E.  Kingsley,  East  Machias,  Maine. 

1.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  literary  eras  to  which  Irving  and 
Goldsmith  belonged.  State  the  most  important  facts  in  the  life  of 
Irving ;  describe  the  character  of  his  literary  work ;  assign  to  him  his 
place  in  literature. 

2.  Give  the  chief  characteristics  of  that  class  of  literature  known 
as  biography.  Give  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Irving's  biog- 
raphy of  Goldsmith.    What  is  Irving's  attitude  toward  Goldsmith? 

3.  What  features  of  Goldsmith's  life  and  literary  career  make  him 
an  especially  good  subject  for  a  biography  ? 

4.  In  his  Life  of  Goldsmith,  Irving  divides  Goldsmith's  career 
into  eight  distinct  periods.  Enumerate  these  and  give  an  abstract  of 
each.    During  which  period  is  Goldsmith  more  interesting  to  you? 

5.  Enumerate  the  best  known  of  Goldsmith's  literary  productions 
and  assign  each  to  its  class  in  literature.  Name  those  which  justify 
Irving's  statement  that  few  writers  have  so  eminently  possessed  the 
magic  gift  of  identifying  themselves  with  their  writings. 

6.  Erom  the  opening  chapter  of  the  biography,  quote  Irving's  crit- 
icism of  Goldsmith's  style.  What  effect,  according  to  Irving,  does  such 
a  style  produce  upon  the  reader  ? 

7.  Describe  Goldsmith's  family.  Describe  his  birthplace.  In 
which  of  Goldsmith's  works  do  we  have  a  picture  of  his  father  and  his 
father's  fireside? 

8.  Describe  Goldsmith's  early  school  days.  In  which  of  his  works 
is  the  author's  first  schoolmaster  immortalized.  Give  a  brief  account 
of  his  life  at  college,  noticing  those  traits  which  hampered  his  career 
through  life. 

9.  Give  a  pen  picture  of  Goldsmith.  Mention  some  of  his  peculiar- 
ities.   Why  was  he  lovable  in  spite  of  all  his  faults  and  oddities  ? 

10.  What  connection  with  Goldsmith's  life  has  ''The  Three  Jolly 
Pigeons."  Describe  this  period  of  his  career.  Was  it  in  any  sense 
fitting  him  for  his  later  work  ?  In  which  of  his  literary  productions 
do  we  find  a  famous  description  of  the  "Three  Jolly  Pigeons?" 

11.  Eelate  the  story  which  illustrates,  says  Irving,  Goldsmith's 
''happy  hnack  of  extracting  sweets  from  that  worldly  experience  which 
to  others  yield  nothing  hut  bitterness.'' 

12.  Describe  Goldsmith's  career  on  the  Continent.  In  which  of 
his  works  do  we  have  a  whimsical  account  of  his  efforts  to  teach  the 
English  language  in  Holland.  Eor  which  of  his  works  did  his  tour  of 
the  Continent  give  him  material? 

13.  In  what  manner  did  Goldsmith's  literary  career  begin  ?  How 
long  was  it  before  his  genius  received  any  recognition  ?  Do  you  think 
that  this  fact  was  due  to  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances 
or  to  Goldsmith's  own  improvident  nature  ? 
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14.  What  part  of  Goldsmith's  life  is  connected  with  Green  Arbor 
Court?  Show  the  nature  of  the  life  lived  there  by  giving  an  abstract 
of  the  letter  quoted  by  Irving  in  this  chapter  of  his  biography. 

15.  What  did  Dr.  Johnson  mean  when  he  said  of  Goldsmith,  in 
the  early  years  of  his  literary  career,  ''He  is  one  of  the  many  who  have 
made  themselves  public  without  making  themselves  known." 

16.  What  influence  did  Samuel  Johnson  have  upon  Goldsmith? 
Compare  and  contrast  the  two  writers.  Give  a  brief  account  of  John- 
son's literary  career. 

17.  Show  that  Goldsmith's  reputation  as  a  writer  kept  steadily  in- 
creasing. Discuss  the  nature  of  the  friendships  formed  by  him.  In 
this  connection,  what  called  forth  Irving's  statement  that  "there  are 
no  friendships  among  men  of  talent  more  likely  to  he  sincere  than  those 
between  painters  and  poets"? 

18.  Tell  Irving's  anecdote  relating  to  the  publication  of  "The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield".  What  kind  of  a  work  is  the  "Vicar  of  Wake- 
field"? What  qualities  have  made  it  an  "English  Classic"?  Eepro- 
duce  Irving's  criticism  of  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield". 

19.  Which  of  Goldsmith's  works  first  brought  him  real  fame  as  a 
writer?  Eeproduce  Irving's  account  of  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
Club  by  the  publication  of  this  poem?  What  personal  touches  does 
the  poem  contain? 

20.  Irving  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Forster's  "Life  of 
Goldsmith".  Give  some  of  the  details  of  the  twelve  years'  conflict  and 
of    the    mean   sorrows'  through    which    Goldsmith   had    passed: — • 

''He  has  fought  his  way  to  consideration  and  esteem;  hut  he  hears 
upon  him  the  scars  of  his  twelve  years'  conflict;  of  the  mean  sorrows 
through  which  he  has  passed;  and  of  the  cheap  indulgences  he  has 
sought  relief  and  help  from". 

21.  Give  a  brief  account  of  Goldsmith's  career  as  a  dramatist.  How 
does  Irving  justify  the  statement  that  "the  success  of  the  'Good- 
Natured  Man  may  he  said  to  have  heen  ruinous  to  him" 9  What 
boyish  adventure  forms  the  foundation  of  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  ? 

22.  Eeproduce  as  faithfully  as  possible  from  memory,  Irving'3 
description  and  criticism  of  the  "Deserted  Village".  What  motive  had 
Goldsmith  in  writing  this  poem  ? 

23.  Describe  the  last  years  of  Goldsmith's  life.  Describe  the  man- 
ner of  his  death  ?    Why  was  he  not  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  ? 

24.  Who  wrote  Goldsmith's  epitaph?  Give  an  English  translation 
of  it.  In  spite  of  the  well-deserved  eulogy  contained  in  this  epitaph, 
why  did  his  contemporaries  and  biographers  always  speak  of  Gold- 
smith as  "Poor  Goldsmith"? 

25.  When  you  have  finished  reading  Irving's  Life  of  Goldsmith, 
what  picture  have  you  in  your  mind  regarding  Goldsmith?  What 
opinion  have  you  formed  concerning  his  character  and  genius?  Do 
you  find  him  an  interesting  or  a  repellent  personage  ? 


American  Notes — Editorial 

An  important  contribution  to  the  modern  movement  for  a  "New 
Education'^  is  made  by  the  advocates  of  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  very 
old,  in  fact  primitive  occupation  of  agriculture.  The  cry  of  "Back  to 
the  Farm"  has  reached  the  public  schools  and  the  authorities  are  listen- 
ing to  the  cry.  Provision  for  instruction  in  the  principles  of  agricul- 
ture is  being  made  in  many  of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  land. 
The  school  garden  movement,  the  rural  school  movement  and  other 
contributary  influences,  such  as  the  vast  extension  of  the  telephone  and 
the  trolley  car  service  have  paved  the  way  for  the  introduction  of 
thorough  courses  of  instruction  in  practical  farming  in  many  public 
schools  and  state  colleges.  The  high  cost  of  living  is  making  the  pub- 
lic aware  that  the  crowding  of  people  into  the  cities  and  the  forsaking 
of  the  farms  is  sure  to  produce  conditions  of  trade  as  well  as  of  un- 
health  and  discomfort  that  will  finally  swing  the  pendulum  the  other 
way  and  turn  the  current  back  to  the  farm  again.  The  public  schools 
must  provide  the  instruction  that  is  demanded  and  they  are  responding 
nobly  to  this  call. 

In  this  connection  we  call  attention  to  an  interesting  account  that 
has  just  come  to  our  table,  published  by  the  Ohio  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Agricultural  Education,  and  written  by  Superintend- 
ent T.  W.  Horton  of  Wakefield,  0., — describing  a  Boy's  and  Girls  Ag- 
ricultural Club  organized  in  March,  1911.  It  is  called  for  short  "The 
Scioto  Corn  Club". 

The  membership  reached  a  few  more  than  one  hundred  from  a  total 
enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  the  township  schools.  A  pre- 
mium list  with  rules  was  adopted,  officers  chosen,  and  committees  ap- 
pointed. Each  school  was  represented  on  the  committees.  There  are 
seven  schools  in  the  township  including  the  one-room,  township  high 
school — the  township  not  being  centralized.  The  farming  land  of  the 
township  varies  in  fertility  from  the  best  bottom  farms  to  the  bare 
hilltops,  which  are  very  low  in  productiveness.  Nearly  all  conditions 
of  rural  life  are  present,  so  that  the  facilities  and  materials  for  form- 
ing an  organization  were  no  more  promising  than  will  be  found  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  state. 

The  preparation  of  pupils  and  patrons  for  the  work  of  the  club  was 
the  first  and  most  important  consideration.  The  means  used  were  such 
as  are  at  the  disposal  of  every  other  school.  In  order  to  cause  the  people 
to  feel  a  community  of  interests,  and  to  invite  their  co-operation,  cen- 
tral meetings  of  all  the  schools  were  occasionally  held,  at  which  pro- 
grams of  various  kinds  were  carried  out.  Parents  were  asked  to  visit 
the  high  school  and  listen  to  the  same  talks  on  agriculture  as  were 
given  to  the  pupils.    The  pupils  wrote  requests  for  farm  bulletins  at 
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the  direction  of  the  teachers  and  were  furnished  bulletins  setting  forth 
the  work  of  the  Corn  Clubs  in  other  states.  Speakers  were  secured  from 
the  College  of  Agriculture  for  public  meetings.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion generously  paid  all  expenses  incident  to  the  organization  and  also 
allowed  the  Superintendent  additional  salary  for  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  children  by  correspondence  and  visits  during  the  summer 
vacation.  The  vacation  period  was  occupied  by  the  boys  in  growing 
crops  and  poultry.  Some  of  the  girls  engaged  in  the  same  work  and 
succeeded  well.  During  the  first  two  months  of  school  many  nature 
study  collections  were  made  and  the  girls  finished  their  needle  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  and  parents.  The  girls  also  practiced 
for  the  baking  contests  at  home.  This  was  work  they  were  induced  to 
do  outside  of  school  hours  which  otherwise  would  probably  not  have 
been  done.  The  exhibition  was  held  on  the  last  day  of  October.  One 
hundred  boys  and  girls  made  over  300  entries.  The  showing  was  very 
creditable  for  the  first  effort.  The  experience  gained  will  make  next 
year's  work  more  profitable  and  useful.  A  premium  has  been  offered 
to  the  school  having  the  best  display,  so  that  each  school  had  to  be 
provided  with  a  separate  table  for  its  displays.  No  prizes  of  value 
were  given  for  anything.  The  honor  of  being  a  winner  was  the  only 
inducement  for  contesting,  aside  from  the  practical  benefit  to  be 
derived. 


The  Public  Library  of  Jersey  City  has  just  published  a  useful  little 
pamphlet  entitled  "Arbor  Day  and  some  facts  about  Trees'\  This 
publication  is  not  only  a  useful  handbook  for  school  teachers  and  the 
public  generally,  but  is  also  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  con- 
servation. The  origin  and  history  of  Arbor  Day  and  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  its  observance  are  briefly  stated,  and  the  value  of  forests  and 
various  interesting  facts  about  trees  are  given  in  a  concise  form. 
Much  information  of  local  interest  has  also  been  embodied  in  this  pub- 
lication. 

The  following  headings  as  printed  in  the  pamphlet  give  a  good  idea 
of  its  contents: — Arbor  Day;  Origin  and  History;  Methods  of  its 
observance;  Benefits  derived  from  its  observance;  Tree  Worship; 
Trees;  Age  and  size  of  Trees;  Uses  of  Trees;  Historic  Trees;  Forests 
of  New  Jersey ;  Shade  Tree  Commissions. 

This  pamphlet  is  one  of  a  series  on  anniversaries  and  special  occa- 
sions, which  the  Jersey  City  Library  has  been  publishing.  These 
pamphlets  are  compiled  from  periodicals,  reports,  documents,  and 
other  material  in  the  Library  and  are  intended  to  furnish  teachers, 
students  and  the  general  public  with  concise  digests  of  informa- 
tion not  obtainable  without  considerable  research.  This  method  of 
making  the  Library's  resources  more  readily  accessible,  though  some- 
what novel,  has  met  with  great  success  and  has  received  the  commen- 
dation of  prominent  critics  and  educational  authorities.    The  schools. 
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especially,  find  these  abstracts  invaluable  and  utilize  them  to  the  fullest 
extent. 


Conditions  making  for  inefficiency  in  schools  for  the  professional 
training  of  nurses  are  dealt  with  in  a  bulletin  entitled  "The  Educa- 
tional Status  of  Nursing,"  which  is  shortly  to  be  issued  for  free  dis- 
tribution by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  According  to  the 
bulletin,  there  are  schools  which  admit  candidates  at  as  early  an  age 
as  17,  asking  no  educational  qualifications  except  a  common-school  ed- 
ucation, and  sometimes  not  even  that.  Other  training  schools  require 
as  much  as  12  hours  a  day  of  nursing  from  their  students  in  addition 
to  attendance  at  classes  and  lectures.  Not  infrequently,  also,  the 
students  are  subjected  to  certain  forms  of  commercial  exploitation. 
These  conditions  exist,  notwithstanding  a  number  of  advances  made  in 
recent  years  in  the  professional  training  of  nurses.  The  bulletin  is 
written  by  Miss  M.  Adelaide  Nutting,  director  of  the  Department  of 
Nursing  and  Health,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York,  and  formerly  Superintendent  of  Nurses  and  Principal  of  the 
Training  School  of  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore. 


At  the  University  of  Chicago  a  Department  of  Household  Adminis- 
tration is  maintained,  which  affords  opportunities  for  giving  practical 
experience  in  housekeeping,  lunchroom  management,  marketing, 
household  accounting.  These  lead  to  frequent  occasions  for  partici- 
pation in  such  philanthropic  work  as  supplements  the  instruction  in 
the  classroom. 

There  is  a  Household  Administration  Club  organized  in  connection 
with  the  Department,  which  meets  to  discuss  the  important  new  liter- 
ature on  the  subject,  to  present  results  of  investigations  carried  on  by 
instructors  and  students  in  the  Department,  and  to  hear  specialists  on 
topics  not  fully  treated  in  the  curriculum. 


The  fear  of  war  is  consuming  the  homes  of  the  rural  and  village 
populations  of  Germany,  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States 
in  a  single  generation,  according  to  a  bulletin  on  the  school  observance 
of  Peace  Day,  issued  for  free  distribution  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education. 

In  discussing  the  cost  of  war,  the  bulletin  says  in  part;  "War  debt 
began  with  the  nineteenth  century.  Not  until  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  government  had  nations  any  credit  in  the  world  of  fi- 
nance. The  bond  of  a  king  was  notoriously  bad  security.  Since  1800 
the  war  debts  of  the  nations  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  That 
of  Europe  as  a  whole  amounts  to  more  than  $26,000,000,000,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  $1,150,000,000  per  year.  All  these  endless 
caravans  of  ciphers'  represent  sums  which  have  never  been  paid,  will 
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never  be  paid,  can  never  be  paid,  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  na- 
tional armament  goes  on.  For  practically  the  entire  amounts  now 
raised  by  taxation  in  civilized  nations  go  into  the  support  of  armies 
and  navies.  The  United  States,  in  splendid  isolation  from  old  entan- 
glements, without  an  enemy  in  the  world,  and  bound  by  ties  of  blood 
and  commerce  to  all  civilized  nations,  spends  73  per  cent,  of  her  income 
in  this  way.  The  civil,  or  nonmilitary,  expenditures  of  Europe  are  so 
small  as  to  be  negligible. 

"At  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  the  four  countries  of  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  will  spend  in  the  next 
40  years,  the  life  of  one  generation,  for  the  support  of  armies  and 
navies  an  amount  sufficient  to  build  twenty  million  country  and  village 
houses  at  an  average  cost  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  each. 
With  father,  mother,  and  four  children  in  each  of  these  houses  they 
would  furnish  homes  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people, 
which  is  more  than  the  total  present  population  of  these  four  coun- 
tries living  in  villages  and  the  open  country.  Thus  the  fear  of  war 
is  consuming  the  homes  of  the  rural  and  village  population  of  these 
great  nations  in  a  single  generation. 


Sunday  Bible  class  attendance  on  the  part  of  teachers  can  be 
counted  as  college  credit  according  to  a  plan  worked  out  by  the  Colo- 
rado Teachers  College  at  Greeley.  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches 
alike  are  giving  courses  which  have  the  approval  of  a  central  commit- 
tee which  makes  regulations  as  to  the  texts  and  system  of  study.  Over 
200  teachers  are  now  enrolled  in  these  classes. 


A  five-room  model  flat,  a  machine  shop,  and  a  school  of  business  are 
some  of  the  features  incorporated  in  a  public  high  school  recently 
opened  in  Newark,  N".  J.,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  girls  and  boys 
to  be  good  wives,  good  workmen,  and  good  clerks. 

The  model  flat,  containing  dining  room,  pantries,  bedroom,  and 
bathroom,  in  addition  to  the  school  kitchen,  provides  practical  prob- 
lems in  housekeeping  for  the  girls,  who  also  receive  instruction  in 
other  branches  of  housewifery,  such  as  sewing,  millinery,  home  sani- 
tation, nursing,  cooking,  and  like  subjects.  The  machine  shop,  one 
hundred  feet  long,  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the  course  in 
manual  training.  In  addition  to  machine-shop  work,  the  manual 
training  course  also  gives  the  high  school  boys  the  chance  to  learn 
forge  work,  pattern  making  and  sheet  metal  work.  Preparation  for 
such  occupations  as  joinery,  wood  turning,  and  free  hand  machine 
drawing  is  also  provided. 

As  the  school  generates  its  own  light  and  power,  it  is  likewise 
enabled  to  give  instruction  in  the  handicrafts  which  pertain  to  these 
branches.  In  order  to  use  this  plant  for  instruction  purposes,  a  special 
test  room  has  been  provided. 
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In  the  business  school,  courses  in  business  practice  and  typewriting 
are  offered.  All  these  courses  in  housekeeping,  handicrafts,  and  com- 
merce are  in  addition  to  the  regular  English  high-school  work. 


World  Peace  Foundation,  29a  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
U.  S.  A.,  wishes  to  announce  that  it  is  issuing  a  title  page  and  table 
of  contents  so  that  its  publications,  printed  in  the  last  two  years,  can 
easily  be  collected  and  bound  by  libraries  and  others. 


The  Dartmouth  summer  school  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  after 
ten  successful  years  under  the  direction  of  Professor  T.  W.  D.  Worth- 
en,  has  been  reorganized  and  made  an  integral  part  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. To  this  end  the  Trustees  of  the  college  have  recently  ap- 
propriated a  generous  sum  for  its  support. 

Professor  Worthen  having  retired  from  connection  with  Dartmouth 
to  accept  appointment  to  membership  on  the  New  Hampshire  Public 
Service  Commission,  the  directorshiTi  of  the  reorganized  summer  ses- 
sion has  been  given  to  Professor  W.  V.  D.  Bingham,  formerly  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Professor  Bingham  occupies 
the  chair  of  Psychology,  and  Education  formerly  held  by  Professor 
Home.  His  plans  for  the  coming  summer  session  include  several  ad- 
ditional courses  designed  especially  for  high  school  teachers,  as  well 
as  a  large  variety  of  instruction  in  the  regular  college  branches.  Ad- 
vanced courses  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  will  be  offered  as  here- 
tofore. 


The  following  abstract  of  a  paper  on  "The  Function  of  the  Kinder- 
garten in  the  Public  School  System",  by  Lucy  Wheelock,  Wheelock 
Kindergarten  Training  School,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  fine  summary  of 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  kindergartens. 

"All  kindergartners  would  agree  on  three  fundamental  Froebellian 
principles.  These  are  the  importance  of  each  stage  of  growth,  the  de- 
velopment of  self-activity,  and  the  belief  that  we  are  all  members  one 
of  another.  To  exemplify  these  in  practice  through  specially  selected 
means  and  the  organization  of  the  play  activities  is  the  function  of  the 
kindergarten. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  America  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  school 
children  leave  school  before  the  sixth  grade,  and  that  the  average  period 
of  school  attendance  is  only  five  years,  then  every  year  conserved  for 
education  at  the  beginning  is  of  the  utmost  economic  value.  It  would 
also  seem  economically  desirable  to  give  the  best  tuition  and  guidance 
at  the  beginning  when  the  kind  of  world  each  child  is  to  see  and  to 
make  is  largely  determined.  From  the  relative  cost  of  education  in 
different  sections  one  would  judge  that  this  fact  has  not  been  fully 
yecognized. 
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The  kindergarten  is  of  value  to  the  school  system  in  minimizing 
the  number  of  retarded  children.  About  one-half  of  all  retarded  chil- 
dren are  retarded  in  the  first  two  years  of  school  life.  The  retarded 
pupils  cost  the  taxpayers  upwards  of  $25,000,000  a  year.  They  cause 
four-fifths  of  the  nervous  strain  of  the  teachers.  They  rob  the  rest  of 
the  pupils  of  much  of  the  teachers'  attention  that  belongs  to  them. 
To  save  the  $25,000,000  waste,  the  teachers'  nervous  strain,  the  time 
and  effort  that  belongs  to  all  the  children,  would  be  a  vast  achievement. 

The  advocates  of  the  theory  that  the  young  child  is  a  "little  animal" 
and  should  be  left  free  to  carry  out  his  animal  impulses  in  some  con- 
venient back  yard,  forget  the  scarcity  of  back  yards  in  a  congested  city 
district.  They  also  ignore  the  world-wide  proof  of  the  assertion  that 
those  who  guide  the  first  seven  years  of  a  child's  life  may  make  of  him 
what  they  will.  They  fail  to  see  that  a  civilization  which  desires  to 
"let  the  ape  and  tiger  die,"  must  view  the  child  as  father  to  the  man. 

For  the  thirty  years  of  its  existence  in  this  country,  the  kindergar- 
ten has  held  to  special  educational  materials  designed  to  aid  and  abet 
the  child's  self-activity.  These  materials  are  used  to  develop  the 
powers  of  observation,  comparison,  investigation,  experiment  and  in- 
vention. They  are  organized  into  a  series,  that  there  may  be  progres- 
sive guidance  and  consecutive  exercises.  They  offer  means  of  sense 
training,  but  this  is  not  their  final  purpose.  Neither  is  motor  training 
or  manual  training  the  chief  end.  Their  goal  is  efficiency,  which  is  the 
power  to  do,  to  produce." 


The  Convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Chicago 

Por  the  first  time  in  twenty-five  years  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation will  be  the  guest  of  the  City  of  Chicago  from  the  sixth  to 
the  twelfth  of  next  month.  It  is  curious  to  compare  this  monster  an- 
nual gathering  with  the  humble  beginnings  of  the  society  a  half- 
century  ago.  Organized  in  1857,  the  Association  numbered  only  a 
few  score,  or  at  most  a  few  hundred,  until  1884,  when  the  first  great 
meeting  was  held  in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Under  the  energetic  leader- 
ship of  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  several  thousand  people  were  brought 
together  in  the  little  town  and  filled  the  hotels  and  private  houses  to 
overflowing.  Probably  more  notable  educators  attended  that  conven- 
tion than  had  ever  come  together  in  America  before,  and  the  Associa- 
tion dates  its  prosperity  and  wide  influence  from  that  year. 

This  yearns  meeting  is  the  fiftieth,  for  two  meetings  were  skipped 
during  the  Civil  War  and  two  meetings  shortly  after  its  close,  and  no 
meetings  were  held  in  1893  and  1906.  It  is  believed  that  the  attend- 
ance will  surpass  the  35,000  mark  set  by  Boston  in  1903,  for  most  of 
the  teachers  of  the  country  live  within  a  twenty-four  hours'  ride  of 
Chicago.  The  program  is  of  unusual  interest,  including  as  general 
topics :  the  American  High  School,  the  Public  Schools  and  the  Public 
Health,  Eural  Life  and  Kural  Education,  and  the  Social  and  Civic 
Center  Movement  in  America.  The  headquarters  of  the  convention 
will  be  at  the  Auditorium  and  Congress  Hotels,  and  ample  accommo- 
dations will  be  provided  for  all  members.  At  the  close  of  the  conven- 
tion the  guests  will  have  a  choice  of  several  hundred  moderate-priced 
excursions  to  points  of  interest  on  the  Lakes  and  in  the  West. 

Chicago  itself,  the  city  of  phenomenally  swift  development,  is  an 
object  of  never-failing  interest  to  visitors.  The  grassy  swamp  drained 
by  the  "Che-cau-gou'^  river  was  seen  by  Marquette  and  Joliet  in  1673, 
but  it  was  not  until  1803  that  Port  Dearborn  was  built  here  on  land 
ceded  by  the  Indians.  In  1830  the  town  was  laid  out  and  had  a  pop- 
ulation of  100.  In  1837  there  were  4,170  inhabitants,  and  the  first 
city  charter  was  issued.  In  1850  the  city  contained  29,963  people;  in 
1860,  109,206;  in  1870,  306,605;  in  1880,  491,516;  in  1890,  1,098,- 
576;  in  1900,  1,698,575;  in  1910,  2,185,283. 

With  such  a  growth,  Chicago  has  had  little  opportunity  for  the 
ripening  and  refining  processes  that  lend  a  charm  to  older  cities,  but 
in  this  very  fact  lies  its  unique  interest  for  the  visitor.  He  feels  that 
he  is  in  a  maelstrom  of  gigantic  social  forces  and  sees  on  every  hand 
the  evidences  of  huge,  unregulated  growth.  Chicago  presents,  in  fact, 
the  impressive  spectacle  of  a  modern  metropolis  in  the  making. 

Though  almost  lost  to  sight  in  the  evidences  of  commercial  activity, 
there  are  in  Chicago  a  great  number  of  cultural  agencies  which  have 
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reached  already  a  high  stage  of  development.  Such  are'  the  Art  In- 
stitute, with  a  collection  surpassed  by  few  in  America;  the  Public 
Library,  with  350,000  volumes;  the  Newberry  Library,  with  325,000 
volumes;  the  John  Crerar  Library,  with  about  300,000  volumes;  the 
Field  Columbian  Museum,  for  which  a  $5,000,000  building  will  soon 
be  erected ;  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  last  named  is  of  special  interest  to  teachers  and  deserves  a  few 
words  of  comment.  In  rapidity  of  growth,  the  University  has  been 
true  to  Chicago  traditions.  It  is  the  successor  of  an  older  institution 
of  the  same  name,  which  closed  its  work  in  1886.  The  erection  of 
buildings  for  the  new  university  was  begun  November  26,  1891,  and 
the  doors  were  opened  to  students  on  October  1,  1892.  During  the 
year  1892-3,  698  students  were  admitted;  in  1910-11  the  enrolment 
was  6466. 

Besides  the  collegiate  or  undergraduate  department,  the  University 
includes  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature,  the  Ogden 
(Graduate)  School  of  Science,  the  Law  School,  the  Divinity  School, 
the  Eush  Medical  College  (affiliated),  and  the  School  of  Education. 
The  campus  is  beautifully  located  on  the  Midway  Plaisance,  a  strip 
of  public  park.  Its  thirty  Gothic  buildings  of  blue  limestone  form  a 
harmonious  group,  which  reaches  a  climax  in  the  Harper  Memorial 
Library.  This  great  building  has  just  been  completed,  and  its  noble 
facade,  overlooking  the  smooth  lawns  of  the  Plaisance,  speaks  eloquent- 
ly of  the  richer  future  of  the  huge  industrial  center  of  which  it  is  an 
integral  part. 

The  Piftieth  Convention  of  the  National  Education  Association  at 
Chicago  will  mark  the  fifty-fifth  year  in  the  life  of  the  Association, 
which  was  organized  as  the  National  Teachers'  Association  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1857.  No  conventions  were  held  in  1861,  1862,  1867,  1878, 
1893,  1906. 

Two  conventions  have  previously  been  held  in  the  city  of  Chicago, 
namely,  the  Fourth  Convention  in  1863  and  the  Twenty-sixth  Conven- 
tion in  1887,  Just  twenty-five  years  ago. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  attending  the  Fiftieth  Convention  will  plan  to 
arrive  in  Chicago  by  Saturday,  July  6th,  that  they  may  participate  in 
the  exercises  of  Educational  Sunday,  which  will  be  generally  observed 
by  the  churches  of  all  denominations  throughout  the  city.  All  mem' 
bers  are  especially  invited  to  attend  these  services.  The  list  of  services 
already  gives  assurance  that  the  observance  of  Educational  Sunday  will 
constitute  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  Fiftieth  Convention. 

All  active  members  in  each  state  are  especially  urged  to  unite  with 
their  State  Director  and  Committee  of  Co-operation  in  advancing  all 
interests  of  the  Association  and  especially  of  the  Fiftieth  Convention. 

All  presidents  and  principals  of  educational  institutions  and  super- 
intendents of  schools  are  requested  to  send  to  the  secretary,  Irwin 
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Shepard,  Winona,  Minn.,  the  addresses  of  those  teachers  connected 
with  their  institutions  who  may  be  interested  in  the  Fiftieth  Conven- 
tion, and  who  may  not  have  received  the  program  bulletin;  or,  if 
preferred,  packages  of  bulletins  for  distribution  will  be  sent  on  request. 

It  is  advised  that  the  local  railway  ticket  agents  be  consulted  early 
regarding  rates,  routes  and  ticket  conditions. 

The  following  officials  of  the  Chicago  Convention  Organization  will 
be  pleased  to  supply  local  information  to  all  inquirers  concerning  the 
Fiftieth  Convention,  namely; 

William  H.  Campbell,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Publicity  and 
Attendance,  and  State  Director  of  the  N.  E.  A.  for  Illinois,  6101 
Greenwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

George  M.  Spangler,  Jr.,  Manager,  Bureau  of  Conventions,  Chi- 
cago Association  of  Commerce,  No.  10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago, 
111.,  and 

William  M.  Egberts,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Accommodations, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Tribune  Building,  Chicago,  111. 


•%. 


Russell  Hinman 

Mr.  Eussell  Hinman,  a  Director  of  the  American  Book  Company, 
and  Chief  of  its  Editorial  Department,  died  at  his  home  in  Summit, 
N.  J.,  on  the  28th  of  April. 

Mr.  Hinman  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  23,  1853,  and 
was  descended  from  a  family  noted  in  the  early  history  of  the  Connecti- 
cut colony.  He  was  educated  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  where  he 
received  the  degree  of  Civil  Engineer,  and  at  once  obtained  employ- 
ment in  his  chosen  profession  with  the  Southern  Eailway,  which 
was  then  under  construction. 

In  1878  he  entered  the  editorial  office  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Company,  of  Cincinnati,  publishers  of  schoolbooks.  His  natural 
bent  and  professional  training  led  him  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  geographic  publications  of  that  house,  and  he  was  soon  busily 
engaged  in  making  the  corrections  and  revisions  necessary  to  keeping 
geographies  largely  in  use  in  the  schools,  accurate  and  up  to  date. 

In  1888  his  Eclectic  Physical  Geography  was  published  and  was 
recognized  at  once  as  an  original  work  of  great  merit,  although  when 
first  issued  it  did  not  bear  the  author^s  name. 

The  Eclectic  Geographies,  which  had  a  wide  use  when  Mr.  Hinman 
first  began  his  work  with  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Company,  were 
subsequently  thoroughly  revised  by  him,  even  to  the  extent  of 
practically  re- writing  the  series;  and  the  books  profited  greatly  by 
his  clear  and  forcible  style  and  exact  scholarship. 

In  1890  Mr.  Hinman  declined  an  appointment  as  Geographer  of 
the  Eleventh  Census  and  came  to  New  York,  where  he  entered  the 
Editorial  Department  of  the  American  Book  Company.  In  his 
twenty-two  years  of  service  with  the  Company,  possibly  more  manu- 
scripts of  school  textbooks  passed  through  his  hands,  receiving  the 
benefit  of  his  advice  and  suggestion  in  process  of  publication,  than 
have  been  similarly  treated  by  any  other  editor  in  the  country.  Be- 
sides revising  many  geographies,  he  was  co-author  of  a  widely  used 
series,  in  addition  to  his  physical  geography.  Authors  and  educators 
generally,  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  were  always  impressed 
with  his  scientific  attainments,  his  broad  knowledge,  and  his  exact 
scholarship,  as  well  as  with  his  indomitable  energy  and  intense 
application. 

In  1903  Mr.  Hinman  became  a  director  of  the  American  Book 
Company,  which  office  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  four  children  and  his  aged  father,  who  resided  with 
his  son  at  Summit. 

Mr.  Hinman  was  a  rapid  and  accurate  worker,  a  man  of  active 
and  constructive  mind.  His  great  experience  in  selecting  manu- 
scripts and  seeing  through  the  press  books  on  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects and  of  all  grades,  gave  him  an  unusual  breadth  of  view  and  a 
well  trained  judgment  of  how  best  to  meet  the  educational  demands 
of  the  schools.  He  was  a  public-spirited  citizen,  active  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  his  community,  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  for  his  attainments  and  character. 


Foreign  Notes 

Turk  vs.  Armenian.  It  is  difficult  for  American  students  of  cur- 
rent events  to  form  any  clear  idea  of  the  conditions  in  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  which  are  gradually  passing  out  of  the  stage  of 
despotism  or  feudalism  into  that  of  constitutional  and  representative 
government.  Hence  the  many  absurd  statements  that  are  circulated 
concerning  new  republics,  the  spread  of  education,  etc.,  in  countries 
w^here  the  word  republic  is  merely  a  new  name  for  old  conditions,  con- 
ditions that  can  only  be  changed  by  the  slow  process  which  transforms 
the  thinking  and  the  ideals  of  masses  of  people.  We  are  just  coming 
to  realize  that  for  an  understanding  of  many  social  problems  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  limited 
areas ;  certainly  by  such  study,  only,  will  it  be  possible  to  comprehend 
countries  like  China  and  Turkey  to  which  are  now  applied  descriptive 
terms,  familiar  and  apt  in  their  application  to  the  Ajnerican  republic, 
but  merely  the  cant  of  new  forms  of  tyranny,  or  the  expression  of 
vague  aspirations  in  ancient  kingdoms. 

Turkey,  for  example,  presents  irreconcileable  elements,  more  deadly 
in  their  action  than  the  most  extreme  degree  of  race  prejudice  within 
the  borders  of  the  United  States.  A  single  district  of  Turkey  in  Asia 
the  Vilayet  of  Mamouret-ul-Aziz,  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  conditions 
throughout  Turkish  Armenia.  According  to  a  recent  consular  report, 
in  this  district  having  half  a  million  inhabitants,  the  Armenians  do 
not  constitute  one-fourth  the  population,  a  proportion  that  is  main- 
tained throughout  Turkish  Armenia.  The  Turks  are  in  a  considerable 
majority  with  218,168  inhabitants,  the  Kurds  come  next  with  a  popu- 
lation of  188,171 ;  as  practically  all  the  Kurds  are  Moslems  of  some 
kind,  the  total  Moslem  population  may  be  considered  as  406,339,  while 
the  Christian  population  of  the  district  is  87,609;  of  the  latter,  the 
Armenians  number  85,056  and  the  Greeks  1047. 

Moslem  and  Christian,  in  this  land,  are  terms  of  uncompromising 
enmity ;  the  problem  of  the  future  would  appear  to  be  simply  that  of 
the  extermination  of  a  helpless  minority,  but  for  a  single  considera- 
tion, namely,  that  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  highest  intelligence. 
Although  the  Armenians,  or  the  Christians,  of  the  district  number 
hardly  one  fourth  of  the  population,  yet  they  furnish  about  one-half 
of  the  children  in  attendance  upon  school,  viz.  11,830  on  a  total  attend- 
ance of  24,580  children.  The  Armenian  communities  even  in  isolated 
villages,  are  awake  to  the  importance  of  educating  their  children  of 
both  sexes  and  tax  themselves  quite  heavily  to  keep  their  schools  run-, 
ning,  while  the  Moslem  communities  can,  and  do  have  schools  with 
government  aid  when  they  show  an  inclination  to  send  their  children. 
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In  addition  to  their  own  language  and  Turkish,  the  Armenians  try 
to  have  English  taught  or  some  times  French;  practically  all  the  Ar- 
menian males,  and  fully  one-half  or  more  of  the  Armenian  women 
can  speak  Turkish  and  many  can  read  and  write  the  language.  The 
Armenian  children  are  being  educated  in  order  that  their  conditions 
may  be  improved,  generally,  and  that  they  may  be  more  competent 
in  whatever  calling  they  undertake  in  life.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the 
Moslem  educates  his  son  in  order  that  he  may  become  an  official  in  the 
army  or  secure  some  government  position ;  but  to  educate  his  child  to 
fit  him  for  advancement  in  a  civil  life  of  any  kind,  does  not  seem  to 
enter  into  the  father's  mind.  In  order  to  assist  the  boy  in  his  official 
career  he  is  generally  taught  French,  but  seldom  or  never  any  other 
language.  A  great  number  of  lower  class  officials  are  not  only  not 
familiar  with  French  but  they  have  only  the  simplest  rudiments  of 
their  own  language.  Under  the  former  regime  it  was  seldom  that 
Turkish  girls  were  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  and  write; 
within  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  several  schools  for  girls 
opened  in  the  larger  towns  of  the  district,  but  crocheting  and  embroid- 
ery work  and  the  simplest  exercises  in  reading  are  about  all  that  is 
taught  at  present ;  a  Moslem  girls'  school  is  such  a  new  feature  in  this 
district  that  it  will  be  some  time  before  they  will  be  extensively 
patronized. 

Education  in  Denmark.  Denmark  is  one  of  the  small  states  of 
Europe  from  which  illiteracy  has  been  practically  eliminated.  This 
result  is  due,  not  only  to  the  comparative  ease  with  which  a  compul- 
sory school  law  is  carried  into  effect  in  a  small  kingdom  homogeneous 
in  population,  but  even  more,  perhaps,  to  the  regard  of  the  people  for 
education,  conviction  of  its  importance  brought  about  by  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  school  training  to  the  needs  of  different  communities. 

Copenhagen  offers  the  finest  examples  of  modern  schools;  but  they 
are  relatively,  no  better  for  the  needs  of  the  capital  than  those  of  the 
rural  districts.  Throughout  Denmark,  there  is  a  union  of  public  and 
private  agencies  that  is  well  worth  attention.  For  instance,  there  are 
37  public  schools  in  Copenhagen  of  which  25  are  free  schools  and  12 
pay  schools.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools  in  1910  was 
49,152  (24,499  boys  and  24,653  girls.) 

The  total  expenses  of  the  municipality  of  Copenhagen  for  public 
schools  in  1909  amounted  to  Kr.  4,474,150.00  equal  to  ($1,199,072.- 
20). 

The  municipalities  supply  such  educational  appliances,  as  are  used 
in  the  schools,  and,  for  the  children  of  poor  parents,  also  those  appli- 
ances which  are  required  for  the  preparation  of  lessons  at  home. 

The  expenses  in  connection  with  the  public  schools  are  chiefly  paid 
by  the  municipalities.  They  provide  the  buildings,  furniture,  educa- 
tional appliances,  and  the  original  salaries;  the  town  municipalities 
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furthermore  pay  the  first  two  increases  of  salary.    Pensions,  contribu- 
tion to  salaries  for  substitutes,  etc.,  are  paid  out  of  the  public  school 
funds,  which  funds  are  derived  from  a  tax  levied  on  the  land  accord-^ 
ing  to  its  quality,  and  from  an  annual  State  subsidy. 

The  State,  alone,  pays  the  increase  of  salaries  and  affords  pecuniary 
assistance  to  the  municipalities  for  new  buildings,  etc.,  when  they  are 
in  need  of  it. 

A  NEVi^  Law  in  Ontario. — Ontario  has  taken  an  advanced  position 
in  respect  to  continuative  education  by  the  passage  of  an  act  authoriz- 
ing local  school  boards  to  pass  by-laws  "requiring  the  attendance  of 
adolescents  in  a  city,  town  or  village  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Board  at  day  or  evening  classes  to  be  established  by  the  Board  or  at 
some  other  classes  or  school  in  the  municipality."  The  details  are 
left  to  the  local  authorities,  but  in  any  place  in  which  the  by-laws  pro- 
vided for  are  passed,  the  terms  "so  far  as  they  relate  to  adolescents 
engaged  in  trades  or  in  industrial  or  manufacturing  occupations,  shall 
be  settled  by  the  Advisory  Industrial  Committee;"  ****  "so  far  as 
they  relate  to  adolescents  engaged  as  clerks  in  office  or  in  any  other  de- 
partment of  commercial  business,  shall  be  settled  by  the  Advisory 
Commercial  Committee."  Parents,  guardians,  and  employers  wilfully 
violating  the  by-laws  governing  the  continued  education  of  adolescents, 
incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $5  for  the  first  offence,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  second  or  subsequent  offence  in  relation  to  the  same  adolescent 
or  another  adolescent,  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $25. 

Notable  Events.  The  University  of  Athens  celebrated  the  75th 
anniversary  of  its  foundation  April  10,  1912.  The  annual  conference 
of  the  Child-Study  Society  was  held  at  the  University  of  London,  May 
9-11.  The  program  was  marked  by  the  prominence  given  to  hygienic 
considerations. 

A.  T.  S. 
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A  REPOET  ON  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  CHICAGO  AND  IN 
OTHER  CITIES.  By  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Edu- 
cation, 1910-11,  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago.  Published  by  the  City  Club 
of  Chicago,  315  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  111.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  report  is  an  analysis  of  the  need  for  industrial  and  commercial 
training  in  Chicago,  and  a  study  of  present  provisions  therefor  in  com- 
parison with  such  provisions  in  twenty-nine  other  cities,  together  with 
reconunendations  as  to  the  best  form  in  which  such  training  may  be 
given  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago.  The  Committee  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  conditions  existing  in  Chicago ;  they  sent  out  questionaires 
to  school  superintendents,  principals,  merchants,  and  to  all  specially  in- 
terested in  education  or  employing  boys  and  girls  coming  directly  from 
public  schools.  They  examined  courses  of  study,  American  and  foreign, 
and  from  the  mass  of  testimony  gathered,  formulated  certain  recommen- 
dations that  would  go  far  to  remedy  the  deplorable  conditions  they  dis- 
covered to  exist  in  the  schools.  Of  the  fourteen  important  recommenda- 
tions the  chief  one  is  that  industrial,  i.  e.,  vocational  work  should  be  in- 
troduced into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  elementary  school. 
Other  changes  are:  elementary  industrial  schools  for  over-age  children 
below  grade  seven;  optional  industrial  and  conmiercial  courses  in  grades 
seven  and  eight ;  trade  school  for  boys ;  trade  school  for  girls ;  apprentice 
schools ;  day  continuation  schools ;  technical  and  trade  courses  in  the  high 
school;  central  high  school  of  commerce;  and  they  strongly  recommend 
legislation  to  raise  the  compulsory  age  limit  from  fourteen  to  sixteen. 
This  is  the  best  study  of  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  public  schools 
yet  put  forth,  and  is  of  vital  importance  to  all  interested  in  the  larger 
education  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools.  The 
Report  should  be  most  attentively  studied  by  school  officers  and  superin- 
tendents; it  contains  words  of  wisdom  for  the  future  conduct  of  the 
schools  committed  to  their  direction. 

GRAMMAR  AND  THINKING.  By  Alfred  Dwight  Sheffield.  Formerly 
of  the  Staff  of  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  working  conceptions  of  syntax.  The  advance  of 
linguistics  has  left  students  of  grammar  at  a  somewhat  disconcerting 
pass.  Their  subject,  although  centuries  old  in  the  schools,  attained  crit- 
ical standing  as  a  science  but  yesterday,  so  that  they  found  themselves 
working  with  a  tradition  and  terminology  no  longer  abreast  of  the  facts. 
The  situation  has  indeed  called  out,  both  here  and  abroad  a  propaganda 
of  reform;  and  a  British  Joint  Committee  has  already  offered  a  scheme 
of  harmonized  nomenclature.     But  the  discussions  upon  this  movement 
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make  it  increasingly  clear  that  questions  of  terminology  must  be  ap- 
proached through  a  fresh  appraisal  of  the  notions  that  our  terms  pre- 
suppose. Such  an  appraisal  Mr.  Sheffield  aims  to  formulate.  His  volvime 
is  addressed  to  teachers  and  serious  students  in  both  classical  and  modern 
language  study,  who  would  follow  the  ideas  they  work  with  into  their 
background  of  psychology  and  logic.  Mr.  Sheffield's  method  of  treatment 
of  the  thesis  covers  the  entire  field  of  grammar  and  includes  an  analysis 
of  the  scope  of  grammar,  the  sentence-rudiment,  the  word,  the  sentence 
as  analyzed,  the  means  of  grammatical  expression,  terms  of  syntax  and 
parts  of  speech,  and  the  sentence  whole.  A  new  terminology  is  proposed, 
and  close  relation  of  logic  and  psychology  to  grammar  is  advocated,  and 
a  clearer  understanding  of  the  purpose  and  use  of  grammar  is  advised. 
Thoughtful  students  of  the  subject  will  find  in  Mr.  Sheffield's  scholarly 
book  a  fine  field  for  study  and  reflection. 

CIVIL  GOVEENMENT.  By  Edward  Schwinn,  Supervising  Principal  of 
Mt.  Airy  School,  Philadelphia,  and  W.  Wesley  Stevenson,  Professor  of 
History  in  the  Northeast  Manual  Training  High  School,  Philadelphia. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

This  book  describes  the  various  forms  of  government,  local,  state,  and 
national,  and  discusses  the  government  of  the  United  States  from  an  his- 
torical standpoint,  rather  than  from  a  political  point  of  view,  the  usual 
method  followed  by  texts  on  civics.  The  explanations  are  fitted  for  the 
minds  of  pupils  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  higher  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  grades,  where  the  study  of  civics  properly  belongs. 
Wherever  acts  in  the  history  of  the  country  brought  about  provisions  in 
the  Constitution,  immediate  attention  is  directed  thereto.  The  work 
abounds  in  outlines,  tables,  summaries,  questions,  and  glossaries.  An  in- 
structive chapter  consists  of  the  lives  of  historical  characters,  men  who 
were  the  makers  and  interpreters  of  the  Constitution. 

GENEKAL  SCIENCE.  By  Bertha  M.  Clark,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of  Science 
Department,  William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia.  Cloth, 
12  mo.  368  pages,  illustrated.    Price,  80  cents.    American  Book  Company. 

A  vast  deal  of  the  science  work  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  hygiene, 
done  in  high  schools  is  of  a  purely  perfunctory  sort,  more  academic  than 
practical,  more  for  "points"  than  for  information.  Dr.  Clark  has  pre- 
pared a  work  that  is  not  intended  to  fit  any  for  college  entrance  exami- 
nations, but  should  instruct  the  thoughtful  reader  how  to  meet  wisely  and 
actively  some  of  life's  important  problems,  to  pass  muster  on  the  princi- 
ples and  theories  underlying  scientific  and  economic  management, 
whether  in  the  shop  or  in  the  home.  The  treatment  of  each  subject  is  as 
informal  and  untechnical  as  possible ;  each  topic  describes  some  inter- 
esting phenomenon  commonly  met  in  everyday  life,  and  discusses  in  a 
popular  style  the  scientific  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  We  do  not  see 
how  a  more  practical  book  could  be  made  for  the  student,  or  for  the 
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general  reader.  It  should  parallel  and  supplement  every  course  in  science 
in  the  high  school ;  and  it  should  be  read  and  used  as  a  reference  work  in 
the  home. 

To  the  Kiverside  Educational  Monographs  have  been  added  these  vol- 
umes :  THE  TEACHING  OF  PEIMAKY  ARITHMETIC,  by  Henry  Suzzallo, 
editor  of  the  series  and  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  Teach- 
er's College,  Columbia  University ;  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  TEACHER,  by  Ar- 
thur C.  Perry,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  author  of  "The  Management  of  a  City  School," 
etc. ;  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  RURAL  SCHOOLS,  by  EUwood  P.  Cubber- 
ley.  Professor  of  Education,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  These 
monographs,  of  which  some  twenty  have  been  issued,  treat  of  three 
phases  of  educational  afEairs,  to  wit.  General  Educational  Theory,  Ad- 
ministration and  Supervision  Of  Schools,  and  Methods  of  Teaching.  The 
books  offer  a  rare  opportunity  for  every  teacher  to  build  up  a  professional 
library  of  high  value  at  a  small  cost. 

A  GUIDE  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  ANIMALS.  By  a  Committee  from  the 
Biology  Round  Table  of  the  Chicago  High  Schools.  Worrallo  Whitney, 
Chairman,  Frederic  C.  Lucas,  Harold  B.  Shinn,  and  Mabel  E.  Smallwood. 
197  pages.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  Guide  is  intended  for  the  use  of  pupils  in  high  schools,  and  being 
prepared  by  teachers  in  these  schools  it  presents  probably,  more  nearly 
the  right  facts  and  methods  of  using  them  than  any  other  similar  work. 
There  will  be  little  perfunctory  work  in  biology  in  a  class  using  this 
guide  in  the  study  of  animals. 

LABORATORY  PROBLEMS  IN  PHYSICS.  By  Franklin  T.  Jones  and 
Robert  R.  Tatnall.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

This  is  to  accompany  Crew  and  Jones's  "Elements  of  Physics,"  and 
contains  problems,  experiments  and  exercises  which  serve  to  illustrate 
and  illuminate  the  propositions  and  statements  in  that  text  book.  The 
book  is  in  part  a  liberal  revision  of  Crew  and  Tatnall's  Laboratory  Man- 
ual of  Physics. 

KING'S  CONSTRUCTIVE  CARPENTRY.  By  Charles  A.  King,  Director 
of  Manual  Training,  Eastern  High  School,  Bay  City,  Michigan.  Cloth, 
12  mo.,  188  pages.    Price,  70  cents.    American  Book  Company. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  this  series  on  woodwork  and  carpentry,  and 
is  intended  to  be  used  after  mastering  the  elements  of  woodwork  and  of 
construction.  It  consists  of  problems  which  arise  at  the  different  stages 
in  the  construction  of  the  shell  of  the  house  until  it  reaches  the  point 
where  it  is  ready  for  the  inside  work.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the 
use  of  the  steel  square  in  framing  roofs;  the  methods  by  which  the 
angles  of  the  different  cuts,  and  the  lengths  of  the  rafters  and  other 
members  of  the  frame  of  the  house  may  be  found,  are  adaptable  to  any 
pitch  of  roof,  roof  plan,  or  any  combination  of  pitches  and  plans.  A 
glossary  of  architectural  terms  is  a  part  of  this  volume.    Especial  pains 
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have  been  taken  to  make  tWs  book  valuable  to  students  in  industrial  and 
trade  schools,  the  finished  workman,  and  the  apprentice  who  expects  to 
make  carpentry  his  life's  work. 

JAPANESE  FAIEY  TALES,  Second  Series.  Illustrated  in  colors  by 
Sanchi  Ogawa.  A  supplementary  reader  for  the  third  and  fourth  grades. 
Cloth,  96  pages.     Price,  50  cents.     Kand  McNally  &  Company. 

The  Second  Series  of  Japanese  Fairy  Tales  by  Teresa  Peirce  Williston, 
if  anything,  is  even  more  fascinating  than  the  first.  The  book  opens  wide 
to  American  children  a  field  of  imagination  which  until  the  First  Series 
appeared  was  enjoyed  only  by  the  little  people  of  the  East.  Delicate  and 
fine  in  conception,  these  with  their  pictures  of  Oriental  life,  their  atmos- 
phere of  magic  and  mystery,  naturally  have  a  strong  attraction,  not  only 
for  the  child  of  the  East,  but  for  all  other  children.  On  the  teaching 
side,  the  tales  are  examples  of  that  instinct  for  pedagogy  so  characteristic 
of  the  Japanese,  and  so  difficult  of  attainment  by  other  nations  —  an 
instinct  the  result  of  an  isolated  development,  and  which  in  these  stories 
represents  in  its  best  expression  the  desired  method  of  child  approach. 
Mrs.  Williston's  part  in  the  work  is  that  of  the  gifted  interpreter. 

FRITZ  &  ELDRIDGE'S  EXPERT  TYPEWRITING.  A  complete  Course 
in  To\ich  Typewriting.  By  Rose  L.  Fritz,  winner  of  thirteen  consecutive 
Championship  Typewriting  Contests,  and  Edward  H.  Eldridge,  Ph.  D., 
Head  of  Department  of  Secretarial  Studies,  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
Author  of  "Shorthand  Dictation  Exercises."  Cloth,  oblong  octavo,  181 
pages,  with  forms  and  diagrams.  Price,  85  cents.  Business  Forms  for  use 
in  connection  with  the  above.  Pad,  8  x  10^^^  inches.  Price,  20  cents. 
American  Book  Company. 

The  aim  of  this  comprehensive  course  is  to  give  the  student  the  two 
prime  essentials  of  a  good  typewriter  operator,  —  accuracy  and  speed,  — 
but  accuracy  has  never  been  sacrificed  to  speed.  The  work  has  been  de- 
veloped constantly  and  progressively,  each  lesson  being  planned  to  teach 
some  definite  thing.  The  book  consists  of  forty  lessons,  divided  into  two 
parts.  Part  I,  the  elementary  course,  and  Part  II,  the  advanced  course. 
Part  I,  consisting  of  thirty-two  lessons,  is  complete  in  itself,  and  may  be 
used  in  night  school  or  other  short  courses,  where  the  time  spent  in  type- 
writing is  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  entire  text.  It  is  intended  to 
make  the  student  a  thorough  touch  writer,  and  enable  him,  with  moder- 
ate speed,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  an  operator  in  a  business  office. 
Part  II  deals  more  fully  with  present  day  business  methods,  and  furnishes 
a  great  amount  of  material  for  the  acquiring  of  speed,  including  "A  Day's 
Work  for  a  Tjrpewriter  Operator." 

We  have  received  a  list  or  catalog  of  one  hundred  books  for  a  High 
School  Teachers'  Professional  Library,  compiled  by  Raymond  McFarland, 
Professor  of  Education  in  Middlebury  College,  Vermont. 

Also  A  High  School  Manual  for  Teachers  prepared  by  William  H.  Hand, 
State  High  School  Inspector  of  South  Carolina. 
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Also,  a  pamphlet  entitled  "College  Requirements  and  the  Secondary 
School  Curriculum,"  a  collection  of  addresses  presented  at  the  Educa- 
tional Conference  held  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  connection  with 
the  inauguration  of  Guy  Potter  Benton  as  president. 

Also  a  pamphlet  describing  the  "West  Technical  High  School"  at  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  together  with  an  outline  of  its  course  of  study. 

Also  a  Syllabus  of  a  Course  of  Study  on  The  History  and  Principles  of 
Education.     By  Professor  Paul  Monroe,  Ph.  D.  Columbia  University. 

Also  The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  American  School  Peace  League 
which  can  be  had  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  Secretary,  405  Marl- 
borough St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  Monograph  entitled  STANDARDIZA- 
TION OF  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  KANSAS.  A  dissertation  submitted  to  the 
Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Literature  in  candidacy  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Department  of  Education)  by  John 
Addison  Clement.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press.  Price,  55  cents,  post- 
paid. 

We  have  also  received  the  following  books  on  English:  Selected  Poema 
for  Required  Reading  in  Secondary  Schools.  Edited  by  Henry  W.  Boyn- 
ton,  M.  A.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  25  cents. 

Milton's,  Of  Education.  Areopagitica,  The  Commonwealth.  Edited  by 
Laura  E.  Lockwood,  Ph.  D.    Price  40  cents. 

Shakespeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Edited  by  William  Strunk,  Jr.  Price, 
25  cents.  Both  of  these  are  late  additions  to  The  Riverside  Literature 
25  cents.  The  last  two  are  late  additions  to  The  Riverside  Literature 
Series. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY.  By  Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson,  Profes- 
sor of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Illustrated  with  pho- 
tographs. 492  pages,  8  vo.  cloth.  Price,  $1.25.  Rand  McNally  &  Com- 
pany. 

In  the  midst  of  a  great  industrial  age,  "Commercial  Geography,"  by 
Edward  Van  Dyke  Robinson,  has  a  vital  interest  not  only  for  students, 
but  for  every  one  concerned  with  commerce,  industry,  geography,  or  his- 
tory. The  book  forms  a  wonderful  whole,  developed  with  that  command  of 
material,  proportion,  ease,  and  beauty  of  imagery  that  is  possible  only 
to  a  man  who  is  both  a  scientist  and  an  unusual  writer.  "The  control  of 
industries  by  physical  environment,"  says  Professor  Robinson,  "is  logi- 
cally first  .  .  .  the  regional  treatment  properly  follows."  Then  he 
continues:  "Relief,  soil,  climate,  and  natural  resources  present  striking 
differences  in  different  regions  and  only  by  regional  treatment  can  these 
differences  be  analyzed  and  their  effect  appreciated.  Finally,  there  is 
the  added  advantage  in  a  regional  treatment  that  the  connection  of  eco- 
nomic activities  with  the  soil  is  more  obvious,  and  that  the  problem 
of  the  localization  of  industries  is  relatively  simple  and  concrete.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  intensive  regional  study  of  the  world,  or  somo 
considerable  part  of  it,  logically  precedes  and  forms  the  training  for  the 
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broader  and  more  complex  generalizations  involved  in  lie  study  of  the 
great  world  industries."  It  is  the  logic  of  this  arrangement  and  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  that  makes  the  geography  so  absorbingly  inter- 
esting, so  vibrant  with  life.  On  the  map  side  the  work  covers  a  wide 
range.  A  collection  of  ninety-two  maps,  brought  together  at  great  ex- 
pense and  labor,  is  unequalled  in  its  display  of  industrial  conditions.  Of 
this  collection  nine  two-page  maps  are  given  to  the  continents,  the  com- 
mercial highways  of  the  world,  the  United  States,  and  areas  of  the  United 
States  producing  commercial  staples.  Here,  the  physical  features  of  the 
country,  with  their  influence  on  transportation,  are  distinctly  brought 
out. 

IN  FABLELAND.  By  Emma  Serl,  Teacher  of  Primary  Methods,  Normal 
Training  Department,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  169  pages.  Illustrated  in  color. 
Price,  45  cents.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 

This  supplementary  reader  achieves  the  two  aims  for  which  all  sup- 
plementary readers  strive,  i.  e.,  the  presentation  of  material  which  the 
child  ought  to  read  in  a  form  so  interesting  and  so  attractive  that  he  is 
led  to  want  to  read  it.  "In  Fableland"  contains  thirty-four  of  Aesop's 
immortal  fables  retold  in  a  vivid,  dramatic  style,  with  dialogue  and  ac- 
tion and  illustrated  with  irresistable  line  drawings  printed  in  colors  and 
tints.  It  is  so  fascinating  from  the  first  page  to  the  last  that  even  the 
grown-up  reader  will  lay  it  down  with  the  feeling  that  he  has  never 
before  really  appreciated  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  these  wonderful  fables. 

The  stories  are  skilfully  graded,  both  the  vocabulary  and  the  sentence- 
form  progressing  by  easy  stages  from  the  first  story  to  the  last.  The 
book  is  excellent  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first 
year  of  school  and  in  the  second  year. 

HASSAN  IN  EGYPT.  By  Etta  Blaisdell  McDonald  and  Julia  Dalrymple. 
Boston.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.     List  price,  60  cents. 

This  charming  little  book  is  a  geographical  reader  by  these  well  known 
writers  for  children.  It  is  the  latest  volume  in  Little  People  Every- 
where, a  series  of  a  dozen  books  full  of  information  about  Mexico,  Japan, 
Italy,  Ireland,  Germany,  Sweden,  Kussia,  Canada,  Scotland,  Holland, 
Spain  and  Egypt.  A  story  runs  through  each  book :  Hassan,  a  bright  Mos- 
lem lad,  is  seen  in  the  home  with  his  mother  and  sister,  riding  on  a  camel 
with  his  father,  at  school  in  Cairo  and  then  getting  lost,  riding  up  the 
Nile  in  a  boat  with  two  American  travelers,  and  finally,  having  recovered 
his  memory  which  had  been  lost  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  is  safely  returned 
to  his  own  family.  As  one  reads  these  pages  he  sees  the  "great  life- 
giving  river,"  the  cities  and  tombs  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  ruins  of  ancient 
temples,  the  Nile  at  fiood,  the  glaring  desert  sands  and  golden  sunsets  of 
the  cloudless  sky;  he  gazes  at  Cheops  and  other  of  the  76  Pyramids  of 
old,  and  the  great  dam  at  Assuan,  built  by  the  English  to  control  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.  This  is  a  delightful  book  and  is  well  illustrated.  It 
brings  to  youthful  readers  the  charm  and  mystery  of  Mizraim. 
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THE  GOLDEN  TEEASUEY.  By  Francis  Turner  Palgrave.  Edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Allan  Abbott,  A.  M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of^ 
English,  Horace  Mann  High  School,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Universi- 
ty. Cloth,  545  pages.  Price  50  cents.  Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  Publishers, 
New  York. 

To  make  the  book  available  in  an  inexpensive  and  attractive  form,  with 
such  interpretation  as  the  youthful  reader  needs,  Mr.  Abbott  has  pre- 
pared this  edition  for  Merrill's  English  Texts.  His  work  is  done  in 
scholarly  and  sympathetic  spirit.  Very  wisely,  he  lets  the  poetry  speak 
for  itself,  but  provides  an  introduction  explaining  lyric  poetry,  a  sketch 
of  Palgrave,  critical  opinions,  and  notes  supplementing  those  written  by 
Palgrave.  A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  suggestions  to  teachers  for 
methods  of  class  work  and  for  further  reading.  A  portrait  of  Tennyson 
forms  the  frontispiece. 

OUTLINES  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTEATION.  By  Arthur  C.  Perry,  Jr., 
Ph.  D.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $1.40  net. 

This  volume  will  serve  as  an  excellent  text-book  for  the  study  of  school 
administration.  A  real  demand  for  such  books  exists  and  the  colleges 
and  schools  of  pedagogy  will  welcome  this  one  which  is  clear,  scholarly 
and  up-to-date.  The  organic  structure  and  the  curriculum  of  schools  of 
different  countries,  as  well  as  of  the  United  States,  are  passed  in  review 
and  the  form  of  public  education  in  each  is  disclosed.  School  Direction, 
School  Supervision,  School  Management  and  Class  Management  are  thor- 
oughly treated.    A  full  bibliography  of  the  subject  is  a  helpful  feature. 

BISHOP,  KING,  AND  HELM'S  CICEEO  (Morris  and  Morgan's  Latin 
Series.)  Edited  by  J.  Eemsen  Bishop,  Ph.  D.,  Principal,  Eastern  High 
School,  Detroit ;  Frederick  Alwin  King,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati ;  and  Nathan  Wilbur  Helm,  A.  M., 
Principal,  Evanston  (111.)  Academy  of  Northwestern  University.  Cloth, 
12  mo.,  with  maps  and  illustrations.  American  Book  Company.  Ten  ora- 
tions and  Selected  Letters.  594  pages.  Price,  $1.25.  Six  orations,  368 
pages.     Price,  $1.00 

This  edition  is  issued  in  two  forms:  one  containing  the  six  orations 
most  frequently  demanded  specifically  by  colleges  as  an  entrance  require- 
ment —  the  Manilian  Law,  the  four  orations  against  Catiline  and  Archias ; 
the  other  containing,  in  addition,  the  Milo,  Marcellus,  Ligarius,  and  Mu- 
rena,  and  selections  from  the  Letters.  The  text  represents  the  most  ad- 
vanced criticism,  and  is  here  published  for  the  first  time  in  this  country. 
Quantities  are  marked  in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  scholarship. 
The  illustrations  and  plans  have  been  carefully  selected  to  picture  the  en- 
vironment of  the  orator.  The  aim  of  this  edition  has  been  helpfulness 
toward  an  appreciation  of  Cicero,  of  his  literary  work  and  the  exclusion 
of  borrowed  or  original  erudition.  Grammatical  principles  are  enunciated 
as  far  as  possible,  and  references  to  the  leading  Latin  grammars  are 
given.    The  notes  contain  much  assistance  in  translation  and  are  clearly 
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expressed.  The  vocabulary  contains  carefully  prepared  renderings  of  the 
words  and  phrases  used  in  the  text,  with  simple  indications  of  deriva- 
tions. A  concise  introduction  treats  of  the  life  of  Cicero,  the  Roman  body 
politic,  religious  officials,  the  Forum,  and  the  orations. 

FUNDAMENTAL  FACTS  FOR  THE  TEACHER.  By  Elmer  B.  Bryan, 
LL.  D.    New  York.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.    Price,  $1.00 

Dr  Bryan,  —  who  is  President  of  Colgate  University  and  author  of  "The 
Basis  of  Practical  Teaching,"  —  has  now  brought  out  a  second  book  which 
is  full  of  sound  philosophy  and  wise  counsel.  He  understands  his  sub- 
ject through  and  through.  He  believes  that  "the  end  of  all  human  activi- 
ties is  life,"  and  that  the  end  of  the  school  is  to  turn  out  "well-developed 
men  and  women."  In  little  more  than  100  pages,  he  sets  before  teacher 
and  student,  noble  ideals  of  life  and  work  and  achievement.  He  would 
have  live  teachers  and  hard-working  pupils.  The  great  function  of  the 
school  as  he  views  it,  is  to  stimulate  the  child  "to  bring  into  activity  all 
of  his  tendencies  upward,"  to  offer  "a  vast  variety  of  opportunities  for 
choice,"  and  a  "long  list  of  varied  chances  to  apply  himself  in  getting 
results  and  in  overcoming."  Dr.  Bryan  makes  much  of  character-build- 
ing. He  is  an  optimist  and  has  faith  in  his  students,  and  would  have 
all  teachers  expect  and  demand  the  highest  and  best  from  every  pupil. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  CATHOLIC  GIRLS.  By  Janet  Erskine  Stuart. 
London  and  New  York.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    Prince  3  s.  6  <?.  net. 

We  have  read  most  of  this  book  with  great  satisfaction.  It  is  the  ripe 
fruit  of  a  scholarly,  refined  mind;  of  one  who  has  read  widely  and 
thought  clearly  on  the  many  phases  of  this  important  subject.  And 
while  the  book  is  intended  primarily  for  Catholic  girls  it  is  not  narrow 
or  sectarian  and  may  be  read  by  girls  and  teachers  everywhere  with  en- 
joyment and  profit.  She  wisely  insists  on  the  training  of  the  will  and 
character,  "the  foundation  of  all  true  education."  We  wish  every  one 
might  read  the  chapters  on  Character,  and  those  on:  The  Realities  of 
Life,  Lessons  and  Play,  History,  Modern  Languages,  Art,  Manners,  and 
especially  the  admirable  one  on  English.  We  share  the  hope  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Westminster,  who  writes  the  preface,  that  this  book  may 
be  a  "source  of  guidance  and  encouragement  to  those  who  are  giving 
their  lives  to  the  education  of  Catholic  children,"  and  may  help  to  dispel 
distrust  and  hostility.    The  publishers  have  put  it  up  in  handsome  form. 

"ENGLISH  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS."  By  W.  F.  Webster,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  East  Side  High  School,  Minneapolis.  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   Price  90  cents. 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  author's  first  book,  "English:  Composition  and 
Literature,"  in  which  such  changes  have  been  made  as  long  use  has  shown 
to  be  advisable.  The  principle  of  the  correlation  of  composition  witli 
literature  which  distinguished  the  earlier  text  has  been  followed  in  the 
new  book.  This  principle  has  been  upheld  by  the  continued  large  sale 
of  the  earlier  book  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  and  by  the  fact  that  many 
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recent  texts  have  adopted  the  same  general  order  of  arrangement.  It  is 
a  practical  manual,  covering  suggestively  and  thoroughly  the  ground  that 
a  student  needs  to  traverse  to  gain  a  taste  for  good  literature  and  facili- 
ty in  writing  and  speaking  it. 

GAKNER'S  GOVEENMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  —  NATIONAL, 
STATE  AND  LOCAL.  By  James  W.  Garner.  New  York.  American  Book 
Co.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois.  His  aim  has  been  to  here  present  the  leading  facts  con- 
cerning the  organization  and  activities  of  our  government.  In  these  20 
chapters,  he  carefully  considers  local  and  state  government,  and  then  the 
state  Legislature,  state  Executive,  state  Judiciary,  and  Suffrage  and  Elec- 
tions; two  chapters  are  given  to  the  Houses  of  Congress  and  two  to  the 
Presidency;  others  deal  with  Federal  Finance,  Taxation  and  Money,  The 
Eegulation  of  Commerce,  the  Cabinet  and  Executive  Department,  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary,  Government  of  the  Territories  and  Dependencies  and  Citi- 
zenship, etc.  And  near  the  end  of  these  416  pages  we  find  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  book  is  so 
clear  and  lucid  that  it  is  delightful  reading  while  packed  with  informa- 
tion. We  note  that  the  expenses  for  Army,  Navy  and  Pensions  are  73 
per  cent,  of  the  national  revenues,  and  that  there  are  nine  members  of 
the  Cabinet  whose  salaries  are  $12,000  each.  We  wish  every  young  man 
in  this  country  might  study  this  book.  He  would  realize  anew  the  great- 
ness of  our  land  and  the  careful  and  thorough  way  in  which  its  multi- 
tudinous affairs  are  being  administered. 

ELEIvIENTAEY  PLANT  BIOLOGY.  By  James  Edward  Peabody,  A.  M., 
Morris  High  School,  New  York  City  and  Arthur  Ellsworth  Hunt,  Ph.  B., 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Price,  75  cents  net. 

This  book  is  constructed  on  the  framework  of  three  great  natural  func- 
tions of  plants  and  animals  including  man.  These  are  the  nutritive 
functions,  the  reproductive  functions  and  their  interrelations  to  one  an- 
other especially  the  relations  of  the  rest  of  nature  to  mankind.  "Living 
organisms  are  to  a  large  extent  to  be  regarded  as  chemical  engines  so 
constructed  as  to  liberate  different  kinds  of  energy."  On  these  broad 
scientific  conceptions  this  book  proceeds  to  build  its  interpretations  of 
plants.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  original  approach  to  the  study  of 
botany.  The  student  will  not  find  a  dry  chapter  in  the  volume  and  he  will 
be  led  on,  step  by  step  to  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  SCIENCE.  1912.  InternationaL  Edited  by  H.  H. 
Stephenson.    The  Macmillan  Company.    Price,  $2.00  net. 

Even  the  "Who's  Who"  idea  is  specialized  in  these  days  of  eclecticism. 
Many  familiar  names  appear  in  this  volume  and  many  more  of  quiet 
workers  who  have  really  done  something  worth  while  of  which  the 
world  in  general  is  hardly  cognizant. 
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PEACTICAL  TRAINING  IN  ENGLISH.  By  H.  A.  Kellow,  M.  A.,  Allau 
Glenn's  School,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Cloth.  273  pages.  Introduction 
price,  75  cents.    D.  C.  Heath  and  Company. 

This  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  classes  that  have  com- 
pleted the  English  training  in  the  elementary  schools  and  have  entered 
upon  the  high  school  course.  The  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  class-room 
practice,  and  provides  elementary  training  in  the  appreciative  and  critical 
study  of  literature,  in  the  history  and  development  of  the  language,  in  the 
study  of  words  and  expressions,  together  with  the  essential  elements 
of  English  composition.  Each  lesson  has  questions  and  exercises  that 
not  only  make  the  pupil's  task  definite  and  easy,  but  also  insure  the  mas- 
tery of  the  facts  and  principles  that  the  lesson  is  intended  to  illustrate. 
No  class  can  complete  the  work  in  Mr.  Kellow's  book  without  arriving 
at  a  degree  of  skill  and  extent  of  knowledge  much  to  be  desired  in  pupils 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  high  school  course. 

PAYNE'S  MANUAL  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  BOTANY.  By  Frank  Owen 
Payne,  M.  Sc,  Assistant  in  Biology,  High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York. 
Cloth,  12  mo.  272  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price  75  cents.  American 
Book  Company. 

A  laboratory  manual  for  a  complete  high  school  course,  in  which  bot- 
any is  continuously  correlated  with  practical  gardening,  farming,  and 
bacteriology.  Outlines  are  given  for  228  experiments,  dealing  with  the 
following  topics :  Common  elements,  food  materials,  osmosis,  soils,  seed 
plants  —  from  seed  to  fruit,  and  cryptogams.  Each  outline  consists  of  a 
statement  of  the  object  of  the  experiment,  a  list  of  apparatus,  directions 
for  doing  the  work,  and  questions  or  suggestions  to  guide  the  pupil  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  results.  The  wealth  of  material  includes  so 
many  alternative  experiments  that  teachers  will  be  enabled  to  adapt  their 
work  to  their  special  conditions  and  to  follow  a  choice  of  topics  from 
year  to  year.  The  drills  are  chiefly  in  function,  requiring  little  dissection 
and  only  simple  lenses.  The  laboratory  equipment  needed  is  simple,  and 
much  of  it  can  be  made  at  home  at  small  expense. 

WILLIS'S  ELEMENTARY  PHYSIOLOGY.  For  Advanced  Grades.  By 
John  Calvin  Willis,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  Author  of  Essentials  of  Health 
and  Outlines  of  Psychology.  Cloth,  12  mo.  400  pages,  with  illustrations. 
Price,  80  cents.    American  Book  Company. 

In  this  book  the  author  has  endeavored  to  state  the  essential  facts  of 
physiology  in  the  clearest  possible  way,  and  to  develop  from  these  facts 
some  practical  rules  of  health.  Great  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  make 
a  text  easy  to  read  and  to  understand.  There  is  more  anatomy  than  is 
usual  for  texts  of  this  grade,  but  there  is  no  adequate  understanding  of 
the  facts  of  physiology  or  the  rules  of  hygiene  without  a  fair  knowledge 
of  anatomy.  Pains  have  been  taken  to  explain  fully  the  action  of  all 
important  organs,  so  the  most  useful  rules  of  hygiene  may  be  clearly 
understood  and  applied.     As  far  as  possible,  technical  terms  have  been 
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omitted,  and  the  matter  of  the  text  expi-essed  in  the  language  of  the 
average  pupil  in  the  advanced  grades.  Technical  terms,  when  used  at  all, 
are  explained  where  first  used.  A  convenient  list  of  questions  is  appended 
to  most  chapters.  The  Practical  Experiments  may  be  worked  out  with- 
out any  expensive  apparatus  except  a  microscoi)e.  As  far  as  possible, 
pupils  are  to  examine  specimens  of  subjects  studied,  and  to  be  taught  to 
construct  simple  apparatus  and  to  make  drawings  to  illustrate  the  essen- 
tial facts  of  the  subject. 

THE  ADVENTUEES  OF  GEILLO,  Or  the  Cricket  who  would  be  King. 
By  Ernest  Candeze.  Translated  from  the  Italian  version  by  M.  Louise 
Baimi,  with  illustrations  after  Renard  by  Harriet  N.  Baum.  Ginn  and 
Company.    Price  45  cents. 

The  Adventures  of  Grillo,  a  story  for  children  by  Ernest  Candeze,  is 
intended  for  supplementary  reading  in  schools  or  as  a  gift  for  children. 
It  has  been  translated  because  of  its  charming  literary  qualities,  which 
should  make  it  rank  as  a  child  classic.  The  translator  has  sought  to  keep 
the  flavor  of  the  Italian  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  piece  of  smooth 
English.  The  book  is  first,  last  and  always  a  story,  and  is  written  with 
a  vivid  realism  that  makes  a  thrilling  drama  of  the  tiny  events  of  the 
insect  world.  The  illustrations  are  full  of  life  and  fun  and  give  many 
correct  impressions  of  the  activities  of  insects.  As  a  story,  the  book  ap- 
peals to  all  ages,  although  probably  it  would  not  be  easily  read  before  the 
age  of  nine  or  ten. 

BURELL'S  SCHOOL  ALGEBEA.  By  Fletcher  Durell,  Ph.  D.,  Head  of 
the  Mathematical  Department,  Lawrenceville  School.  Frontispiece,  507 
pages,  cloth.    Price,  $1.10.     Charles  E.  Merrill  Co.,  Publishers,  New  York. 

This  text  is  designed  to  be  available  for  use  in  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
grammar  school  and  is  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  rigorous  to  meet  all 
the  requirements  of  College  Entrance  Examinations.  It  lays  unusual 
stress  on  the  elementary  work,  devoting  over  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pages  to  the  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles.  In  common  with 
the  other  books  of  the  Durell  Mathematical  Series,  it  aims  to  give  a 
larger  educational  value  to  the  subject  and  to  adapt  it  better  to  the  pi'ac- 
tical  American  spirit.  It  has  been  adopted  in  many  strong  schools  through- 
out the  country. 

SHAKESPEAEE'S  KING  HENEY  THE  FIFTH.  Edited  for  use  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools  by  Edgar  Coit  Morris,  A.  M.,  Syracuse  University.  136 
pages.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Company.     Price,  30  cents. 

Professor  Morris  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  several  rare  illustrations 
for  his  edition  of  the  play.  No  other  school  text  of  Shakespeare  is  so 
interestingly  illustrated.  These  pictures  not  only  add  to  the  student's 
appreciation  of  the  text,  but  they  also  have  a  historical  value  which  the 
teacher  can  utilize  in  various  ways.  Another  admirable  feature  is  the 
typography  of  the  notes;  the  use  of  heavy  faced  type  for  the  phrase  in 
question  makes  it  stand  out  clearly  and  impresses  it  on  the  pupil's  mind. 
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THE  TEACHING  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS.  By  George  W. 
Evans.  Headmaster  of  the  Charlestown  High  School.  90  pages.  Houghton, 
MiflBin  Company. 

This  is  an  addition  to  the  Riverside  Educational  Monographs,  and  con- 
tains an  introduction  by  the  general  editor  of  the  series.  Professor  Henry 
Suzzallo  of  Columbia  University.  Mr.  Evans  makes  a  fine  strong  plea  for 
the  rational  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  high  school.  This  age  of  the 
practical  demands  that  the  mathematics  studied  in  that  grade  of  school 
should  have  some  utilitarian  aspect  and  influence,  and  to  that  end  he 
sets  forth  the  claim  to  a  practical  consideration  of  the  subject.  He 
makes  it  a  psychological  study  and  defends  his  position  with  acumen  and 
force.  We  strongly  commend  the  monograph  to  the  attention  of  all  high 
school  teachers  of  mathematics ;  it  will  be  highly  suggestive  and  definitely 
informing. 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  CALIFORNIA.  By  John  Swett.  American 
Book  Co.     Price,  $1.00. 

This  is  an  intensely  interesting  human  document.  In  these  324  pages 
this  noble  educator  and  veteran  of  more  than  four-score  years  lays  bare 
his  life  and  modestly  but  clearly  and  succinctly  shows  what  a  brave,  tire- 
less, conscientious  worker  can  do  to  help  his  f  ellowmen.  Born  in  Pittsfield, 
N.  H.,  July  31,  1830,  of  good  Puritan  stock,  he  studied  diligently  and  be- 
came a  leader  among  his  schoolmates,  and  taught  a  district  school  when 
a  little  past  seventeen.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  the  teaching  profession.  Going  to  California  in  1852,  after 
some  ups  and  downs,  he  began  teaching  in  San  Francisco  and  climbed 
steadily  up  till  he  became  City  Superintendent,  State  Superintendent  and 
the  foremost  school  authority  in  California.  It  was  no  child's  play  to 
establish  the  public  school  system  of  that  new  state.  But  here  John 
Swett  toiled  heroically  and  made  a  record  which  is  his  enduring  monu- 
ment. He  was  a  man  of  the  Nehemiah  type.  This  book  is  almost  as  in- 
teresting as  fiction,  but  being  a  record  of  actual  experience  is  far  more 
valuable  to  every  reader.  We  note  a  mistake  on  page  9,  Charles  II  should 
evidently  be  Charles  I. 

Periodical  Notes. 

the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for  May  has  an  instructive  paper  on 
«'  Oxygen  Intoxication  "  which  disagrees  firmly  with  Sir  Edwin  Ray  Lankester's  contention 
that"  oxygen  gas  is  not  a  drug,  but  as  natural  an  article  of  consumption  as  water."  In 
recognition  of  the  centenary  of  Robert  Browning,  the  leading  article  in  the  May  number  of 
The  North  American  Review  is  an  able  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  poet,  by  the  English 
critic,  Darrell  Feggis.  The  May  issue  of  St.  Nicholas  appeals  almost  as  strongly  to  the 
grown-up  as  to  the  child.  George  Lawrence  Parker's  "The  Bodyguard"  and  Christy 
Mathewson's  "  How  I  Became  a  '  Big  League '  Pitcher  "  are  two  of  the  articles  which  arouse 
keen  enthusiasm.  "  Their  Great  Inheritance  "  is  the  title  of  the  complete  novel  by  Elsie 
Singmorton  in  Lippincott's  Maganine  for  May.  It  is  a  really  delightful  story  giving  one  a 
sympathetic  glimpse  into  Pennsylvania-German  life.  In  the  May  Atlantic  Monthly  under 
the  title  "  The  Newest  Woman,"  Katherine  Fullerton  Gerould  makes  a  vigorous  and  well 
directed  attack  on  the  bold-mannered  heroines  introduced  by  the  novelists  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells's  generation. 


